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I spent the spring and summer of the year 1833 
in the Ionian Islands, Albania, and Greece; its autumn 
in some of the north-western parts of Asia Minor 
and at Constantinople; and the following months of 


December and January at Malta. 


Before I left England, towards the end of 1832, 
the Lords of the Admiralty had given an official order 
to Captain Copeland, R.N. who was likely to be en- 
gaged, the following spring, in surveying the Asiatic 
coast, between the Dardanelles and Mytilene, to render 
me every assistance in his power, consistent with the 
due progress of the Survey, in my travels and re- 


searches. 


Captain Beaufort, Hydrographer to the Admiralty, 
at whose instance the order of the Board was given, 
was anxious to make the Survey in some way subser- 


vient to the advancement of our knowledge of ancient 
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topography. It is easy to conceive, that the author 
of ‘‘ Karamania” must have regretted that so excellent 
an opportunity of learning something about the anti- 
quities of the more northern parts of Asia Minor, 
should be lost. The Admiralty order, however, in 
my case, led to no results worth speaking of. On 
joining Captain Copeland, in the Beacon, at Mytilene, 
after my visit to Constantinople, I found that he was 
on the point of sailing for Malta, to winter there: 
and the season was too far advanced for me to have 
any prospect of being able to travel much in Asia 
Minor, if I remained. Still I was reluctant to go 
to Malta unless I could ensure my return to Greece 


or Turkey very early in the spring. 


It had been my good fortune, some months before, 
to become acquainted with Vice-Admiral Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, whose long-continued presence in the neigh- 
bourhood of Greece and its Islands, as Commander-in- 
chief of the British Naval Forces in the Mediterranean, 
has communicated to him a degree of zeal for anti- 
quarian pursuits, even something like that for which 
he is so highly distinguished within the sphere of his 


own profession. 


On sailing in the Beacon, from Mytilene to Vurla, 
YT found the British Squadron at anchor there, under 


Sir Pulteney’s command. My hesitation to accede to 
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Captain Copeland’s proposal that I should accompany 
him to Malta, was at once removed. The Admiral 
kindly promised that he would take care to furnish 


me with the means of returning to Greece as soon as 


I should wish. 


I therefore went to Malta, and remained there 
several weeks. My residence at La Valetta rendered 
me as much Captain Copeland’s debtor, for kindness 
and hospitality while on shore, as I had been when at 


sea. 


Circumstances, which it is unnecessary here to state, 
made me very anxious to return to England; and it 
was with extreme reluctance that I prepared to go 
back to the East, even for the few months the result 
of which is partly exhibited in these volumes. I felt, 
however, bound at least to visit Crete. Had I not 
done so, the greater part of a twelvemonth spent by 
me in Greece and Turkey, would have led to no 


useful or permanent result. 


On the morning of Wednesday the 5th of February 
1834, I left Malta, in the Hind Cutter, commanded by 
Lieutenant Coleman, who was under orders to land me 
at Khania. Early the following Saturday, I saw the 
blue mountain-tops of Greece, and, in the afternoon 


of the same day, landed in Crete. 
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I was accompanied by Signor Antonio Schranz, 
a native of Spain, who has been long domiciliated 
with his family at Malta, and to whose pencil the 
reader of these volumes is indebted for nearly all the 


engravings which they contain !. 


Karly in the following September I hired a Greek 
schooner of Hydhra, at Khania, for my voyage to 
Italy. After a very bad passage, of nearly thirty 
days, I landed at the lazaretto of Ancona, in the be- 
ginning of October. I spent part of December at 
Venice, and the reader will find sufficient evidence of 
my employment there, in the extracts from unpublished 
manuscripts, which are occasionally given in the notes 


to these volumes, and more especially in the Appendix. 


I arrived in London on the ist of February 1835, 
and in the course of that year had almost prepared my 
Travels in Crete for the press, when events occurred 
in consequence of which I spent a considerable part 
of the ensuing winter in Germany. Thus I could 
not go to press till the last summer: and, even since 
I began to print, I have experienced sane interrup- 
tions, which have compelled me, however reluctantly, 


greatly to curtail my work. 


' Mr Glasscott, R.N. also went with me to Khania from Malta, but was 
unable, from indisposition, to travel in the island, and, after staying at 
Khania for about two months, rejoined his ship the Beacon on the coast of 
Asia Minor. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Nel mezzo ’1 mar siede un paese guasto, 
Diss’ egli allora, che s’ appella Creta. 
DANTE. 


Brrore the outbreaking of the Greek revolution, 
Crete was the worst governed province of the Turkish 
Empire; the local authorities were wholly unable to 
control the license of the Janissaries, who consisted 
solely of Cretan Mohammedans, and made it a point 
of honour not to suffer any one of their members to be 
brought to justice for any ordinary crime. So com- 
pletely did every Pasha, appointed by the Sublime Porte, 
depend on this turbulent militia, that his authority 
always ceased as soon as they resisted it; which, on 
several occasions, they did, so far as even to depose him 
and to send to Constantinople in order to obtain the 
confirmation of his successor’s election as made by them- 
selves. In one or other of their regiments almost every 
Cretan Mohammedan was enrolled ; and it is easy to con- 
celve what must have been the condition of the Christian 
population. 

Besides the grinding oppressions of the regular autho- 
rities, and of the different corps of Janissaries, every 
Greek was also at the mercy of the lowest Mohammedan 
of the island, who, in consequence of the weakness of the 
local government, could make any demand, and perpetrate 
any enormity with complete security. Thus, literally, 
no Christian was master of his own house: any Moham- 
medan might pass his threshold, and either require 
from him money, or, what was far commoner, send the 
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husband or father out of the way, on some mere pretext, 
and himself remain with his wife or daughter. So atro- 
cious and frequent were such acts of violence and oppres- 
sion, that I have been.assured, by persons well acquainted 
with Turkey, and certainly favourably disposed to the 
Turks, that the horrors and atrocities which were almost 
of daily occurrence in Crete, had hardly a single 
parallel throughout the whole extent of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

From the number of the suffering Christians of the 
island, up to 1821, we must except the hardy and cou- 
rageous Sfakians, who had preserved amid their native 
mountains a wild independence, and the right of wearing 
their arms, in the use of which they were eminently 
skilful. They became the nucleus round which the 
revolt in Crete formed itself; and though the Moham- 
medans were all armed, and were nearly 30,000 in num- 
ber, at the outbreaking of the Greek revolution, yet, 
such was the superior activity, courage, and address of 
the Christians, that in less than a year after they had 
raised the standard of the cross, their foes were almost 
all driven into the fortified towns. 

From 1822 to 1830 Crete was an object of peculiar 
attention to the Viceroy of Egypt. In 1822 he dispatched 
7000 Albanians, under Khassan-pasha, to aid the native 
Mohammedans; but the difficulties which these troops 
encountered were such, that, before their general’s death 
the following year, they had most of them fallen, either 
by the sword or by disease, without having gained any 
important advantage over the insurgent Christians. 

Khusein-bey, who afterwards fell at the siege of 
Mesolénghi, was now sent with still greater forces, and 
in 1824 the Greeks were compelled to submit. Thou- 
sands of them left the country; and the Cretan Turks, 
it would seem, wreaked their vengeance for the sufferings 
they had endured in the war, on such as had no means 
of flight from the island. The Mohammedans, in short, 
had learnt no lesson of justice or of moderation by the 
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events of the previous war; and, consequently, the 
smothered flames of insurrection, which again burst 
out soon after the battle of Navarino, blazed’ more 
widely and more fiercely than those of the first revolt. 
The Christians reaped the harvests of 1828 and 1829 
unmolested by the Mohammedans, who were again 
cooped up within the walls of the fortified towns, and 
would soon, in all probability, either have abandoned the 
island, or have perished in it, had not the three Allied 
Powers decided, that Crete should be united to the 
government of Mehmét-Ali, and notified their decree 
to the Christian population. 

With the deep wounds of mutual hatred, engendered 
by so long and so bitter a strife, still open, the Christian 
had to regard as his master a Turkish Pasha sent from 
Alexandria, instead of one from Constantinople, and 
thought his condition but little bettered by the change ; 
while the Cretan Mohammedans, who had cordially hated 
the Egyptians from the very moment of their landing 
in Crete, were to submit to a power which was hardly 
considered as dependent on the Sultan; and, what was still 
worse in the opinion of the majority, one which would be 
able to enforce its own decrees, and to treat with equal 
rigour all the inhabitants of the island. Both parties 
were therefore disappointed and disgusted at this termina- 
tion of the struggle, the Christians having expected to 
shake off the Turkish yoke, and the Mohammedans having 
hoped to re-establish their old lawless independence. 

The Greeks, who had long looked up to the Allies as 
their protectors and benefactors, now saw that a decision 
fatal to all their hopes was taken. Nevertheless they re- 
_ ceived from Captain Yorke, (now Lord Hardwicke), who 
then commanded a frigate at Grabtisa, assurances respect- 
ing both the sympathy felt for them by the British 
Government, and the legal and orderly system about to 
be established by the Viceroy of Egypt. They therefore 
abandoned a contest in which they had supposed them- 
selves countenanced by the Christian powers, and the 
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end of which would plainly have been favourable to 
themselves, soon after they first raised the standard of 
the cross, had not a great foreign force been called in 
to support the Cretan Miolstmnicdane! 

Thus the Greeks submitted; and it appears un- 
doubted that the number of those among them, who went 
into a voluntary exile from their native land, at first ex- 
ceeded 30,000 souls. ‘The Viceroy of Egypt, however, 
did all he could to appease their terror and to inspire 
them with confidence in his government. He assured 
them, in his first proclamation, that he had intrusted to 
his Major-General Osman-Nuredin-bey, the organization 
of the island, because that officer was well acquainted 
‘‘with European usages,” and would thus be able to 
arrange everything in a manner answerable to the paternal 
views of the Viceroy. ‘The complete pacification of Crete 
was effected in a few months, without bloodshed ; and it 
must be said, in favour of the Egyptian rule, that law 
and order obtained a dominion, which had in all proba- 
bility hitherto been entirely unknown in the country, 
even from the time of its conquest by the Venetians more 
than six hundred years ago. 

Two Councils were now established, one at Megalo- 
Kastron, the other at Khania, composed partly of Mo- 
hammedans and partly of Christians, and designed for 
the administration of justice in all ordinary cases. The 
effect of the institution of these Councils was most salu- 
tary, as far as the sentiments of the Christians were con- 
cerned; for it was soon found that they obtained at 
least equal justice, perhaps at first rather more, in all 
disputes with Mohammedans of the island. This is 
easily understood, for, since the Egyptians knew the im- 
possibility of any system of government ever reconciling 
the Cretan Mohammedans to their transfer from the 
easy rein of the Sultan to the iron bit of his Egyptian 
Satrap, they endeavoured to obtain a hold on the good 
wishes of the Christian population, about whom alone 
they supposed that the Allies too interested themselves. 
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The Governor-general Mustafa-pasha, and his co- 
adjutor. Osman-bey, early this year also issued a pro- 
clamation to the Christians of the island, who had already 
delivered up their arms, telling them “that the sole 
‘object of their Master, Mehmét-Ali-pasha, was to es- 
“tablish the tranquillity and to cause the prosperity of 
‘¢ Crete, and to deliver the Christians from the vexations 
‘“to which they were formerly exposed.” Many of the 
ordinary oppressions exercised against them before the 
revolution, were enumerated and prohibited: order was 
established: Greeks from other parts flocked to the prin- 
cipal towns, and fixed themselves in them as traders; 
many of the exiles returned; some being compelled to 
do so by the impossibility of finding the means of sub- 
sistence in Greece, while others were glad again to seek 
their natal soil the moment they could persuade them- 
selves that the Egyptians did not design their utter 
extermination. In April the object of Osman-bey’s 
mission had been so far attained, that his longer pre- 
sence in the island was judged unnecessary. ©The 
establishment of a lazaretto at Sudha, and the erection 
of a set of barracks in Khania, were additional indica- 
tions of the difference between the systems of Alexandria 
and Constantinople. 

In October 1831 however, the period of what may 
be called good government was to cease: considerable © 
changes of system, such as indicated a determination, 
on the part of the Viceroy, to convert the island into a 
source of revenue, were adopted. 

One most important innovation had already been 
effected. The Viceroy had taken possession of most of 
the mukatas. ‘These mukatas are the proprietorships 
of the seventh of all the produce in any parish or district, 
and used to be granted by the Porte to a Turkish Aga 
for life; and at his death the possession was ordinarily 
continued to his heir, who paid a small fine on the occa- 
sion. ‘Thus these gentlemen in some measure represented, 
in Turkey, the feudal proprietors of our own middle-age 
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history. No doubt the system of the Porte was a very 
bad one, suffering, as it did, this source of a great terri- 
torial revenue to slip entirely through its fingers. The 
Viceroy of Egypt, on pretexts of one kind or another, (for 
who dared dispute a title which his agents maintained to 
be legal?) deprived most of these gentlemen of their 
fiefs, so that at the present moment the Government 
receives the main amount of the tithe, (the seventh that 
is,) of all the produce of the island. ‘This grand exten- 
sion of the Sovereign’s rights and possessions in the 
country was an indication that other measures of the 
same nature might be expected: and we shall see that 
they soon followed. 

Still no measure had as yet been directed against the 
Christians, and exiles continued to return, especially after 
the death of Capo d’Istria, which had thrown affairs into 
great anarchy and confusion in Greece. It was rumoured 
in Crete, that in consequence of Capo d’Istria’s death, the 
Allies would re-construct the chart of free Greece, and 
that Crete would be included in it. The Christians never- 
theless continued to be favourably regarded by the 
government, especially after the commencement of hos- 
tilities between Mehmét-Ali and the Porte; from which 
time a very jealous watch was kept over the Cretan 
Moslems, by the Egyptians, who knew well that if a 
descent were made by the Sultan on Crete, his forces 
would be immediately joined by all the Mohammedans 
of the island. 

Mehmét-Ali at this moment possessed a fertile island 
which remained tranquil under the sway to which it had 
so reluctantly submitted: many of its exiles had already 
returned : its villages were re-peopling: some of its fertile 
and uncultivated plains were again tilled, and the rich 
annual produce of its countless olive-trees was again 
gathered by their owners. Had the Viceroy been con- 
tented with affairs remaining on their then footing, 
everything announced the rapid restoration of this fine 
country to a prosperous state: but those very indications 
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of renascent prosperity and of still greater dormant capa- 
bilities, awakened his attention and excited his cupidity. 
Receiving as he did already the seventh of nearly the 
whole produce of the island, he saw how great a revenue 
might be derived from it, if it were governed by him 
like his African dominions; and he reflected but little, 
it would seem, on the difference of character between the 
warlike mountaineer of Crete and the miserable fellah 
of Egypt, but simply looked forward to rendering him- 
self the sole territorial proprietor of the country which 
now politically belonged to him. 

Entertaining such designs as these, (designs which 
were soon to be developed,) it was plainly necessary to 
neutralize the effects produced by the institution of the 
municipal councils, and to convert them into mere organs 
of the sovereign will. This was effected. A distin- 
guished Mohammedan was executed on a slight pretext, 
and two members of the council were banished to the 
solitary and barren rock of Grabisa. 

From this moment it became understood that the 
views of the ‘* President” of the Council, an Egyptian 
Turk with a salary exceeding that of a// its other mem- 
bers together, were always those of the Viceroy, and 
were to be acted upon on every occasion. This con- 
viction became the guide of all the future conduct of 
those boards. No tax was ever proposed, how impo- 
litic soever the councillors might regard it, to which 
they did not give their eager assent, even sometimes 
vying with one another for the praise of devotedness to 
the Viceroy, when they found that he not only pos- 
sessed, but exercised, the power of rewarding subser- 
viency, and of punishing independence. The system of 
terror, thus commenced, was highly increased by a regu- 
lation, introduced during the continuance of hostilities 
with the Porte, according to which all letters coming 
to the island addressed to Cretans, whether Christians 
or Mohammedans, were conveyed to the Council and there 
opened. Such a proceeding in Turkey has a very terrible 
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character, since a word in a letter may easily suffice, even 
under Mehmét-Ali’s government, as the death-warrant of 
its receiver. After this epoch no councillor ventured to 
give an opinion at the council-board: they merely ex- 
pressed their assent to the wishes of the President. 

The Pasha now imposed on all wine a duty of four 
paras the oke, or about one-eighth of its value, to be 
paid by the owner of every vineyard, even for the wine 
which he consumed in his own family, as well as for 
what he might sell. This caused great and universal 
dissatisfaction. The export duty on oil was at the 
same time increased, as well as those on several other 
articles of exportation, as, at Megalo-Kastron, on wax, 
carobs, &c.; and duties were imposed on many things 
which had never before paid anything. All supplies too, 
wanted either for the regular Arab troops in the island, 
or for Egyptian ships of war putting into the bay of 
Sudha, were to be furnished, according to a tarif of the 
government, at prices very much below their real value. 
A tax similar to the ‘‘octroi” of the French, was also 
introduced into Crete, and duties were paid at the gates 
of all the large towns on many articles of consump- 
tion. From this source and from some monopolies, 
farmed by contractors, an annual sum of £6000, which 
is considerable in Crete, as an addition to the already 
existing taxes, was obtained. 

While all these new and previously unheard-of im- 
posts served to demonstrate the Viceroy’s attachment 
to European institutions, and his wish to extend the 
improvements and discoveries of civilization to the soil 
of Crete, he made no attempt whatever to give the 
Cretans any of those returns for their money, which 
people ordinarily have in the heavily taxed countries of 
Europe. The roads which the Turks of Constantinople 
had never once caused to be repaired since they took 
the island, remained equally neglected by their successors 
of Alexandria. The progressive filling up of the ports 
of Rhithymnos and Megalo-Kastron, although so serious 
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an evil as to threaten the commerce of those places with 
destruction, remained unarrested. 

Not long after the commencement of hostilities be- 
tween Mehmét-Ali and the Porte, two Cretan Turks 
of rank were arrested and executed, without any form 
of trial or condemnation: one, because he had been to 
visit a relation, formerly a Pasha of Crete, and then 
in the employ of the Sultan; the other, because he 
had made application for a mukata at Constantinople ; 
although he might have known that the Viceroy meant 
to seize on all the mukatds for himself, at least as fast 
as they became vacant, if not faster. 

In July 1832 a bujurdi of Mehmét-Ali was received, 
in which he replied to the Sultan’s firman against him, 
and ordered the Pasha of Crete “‘ to put to death every 
Mohammedan who should either entertain projects against 
the Viceroy, or should spread bad news in the island.” 

We may observe that all these resumptions of the 
old arbitrary system were directed against the Mo- 
hammedans exclusively, and mainly against the higher 
classes; and that, so far, the Christians had only to 
complain, as of evils actually endured, of the many new 
taxes by which they were oppressed. Perhaps to set 
his conduct towards the Mohammedans in contrast with 
his intentions towards his Christian subjects, Mehmét- 
Ali caused the rumour to be generally spread, during 
the continuance of the campaign in Asia Minor, that, 
if he succeeded in establishing his independence, his first 
act would be to affranchise the Christians, in every part 
of his dominions, from the payment of the poll-tax, and 
to establish complete civil equality between them and the 
Mohammedans. 

The young King Otho’s arrival in Greece, in Ja- 
nuary 1833, produced no important effect in Crete, where 
however the discontent caused by the new taxes was high 
enough without any addition to it. In April 1833 the 
authorities, who knew how widely diffused and general 
this discontent had become, were alarmed by clandestine 
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disembarkations of Greeks on different points of the 
coast. It was reported too, that the Virgin and several 
Saints had shewn themselves in various churches and 
monasteries of the island, and this rumour soon gained 
eredit with the Christian population, who assembled, 
sometimes in bodies of several thousands, at the holy 
places which had been favoured by these miraculous 
appearances. ‘These meetings naturally awakened the 
anxious attention of the local government, several mem- 
bers of which suspected them to be connected with 
some revolutionary design. 

Before the religious enthusiasm thus excited had 
subsided, it was announced that the Viceroy intended 
to visit the island in person: although the assertion 
was not at first believed, it proved true, and on the 
12th of August 1833, the Ruler of Egypt, Syria, and 
Crete, arrived. 

We have seen that the European principles, which 
were held out as the basis of the Egyptian government 
in Crete, when the people gave up their arms in 1830, 
and of which England and the other two powers were 
considered as the guarantees, had been sufficiently de- 
parted from in 1833. <A published declaration of the 
Sultan, on abandoning Crete to his powerful vassal, 
that ‘‘no taxes should in future be paid by the Cretan 
Greeks, excepting the tithe and the poll-tax,” had been 
so totally disregarded, that duties had been imposed on 
almost every article of both exportation and importation, 
and even on some articles of produce, as wine and spirit, 
when consumed by the grower on the spot. Although 
much had been said of introducing European institutions 
into the country, yet whenever it was desirable to put a 
man out of the way, he was still disposed of with the 
ease and indifference of the older Turkish times. 

When all this had taken place, the Viceroy arrived 
in the island, accompanied, as is usual in his progresses, 
by the British Consul-general, or Diplomatic Agent, 
Colonel Campbell, in whose eyes he of course intended to 
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display himself in the paternal character, which he is said 
not unfrequently to assume, in his intercourse with the re- 
presentatives, at Alexandria, of both England and France. 

Mehmét-Ali now published a proclamation, telling the 
Cretans how much he had occupied himself, both when 
at Alexandria and in Upper Egypt, with plans for pro- 
moting their welfare; and intreating them to approach 
his person, to tell him their wants, and to teach him 
every thing they might wish about their condition. The 
peasants were simple enough to take him at his word; 
and after embodying, in a respectful petition, an enu- 
meration of some of the many unpopular innovations 
which had marked the history of the two previous 
years, they delivered it to Mustafa-pasha, in order that 
he might present it to the Viceroy. They mentioned 
some of the most oppressive of the many new taxes; the 
arbitrary mode in which the poll-tax was exacted from 
them; and the presence of irregular troops (Albanians) 
dispersed in small parties of ten or twelve through the 
villages, where, having nothing to do, they had caused 
much domestic disquiet, and many divorces: they also 
complained of the severity with which the punishment 
by bastinado was applied. Such a document as this 
was what the Viceroy had never calculated on receiving, 
and the Pasha of Crete told the petitioners that he 
dared not present it to his master. Thus the people 
returned to their homes, far more disgusted than if no 
such professions of a wish to know their condition had 
ever been made. But the matter did not rest here; for 
the Viceroy having invited a declaration from the Cretans, 
it was determined to procure one. The Pasha’s secre- 
tary therefore drew up a fulsome petition, expressive 
only of happiness and affection: the document was signed 
by forty or fifty Greeks in the pay and about the person 
of Mustafa-pasha; and this wretched trick was meant 
to be played off as an expression of the sentiments of 
the Cretan people, and may, perhaps, have been so 
regarded by Colonel Campbell. 
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The Viceroy, after a short stay, caused to be given 
to the Council of Khania instructions for a proclamation, 
which they consequently published the day after his de- 
parture from the island. Some of its most remarkable 
provisions were the following :— 


Two persons acquainted with the laws of Egypt 
were to act as Commissioners, and to visit each village 
in the province of Khanidé, with the following ob- 
jects :— 

1. To make a list of the rich and the poor in each village, 
and to endeavour to effect an arrangement between them, 
so that the rich man might aid the poor with his money, 
and the poor the rich with his labour. 

2. ‘The members of any numerous families possessing but 
little property, were to be employed in cultivating the 
ground of their wealthier neighbours. 


O° 


When the number of labourers was very great in a 
village to which but little land belonged, they were to 
go and labour in neighbouring villages. 

4. Where grounds were near rivers, the Government was 
to indicate the most advantageous kind of cultivation. 


5. Every one was to sign an undertaking to conform to 
all these regulations. 


6. Lists were to be formed of all members of families 
not residing with their parents in the country, in order 
that, if found in the towns, they might be sent to their 
friends, that they might labour. 

7. For all land left uncultivated after the publication of 
the ordinance, there was to be paid the seventh of that 
produce which might have been obtained from it, if it 
had been cultivated in the best way. 

8. All persons leaving any part of their land uncultivated, 
for one, two, or three years, were to be “ punished ;” 
and, the fourth year, all their lands were to be taken 
possession of by a person named by the Government, 
and only one-fourth of the produce given to the old 
proprietors. 
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It must be borne in mind that the present population 
of Crete is quite inadequate to the cultivation of the 
country, and that in some parts, for instance, near the 
great plain of Mesara, formerly of Gortyna, full seven- 
eighths of the land has never been cultivated since the 
beginning of the revolution: so that the preceding provi- 
sions amounted absolutely to a confiscation of at least 
half even of the best land in the island. 

When these extraordinary regulations were to be 
executed by two persons acquainted with the laws of 
Egypt, we need not wonder at the alarm which the 
publication of them excited. We may, however, be 
surprised at the persuasion of the Greeks, that a 
paragraph which ordered the building, near Sudha, of 
two schools, one for Mohammedan and the other for 
Christian pupils, was merely a pretext for collect- 
ing their children together, that they might all be 
seized and put on board a ship of war at Sudha, in 
order to be conveyed to Egypt. Perhaps the para- 
graph about the schools was merely meant to keep 
up the Viceroy’s character before Colonel Campbell and 
M. Mimaut, as an enlightened prince, who wished to 
bring the civilization of Europe into every part of his 
dominions 

Certainly more extraordinary provisions could hardly 
have been conceived, than some of those of the proclam- 
ation; and any one, who is acquainted with the practical 
working of a Turkish government, will at once see what 
terror and dismay must have been felt by every Cretan 
on its publication. ‘The tendency of the measures, if 
executed by persons “ well acquainted with the laws of 
Egypt,” would be to make the Viceroy proprietor of a 
great part of the landed property of the country, and 
would thus enable him to apply the Egyptian system 
to Crete, and to reduce its independent mountaineers 
to the wretched condition of the fellahs. 

These fears and forebodings immediately spread 
through all the villages in the neighbourhood of Khania; 
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until on Sunday, the 8th of September, an Albanian 
Bimbashi, (Lieutenant-Colonel,) accompanied by a few 
men, presented himself in the church of a village, si- 
tuated on the lower acclivities of the great Sfakian 
mountains, and about ten miles from the city. Divine 
service being ended, he read over the proclamation: it 
was written in Greek, the common language of the island, 
and was therefore intelligible to his audience. Some of 
its many extraordinary and alarming provisions elicited 
an observation from a Christian peasant: the Turk re- 
plied to the remark by a blow. ‘Thus began a tumult, 
which ended in the soldiers being compelled to retire 
on the city. The peasants descended into the plain 
which surrounds Khania, accompanied by their wives 
and children, demanding justice. Their assembly be- 
came very numerous, and they immediately sent a de- 
putation to the Consuls of England, France, and Russia, 
at Khania, considering that the three nations, which in 
1830 had placed them under the government of the 
Viceroy of Egypt, guaranteeing to them the enjoyment 
of their property, would protect them against all these 
alarming innovations. The Consuls suggested, that 
the best course for them to adopt would be, to return 
peaceably to their villages, and await the arrival at 
Khania of Mustafé-pashé, the Governor-general of 
the island, who was then unfortunately absent at Megalo- 
Kastron. The fears, however, excited in the breasts of 
the people by the proclamation, were so strong, that 
instead of dispersing, they constituted themselves a per- 
manent Assembly; and the number of them thus con- 
gregated together soon amounted to several thousand 
men, who dwelt quietly under the trees in and about 
the village of Murniés, only three miles from the city of 
Khania. They consisted partly of Mohammedans, the fears 
of the true believers being as completely roused as those of 
the Christian population. The assembly dispatched 
memorials to the ambassadors of the three powers at 
Constantinople, and to the residents at Nauplia; at the 
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same time determining to remain assembled till they ob- 
tained answers from the respective governments to which 
they thus appealed. ‘The Consuls in vain exerted them- 
selves to persuade the people that the Pasha would satisfy 
them and remove their fears. No persuasions could 
induce them to break up their assembly, which, however, 
was perfectly peaceable, all the men being so completely 
unarmed, that they did not carry even the long knives 
which they ordinarily wear in their girdles. A single 
case of the theft of a few figs or grapes from a neigh- 
bouring vineyard, committed by one of them, was severely 
and publicly punished: and those who from time to time 
witnessed the order and decorum of their meeting, are 
unanimous in bestowing on them, at least for this re- 
markable point in the character of their proceedings, 
the highest praise. 

At length Mustafa-pasha arrived, and soon found, that 
the people had no longer any confidence in his promises. 
They remembered the part he had played during the 
Viceroy’s visit, in refusing to present their petition and 
in getting up a fictitious one in their name: they even 
called to mind one occurrence in which he had acted 
without good faith during the war of the revolution, 
so that all his entreaties, for he repeatedly entreated 
them to disperse, were useless. Mustafa-pasha in his 
first proclamation at once renounced the design of 
building the schools, which alone had caused an incredi- 
ble alarm, and also that of compelling the people to aid 
one another in cultivating their lands, leaving however a 
part of the Viceroy’s proclamation, by which the duty on 
sheep and horned cattle had been abolished, still in force. 
The Pasha was afraid, with good reason, of converting 
what we may call the passive resistance of the Cretans, 
into open revolt, if he had recourse to violent measures, 
and therefore would not disperse by force this unarmed 
and peaceable meeting. 

Thus an extraordinary spectacle was seen for many 
days. On the one side was a numerous assembly of 
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men, most of whom had, for nearly ten years, been 
inured to every scene of rapine and bloodshed, but who 
now demanded security for the observance of their rights, 


which they conceived to have been bestowed on them at — : 


the time of their transfer to Egypt under the sanction of 
the allied powers, and who as a means of obtaining their 
ends were really aiming to exert moral rather than physi- 
cal force; while, on the other side, was a Turkish Pasha, a 
native of the mountains of Albania, a great part of whose 
life had been past in scenes of guerilla warfare, with five or 
six thousand regular troops and fifteen hundred irregular 
Arnauts under his command, able to massacre nearly all 
the people assembled, had he attacked them, but wise and 
humane enough to pause, and to reflect on the dangers 
and difficulties which he would have to surmount, if he 
drove the whole population into actual rebellion. Such 
an instance of mutual forbearance and prudence, on the 
part of such people, is certainly very remarkable. 

The French Consul greatly exerted himself to in- 
duce the Cretans to disperse, but in vain. After the 
publication, on the twenty-second of September, of a 
proclamation, the object of which was to induce them 
to disperse, and in which redress was promised them on 
almost every point on which they had complained, 
many were disposed to accede to the Pasha’s solicitation; 
but others were distrustful, and believed that the fine pro- 
mises now made would soon be disregarded. Not a few 
of them even held that they were mere Representatives 
sent there, from the various districts of the island, for 
a special object; and that they had hardly a right to 
dissolve their meeting till that object should be attained, 
unless with the express permission of their constituents : 
notions which it is not a little singular to find among 
these ignorant Cretan peasants. The result of all this, 
however, was, that the next day the number of the 
assembly was very considerably diminished. 

On the 27th the French brig of war, Le Palinure, 
arrived at Sidha; the peasants thought she brought 
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them the French ambassador’s answer to their petition: 
no such thing however was the case, and the Commander 
spoke to them as the Consuls had done, exhorting them 
to submission, and assuring them of the groundlessness 
of most of their fears. This event caused a further 
diminution of the numbers assembled at Murniés. 

A few days later Sir Pulteney Malcolm put into Sudha, 
in the Britannia, from stress of weather: he told the 
malcontents, that ‘*the Pasha had made them excellent 
promises which they ought to accept, since, otherwise, 
now that they had obtained all they wanted, no one 
could blame Mehmét-Ali, if he adopted rigorous mea- 
sures.” 

On the 4th October the peasants sent a written 
statement to the English Admiral, before his departure, 
communicating to him their final determination, to re- 
main assembled until they should obtain the answer of 
the ambassadors. On the 17th of the same month, an 
Egyptian squadron, consisting of two ships of the line, 
three frigates, and four or five smaller vessels, arrived 
at Sudha. The Greeks flocked round the Admiral, their 
old acquaintance Osman-Nuredin, (now Osman-pasha,) 
who had aided Mustafa-pasha in effecting the pacifica- 
tion of the island in 1830, and entreated his protection. 

On the sth of November the two Pashds went to 
_ Murniés, the place where the thousands had been as- 
sembled. They were accompanied by about two hundred 
and fifty foot-soldiers and sixty horsemen. They found 
scarcely a hundred unarmed peasants, and arrested only 
five or six of them, and even these individuals they set 
at liberty almost immediately. 

On the 9th the French schooner La Mésange ar- 
rived at Sudha, and the Greeks, who supposed it to 
be the bearer of the French ambassador’s answer, were 
greatly disappointed to learn from its commander, that 
he was only come to protect Frenchmen and French 


Interests, in case of any disturbance, and could not listen 
to their complaints. 
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But few persons now remained assembled, and the 
meeting had for some time lost that formidable character 
which it certainly possessed as long as it was the spon- 
taneous assemblage of deputies from every part of the 
island, and from all classes of both religions; and while 
the whole population was in consternation and excitement 
on account of the Viceroy’s proclamation. Unfortunately 
the matter was not allowed to rest here. On the 10th an 
Egyptian corvette arrived, and landed two hundred men, 
announcing that four thousand more were on their pas- 
sage under Ismacl-bey, a young major-general, and 
nephew of Mehmet-Ali. 

It would seem that new orders were received by 
Osman-pasha on this occasion; for, the next morning, 
the two Pashds went out, at the head of a batallion of 
infantry and a few horsemen, and arrested thirty-three 
of the peasants who still remained at Murniés. The 
soldiers had not occasion to use their arms, no resistance 
being made. ‘The Pashas announced, by a proclamation, 
that chains would be the punishment of the obstinate 
men whom they had seized. 

On the 14th, three battalions of infantry arrived in 
ten transports, and every thing remained tranquil. It 
was at the same time clear, that unless a system less 
burdensome to the inhabitants of Crete, than that by 
which Egypt is oppressed, should be adopted, the Cretans 
would be driven, sooner or later, into real rebellion. 

Mehmét-Ali, however, was not yet satisfied, and he 
ordered the Pashas to put a certain number of the 
Cretans to death: this he owned to M. Mimaut, the 
Consul-general at Alexandria, who informed M. Fabre- 
guette, the French Consul in Crete, of the fact; and 
thus this latter gentleman, knowing what was likely to 
take place, made strong remonstrances on the spot to 
both the Pashas. On the 16th of November the Pashas 
fixed their head-quarters in the plain of Apokérona: 
they wrote frequently to the Viceroy, endeavouring to 
obtain a mitigation of his decree, now that the assembly 
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no longer existed. The representatives of France and 
England in Crete also wrote to M. Mimaut and Colonel 
Campbell, with the same view: in what tone those gen- 
tlemen remonstrated with the Viceroy of Egypt, I know 
not. 

The whole month of November thus passed away ; 
and, early in December, the fruits of what may per- 
haps look like the supineness of the European agents at 
Alexandria, were reaped in almost every district of the 
island. For Mehmét-Ali, when the Consuls did nothing 
to stop him, decided on making an example of a cer- 
tain number of Cretans, in order to strike terror into 
the rest of their countrymen; and the two Pashas re- 
ceived, while at Fré, the Viceroy’s definitive order. 
They therefore, on the 3d of December, directed that 
ten of the thirty-three peasants who had been arrested 
and imprisoned, should be conducted to Murniés, the 
place of the meeting, and there hanged. It does not 
appear that any names were given to the soldiers: the 
number ten was all that was wanted, and it was quite 
unimportant whether a Demetrius or a Basil, a Selim 
or an Ismael was taken. 

During the previous night, twenty-one other persons 
were arrested, and executed in different parts of the 
island. Few of those selected for destruction had been 
present at the meeting, and it is certain that they were 
seized simply in such a manner as seemed best calculated 
to strike terror into the whole population’. 

It was evident that both the Pashas had been com- 
pelled to adopt this savage step against every wish and 
opinion they entertained. When it was taken, Osman- 
Nuredin remained a few days longer at Fré, and then 
went on board a fast-sailing brig, giving orders to his 


' France is far better represented in Crete than any of the other great 
powers of Europe: M. Fabreguette had done all he could to avert this blow 
from the Cretans, and although he failed to do so, perhaps succeeded in dimi- 
nishing its violence. The details of the executions of seven of the Viceroy’s 
victims are given in Vol. 11. pp. 177—180. 
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squadron to follow him to Egypt. Nevertheless he made 
sail, not for Alexandria, but for Mytilene, where he 
landed a few days afterwards, and thence went to Con- 
stantinople. It would seem that the indications of 
savage barbarism of character displayed by the Vice- 
roy with regard to Crete, had no slight share in deter- 
mining the enlightened Osman-pashé, who had been 
entirely educated in Europe, and was the most distin- 
guished ‘Turk in Egypt, to abandon his master. 

It would be difficult to describe the effect produced 
on all the inhabitants of the island by these atrocious 
murders. Every one, even the most peaceable, felt that 
he might have been seized: and this feeling was com- 
mon to both Christians and Mohammedans. 

It has been observed, that Mustafa and Osman- 
Nuredin, in one of their proclamations addressed to the 
people at Murniés, told them that chains would be the 
lot of those who remained assembled. The Pashas, 
therefore, it is plain, never anticipated any such sangui- 
nary ferocity on the part of their master. Moreover, 
of the thirty-three thrown into prison, ten being selected 
quite at random and hanged, the other twenty-three 
were released; so that, although this truly Oriental 
justice hangs ten persons, yet it lets twenty-three (who 
were just as culpable as the others) escape without even 
the slightest punishment. 

Doubtless, if these measures of the Viceroy’s Repre- 
sentatives had been anticipated, the Sfakians would 
have risen in open revolt, and would have been joined 
by all the inhabitants, of both religions, in the country: 
but the executions took place simultaneously, and with- 
out any one’s having expected such a catastrophe. 

My reader now knows something of the condition 
of Crete at the end of 1833, within two months of the 
time when I landed at Khania. 
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KHANIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


VIEW OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. ARRIVAL AT KHANIA. THE 
RAMAZAN AND CARNIVAL. TOWN OF KHANIA. VENETIAN 
REMAINS. LION OF SAINT MARK. SAINT TITUS THE PATRON 
OF CRETE. CONSULS OF THE EUROPEAN POWERS. FESTIVAL OF 
THE BAIRAM. VISIT TO ISMAEL-BEY. LANGUAGE OF THE 
CRETANS. THE MOHAMMEDANS OF CRETE DRINK WINE. THE 


SITE OF CYDONIA DETERMINED. 
February 8, 1834. 


Ow entering the gulf of Khani4 I was struck with 
the grandeur and beauty of the White Mountains, which 
well deserve the name bestowed on them by both ancients 
and moderns, and attract the notice of every one who 
passes the southern promontories of Laconia, either on 
approaching or leaving the islands of the Egean. 

The fame of the Cretan Ida is greater than that 
of these snow-clad summits, and I had some difficulty 
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in persuading my companions that the majestic forms 
before us were not those of the loftiest and most cele- 
brated mountain in the island}. 

At daybreak this morning, we could only just dis- 
cern the distant outline of the T'aenarian promontory : 
now, we rapidly approached the city of Khania’; the 
minarets of which, towering above its other buildings, 
and conspicuous from afar, were the first sensible object 
that reminded me of the wide difference between the 
social scenes which I had left, and those by which I 
should soon be surrounded. 

As the boats of the Hind pulled into the harbour, 
to land me with my companions, we were asked, in a 


language the sounds of which I had not heard for 


1 From the neighbourhood even of Cape Matapan it may be possible to 
see Ida, when the atmosphere is very clear; but many travellers make the 
mistake of my companions. As Monsieur de Lamartine rounded the Laco- 
nian cape, on sailing towards Nauplia, these White Mountains, on which there 
was undoubtedly no snow when he saw them early iu August, drew from him 
the poetical apostrophe: ‘‘ Voici les sommets lointains de Vile de Créte, qui 
s’élévent a notre droite, voici /’ Ida, cowvert de neiges qui parait d’ici comme 
les hautes voiles d’un vaisseau sur la mer.”? Voyage en Orient, par M. 
Alphonse DE LaMARTINE, Tom.1. p. 124. SoxLinus, in speaking of 
Crete, c. xvi. says: “‘ Albet jugis montium—qui ita excandescunt ut eminus 
navigantes magis putent nubila.” 

2 Te Xava. It is usually called La Canea by the Italians, who began by 
calling it Cania, and La Canée by the French. English and German travel- 
lers and writers, who have mostly been ignorant of the language spoken in 
the island, have naturally adopted the Italian name. The old traveller 
THEVET, Cosmographie de Levant, fol. 28. ed. Anvers, 1556, calls the city 
Alquenee, a name derived from the sound of a//la Canea, which he may have 
heard uttered by Venetians. A very general corruption of the same kind 
has been produced, in the names of many ancient places, by the Italians, 
during the middle ages. Thus cis tyv Aia has become Standia; eis ry 
Ko, Stanchio; cis thv Ajpvo, Stalimene; and so forth. The ancient appel- 
lations of these places are alone those by which they have ever been known 
to their inhabitants. An origin of the European barbarism, Stalimene, was 
suggested, nearly three centuries ago, by BELoN, Observations de plusieurs 
Singularitez etc. fol. 25. Ch. xxv. ‘* Nous trouvons que Lemnos est nommée 
en Italien Stalimene, de nom corrompu de deux dictions Greques vulgaires, 
Sto, et Limni: Sto est 4 dire A, et Limni Lemnos.” It is not the words S70 
Anpur, but X7Hv Ajvo, that contain the elements of the corruption. Stan- 
limene was naturally converted into Stalimene. Constantinople also is still 
called 4 Idducs, or eis tiv Iédwv, by the Greeks, although the Turks have 
corrupted the latter expression into the single word Istambdl. 
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several months, whether we had come from a Turkish 
port; and thus learnt that Mehmét-Ali has bestowed 
on Crete a sanitary establishment. Coming as we did 
from Malta, we landed immediately, as, in all likelihood, 
we should have done, even if we had been from Con- 
stantinople®. I delivered to the British Consul, Signor 
Capo Grosso, a native of Spalatro who has_ resided 
more than half a century in the Levant, a letter of 
introduction from the Admiral, Sir Pulteney Malcolm : 
and I was received by him with even greater demon- 
strations of hospitality than I could have wished; for 
he would not hear of my hiring apartments in the 
city, but insisted on my becoming his own guest. 

At sunset a salute was fired from the guns of the 
fortress, and the minarets of the different mosques in 
the city were illuminated with numberless lamps. 


Just at this season Ramazani’s fast 

Through the long day its penance did maintain ; 
But, when the lingering twilight hour was past, 
Revel and feast assumed the rule again. 


Similar nightly festivity and revelry were likewise in- 
dulged in, during the first days of our stay in Khania, 
by the families of all the Consuls. This year the 
Carnival of the Catholics, and the Ramazan of the 
Mohammedans, happen at the same time. 

The uniform tranquillity, which now reigns within 
the walls of this fortified city, is very different from 
the habitual violence, in which the Mohammedan Kha- 
nidtes used to indulge before the Greek revolution. The 
population is nearly six thousand souls, of whom the 
Christians and Jews amount to about the seventh part. 

The Venetian city dates from a.p. 1252, when a colony 
was sent to occupy it. The object of the foundation 
was to keep down the Greeks, who had been in arms, 
and at open war with their Italian lords, almost without 


3 In Crete a slight quarantine is now imposed on ships of war, but only 
when from a place where the plague is actually raging. 
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intermission, from the day when the Venetians first set 
foot on their shores’. 

As I walked through the streets of Khania, the 
period when Venice possessed the island was often re- 
called to my mind. ‘The arches seen, in the view of 
the port and city at the head of the chapter, were 
designed for Venetian Galleys’; and coats of arms are 
still observed over the doorways of some of the prin- 
cipal houses’. Most of the churches, both Greek and 
Latin, have been converted into mosques: the chapel 
of San Rocco is however still recognized by the fol- 
lowing inscription on. the frieze of its entablature : 

DEO O. M. ET D. ROCCO DICATVM MDCXXxX. 


We have here an instance of the not uncommon 
Roman Catholic custom, of inscribing on a church the 
name of the Saint to whom it is dedicated. A similar 
practice existed among the heathen Greeks and Romans, 
from whom, in all probability, the modern usage has 
been derived. It would fill a page to enumerate the 
pagan temples on which were thus inscribed the names 
both of deities and of those deified mortals whom the 


* Cronaca VENEZIANA dal Primo Doge Paoluccio Anafesto, cioé dall’ 
anno DCXCV sino al MCCCCXXX. (In this MS. there is a gap from 824 
to 1244.) See the Catalogo della Biblioteca Marciana, p. 226. The MS. is 
numbered Codice x1x. At pag. 27. Del 1252. “‘Li Greci de isola de Candia 
ano avuto sempre mal animo contra la Signoria de Venetia, non contenti star 
sotto quela. Cognosando la Signoria de Venetia, la delibero de far una cita 
fra Candia et Retimo (this is a very great topographical mistake of the 
Chronicler) per astrenzer li diti Grecj, et cusi fo edifichado la tera de la Cania, 
et in quel luogo fono mandati molti zentilhomeni ad habitar de li, con le 
condition che sono mandati li altri zentilhomeni in Candia. Et fato la Cania 
el primo retor che fo mandado fo Mess. Felipo Zulia (that is Giuliani).’’ See 
also CORNARO, or, to use his Latin name, CorNELIUs, Creta Sacra, Vol. 1. 
pp. 278. & 283. The existing fortifications of the principal cities of Crete 
were, however, constructed by the Venetians at a much later period. 

5 The lighthouse near the entrance of the port no longer exists: it fell 
in a stormy night while I was in Crete. 

6 One is accompanied by a date and an inscription: 


—— 


MVLTA TVLIT FECITQ PATER SVDAVIT ET ALSIT 
ET STVDVIT DULCES SEMPER REQVIESCERE NATOS 


CIOIOCVITI IDIB IAN. 
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Saints of the Romish and Greek churches so closely 
resemble’. 

The following bas-relief and inscription is at a 
considerable height from the ground, in the Venetian 
building now used as a military hospital for the regular 


Arab troops of Mehmét-Ali. 
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There are few cities in the East, over which Venice 


has ruled, where the traveller fails to notice the standard 
of Saint Mark : 


7 It will suffice to refer to SPANHEIM, de Praest. et Us. Numism. Antiq. 
Diss. x111. pp. 649—652. I need hardly add Lucran, Ver. Hist. 1. 32. 
and 11. 3. with the well-known temple of Mylasa, (PocockE, Description 
of the East and some other Countries, Vol. 11. Part 11. p. 61. ed. Lond. 1745. 
CHANDLER, Travels in Asia Minor, c. tv1. CHOoIsEUL-GOUFFIER, 
Voyage Pittoresque en Gréce, Tom. 1. p. 144. LEakr, Asia Minor, p. 230.) 
that of Augustus at Assos, and others found in works on the antiquities of 
the city of Rome. There can be little if any doubt that the letters AM@I, 


part of an inscription discovered by Colonel Leake, were on the cornice of 
Amphiaraus’s temple: see LEAKE, on the Demi of Attica, p. 202. 
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The Lion which through fire 
And blood she bore, o'er subject earth and sea. 


The natives of Crete long considered their own 
countryman, ‘Titus*, as their patron Saint. Hence 
the Venetians, when here, seem to have transferred to 
him part of that respect which, elsewhere, would pro- 
bably have been manifested for Mark alone. During 
the celebration of several great festivals of the Church, 
the response of the Latin Clergy of Crete, after the 
prayer for the Doge of Venice, was ‘ Sancte Marce, 
tu nos adjuva;” but, after that for the Duke of Candia, 
‘*Sancte Tite, tu nos adjuva.” The prayer for the 
Metropolitan of the island was not inappropriately fol- 
lowed by the same invocation of St Titus, his archi- 
episcopal predecessor. 

The bronze guns which had been allowed, ever 
since the Turks acquired possession of the island, to 
remain on the ramparts both of this city and of the 
Kastron, have most of them been removed by Meh- 
mét-Ali-pasha, and taken to Alexandria; where doubt- 
less they have already been melted and converted into 
money. 

The several Consulates look on the port, and are 
distinguished by the flags of their respective coun- 
tries, which each Consul hoists on Sundays, and when- 
ever a vessel of his own nation arrives, or leaves the 
harbour. The right of thus hoisting a flag was pos- 
sessed only by the French Consul, in Crete, till a few 


8 On the point of Titus’s Cretan origin the Eastern and Western Churches 
are not fully agreed. See CorNELIUS, Creta Sacra, 1. pp. 189, 190. In a 
Greek life of him, he is described as nephew of the Proconsul of Crete, and is 
said to have been sent into Judea by his uncle, who had heard, even in Crete, 
of the wonders which Christ was performing in that country, and wished to 
know whether there was any truth in the current reports about them. The 
author of another legend, not satisfied thus to connect Titus with the Roman 
Proconsul, describes him as ‘‘ the son of noble Cretan parents, of the race of 
Minos.’’ These legends are entitled to about as much credit as the better 
known falsehood, respecting Pilate’s letter to Tiberius, which is equally 
rejected by the philosophical historian (G1rBBoNn, Decline and Fall, c. xvr.) 
and the orthodox divine: (Bishop Kaye, on Tertullian, p. 110. 2d ed.) 
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years ago. Many ineffectual attempts to obtain the 
privilege were made, from time to time, by persons 
called the representatives of Great Britain and other 
powers; but always failed. It was not till the island 
was, practically, under the authority of Mehmét-Ali, 
that the British Ensign was unfurled within the Moham- 
medan city of Khania. 

At daybreak on the 11th of February the guns of 
the fortress announced the welcome arrival of the long 
expected Bairam. Another great religious festival, 
called by the same name, and which will take place 
in April, is annually celebrated in remembrance of the 
sacrifice offered by Abraham’. 

During my stay at Khania I became acquainted 
with most of its European inhabitants. French is the 
general language of social intercourse In use among 
them. The only person, however, out of the whole 
Frank population of the city, whose life had not been 
almost entirely spent in the Levant, was Monsieur 
Fabreguette, the French Consul. From this gentleman, 
and his amiable consort, I received every attention, and 
with them I spent most of my time. The records of 
the Consulate throw much light on the history of the 
Turkish domination; and the facts which they disclose, 
would alone suffice to justify the revolt of the Christian 
population of Crete, at the outbreaking of the Greek 
revolution. 

Mustafa-pasha, the Governor General of Crete, re- 
sides chiefly at Megalo-Kastron, the principal city of 
the island. It was celebrated throughout Europe, about 
a century and a half ago, under its Italian name of 
‘Candia, for the heroic resistance which the Venetians 
made, within its walls, to the then all-powerful and 
all-conquering arms of the Turks. 

The day after the commencement of the Bairam 
I visited Ismaél-bey, the present Governor of Khania, 


9 RELAND, de Religione Mohammedica, p. 109. ed. 1717. It is distin-' 
guished from the Ramazan-Bairam as ‘‘ the Bairam of sacrifice.” 
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accompanied by the interpreter of the English Consul. 
The Bey is a nephew of the Viceroy of Egypt. I found 
him, of course, on his divan. He rose to receive me, 
and was extremely civil. While we were smoking pipes 
and taking coffee, the conversation turned, as is usual on 
such occasions, on various unimportant topics. He has 
lived chiefly at Alexandria, and once began to learn 
French, with which many Egyptian Turks are some- 
what acquainted ; but the number of his employments 
compelled him to abandon it. While I was with him, 
a most corpulent man, of very lofty stature, Ali-aga- 
Sufta-Zadé, one of the old Cretan Turks of distinction, 
came in and walked up to the divan. The Bey rose 
and saluted him on the right cheek. The Cretan gentle- 
man presented the Governor with a rose, a rarity here, 
as I am told, at this season, though it is very common 
in Malta”. This Cretan speaks Greek, as is done by 
all the inhabitants of the island, both Mohammedans 
and Christians. 

I soon found that the whole rural population of 
Crete understands only Greek. The Aghas, who live 
in the principal towns, also know Turkish; although, 
even with them, Greek is essentially the mother-tongue. 
As to the peasant, when he has said salam aletkim, or 
replied aleikim salam, he has exhausted the whole 
stock of his Mohammedan lore. One consequence of 
this ignorance of Turkish is, that the language of the 
places of religious worship is less understood, by the 
Cretan followers of the Prophet, than the Latin of the 
Catholic ritual is by the people of France or Italy". 
Thus also in different parts of Asia Minor, I have found 


10 The words of a Greek song, which I heard in Crete, assign the rose 
to April: Maptu pov pé ta NovAovda, ‘Ampitt pe ta poda. The more 
common modern name is tpravtdpvAXov. On the rose of the ancient 
Greeks see Dr Noxian, in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, Vol. 11. pp. 327—351. 

11 T believe the public prayers, in mosques, are usually in Arabic; and 
thus the poor Mohammedans of Crete are, in fact, doubly removed from the 
possibility of understanding them. 
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Greek populations, who were totally ignorant of every 
language except Turkish, but among whom the services 
of the Church were still performed, as elsewhere, in 
ancient Greek ”. 

It is not difficult to account for this universal pre- 
valence of the Greek language in Crete. Nearly all 
the rural population of the island may be said to have 
a common descent from the Christian Cretans of the 
middle ages. The worldly advantages, which used to 
result from embracing Islamism, have induced whole 
districts to abandon the faith of their forefathers. This 
effect of the Turkish rule was sensibly felt even by the 
end of the seventeenth century'*; and was complained of, 
by the Archbishop of Gortyna, when Chevalier visited 
the island“. Thus a mere change of religious faith was 
naturally unaccompanied by any change of language”. 


12 A similar observation may be made of the Christian populations of many 
other Eastern countries. See GIBBON, c. xLviI. ‘* The lapse of time has 
seconded the sacerdotal arts; and in the East, as well as in the West, the 
Deity is addressed in an obsolete tongue, unknown to the majority of the 
congregation.”” The peculiarity, which I found in some towns of Asia 
Minor, is noticed by CHANDLER, Travels in Asia Minor, c. Lxxiv. At 
Philadelphia the clergy and laity were equally ignorant of Greek, ‘‘ yet the 
liturgies and offices of the church are read as elsewhere, and have undergone 
no alteration on that account.”” See also BEaurorT, Karamania, p. 123. 

18 ToURNEFORT, Voyage du Levant, Vol. 1. p. 85. ‘‘La pluspart des 
Turcs de Visle sont renégats, ou fils de renégats.’’ 'Tournefort visited Crete 
in 1700, the town of Candia having been taken in 1669. 

14 Louts CHEVALIER, Voyage du Levant: (MS. No. 19. in the Biblio- 
theque de 1]’Arsenal, at Paris.) ‘‘ Ces pauvres malheureux (the Greeks) sont 
si fort vexés et tourmentés par les Turcs, ainsi que me l’a dit 4 moy-méme 
VArchevéque de Candie, qu’il y en a eu plusieurs qui se font Turcs pour 
se redimer de vexation, et pour s’exempter de payer le carache.’’? Chevalier 
was in Crete from the 24th August till the 6th October 1669. About forty 
years later an English traveller visited Crete, and says, ‘* There are some 
villages where the inhabitants, who were formerly Christians, are almost 
entirely become Mahometans.”” See PocockE, Vol. 11. Part 1. p. 268. 

15 In the Moréa, on the contrary, most of the Mohammedans were 
strangers, and real Turks, at all events by descent, although, even there, 
the apostasy of an entire village has sometimes happened, as at Mirdéka: see 
CocKERELL, in Hucues, Travels in Greece and Albania, Vol. 1. p. 189. 
2d ed. The apostasy of Crete can only be compared with that of Albania, 
on which consult LEAKE, Researches in Greece, p. 250. 
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The same historical fact serves also to account for 
another peculiarity in the manners of the Cretan Moham- 
medans, namely, that they all drink wine without the 
least scruple. ‘The Cretan Greek used to have plenty 
of excellent wine, at a very slight cost; and had always 
been in the habit of drinking it before his conver- 
sion: thus, after he became one of the faithful, he 
neglected to comply with the practice of the Moham- 
medans'. His children followed him, in this disregard 
of an unpleasant observance of their adopted religion ; 
and, even to the present day, a Cretan Mohammedan 
drinks his wine, as unscrupulously as any Christian in 
the country”. 

It is probable that other characteristics of the social 
relations between the Mohammedans and Christians of 
Crete, have been owing to the same cause. It was 
far from unusual, before the Greek revolution, for a 
Mohammedan to stand as godfather to the child of his 
Christian friend. I may instance two persons, whose 
names were both celebrated in the history of the war in 
this island, the Mohammedan Agriolidhes, of Dibaki in 
the plain of Messara, and the Christian Captain Russos, 
of Askyfo in Sfakia, who were thus connected'*. The 
frequency of the relation has given rise to a very 
common mode of address, from a Christian to a Mo- 


16 Some persons may suppose that these neophytes would have been likely 
to manifest an excess, rather than a deficiency, of zeal for the observances of 
their adopted religion; but it seems that, elsewhere as well as in Crete, the 
juice of the grape has been more valued, by such persons, than a reputation 
for orthodoxy: Dr VitLAmontT, Voyages, Liu. 111. Ch. xv. fol. 288. ed. 
Par. 1602. ‘*Ceux qui sont zelateurs et obseruateurs de leur loy, ne boiuent 
iamais que de l’eau—les autres, qui sont en grand nombre, signamment des 
Chrestiens reniez, boiuent du vin.” 

17 TANCOIGNE, Voyage a Smyrne, dans l’Archipel et Vile de Candie, 
Tom. 1. p. 99. “Le ture candiote est peu estimé dans les autres parties de 
Vempire. Cette mauvaise reputation est fondée, chez les Musulmans, sur 
sa négligence a observer certains points du Koran.” 

18 Sivtexvos is the word used to denote this relation between the natural 
and spiritual father of the same child. The Italian epithet compare, xouvp- 
mapns, iS also used; but ctvtexvos is far more common in Crete, 
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hammedan, even when no connexion of the kind really 
exists between them”. 

Although I thought myself sufficiently acquainted 
with modern Greek when I landed in Crete, yet I 
discovered, the very first time I spoke with a Cretan 
peasant, that I was still at a great distance from a 
knowledge of his language: and so numerous are its 
peculiarities that, for some weeks, I had to spend much 
of my time in endeavouring to render myself familiar 
with them. I thought it worth while to do this, since 
most of the information, of any value, which I hoped 
to obtain here, could only be acquired by intercourse 
with those who know no other language than the 
Cretan”. 

Of other parts of Grece the observation that ‘ their 
dialects have not so marked a difference, as those of 
distant provinces in France or England*',” is undoubtedly 
true. But, on speaking, for the first time, with a Cretan 
mountaineer, the Greek of Constantinople would be 
almost in the situation of a person, who, while familiar 
only with the Italian language, should attempt to con- 
verse with an uneducated native of Milan or Ferrara. 

Before leaving Khania, to travel through the island, 
I will endeavour to determine whereabouts the ancient 
Cydonia was situated. Homer speaks of the Cydonians, 


19 <¢Good morning, gossip,’’ is an expression which I have repeatedly 
heard a Cretan Christian use, in speaking to 2 Mohammedan of his acquaint- 
ance. The word “ brother,” so generally used by the Greek in addressing 
his Christian brethren, is, I think, never thus bestowed on a follower of the 
Prophet. On this gossipred or compaternity I shall have again to speak. 

20 Several extracts, from three works of Cretan poets of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, are given by Colonel LEAKE, Researches in Greece, pp. 101—127. 
Detached portions of the Erotocritos are still known to the Cretan peasantry. 
I found a copy of the poem at Khania. The common language of the island 
has undergone a considerable change since those poems were written, in con- 
sequence of the presence of ‘Turkish Governors in the three chief cities, and, 
perhaps, of Turkish settlers in their neighbourhood. Many Turkish words 
are now found in it, and have even got into the mouth of the Sfakians, among 
whom no Turk has ever dwelt, and who have had extremely little intercourse 
with the cities. 

21 LEAKE, Researches in Greece, p. 65. 
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vho dwelt about the stream Iardanus”, but nowhere — 
mentions a city Cydonia. Traditions respecting its 
origin, all relating to remote ages, though differing 
among themselves, sufficiently prove it to have existed 
in very ancient times”. And this is confirmed by a 
well-known passage of a Roman writer”, Herodotus, 
it is true, assigns the foundation of Cydonia to the 
Samians, who established themselves there, and, during 
their five years’ residence in it, built the temple of 
Dictynna, as well as those which still existed in the 
city when the historian wrote”. That the Samians 
adorned the city of which they obtained possession, 
seems to be clearly shewn by this passage of Herodotus ; 
but the legends, which have been referred to, render it 
equally certain that Cydonia existed long before the 
age of Polycrates. 

Strabo’s notice of Cydonia as ‘situated on the 
sea, and looking towards Laconia,” points out this part 
of the coast, as the district in which its site is to be 
sought for. His statement, that it was distant eight 
hundred stades from both Cnossos and Gortyna™, will 
be of no assistance to us in our attempt to determine 
its precise position; for the only question deserving of 
any investigation is, whether it occupied the place of 
the modern Khania, or was inland somewhere here- 
abouts”; and these distances of the Geographer are 


22 HomeER, Odyss. 111. 292. 

“Hye Kudwves évatov, lapdavov audi pécbpa. 

23 DiopoRus Sicuuus, v. 78. Pausantias, vill. p.- 707. SCHOLIAST 
on THEOCRITUS, VII. 12. and the SCHOLIAST on APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, 
Iv. 1492. Mrurstus, Creta, p. 29, and Horck, Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 23. 

24 FLorus, 111.7. ‘*Cnossum et Erythraeam, et, ut Graeci dicere solent, 
urbium matrem Cydoneam.”’ 

25 HERODOTUS, I11. 44. 59. Ta ipa ta év Kudwvin éovta vuv obtoi 
elo. ol Woincaytes, Kal Tov THs AtkTbvHs VvHov. 

26 STRABO, X. p. 479. Kudwvia © éai GaratTy pév idpuvtar, BrAETOVTA 
ampos Thy Aakwvikyy" dvéxer © ExaTépas TO ioov, THs TE KYwWoooU Kat Tov 
loptuvos, otov dkTakocious oTadious. 

27 'T'wo other opinions have been advanced: according to one of them, 
Cydonia was eight or nine miles to the east of Khania; the other is entertained 

by 
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equally applicable to either situation. An earlier au- 
thority than Strabo, Scylax, is somewhat more explicit, 
and mentions Cydonia as having a harbour which could 
be closed*; an expression which would certainly lead 
us to place the city on the shore. The port of Khamia 
exactly answers to the description of Scylax. 


























by some living scholars and geographers, who suppose the site to be as many 
miles to the west of the modern city. The former opinion is totally unfounded, 
and wholly irreconcileable with all that we learn from ancient authors about 
the site. As to the latter, it will be soon enough to speak of the ruins which 
Lapie, in his map of Crete, Mr Gail, in his notes on the Maritime Itinerary, 
and Dr Cramer, in his Description of Ancient Greece, (Vol. 111. p. 366.) lay 
down as belonging to Cydonia, when I visit the place where they are said to 

exist. 
°8 ScyLax OF CaRryANnDa, in Hudson’s Minor Greek Geographers, 
Vol. 1. p. 18. or in Vol. 1. p. 265. of Mr Gail’s edition. Kudwvia, kai 
Aipnv KAetotds, mods Bopéav. The expression Amuyv Krerords, so fre- 
quently used by ancient authors, is well explained by Colonel LEAKE, 
Topography of Athens, p. 311, and, Travels in the Morea, Vol. 11. pp. 436-7, 
where he concludes, ‘‘the ports were thus ckAerorol Aypéves, were placed within 
the walls of a town, and might be closed by a chain.’” We shall meet with 
others in the island. I find that, about a century ago, an iron chain used every 
night to be drawn across the narrow entrance of the port of the Kastron, to 
prevent the unperceived ingress or egress of any vessel. See Vol. 1. p. 34. of 
PEREGRINUS IN JERUSALEM, Fremdling zu Jerusalem, oder ausfuehrliche 
Reise-Beschreibungen &c. &c. &c. by P. Angelicus Maria Myller, Ordens 
der 
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Maritime symbols are also found on autonomous 
coins of Cydonia”: and both Ptolemy and Pliny mention 
the town as situated on the sea. The latter author puts 
it between Minoa and Pergamum, and the former be- 
tween Minoa and Dictynnaeum ; accounts which are per- 
fectly consistent with one another, as well as with what 
we have learnt from Scylax. The notices of the place 
in Pomponius Mela, Hierocles, and the Geographer of 
Ravenna, prove nothing with respect to its situation ; 
but there still remains another most important witness, 
whose testimony, when added to those already brought 
forward, will finally decide the question. It is the 
Author of the Periplus published by Iriarte”. We find 


Cydonia mentioned in it as a city with a harbour, at 


der Diener unser Lieben Frauen, Boemischer Provinz, &c. &c. &c. Wien 
und Nuernburg 1735. He remained thirty days in the Kastron, (p. 33.) 
and greatly regretted his inability to discover the sepulchre of P. An- 
tonio di Viterbo, the only object of any interest for him which the island 
contained. 

29 GUSSEME, Diccionario Numismatico Generale, Vol. 11. p. 419; also 
mentioned by RascuE, Lexicon Rei Numariae, Vol. 11. 1137. 

30 REGIAE BIBLIOTHECAE MaTRiITENSIS CopicEs GrarEcit MSS. 
ed. InrarTE, Matr. 1769. p. 493. or GartL’s Geographi Graeci Minores, 
Tom. 11. p. 498. “Awd tov ‘Axoitiov (the island of Haghios Theddhoros) 
els Kudwviav otad. &'. wodus éotiv’ Eyer Nipwéva, Kai eis THY elsodov Bpayn 
éxer. The last five words are just those which a Greek sailor of the present 
day would use, if speaking on the same subject; for these Boayn (on which 
word consult LoBEcx, on Phrynichus, Parerga, p. 537.) have preserved their 
name in modern Greek, and are close to the entrance of the port. Many of the 
rocks emerge from the water a little to the west of that entrance. When at 
Khania, in the hot weather, I frequently bathed in the sea; and, on account 
of these rocks, could only do so by rowing half a mile from the mouth of the 
harbour. Some of them are seen in the plan on the preceding page, as laid 
down in Boschini’s *‘ Pianta della Canea.’’ The entrance to the harbour is so 
narrow, that any pilot, not well acquainted with it, might easily run his ship 
aground; as was done, while I was at Khanid, by a Turkish vessel from 
Alexandria, which attempted to enter the port two or three hours after sunset. 
With the express testimony of the Periplus, to the maritime situation of 
Cydonia, we may compare a passage of GEORGE GEMISTUS, quoted by 
TZSCHUCKE, on Strabo, Tom. Iv. p. 241. Kudwvia 6é éwi péev To Aivyaiw 
Kal avTy, év O€ Tots comepiots THS Kpntns pépest, Kali émwilaaTTia. 
On Gemistus, or Pletho, as he is likewise called, the reader may consult 
Faspricius, Bib. Graec. Vol. x11. pp. 85—101. ed. Harl. Vintorson, 
Anecdota, Tom. 11. p. 244. SrEBENKEES, on Strabo, Tom. 1. p. xxxvi. 
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the entrance of which there were rocks or shallows: 
an accurate description of the port of the modern 
town. 

This identity of the actual physical features observed 
in and near the harbour of Khania, with those assigned 
by ancient writers to Cydonia, must, I think, be ad- 
mitted as irresistible evidence of the situation of the 
ancient city. 

No one will expect to find remains of walls, temples, 
or public buildings, constructed in ancient times, in or 
near a city, which experienced so many vicissitudes of 
fortune in its middle-age history. The five bastions of 
Khania must alone have sufficed to consume almost 
every evidence of the locality of Cydonia which existed 
at the time of their construction. But, although it is 
in vain that we now endeavour to find traces of the 
ancient city, either within the walls or in the immediate 
vicinity of the modern Khania*'; yet I have had the 
good fortune of discovering, among the manuscripts of 
the Library of the Arsenal, at Paris, proofs that, in all 
probability, such vestiges existed less than a hundred 
and forty years ago. Monsieur Louis Chevalier, Pre- 
sident of the Parliament of Paris, who was in Crete 
in the year 1699, saw, outside of Khania, and near the 
Mohammedan cemetery, remains of mosaic work, which 
he describes very minutely, and which seem to have 
belonged to some ancient temple”. 


31 Tt is impossible to place any reliance on SavaRy’s account, Lettres sur 
la Gréce, Lettre xx1x. p. 256. I know not what he can have taken for “des 
restes d’anciennes murailles construites avec beaucoup de solidité ;”? and cannot 
but suppose this to be one of the passages, which serve to justify the observa- 
tion of his friend Sonn1n1, Voyage en Gréce et en Turquie, Tom. I. p. 349: 
“¢Comme voyageur, Savary s’égare au-dela des limites que l’exactitude a 
posées.”’ 

32 VoYaAGE DU LEvanrT, etc. par Mr Louis CHEVALIER, Tom. I. p. 99. 
MS. No. 19, in the Bibliotheque de Arsenal: ‘‘ Hors de la ville sur le grand 
chemin pour aller au port, (he means to the port of Suda, where his ship was 
lying, ) joignant le cimetiére des T'urcs, qui tient beaucoup de terrain, on voit 
des restes d’un pavé fait de petites pierres d’un pouce quarré ou environ de 

diameétre, 


16 OLIVIER, POCOCKE AND PROFESSOR HOECK. [CHApP. 


Pococke says: ‘* About five miles to the south-south- 
west of Canea, there is a hill among the mountains, on 
which there are some ruins: I conjecture that this hill 
is Mount Tityrus, on which, according to Strabo, the 
city of Cydonia seems to have been situated*.” 

According to Strabo, Cydonia does not seem to 
have been situated on Mount Tityros. The words of 
the Geographer it is impossible to mistake: ‘In the 
Cydonian district there is a mountain Tityros, on which 
there is, not the Dictaean, but the Dictynnaean temple. 
Cydonia is situated on the sea”. Thus the assumption, 
that the city was built on the mountain, is absolutely 
contradicted by the very author on whose alleged autho- 
rity it 1s made. 

Olivier gives a sufficiently accurate account of the 
wretched ruins of walls which exist on the hill in 
question™ ; but is greatly mistaken in supposing them 
to be the remains of an ancient city. They are merely 
those of a middle-age fortress, and are utterly un- 
worthy of any minute description”. 

I should not have dwelt so long on this dry topo- 
graphical question, if Pococke’s hypothesis had not 
obtained the assent of a distinguished living scholar, 
Professor Hoeck®, to whom every one, who takes an 
interest in the antiquities of Crete, is under great 
obligations. 


diamétre, de differentes couleurs, et par compartiment. Ce pavé est tres bien 
conservé, et paroit fort ancien. Ily a lieu de croire qu’il y a eu anciemment 
a cet endroit quelque temple.” 

33 PococKE, Description of the East and some other Countries, Vol. 11. 
Part 1. Ch. 111. p. 247. 

34 OLIVIER, Voyage dans l’Empire Othoman, Tom. 11. Ch. x1. p. 289. 

35 T long put off my visit to them, for, convinced that Strabo’s expressions 
were conclusive as to the site of Cydonia, and not expecting to find ruins of 
another ancient city at this spot, I inferred that they would prove to be, what 
I found them, one of the innumerable fortresses which were constructed here 
in the middle ages, and most of which were built, soon after the Venetians 
first obtained possession of the island, at the commencement of the thirteenth 
century. 

86 HoeEck, Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 383. 
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The power and importance of Cydonia, in all the 
affairs of Crete, are made manifest by several passages 
of Polybius and Strabo. At one time she carried on 
hostilities, single-handed, against both Cnossos and 
Gortyna™. The first engagement between the Cretans 
under Lasthenes and Panares, and the Roman legions 
under Metellus, was fought in the Cydonian district®. 
The Romans were victorious, Metellus was saluted 
Imperator, and laid siege to Cydonia®. Now the 
ancient city, in all probability, obtained most of its 
water from the same copious source as supplies the 
modern town. Of this it must doubtless have been 
deprived, on its investment by the Romans. Hence the 
account given, of the sufferings from thirst of the be- 
sieged Cretans, probably relates solely to the inhabitants 
of Cydonia”. 

Thus too, in modern times, the Greeks, immediately 
on acquiring possession of the district round Khania, 
cut off this supply of water, from want of which the 
city, though peopled only by six or seven thousand 
inhabitants, greatly suffered’. 


37 Livy, xxxvit. 40. ‘*Cydoniatae bellum adversus Gortynios Gnos- 
slosque gerebant.”’ 

38 Appian, Cretica, Vol. 1. p. 99. ed. Schweigh. Kai vxa wév 6 Méted- 
os év Kudwvia Aacbévn. Cydonia is also first mentioned by Livy, Epit. 
Lib. 98. 

39 PHLEGON, in Photius, Biblioth. Cod. 97. p. 84. Bekk. and the authors 
last cited. 

40 VaLERIUS Maximus, vit. 6. Externa. ‘‘Cretensibus nihil tale prae- 
sidii affulsit: qui obsidione Metelli ad ultimam usque penuriam compulsi, 
sua jumentorumque suorum urina sitim torserunt, justius dixerim quam 
sustentarunt.”” 

41 CORRESPONDANCE DU VICE-ConsUL D’AUTRICHE (Mons. D’ Her- 
culez,) Lettre du 31 Aodt, 1821. ‘J’ai été victime de l’epidémie qui regne 
dans la ville, depuis que les Grecs ont coupé l’eau, et que nous sommes reduits 
a boire l’eau des puits, qui est salée.”” Again, under the date of 19 March, 
1822: ‘*Ces jours derniers les Grecs ont encore coupé les eaux de la ville— 
- trois cent insurgés ont mis en déroute mille deux cent Turcs, qui étaient sortis 
de la ville pour protéger la réparation des aqueducs.” 
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CHAPEL AND CEMETERY OF HAGHIA TRIADHA, 


CHAPTER II. 


VISIT TO HAGHIOS ELEUTHERIOS. DESCRIPTION OF THE MONAS- 
TERIES AND GROTTOS OF THE AKROTERI. 


SincE the districts of Crete, which are most likely 
to be interesting, have been but little explored, I shall 
notice very briefly such parts of the island as have 
been sufficiently described by modern travellers. Among 
these the immediate vicinity of Khania may safely be 
‘included. The beauties of its plain, which extends 
from the gate of the city to the Rhiza', have been care- 


1 The ‘‘ Piemonte”? of Western Crete; the term includes the whole of the 
lower northern slopes of the Sfakian Mountains. 
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fully delineated*. I must’ however speak of some monas- 
teries, and of two natural grottos, in the neighbourhood. 

The village of Murniés is somewhat less than three 
miles to the south of Khanid, at the foot of the moun- 
tains. Near it is the monastery of Haghios Eleuthérios’, 
which, as well as Haghia Kyriaké, was formerly a 
metoékhi of Haghia Khrusopeghé. The principal mo- 
nastery has been long deserted. The society of Haghios 
Eleuthérios consist of an Abbot or Hegtmenos*, and 
five monks. On visiting them I found the Abbot 
dressed, as is usually the case, in the same simple man- 
ner as his brethren. He was delighted to talk Greek 
with me, and told a long story about a treasure dis- 
covered some time ago by Europeans. On visiting the 
chapel of the convent, I observed not only paintings of 
the Virgin, Christ, Demétrios, and other Saints, but 
also a crucifix, consisting of an iron cross with a Christ 
in high relief on it. I suggested to the worthy Abbot 
that it was a novelty to see any thing so nearly ap- 
proaching the practice of the Roman Catholic Church 
in a Greek place of worship, where paintings alone, and 
not statues or bas-reliefs, are allowed®. He admitted 
that the thing was prohibited®, and, in itself, wrong; 
but added, that the crucifix had been there many many 
years, and contained within it a piece of the true cross’. 
In an engagement with the Mohammedans, during the 
revolution, a priest stood with it in his hand. As long 


2 See ToURNEFORT, Voyage du Levant, Tom. 1. p. 23. Savary, Let- 
tres sur la Gréce, Lettre xxx1v. Sonnin1, Voyage en Gréce et en Turquie, 
Ch. Xvi—xx. SrEBER, Reise nach der Insel Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 129, fol. 

3 Tov ayiov ’EXevGepiov. 4°O ‘Hyovpevos. 

5 There is a celebrated picture of the Virgin at Megaspélaeon, which is 
said to have been made by St Luke, several of whose paintings are seen in 
Roman Catholic churches. The image ‘‘attracts the visits of pilgrims, and 
makes a great addition to the revenue of the pious establishment.’’ See 
DopwELt’s Tour through Greece, Vol. 11. p. 450. It is said to be made 
of lentisk wood: BARTHOLDY, Voyage en Gréce, Part. 11. p. 2]. Fr. trans. 
The Greeks have two other paintings, which are called works of the same 
artist: see HarTLEY, Researches in Greece, Ch. x11. pp. 181]. 183. and 359. 

S Eivar éumodisuévo TO Tpayua. 7 Tov timiov otaupou. 
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as the affray lasted, balls were whizzing about him, and 
killing or wounding every one near; but, of course, 
he remained unhurt. Again, whenever any one _ pos- 
sessed by a demon® kisses it, the unclean spirit at once 
leaves him. After recounting to me all its virtues the 
Hegtmenos himself devoutly kissed the face of the 
Christ, which is worn away by these salutations, almost 
as much as the toe of Saint Peter’s great statue at 
Rome, and restored it to its place in the Church. 

As to the piece of the true cross which this crucifix 
is said to contain, it may be observed, that the credulity 
of the Greeks has enabled their clergy to supply every 
monastery with some precious reliques: and these of the 
true cross are numerous enough here, as well as in Ca- 
tholic countries, to justify Swift’s account of “my lord 
Peter’s old sign-post, with nails and timber enough in it 
to build sixteen large men of war’.” 

About half an hour’s walk from the gate of Khania 
is the village of Kalépa, situated on a rising ground not 
far from the shore. From above this village a beautiful 
view 1s obtained. On the spectator’s left are seen the 
noble snow-clad Sfakian mountains, and part of the 
plain of Khaniaé, which also lies extended before him. 
To his right is the fortified city, with its port and 
shipping; beyond which the eye, passing over the wide 
gulf of Khania, rests on the Dictynnaean promontory, 
and observes, still further in the distance, the Corycian 
cape, which terminates the view. 

The road from this spot to the monastery of Haghia 
Triadha" runs near two or three villages, without enter- 


8 Aaimovov. On the casting out of demons, in the primitive Church, see 
MippLetTon, Free Inquiry, p. 80; and, on the miracles effected by the 
simple sign of the Cross, p. 136. Ist edit. A copious account of the order 
of Exorcists, who became a regular part of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
even in early times, and could only be ordained by the Bishop, is given in 
Van Datr, de Orig. et Prog. Idol. et Superst. Diss. 111. c. VII. 

° Swirt, Tale of a Tub, §. 4. The wonderful wood was supposed to 
possess a secret power of vegetation: see GIBBON’s ecclesiastical authorities, 
Decline and Fall, c. xx111. 10 Td povactypt TAS ayias Tprdoas. 
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ing into any of them. The part of the Akrotéri over 
which it passes is generally uncultivated, and seems to 
be barren. There is a great abundance of game, espe- 
cially red-legged partridges, on it. Haghia Triadha is 
surrounded by many lofty cypresses, a long avenue of 
which leads up to the principal entrance of the monastery. 
The Hegumenos is a venerable and communicative old 
man, with whom I had much conversation. 

This monastery is most substantially built: the 
church in the middle of its court is in the form of a 
Latin cross: its front is ornamented by Doric columns. 
Over its doorway is an inscription, the words of which 
are sufficiently appropriate in a convent dedicated to 
the Trinity". On the frieze of the entablature of this 
edifice are the capital letters 


Boh VO or oA 


A conjectural explanation of them may be seen in 
the note’, if any one should think it worth looking at. 
On either side of the doorway of this church is an 
inscription: to the spectator’s left it is in Greek, and 
to his right in Latin. The purport of both is the same; 
and is to record the names of the two founders of the 
monastery'’. The date affixed at the foot of the Greek 
iscription 1s 1634‘, that over the principal entrance 


11 €IC OC EN TPIC] KAI TA TPIA EN. 

12 Balos Tvwcews, “Yiictos Oeds, Torsumdotatos, UWavtoxpatwp. 

Me PRECLARO ASINVZANCAROLE PRO 
SAPIE CRETI HIEREMIAS SAPIENTISSI 
MVS ET LAVRENTIVS SOLERTISSIMVS 
GERMANI AMBO SACRIFICI ET INI 
VGES MAGNA CVM IMPENSA ET A 
CRIMONIA TALIA GESSERVNT ILLE 
ENIM SVFFICIENTER INCEPTIS LA 
BOREM IMPENDIT EVMQVE CON 
FECIT HONESTE HIC VERO PROPAGA 
TOR ILLIVS VOTISVPPLEVIT RELI 
QVVM ET HOC PERPVLCRVM FV 
NDITVS TEMPLVM INSTAVRAVIT. 


™ In the Greek numerals it is AXAA. Sonnin1, Voyage en Gréce et en 
Turquie, Tom. 1. p. 358, gives what he thinks proper to call a faithful copy 
of 
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into the monastery being 1631. The church was not 
quite finished when the Turks obtained possession of 
Khania, and thus put a stop to the progress of the 
building. At the eastern corner of the court is a small 
chapel, a view of which is seen at the head of this 
chapter. Under it is the cemetery of the monastery. 
The graves have nearly all been opened, so that the 
bones of their occupants lie exposed to view, and each 
of them “ grins horrible a ghastly smile” on his visitors. 
This profanation of the grave was committed by the 
Mohammedans, during the revolution, in the vain hope 
of finding hidden treasure. In an apartment, with which 
this burial-chamber communicates, dead men’s skulls 
and bones are heaped up to the height of about four 
feet. Above the doorway of the Golgotha, and in many 
other places about the monastery, I noticed inscriptions, 
to some of which a Latin translation is added”. 

The old Hegtimenos assured me that, before the 
revolution broke out, there were forty Patéres here, and 
ten more at the different metdkhis or farms of the 
monastery. They had then also thirteen Deacons. 
Although their arable land was sufficient to employ 
thirty-five pairs of oxen, eighteen pairs on the akrotéri 
and the rest in the metdékhis, yet, being so numerous 


of the Latin, and concludes his observations on it by saying, ‘‘ mais, en méme 
temps, l’on y a omis précisément l’essentiel, c’est-a-dire, la date;”’ manifestly 
shewing that he could not read the Greek characters. 

15 Similar charnel-houses are found in the convents of Mount Sinai and of 
the Strophades: see BURCKHARDT’S Syria and the Holy Land, p. 564, and 
WaDDINGTON, Condition and Prospects of the Greek Church, p. 200. A 
like custom also prevails at Smyrna, and in some other places, where the 
corpse is usually allowed to occupy its vault or grave for a twelve-month, 
and is then transferred to the charnel-house: see HarTLEY, Researches 
in Greece, c. v111. p. 120. 

16 Two of them will be an ample specimen: 

HIrIACE TO CKHVNQMA AYTOY O YWICTOC. 
OCIA KAT €YCEBHC GHINOIA OYCIAC ITPOCATEIN €EIAACMOY 
TLEPI THC TUSN TEONHKOTUSN AMAPTIAC. 
A learned friend suggests to me that the first of these inscriptions is taken 
from Psaum, xv. 2. and the second from 2 Maccabees, x11, 46. 
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a body, they were always obliged to purchase corn. 
The produce of oil annually sold by them may have 
amounted, according to the Hegtmenos, who is not 
likely to exaggerate their wealth, to nearly two thousand 
mistata. The present number of Patéres is ten”. 

The four monasteries of Haghia Triadha, Haghios 
Ioannes, Haghios Eleuthérios, and Gonidé, pay con- 
Jointly six hundred piastres yearly to the Patriarch 
at Constantinople. They also make an annual present 
to the Diocesan, but its amount is not defined”. 

I was told by the Hegimenos, that when the head 
of Saint John the Baptist was brought to Herod, who 
was seated at table with a large dinner-party, it leapt 
from the charger. Fear fell upon every one present, 
and they were all attacked by a fever, which did not 
leave them till they addressed their prayers to the Saint. 

The Greek is greatly shocked at the Catholic ob- 
servance of Friday and Saturday as fast-days’’, while 
he mortifies the flesh on Wednesday and Friday. It was 
on a Wednesday that Judas received a bribe to betray 
his master, and on a Friday that Christ was crucified. 

In this monastery the wine which we obtained was 
excellent. The district of Cydonia must have been 
celebrated for its wine in ancient times, for we find 
on many of its coins a bunch of grapes”, or the head 


17 'TouRNEFORT, Voyage du Levant, Tom. 1. p. 31, found less than 50 
of them: SonNINI mentions 12, and S1EBER 18. 

18 Mixeov moaypa—ore Oédopev. 

19 The observance of Saturday as a fast-day is one of the heresies with 
which the Church of Rome was charged by the Patriarch Photius, and on 
account of which he deposed and excommunicated the successor of Saint 
Peter: see GrBBon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, c. Lx. and the 
ecclesiastical authorities there quoted; and WapprInNeToN, History of the 
Church, c. x11. Saturday has always been a festival in the Oriental Church: 
see Bincuam, Antiquities of the Christian Church, B. xx. c. 111. §. I. 

20 PELLERIN, Recueil de Médailles, Tom. 111. Pl. xcrx. fig. 39. 
NumismatTa CiMELI1 VINDOBONENSIS, Tab. xiv. fig. 16. p. LxxXII. 
Numi Muser Hunreriani, Tab. 23. fig.8. Numr Musre1 Britan- 
Nici, Tab. vir. fig. 9. MronnetT, Description de Médailles, Tom. tr. 
p- 273. Sestinr, Museo Hedervariano, Vol. 15. p. 152. Hock, Kreta, 
Vol. 111. p. 178. 
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of Dionysos”. Some of them also exhibit a female 
head adorned with a chaplet of vine-leaves*. I found 
a beautiful silver coin of Cydonia, in the possession 
of the interpreter of the French Consulate, and the 
female head seen on its obverse, was thus ornamented. 

Somewhat less than three miles from Haghia Triadha, 
towards the end of the promontory, and in the midst 
of its highest elevations, is the monastery of Haghios 
Toannes. The building of its church had only just 
been commenced when the Turks obtained possession 
of Khania and has never since been proceeded with. 
Half a mile further is “the cave of the bear,” at 
the entrance of which is a little chapel. 

The name of this cavern is derived from a resem- 
blance between the form of a piece of rock within it 
and that of a sitting bear. I wonder that no ancient 
legend should have been attached to this natural object, 
as was done to the fancied figure of a weeping woman 
on Mount Sipylos*. And this is the more surprising, 


21 Goxizius, Nomismata Insularum Graeciae, Tab. vt. fig. 9. Nonnius, 
Comment. pp. 223 and 224. Harpourn, Numi Antiqui Dlustrati, p. 87. 
GussEME, Diccionario Numismatico Generale, Tom. 11. p. 419, describes 
the obverse of a coin of Cydonia: ‘ Cabeza de Baco coronada de pémpanos.”’ 
MionnET, Tom. 11. p. 272. 

72 GoLzius, l.c. (perhaps) Num1 Mus. Hunter. Tab. 23. f. 1, 2. 
RascueE, Lexicon Rei Numariae, Tom. 11. 1135. Supplem. Tom. 11. 318. 
Mronner, 1l.c. Among the medals of the Ducal Cabinet at Modena, in 
inspecting which I experienced the most courteous attention from its learned 
Prefetto, D. Celestino Cavedoni, there is one of which I made this note: Caput 
muliebre ad s. pampinis vel corymbis redimitum }NQAYM. Vir nudus ad s. 
stans arcum tendit AR. I fere. See also EckHEL, Doctrina Numorum 
Veterum, Vol. 11. p. 310. 

23 Tis dpkovdas TO omndaov. These mountains are hence called Apxov- 
doBouvd. 

24 Described by CHANDLER, Travels in Asia Minor, Ch. pxx1x. See 
also Wispom, x.7. JosEPHUS, Antiq. [. 11.4. "Eve yap kai viv dvapéver. 
Von BouLEN, Genesis, p. 213. There is an appearance in stone, somewhat 
like the shape of a woman, in a cavern in Somersetshire, where it is supposed 
to be a hase and wicked elfe, ‘“‘the witch of Wokey hight.” 


The ghastly hag he sprinkled o’er: 
When lo! where stood a hag before, 
Now stood a ghastly stone. 
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since we find a tradition that two Cretan nymphs, Helice 
and Cynosura, who were nurses of the infant Zeus, were 
afterwards changed into bears; and were ultimately 
raised to the skies as the constellations which are still 
known by their names”. 

At a distance of half a mile from the cave is a 
secluded spot in which the deserted monastery of 
Katholikdé is situated. Near it is a beautiful grotto, to 
the entrance of which we are brought by a descent of 
about a hundred and forty steps, many of them cut 
out of the steep rocks on the southern side of the 
glen. Its height varies from ten to fifty or sixty feet: 
it is nearly five hundred feet long”: it penetrates into 


See Percy, Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, Vol. 1. Book 111.15. A 
legend of the same kind accounts for the existence of a statue, among the 
ruins of Seleucia, on the western bank of the Tigris. An improper attachment 
once existed between a brother and sister, ‘‘and God, to punish them, turned 
them to stone.” KErpprrn, Journey from India to England, Vol. 1. c. vit. 
In a vale near Marathon, Chandler saw an ancient statue of a woman, who 
once defied Heaven, and, for her impiety, was hardened into stone. ‘‘The 
grave Turk cites the woman of Nonoi,”’ (Oenoe: see LEAKE, Researches, 
p- 420. and on the Demi of Attica, p. 163.) ‘‘to check arrogance, and enforce 
the wisdom of a devout and humble disposition.”’ Her fold and flocks shared 
her fate, and “‘the rocky crags afford, at a certain point of view, the similitude 
of sheep and goats within an enclosure or fold.””, CHANDLER, Travels in 
Greece, c. xxxvi. Many similar legends, both ancient and modern, which 
have arisen from the shape of natural objects, might also be mentioned. 

25 ARATUS, Phaenomena, 30. 

Ei éreov on, 

KpyrnOev Ketvai ye, Aros peyadou idtnT1, 

ovpavoy eisavéBnoav. 
ERATOSTHENES, Catast. 11. AyAaou@évns dé év Tots Nafuxots yor, Tpo- 
pov yevéc8ar tov Atos Kuyvdsovpav’ eivar 0€ piav Tov 'Ldoaiwy vuy~ov— 
‘Apatos 0€ avtnv KaXet ‘EXixyny éx Kpyntns ovcav. yevéo8ar dé Ards rpo- 
pov Kal Ota TovUTO év ovpavots Tins aEvwOyvar. The intermediate trans- 
formation into bears is mentioned in the Parisian Scholia on Apollonius 
Rhodius, 1. 941. “Apxtwy piv Kadéovew dpos. Kadettar 6é otTws, 7) Ora 
TO Tas Tpopodls Tov Atos Exel eis ApKTOV peTapopPwljvar nH K.T-A. The 
same legend respecting Cynosura is also related, on the authority of Agla- 
osthenes, by Hyeinus, Poet. Astr. 11. 2. 

26 | measured it and found its length from the Haéghion Béma to the 
entrance 430 feet: beyond the altar is about 40 feet more: it is greatly over- 
stated by PococxkE, Vol. 11. Part 1. p. 263. at ‘“‘near a quarter of a mile.” 
The assertion of a French traveller, Sonnin1, Voyage en Gréce et en Tur- 

quie, 


26 GROTTO OF KATHOLIKO. [ cHAP. 


the mountain in a southerly direction: and its sides 
consist of varied and beautiful stalactites. Some of them 
form, as it were, columnar supports for the roof of the 
cavern; many are quite transparent, and others are bril- 
liantly white. Their effect however is certainly not to be 
compared with that of the grotto of Antiparos, although, 
even here, they are in many places extremely beautiful. 
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Pococke says that this grotto exceeds all he ever saw 
in the beauty and slenderness of the pillars. On the 
rocks about it I observed the dictamnon, so celebrated 
among physicians”, naturalists and poets. According to 
Theophrastus and Pliny it was found only in Crete”. 


quie, Vol. 1. p. 382. “l’on peut aisément y faire pres d’un mille de chemin 
avant d’arriver au fond,” must be a wilful exaggeration, and is certainly 
a very gross one. 

27 HIPPOCRATES frequently prescribes it: see the passages in MEuR- 
s1us, Creta, p. 110. 

28 THEOPHRASTUS, H. P. 1x. 16. To 0€ dixtapvor, idiov THs Kpijtys— 
TOUTO [Lev OUV, wsTrep EEXON, DavpacToYv dua Kai LOLtov THS VHoov. PLINY, 
N. H. xxv. 8. ‘‘Dictamnum non est alibi quam in Creta.”” Passages, in 
which other medicinal herbs of the island are mentioned, have been collected 
by the diligence of Mrurstius, Creta, 11. 11. 
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Another plant, which has been common for ages in 
most parts of Europe, was once peculiar to this island. 
It is generally known that the quince-tree derived its 
Greek name from the Cretan Cydonia, in the district 
of which city it was indigenous, and whence it was 
transported into other countries”. 

A few paces below the mouth of the cavern is a 
small church cut out of the solid rock: near it are the 
former abodes of the monks. The bridge thrown across 
the ravine is spoken of, by Pococke and Sonnini, as fifty 
feet high. I observe an opening in it, leading into a 
solitary cell, which is said to have been used by the 
monks as a place of imprisonment and punishment for any 
sinning member of their society. On the opposite side 
of the ravine, from which the view was taken, are ruins 
of several solitary huts, supposed to have been used as 
hermitages, until the church and monastery of Katholiko 
were abandoned, ‘This wild and sequestered spot is very 
near the head of the valley, and is not above a thousand 
paces from the sea. Many Greek monasteries are pic- 
turesque and beautiful objects; but I can recal to my 
recollection no place so well suited for those, who may 
have desired ** remote from man with. God to pass their 
days,” as this glen, with its 

teep and lofty cliffs, 
. That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion. 


29 Puiny, N.H. xv.1l1. ‘‘ His proxima amplitudine mala, quae vocamus 
cotonea, et Graeci cydonia, ex Creta insula advecta.”?> Nicanper, Alex. 
234. Tore BXocvpoto Kidwvos, xetvo sputov Kpitifev. Mrurstrus, Creta, 
p.107. TzscuucKeE, on Pomponivs Mela, Vol. rrr. Part 11. p. 818. See 
also JuLius Potuux, vi. 47. and Hesycuiws, beth mentioned by Wyt- 
TENBACH, on Plutarch, Praecept. Conjug. p. 138. d. The fruit was called 
KodvuaXov in the ancient Cretan dialect: Hermon, in ATHENAEUS, III. 
p. 8l. f. and Hesycurus, under the word. 


28 DEPARTURE FROM KHANIA. | CHAP. 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































CHAPTER III. 


FROM KHANIA TO PALAEOKASTRON NEAR THE BAY OF SUDHA. 
EFFECTS OF VENETIAN MISGOVERNMENT. CRETAN AND MOLOS- 


SIAN DOGS. CRETAN CHARACTER. 
February 16, 1834. 


We started from Khanidé about noon, and _tra- 
versed the plain by which the city is surrounded, and 
the greater part of which, in the direction of Stdha, 
was stript of its olives when Ibrahim-pashé landed here 
with his troops, in January 1825, on his way from Egypt 
to the Moréa'. Half a mile before we arrive at the 
Salt-pans, which have changed their Italian name Saline 


1 The swamp near Stidha (7 Yovda, on the etymology of which word see 
below, p. 189.) was selected for the encampment of the troops, and, in con- 
sequence, about one fifth of them died in the island. Ibrahim sailed for the 
Moréa on the 19¢h February 1825: see a letter written at Khanid, and pub- 
lished in a contemporary Journal, and MappeEn, Travels in Turkey, Egypt, 
&c. Vol. 1. p, 174-5. : 
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into the Turkish Tuzla’, the ground becomes a marsh, 
and would be impassable but for the aid afforded us by 
portions of an old paved road, doubtless the work of the 
Venetians. The marsh is about three miles in circum- 
ference, and is said to abound in snipes. After passing 
the head of the bay we wound along the north-western 
acclivity of Mount Maldxa’®, and again found consider- 
able remains of the Venetian paved way, which was in 
fact our only road for nearly two miles; no labour seems 
ever to have been bestowed on it since the Turks ob- 
tained the island, so that it is, in general, a far worse 
road than an unpaved path would be. 

The rock of Stdha, which is a conspicuous object 
during most of the ride, is said to have served as a 
constant receptacle for corsairs, during the sixteenth 
century’; and was also used as a landing place in 
1571, by Turkish troops, some of whom ravaged the 
territory of Khania, while others sacked and burnt the 
town of Rhithymnos’. The Venetians therefore pru- 
dently determined to fortify the islet®; and, in con- 
sequence, retained it, with Spina Longa and the almost 
impregnable castle of Grabisa, during many years after 
the whole island of Crete had been acquired by the 
Turks. 

The events which were caused by this hostile descent 
on the district of Khania and the town of Rhithymnos, 
serve to throw light on the the Venetian government 
of the island. 

The Greek peasants of the neighbourhood of Rhi- 


thymnos supposed, at that time, that certain nobles were 


2 Salt in Turkish is ja tuz. The name, which has here usurped the 


place of an Italian word, has elsewhere replaced an ancient Hellenic appel- 
lation, as in the Troas: LEAKE, Tour in Asia Minor, p. 273. fol. 

3°H Madaéa. 

* FoscaRin1, Relatione ec, fol. 6. ‘Li anni addietro ricetto e nido di 
corsari.”” 

> CORNELIUS, Creta Sacra, Vol. 11. p. 427. Foscarint, 1. c. and fol. 11. 
‘* Rettimo é del tutto rovinato dall’ incendio che segui la passata guerra.”’ 

© Foscarini, fol. 7. 
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preparing to take signal vengeance on them for the 
violent death of a Cavaliere, which had just happened : 
and, on this account, they sent a deputation to the 
Turks at Sadha, whom they hailed as their deliverers 
from the cruel tyranny of their Venetian lords’. 

Another Venetian writer assigns these practices of 
the Greeks with the Turks at Sudha, simply to their 
general oppression by the Cavalieri, and to the extreme 
despair to which it reduced them’. Their dealings with 
the Turks seem to have produced at least one good effect, 
in awakening the Venetian senate, not perhaps to a sense 
of justice, but, at all events, to one of policy; for the 
Proveditor Foscarini was soon afterwards dispatched from 
Venice, to enquire into the real condition of the Cretan 
people. His extremely interesting Report is still in 
existence’, and presents a melancholy picture of sys- 
tematic oppression and legalized iniquity, on the part 
of both the privileged order of nobles and the local 
government. 

Foscarini seems not only to have been endued with 
a high sense of honour, and a love of virtue, but also 
to have possessed every requisite intellectual endowment 
for the due accomplishment of his important duty; and 
his Report also shews him to have been most diligent 
in his researches. After detailing to the Venetian senate 
the various acts of fraud and oppression, to which the 
whole mass of the people were subjected, he says ‘the 
cavalieri had reduced the peasants to a worse condition 
than that of slaves, so that they never dared even to 


complain of any injustice’’.” 


7 Foscarini, fol. 110. 

8 MS. No. 766, of the Raccolta Correr at Venice, fol. 39. 

9 Tt is entitled Relatione dell’ I1l™° Sigt Giacomo Foscarini, Proveditor 
General, Inquisitor, e Sindico, nel regno di Candia, del 1576. The copy which 
I consulted is contained in the Raccolta Correr. 

10 Foscarini, fol. 110. ‘‘Con questi mezzi essi cavalieri fanno li villani 
pit che schiavi, che non ardiscono mai dolersi di cosa ingiusta.” THEVET 
also, writing a little earlier, speaks of the Cretans, Cosmographie de Levant, 
fol. 26, as ‘‘menans une tresmeschante et du tout desplorée facon de viure, 

qui 
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Libertas pauperis haec est: 
Pulsatus rogat, et pugnis concisus adorat, 
Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti. 


Little change was however produced in the condi- 
tion of these subjects of the Venetian aristocracy, in 
consequence of Foscarini’s generous and indignant de- 
nunciation of the cruelty and impolicy of the adopted 
system of government, and of the tyrannical proceed- 
ings of the petty nobles whom it tolerated. This may 
easily be inferred from the fact, that a member of the 
‘“‘ Syndicate of the Levant,” Giulio de’ Garzoni, made 
a similar Report to the Senate in 1586, ten years after 
that which was the result of Foscarini’s mission. This 
Syndic bears express testimony to the fact, that all the 
inhabitants of the island, except of course the tyran- 
nizing and degraded privileged class, longed for a change 
of government, and even preferred ‘the tyrannical domi- 
nation” of the Turks, to that which the Venetians exer- 
cised over them’. 

At length we began to leave the bay of Sudha, and 
to pass the ridge: as soon as we reached its summit 
we saw the plain of Apok6drona spread out before us. 
It is bounded on the south by the eastern half of the 
White Mountains”, the outline of which is very bold 


qui cause en eux vn merueilleux desir de liberté. Car ilz sont tellement serfs 
aux Veniciens qu’ilz ne possedent ne iouissent sinon de ce qui leur est de 
grace concedé par lesdis Signeurs.”’ 

1 Garzont, Relatione del Sindicato del Levante nel 1586, in the MSS. 
of St Mark’s Library, CiassE vir. CopicE ccciv. It is worth while to 
give two or three brief extracts: p. 18. “‘Con questi et altri pretesti, di sopra 
discorsi, se ben per decreto publico é levato il nome della Parichia, conven- 
gono vivere nella medesima soggezione.” p.19. “Si che il contadino, di 
questa maniera vessato, et per tante parti stracciato, impresso dai ragiona- 
menti de’ papati, é fatto nemico del nome Veneto—et é ridotto a tale, per le 
cose dette, che credo poter dire con verita, escludendo pero li privilegiati, che 
desiderano mutazione di governo; et sanno non poter capitare in mano d’ 
altri che del Turco; nondimeno, credendo non poter peggiorare di stato, 
inclinano anco a quel tirannico dominio.” 

12 The Aecvxa don of Strabo: they are now called, either by their ancient 
title in modern Greek, ta compa Bovva, or, from their inhabitants, ta Spa- 
ktava Bovve. Crete is the only part of Greece in which I have noticed the old 

word 
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and beautiful: they are entirely covered with snow. 
Immediately on commencing the descent, towards the 
plain of Apokdérona, we turned to our left, in con- 
formity with directions obtained from some peasants 
whom we had met, and soon saw two ancient tombs; 
sure indications of our approach to the Palaedkastro, 
to which I was endeavouring to find my way. They 
were hewn out of the rock, which is soft and calca- 
reous, and, like the stone of Malta, is full of im- 
bedded shells. One of them was a chamber contain- 
ing resting-places for three occupants, the other had 
served for four. Scarcely had we passed these tombs 
before we met a kaldgheros”, whose Greek shewed at 
once that he was not a Cretan; and from whom I 
learnt that we should find a lodging for the night in 
a monastery or rather metokhi", belonging to the great 
convent of Haghios loannes the Theologian”, at Pat- 


word 6p as still in common use: it here denotes the loftier parts of any high 
mountains. 

13 T shall not attempt to anglicize any such names, peculiar to the country, 
but shall always use the Greek word, without deviating from the rule even 
where it may have been clothed in an English dress, and rendered familiar to 
English readers, by writers who are generally read; as has happened in the 
case of kaldgheros, which has become caloyer, both with us and the French. 
The kaldgheros at present, in almost every part, is scarcely raised a single 
step above the mere peasant: very few of them can read: they are in fact 
distinguished, from any other labourers, solely by their having made a vow of 
celibacy, by letting their beards grow, and by living in their monastery. A 
person can become a kalégheros at any age, and the lame, or infirm, do actu- 
ally avail themselves of this facility in many cases, becoming kaldgheri, and 
living comfortably within the quiet walls of the monastery all the rest of their 
lives. Their situation might certainly be envied by the inmates of a poor- 
house in more densely peopled countries. The watépas is also called iepo- 
pdvaxos, and this class is supposed to be the most learned in the oriental 
church. They can all read and can write a little: but few of them can spell — ; 
three consecutive words without blundering: in fact they learn to write, asa 
necessary qualification, when boys, and having no duties to discharge beyond 
those of reading the morning and evening service in the chapels of their con- 
vents, the ability to write is little more than a useless accomplishment, except 
for the Hegamenos, who keeps the accounts of the society. 

14 Metoxe. 

15 The two Johns are called by the Greeks 6 apddpopos, and o Beodoyos, 
instead of the Baptist and the Evangelist as we designate them. 


[3.) 
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mos. The kaldgheros was sent here, about a year ago, 
along with a patéras, to superintend the management of 
the land and olives possessed by that society in Crete, 
and which had been entirely abandoned and uncultivated 
during the whole war. 

We soon arrived at considerable remains of the walls 
of an ancient city, and I partially examined them; but 
sunset put a stop to my researches, and I was glad 
to hasten to find out the patéras at the metdkhi. On 
approaching it my ears were saluted by the loud bark- 
ings of several dogs: they continued to shew their dis- 
like for strangers, who wore dresses which they were 
so little used to, for some time after we were settled 
among them. ‘These Cretan dogs are not so ferocious 
as those of Albania, where the ancient Molossian breed 
seems to be preserved, in all its purity’, to the great 
discomfort of European travellers”. The Cretan ani- 
mals are all of one race, and are peculiar to the island. 
Tournefort calls them “des lévriers batards*.” They 
are smaller than the greyhound, and have a longer and 
rougher coat of hair'®: their head is somewhat like that 
of the wolf: they follow their game by scent, and are 
very sagacious animals, resembling, in every respect, the 
lurcher rather than the greyhound. I feel no doubt 
that these dogs are the undebased descendants of those 
mentioned by ancient authors”. 


16 AELIAN, N. A. 111.2. Oupixwratos 6 Kuvwy MoXoccss, éwei Bupw- 
O€oTaTOL Kai ot avdopes. 

17 For instance to that of Mr Hucues, Travels in Greece and Albania, 
Vol. 1. c. xvi. and c. xvii. pp. 489, and 501. 2d ed. The animal is a constant 
source of annoyance to all travellers in that country. 

18 TOURNEFORT, Tom. I. p. 95. 

19 CLAUDIAN, Cons. Stilich. 111. 300. 

Hirsutaeque fremunt Cressae, tenuesque Lacaenae. 

20 AELIAN, N. A. 111. 2. Kéwv Kpjoca Kovgn, Kat adTKi, Kal dpe- 
Baciats cbvtpogos’ Kat pévtor Kal abtol Kpijres tovovTous avTovs mept- 
detxvior, Kal adder yj pin. LiBANius, quoted by MEuRsIUvS, Creta, p. 95. 
Tav Kpntav xvvav ai pundatovoa. Hence they are spoken of along with 
those of the Spartan breed, which were celebrated for following well by 
scent, (LoBEcK, Comment. ad Soph. Ai. v. 7.) in many passages of 
ancient authors. 


VOL. I. Cc 
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The celebrated dog of Cephalus, to which those of 
Molossis and Chaonia were proud to trace their pedi- 
gree*!, was supposed to have been obtained, by Procris, 
from Minos”, the mythical king of this island: a fact 
which alone shews how celebrated the Cretan breed must 
have been in times of remote antiquity. 

I had every reason to be pleased with the kindness 
and hospitality of my reverend host, although his means 
of displaying his excellent disposition towards us were 
very limited. The furniture of his room consisted of 
a bed, a table, and two rude chairs: but my travels 
in Albania had taught me to consider even beds, tables, 
and chairs, as the peculiar possessions of those who 
are surrounded by the other comforts of civilized life; 
and as ordinarily unattainable by the traveller, while 
he is exploring the most interesting countries of an- 
tiquity. 

The venerable priest thought it very odd that I 
should speak Greek fluently; and had great difficulty 
in understanding, what he seemed very anxious to learn, 
how I could leave ‘ Léndhra”*, which is commonly 
used both by Turks and Greeks of all parts, as synony- 
mous with England, to travel in these districts. 

On my enquiring for coins the peasants gave me 
such as they possessed: they had found them in tilling 
the ground about the monastery: more than half of 
those which I obtained were of Aptera. The prices 
asked by coin-finders in most parts of Greece is so high 
as to cause considerable difficulty to those who wish to 
purchase them. Here the peasants would not even 


21 JuLtius Pouuvux, v. 5. 

22 ApOLLODORUS, Biblioth. 11. 4.7. Tov xiva ov Ipdxpis qyayev 
ék Kpnryns twapa Mivwos X\aBovoca. ERATOSTHENES, Cataster. XXXIII. 
Aupotepa 6¢ Tavta Mivws éX\aBe* Kat totepov—dwpijcato ait. ANTO- 
NINUS LIBERALIS, c. XLI. ‘O Mivws dvdot 7H Ilpoxpidt tTév dkovta Kat 
TOV KUVa’ TOUTOUS Oé Obey EEEPUye Onpiov. HyGiInus, Poet. Astr. 11. 35. 
For the variations in this legend consult the authorities quoted or indicated 
by Hernstrus, on Ovid, Met. vir. 754. and VERHEYK, on Antoninus 
Liberalis, 1. c. 23 Aovdpa. 
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name a price, but told me to give them what I thought 
the things were worth, since I knew their value better 
than they did. One of them possessed a small marble 
hand which he also gave me. It was not difficult to 
find out that I was among a very different people from 
those with whom travellers become acquainted in fol- 
lowing the commonly frequented routes in Greece and 
Asia Minor; and I began to suspect that, whatever 
the ancient Cretans may have been, from the time of 
Polybius to that of St Paul, the present race can 
hardly deserve the bad character bestowed on _ their 
ancestors. 

A boy of about ten years of age, a nephew of the 
old priest, tells me that the Cretan labyrinth was one 
of the seven wonders of the world, in the time of the 
ancient Hellenes, and that these seven wonders corre- 
spond to the seven sacraments of the Christian church™. 
Our fare this evening, after I had had a long chat 
with the priest, consisted of ricemilk”, Sfakian cheese”, 
a few onions”, some barley bread™, and as much water” 
as we wished. 


4 His words were ws ot Xpictiavoi éxouv Ta EwTa pvoTnpLla, éToL ot 
"EdAnves elxav ta éewra Oeduata, dndady Tov vadv THs “Apréutoos eis THY 


"Eqdeocov, &c. 25 puCoyana. 
26 Spaxtavov tupiov, pronounced Sqaxiavo Tupi. 
27 Kpompvora. 28 xoiOivd Wwpi. 


29 Neos. On the derivation of this word from the ancient vypds or vapos, 
the latter of which occurs in fragments of both Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
see VILLOISON, Histoire de l’Académie des Inscr. Tom. xxxvitt. p. 63, 
(quoted by HosnovuseE, Journey through Albania, Vol. 11. p. 1093. 2d ed.) 
and LosBEck, on Phrynichus, p. 42. In Lycophron, 896. év yQoves vypots 
puxots, most MSS. have vecpois, which is adopted by Bachmann. Professor 
LoseEck, 1. c. mentions the modern Greek usage of vepov to defend the 
words of the Great Etymologicon, kai tows 4 cuvyilera, tpeauévn TO a 
eis €, vepov éyer, against Pauw’s unnecessary conjectural emendation. 
Koray, ATAKTA, Tom. tv. p. 349. after quoting Phrynichus, Hesychius, 
Photius, and the Etymologicon, says: 1jKovca O€coahov va TO mpopéepn, 
aKOUN oIjMEpov, VN POV. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RUINS AT:PALAEOKASTRON. DISCOVERY OF A 
SARCOPHAGUS, A STATUE, AND ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS. POLITICAL 
POWER OF THE CRETAN DEMOS. DETERMINATION OF THE SITES 
OF MINOA, AMPHIMALLA, APTERA, AND KISAMOS. LEGEND RE- 
SPECTING THE SIRENS AND THE MUSES, AND IDENTIFICATION OF 
THE ISLANDS LEUCAE WITH THE ROCKS OF SUDHA. ORIGIN OF 
THE ERROR RESPECTING THE SITE OF APTERA EXPLAINED. COINS 
OF APTERA. MOUNT BERECYNTHOS, AND METALLURGY OF THE 
IDAEAN DACTYLS. 

February 17. 
Ear y this morning I recommenced my examination 
of the ancient remains. The monastery is in the midst 
of them, and is not far from the centre of the ancient 

city. At a little distance to the south and south-west, I 

saw traces of two public buildings where several frag- 

ments of shafts of columns, one of which was fluted, 
were lying near the foundations of walls. To the north- 
east of the monastery like vestiges of another ancient 
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edifice are noticed: and a little to the eastward similar 
fragments of columns indicate the sites of three or four 
other buildings. Not far from these remains I found, 
on a subsequent visit to the spot, a theatre, which, not 
having been cut out of the living rock, as most of 
the Greek theatres are, had lost, as it seemed to me, 
about two-thirds of its original size, by the degrada- 
tion of the soil above and around it: sufficient how- 
ever remained to shew plainly that it was the theatre 
of the ancient city. To the north of the monastery, 
and at some little distance from it, near the edge of 
the descent towards the gulf, are several pieces of co- 
lumns, one of marble, and two fragments of a bas- 
relief. Of the outer walls, on the southern and western 
sides of the city, I saw something last night. From an 
ancient entrance, which I then passed, on my way to 
the monastery, they extend about 600 paces towards the 
gulf, to the north-western point of the city: and, since 
they are on the brow of the hill, all the ground within 
their circuit is tolerably level. From the same en- 
trance I also follow the wall in the eastern direction, 
in which I find that it runs about 240 paces, accom- 
modating its course to the nature of the ground, and 
changing it so as to remain always close on the brow of 
the descent. This part was the best preserved: a piece 
of it was sketched, and is seen on the opposite page. 
After these 240 paces the ground is rocky, and the 
declivity of the hill becomes an escarpment, so that, per- 
haps, the wall was never continued any further. From 
the style of the remains I should suppose the construc- 
tion of these walls to have taken place before the Roman 
conquest of the island. Returning now to the north- 
westerly point of the city, which is more than a mile 
further up the gulf than the islet of Stidha, I find the 
wall is continued, though but slight remains of it exist, 
right along in a direction parallel to the shore, and ex- 
tending, I should think, near three quarters of a mile. 
Other traces of walls are also seen on the site, although 
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the ground offers no great difference of level. But the 
most remarkable object of this kind which I found, 
remains to be described: it is seen about half a mile 
to the north-east of the metoéhki, and consists of con- 
siderable remains of walls, the stones of which are 
polygonal: their massiveness gives them almost as good 
a claim to admiration as those of Tiryns itself. This 
portion of them, of which I made a sketch, is nearly 
thirteen feet high. 
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Their thickness is about six feet, and the height of 
what now stands generally varies from three to twelve 
feet. They extend along the north-eastern side of the 
city, for about half a mile. Pococke seems to have ob- 
served these remains; and, I suppose, means to describe 
them when he says: ‘at the north end, which is the 
highest, there seems to have been a castle, and some 
walls of rusticated stone remain which are nine feet 
thick.” 

To the north-east and north of the metdkhi is an 
extensive brick building consisting of numerous arches, 
some above ground and others below. Any vaulted 
building is called a thélos by the Greeks, and they took 
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me to one, under ground, which was plainly once a cis- 
tern: its width is 13 feet 8 inches, the present height 
to the spring of the arch 10 feet, and its length 36 feet. 
In the arch I observe an aperture, as is usual in build- 
ings of this kind. I also notice near the entrance an 
earthen pipe, and, near the farther extremity, the mouth 
of a small aqueduct which is eighteen inches wide and 
almost as high. The walls are covered with a very 
hard cement: where they have lost this covering, we 
see the regular brickwork. I have no doubt, from the 
appearance of the ground outside about this cistern, 
that it formed one of several, which must have been 
necessary to ensure a supply of water to so consider- 
able a city, through the long drought of a Grecian 
summer. 

Pococke, in speaking of an arched building to the 
north-east of the metdékhi, says: ‘“‘it had some niches 
which seem to have been designed for statues; it ap- 
pears as a rough building, though probably it has been 
cased.” I quote him, since I wish to describe all that 
exists, and the niches escaped my notice. He also 
mentions the large cisterns ‘‘ cased in fine brick” which 
exist to the west of the metdkhi: but the finest and 
most perfectly preserved cisterns that I saw are only a 
few paces to the north-east of the house!. Their cement 
is nearly every where preserved, but sufficient has fallen 
off to shew that the walls are built of irregular small 
stones, faced with regular brick-work on which the 
plaster was laid. This was the commonest mode of 
building cisterns: I have seen many such: some at 
Priapos on the Hellespont, which, from all its remains, 
would seem to have flourished for several ages under 
the Roman Emperors. 

Olivier searched in vain for marbles, inscriptions or 
bas-reliefs at this Palaedkastron. I was equally unfor- 


* A sketch of one of the three arches, which form this reservoir, is given at 
the head of Chapter V, below p. 61. 
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tunate, on this my first visit to the site; but, on a 
subsequent occasion, I heard of an inscription, which 
was said to be on a stone inserted in the foundation of 
the wall of a modern building near the metékhi. After 
soil and rubbish had been cleared away, to the depth 
of about three feet, along the whole length of the wall, 
the inscription was once more brought to light. In 
order to copy it, I had to stand in the narrow trench, 
which the excavators had made, exposed to the intolerable 
heat of the mid-day sun’; and thus the difficulty and 
suffering of executing the task were considerable. The 
inscription is in Cretan Greek, and contains an entire 
decree of an ancient city: 


AFAGAITYXAIEAOCEE 
KAITQIAAMQIKAHZO. .IZZQ 
ZTNEINEANTIOXONKAIA..6G0KA 
HNZQZTIFENEOLIEPONOAITAS 
NPoZTENOLTHMENAYTOZKAI 
EITONAYTNAXENAEAYTOZKAI 
IZOMOAITEIANKAIFAZKAI....£ 
EN.THZII.AIATEAEIAN....= 
AT..LIKAIEZAFQZIKAIL.S A 
{IANKAIKATA.AA...ANK.1I.N 
NoAEMQIKAIENEIPHNA.ZY..N 
AZX=.ON A? 


2 On the 15th of May. Instead of the horizontal bar of the A, two lines, 
including an angle somewhat greater than that at the apex of the letter, are 
used. 

3 With good Fortune! It is decreed (by the senate) 

and the people, on the motion of Cleisthenes, the son of So- 
Panaase ava that Antiochus and Agathocles, 
sons of Sosigenes, Hieropolitans, 
shall be proxeni, both themselves and 

their descendants, and shall possess 

isopolity, and the right of acquiring 
land and houses, and freedom from duties 

on the goods which they may import and export, 
both by land and sea, 
both in time of war and peace. 
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This interesting record was carelessly copied by 
Pococke‘*, and its restoration has in consequence exer- 
cised the learning and ingenuity of several distinguished 
scholars’, Perhaps some of my readers may find it 
interesting to compare its final restoration, by Professor 
Boeckh, with my transcript®. 

In the same wall a second and similar inscription is 
also found. At first I hoped to have succeeded in 
decyphering it, although nearly all its letters were very 
faint. The heat, however, and the difficulty of getting 
at it, prevented me from doing so. I discerned that it 
also is a decree of the Demos, and that the name of the 
person on whose motion it was made is recorded in the 
usual way. 

It appears clear from these inscriptions, and from 
another found at the Palaedkastron, in the district of 
Kisamos’, in which the Demos is similarly mentioned, 
that, in the Cretan states, “the people” had duties to 
perform in the assembly as well as in the field. They 
were doubtless convened, not for the idle purpose of 
listening to the decrees of their aristocratic senate, but 
for that of expressing their dissent or assent with refer- 


* PocockE, Inscriptiones Antiquae, P. 1. c. 4. p. 43. 
° J. M. Gessner, Neumann, C. O. Mueller, and Boeckh. 
: A(y)a(Oa rix)e, edo(E)e (TE Povde) 
Kal T@ Oduw, KrXnoO(év)ns =(w) 
a(iv)w e(im)e* “Avrioyov Kai (Aya)@ox(d) 
jv Ywouyéveos ‘lepotwoXitas 
Tpokévos Huev avTOs Kal 
E(k)yova, v7a(p)xev O& adTo(t)s Kai 
icomo\Telav Kat (y)as Kai oikias 
ev(k)tnow, (ka)i atéXerav (wv av e)is- 
ay(w)ot Kai éEa(y)wor Kai Ka(T)a 
(y)av kai x(a)ta Oa(Aaoc)av K(a)i ev 
Tokéuw Kat év eip(a)r(a.) 
The parts here included between brackets are all conjectural emendations 
due to the scholars of Germany. It will be observed that most of them 
restore the very letters which I copied from the stone. I should add that 
the sixth line of my transcript is taken from Pococke. 


jmPOCOCKE, lhe. ps43. 
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ence to what they heard, and of thus deciding the fate 
of every measure brought forward’. , 

Near the monastery I also noticed a trough, and 
having elsewhere learnt that an old sarcophagus is fre- 
quently made thus to serve the living, now that it is 
no longer of any use for the dead’, I examined it closely, 
and found recorded on it the name of a certain Phido 


the son of Phido: 
VN @M@EIAQNQN DEIAQNOZ 


On one of the subsequent visits, to which I have 
already alluded, when the Isabella, tender to His Ma- 
jesty’s surveying-vessel Beacon, was remaining with me, 
I pointed out, for excavation, a spot to the south of the 
monastery ; and, owing to the zeal with which the work 
was executed", an elegant little winged statue, standing 
on a sculptured pedestal, was found. Unfortunately 
the head of the youthful god is wanting. On either 
side of the neck we notice his long unshorn locks, and 
three little Loves, with torches in their hands, are dis- 
porting on the pedestal". 

Buondelmonti was the first modern writer who 
visited this Palaedkastron. He travelled more than four 
hundred years ago, and, after landing at the saltpans 
now called Tuzla, ascended to the ruins of this ancient 
city, which he supposed to be Minoa. The chief remains 
in his time, as now, were fragments of marble, and the 


8 See NEUMANN, Rerum Creticarum Specimen, Lib. 11. c.v. p. 90. 
fol. Horck, Kreta, Vol. 111. p. 7482. But compare MUELLER, Dorier, 
Vol. 11. p. 70. foll. and THIRLWALL, History of Greece, Vol.1. p. 286. 

® At Tjardak on the Hellespont, the site, I have no doubt, of Lamp- 
sacus, and near Artaéki, the Artace of Strabo, not far from the ancient 
Cyzicos, I have seen old sarcophaguses, some adorned with sculptures, others 
bearing inscriptions, thus employed. ‘‘To what vile uses may we come at 
last !”’ 

10 Under the superintendence of Mr T. Sibbald and Mr Aldridge, 
R.N. 

11 Since I wrote the above, the statue has arrived in England, with 
some other ancient marbles found in Greece, and all of which I had left 
at Malta. 
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very remarkable cisterns, of one of which he measured 
the dimensions’®. 

Domenico Negri, whose work on Geography was 
published at Basle in the year 1557, and who mentions 
the extent of the existing remains, appears to have been 
the first person who, in a printed work, fixed on this 
place as the site of Minoa. In this opinion he fol- 
lowed Buondelmonti, whose then unpublished observa- 
tions the Venetian geographer may perhaps have seen”. 
Cornaro, who quotes Negri, merely observes that Minoa 
was situated between Cydonia and Aptera, and thus 
places the latter city to the east of these remains. Not 
satisfied with establishing here the city of Minos, the 
old Venetian geographer proceeds to make use of what 
Strabo has said about Amnisos, which was on the north 
shore near Cnossos, and infers that a port belonging to 
Minos could not be far from the city Minoa, and that 
the site of Amnisos is therefore at Picdérno, a place 
near Kalyves. 

Neither of the early French travellers in Crete, 
Thevet and Belon, mentions these remains; and Tourne- 


12 BUONDELMONTI, in the Creta Sacra of CorNELIUvs, Vol. 1. p.8. 
‘<¢In capite portus Salinae existunt, prope quas per duo milliaria ad Austrum 
civitas antiquissima Minoa in monte posita est, quae desolata tantum frag- 
menta marmorum et cisternas aliquas habet, quarum una in longitudine 
continet pedes xLv, in latitudine vero xvi11.’” Again p. 92, in the more 
detailed account of his Periplus, ‘‘Minoam antiquam in monte civitatem 
videmus. Accedo per duo ad summum milliaria ubi totam prosternatum 
inveni, ambulo in eam per segetes, et alta per medium marmorea saxa 
revolvo: conspicio Templa, ac moenia enumerare fatigo; dumque ego per 
inextricabiles pergerem herbas, inscius in maximas cisternas pedes deve- 
nerunt,”’ &c. I need hardly observe, that in quoting Buondelmonti, I leave 
his Latin just as I find it. On this author may be consulted Mazzu- 
CHELLI, Scrittori d’Italia, Tom. 11. Parte 1v. p. 2374. TIRABOSCHI, 
Storia della Lett. Ital. Tom. vi. Parte 1. p. 215. and Parte 11. p. 788. 

13 Dominicus NiGER, in Comment. Europae, x1. p. 347. ‘‘Statim flec- 
titur litus sinum efficiens Amphimalim quondam, nunc Sudam planitie 
undique stratum. Ubi paulo a mari in collibus, qui campum ad occasum 
terminant, urbs Minoa fuit, quod antiqui operis fragmenta late intuentibus 
indicant, diciturque nunc locus Palaeocastrum, id est vetus castellum.’”’ As 
to the question whether Negri availed himself of Buondelmonti’s writings, 
see SINNER, on Bondelmontii Insulae Archipelagi, pp. 13 and 186. 
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fort, who does speak of them, does not seem to have 
thought them worth an examination. Our countryman 
Pococke visited the spot and has described them with 
some accuracy. He agrees with Tournefort and the 
older authors in supposing the site to be Minoa, bring- 
ing forward as a reason, that ‘‘ according to Ptolemy 
it was the nearest place to the promontory of Drepanum 
on the west side;” a poor foundation for the opinion 
that Palaedkastro, which is rather on what Pococke 
himself supposes to be the old cape Drepanon than to 
the west of it, is the ancient Minoa, which Ptolemy 
places to the west of the promontory. That this is 
really the promontory in question is sufficiently proved 
by the identity of its ancient name with that of the 
modern village on its eastern side’, and therefore it 
would seem likely that the situation of Minoa was some- 
where near Tuzla, at the head of the bay of Stdha, on 
the edge of the great plain of Cydonia; or, as will 
soon appear to be still more probable, on the opposite 
Akrotéri. 

I should not stop to notice Olivier’s’ superficial 
account of this Palaedkastron, which, following Dapper”, 
he called the site of Amphimalla”, had not more learned 
and distinguished authors promulgated the same erro- 
neous notion respecting it. D’Anville calls the gulf of 
Stidha ‘“ Amphimalia®,” and Professor Hoeck™ arrives 
at the conclusion that these ruins indicate the site of 
Amphimalla, as the result of his examination of the 


14 To Apémavo is the name of both the village and promontory. 

15 OLiviER, Voyage dans l’empire Othoman, Tom. 11. p. 293. 

‘6 DappER, Description exacte des Isles de l’Archipel, p. 396. 

17 In the orthography of Amphimalla I follow Mrurstus, Creta, pp. 19 
and 55. TZSCHUCKE, on Strabo, Tom. Iv. p. 225. 

18D’ ANVILLE, Orbis Romani Pars Orientalis, Paris, 1764; and Geogra- 
phie Ancienne Abrégée, (Oeuvres, Tom. 11. p. 190. ed. Paris, 1834.) He says 
nothing of this site, but merely identifies the modern gulf of Sudha with the 
ancient one of Amphimalla, as CoRONELLYI too does in his Isolario, where he 
adds that it was believed ‘‘che nel pit intimo recesso di questo (golfo), dove 
hora sono alcune saline, fosse la detta citta fondata.” 

19 Hoeck’s Kreta, Vol. 1. pp. 386, 7. 
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ancient authorities. The question is therefore entitled 
to a careful consideration. 

Supposing Amphimalla to have been here, it becomes 
necessary, doubtless, to remove Cape Drepanon else- 
where; for the promontory is placed at some distance 
to the west of Amphimalla, by Ptolemy. Professor 
Hoeck, therefore, finding the name of the cape, on some 
old charts, in an Italianized form, ‘‘ Ponta di Trapani,” 
and observing the same appellation given to other head- 
lands in Crete, inferred that the promontory so desig- 
nated need not be the same with the ancient Drepanon ; 
which he, therefore, supposed to have been the Akrotéri : 
and, having followed Pococke and Olivier in fixing 
Cydonia on the lower slopes of the White Mountains, 
placed Minoa, in accordance with Ptolemy’s indication 
of its position westward of the promontory, on the site 
of the modern Khania”. 

I find however that here Boschini uses the term, 
‘¢ Ponta di Drapano,” which has a closer resemblance 
to the ancient name than Greek words generally possess 
on coming out of an Italian or French crucible; and 
I believe that the Ponta di Trapani, which is elsewhere 
found on Venetian charts of Crete, is an appellation 
unknown to the inhabitants of the island. But, whether 
or not the term, by which some Italians have thought 
proper to designate the promontory, may have been 
derived from the ancient Drepanon is a question of 
infinitely little importance; for the old name has been 
indisputably preserved unchanged, and is still the only 
one used by all the Cretans. 

Ptolemy mentions four promontories as found on the 
north coast, in these western parts of Crete: Corycos and 
Psacon, Cyamon and Drepanon: and on looking at the 
map, we see at once the four capes which he must have 
designated by those names. The first two are un- 


doubtedly the modern Cape Grabuisa and Cape Spadha ; 


20 HOECK, lI. c. p. 385. 
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the fourth of them alone preserves its ancient name; 
and Cyamon, the remaining promontory of the old 
geographer, is therefore the Akrotéri”. Mr Hoeck’s 
supposition that the Akrotéri was Drepanon, had made 
him absolutely eliminate this Cape Cyamon from his 
map of Crete. 

This part then of Professor Hoeck’s argument, which 
forced him to consider the modern Akrotéri as_ the 
ancient Drepanon, is answered. He next quotes the 
passage of Strabo, which appears to prove that in a 
certain part, where the island is only a hundred stades 
broad, Amphimalla is situated on the northern shore, 
and Phoenix of the Lampaeans on the southern; and 
hence infers that Amphimalla was situated on the bay 
of Sudha, assuming the island to be narrower here than 
it is between Armyro and the south coast”. 

In the maps of both Boschini® and D’Anville™, this 
narrowest part of Crete is rightly represented as between 
the Sfakian coast and Armyroé: and the point is made 
still clearer on inspecting Lapie. 

The passage in Strabo therefore proves that Amphi- 
malla, if opposite to Phoenix, as he puts it, and serving 


21 The argument seems sufficiently clear as I have put it, although it may 
perhaps be still more plainly stated. The only capes between Rhithymnos 
and Cape Spddha are Dhrépano and Akrotéri, and those spoken of by Pto- 
lemy, between the same limits, are Drepanon and Cyamon, of which Cyamon 
is to the westward of the other, as the Akrotéri is west of Dhrépano. Pto- 
lemy’s order in speaking of the river Pycnos, the Cydonians, and the Cape, 
the three things mentioned by him between Minoa and Dictamnon, seems to 
have been altered by copyists. I feel no doubt that it ought to be Muvwa. 
Kvapov adkpov. Kudwveis. Tvuxvot aot. ékBodati. Aikrauvov, an alteration 
effected by merely making the cape and river change places. We shall 
find some other instances where Ptolemy’s text has undoubtedly suffered 
by similar transpositions of copyists, e.g. Panormos and Poecilasion. 

22 STRABO, x. p.475. Tod 6& evOev icOuds éotw Ws ExaTOV GTadiwn, 
€xwv Katotxiav woods pév TH Bopeiw OaratTy, AudiuadrAav' mpds O& TH 
votiw Poivixa Tov Aaptraiwy (vulgo tav Aap7réwy). 

23 BoscHINI, I] regno tutto di Candia delineato, ec. ec. da Marco Boschini, 
Venetiano, 1651. 

24 D’ANVILLE, Les Cotes de la Gréce et l’archipel, 1756, Paris. The 
physical feature in question is the same in his Orbis Romani pars Orientalis. 
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to indicate an ‘‘isthmus of the island,” could not have 
been to the west of the place which is now called 
Armyr6: and consequently we have positive authority 
for placing it several miles to the east of this Palaed- 
kastro. 

I will endeavour to make the point still clearer. 
Undoubtedly Strabo in speaking of this “isthmus” did 
not mean to designate a part, where not only do the 
snow-clad summits of the White Mountains oppose an 
impassable barrier to all direct communication between 
the two shores, but where the island is also considerably 
wider than it is between Armyro and the town of 
Sfakia. Another fact, perhaps the most important of 
all, for the decision of the point, is that the only road 
which can ever have led from the neighbourhood of 
Sudha to the southern shore, must have passed by the 
defile of Askyfo and Nipro, the former of which places 
is about ten miles from the head of the gulf of Armyrd, 
and is nearly twice as far from that of Sudha. Thus 
Franko-Kastello, and the towns both of Sfakia and 
Lutré, on the south coast, are all evidently much nearer 
to Armyr6é than they are to Stidha; and therefore, if, 
instead of supposing, with most modern geographers, 
the port Phoenix to have been near Franko-Kastello, 
we place it as far to the west as Lutrd, the isthmus 
spoken of will still be between it and the gulf of Armyré, 
rather than that of Sudha. 

Even in the absence of any authority on the subject, 
I think there would be another objection equally fatal 
to Professor Hoeck’s hypothesis. Amphimalla was a 
town at most of only third or fourth rate importance ; 
is not known to have struck coins, as was done by at 
least thirty cities in the island; is connected with no 
myth, which might indicate its high antiquity; and is 
not mentioned as existing in the times of Greek history : 
while the ruins of Palaedkastron shew that its establish- 
ment belongs to the very earliest period of civilization ; 
and that, after flourishing through ages of republican 
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freedom and prosperity, it remained a great and popu- 
lous city even under the Roman empire. 

It is evident therefore that the opinions of the 
writers who have supposed the ruins of Palaedkastron 
to be those of Minoa or Amphimalla, are untenable: 
and it remains for us to determine to what Cretan city 
they do belong. Strabo alone made me suppose that 
this city was Aptera, even before I visited the site: the 
fact that half the coins found in digging on the spot are 
coins of Aptera; and the extent and variety of the re- 
mains, answering so well to the mention of that city in 
old legends, and to the unvarying notice of it in every 
ancient author who treats of Crete, from Scylax and 
Strabo to Hierocles and the Geographer of Ravenna, 
confirmed me in my opinion. 

Whatever were the situations of Polyrrhenia and 
Aptera, it appears certain that Cydonia was between 
them, for Strabo” fixes the boundaries of Cydonia, both 
on the east and west, by telling us that ‘it is distant 
80 stades from Aptera and 40 stades from the sea there”. 
The port of Aptera is Kisamos. ‘To the westward con- 
terminous with the Cydonians are the Polyrrhenians, in 
whose district is the temple of Dictynna: and who 
are distant about 30 stades from the sea, and 60 from 
Phalasarna. ‘They dwelt in villages formerly, but after- 
wards the Achaeans and Laconians settled among them, 
having fortified a strong place looking towards the 
south.” Now Cydonia, the position of which has been 
already determined*’, was about nine miles from the site 
of the Palaedkastro, and almost half as far from the head 
of the great bay of Sudha: distances which answer to the 
80 and 40 stades of the geographer. Strabo’s language 
precludes all possibility of our supposing Aptera to have 


25 STRABO, X. p. 479. 

26 STRABO, l.c. Amtépas 6& dydoijKovTa’ THs Tav’Ty dé DataTTHs TEo- 
capaxovta. The vignette at the head of Chapter 111, taken from the site 
of Aptera, shews the bay in question, and, in the distance, the neighbour- 
hood and gulf of Cydonia. 27 Above, pp. 12—16. 
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existed any where to the west of C ydonia : while Kisamos, 
according to the Peutinger table, was xxx11 miles to the 
eastward of that city”. 

I, therefore, suppose that there were two ancient 
Cretan cities called Kisamos, of which the port of Aptera 
must have been in the plain of Apokdrona, on the shore 
at or near Kalyves”, where I was told that ancient ruins 
exist”. Although the visible remains thus spoken of 
may be merely those of a middle-age fortress, yet there 
is another reason to be mentioned for believing that 
the hill on which they are found is the ancient site 
In question. On looking at the coast, near Kalyves, 
we find an admirable little port, fully adequate to 
receive the small vessels of the ancients, just below the 
site of the Venetian fortress*!; the situation of which 
on a steep hill near the shore, is one in which ancient 
cities are very commonly found. The construction of 
the Venetian castle, has, in all probability, caused the 
disappearance of any vestiges which might have indicated 
the existence of the ancient city on the spot. 

Pliny’s authority is not very great; but it is worth 
while to observe that his speaking of Apteron as a mari- 
time place agrees, as well as an expression not strictly 
true can agree, with the fact. We see that, though 
Aptera was four miles distant from the town which 
served it as a port, it was not half as far from the 
sea. 


8 TaBULA ITINERARIA PEUTINGERIANA, Segm. vi1l. Lips. 1824. 

°° KadtBars the common modern Greek plural for cadvBar. The name 
belonged to an ancient town in Thrace: see SrEPHANUS ByZANT. V. Ka- 
AvBn. There are several villages called Kalyvia in Greece, as the Kalyvia 
of Lekhdri, near the remains of Psophis, the Kalyvia of Zakhuli, and the 
Aianitika-Kalyvia: see LEAKE, Morea, Vol. 11. p. 252, and p. 485, Vol. 111. 
p. 386. We also find them digewhere: in Crete. 

30 Kivat “EXAnvikes tTé70s TGH KaXvtBats, eis 76 Kaen were my in- 
formant’s words: the expression used, cis to KaoréAx, sufficiently indicate 
the remains in question to be those of the Venetian fort “Castel Apico- 
rona,’” which is situated a little to the east of Kalyves (see Boschini’s 
Map, No. 11). 

31 Boscuini, the maps numbered 1] and 12. 
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The old legend of the Sirens and the Muses, which 
was probably invented, as well as the myth about a 
King Apteras®”, the founder of the city, to make out an 
etymology of Aptera®, will also help us in determining 
its position. Stephanus of Byzantium™ tells us that 


32 EUSEBIUS mentions Apteras, and Pausanias, x. p. 810, speaks of 
a King Pteras, accounts which, says Holstein in his commentary on Stepha- 
nus Byzantinus, procul dubio fabulis praeponenda sunt, considering in the 
spirit of his age, Apteros as a historical personage, and the poor Muses and 
Sirens as less entitled to our belief in their having had a real existence than 
the mythical king. PartTrHEntvus, Erotic. Cap. xxxv. tells a story of Euli- 
mene, the daughter of Cydon, who was promised in marriage by her father to 
Apteros tpwrevovte tétTe Kpntav, while Lycastos was her favoured lover. 
An oracle bids Cydon tots éyxwpio.s ijpwor opayraca: map0évov, and the 
lot falls on his own daughter. Hereupon Lycastos deioas wept aitys, unvier 
tiv p0opav, kai ws éK woddov Xpovou cuvein a’tH. She was adjudged to be 
so much the more worthy of death. Apteros avenged himself on Lycastos by 
waylaying and slaying him. Pausanias’s Pteras is made a Cretan by Mons. 
Raoul Rochette, of which more a few pages further on. 

33 The English reader may refer to Mr THIRLWALL’S observations on 
the usage, among the ancient Greeks, of tracing the names of cities and 
nations to individuals, and thus “obtaining an object for the imagination 
to deal with in the room of an abstract term,” in the Philological Museum. 
Vol. 1. pp. 326, 7; also History of Greece, Vol.1. p.79. We shall find 
several instances in Crete, in some of which it will appear, that the same 
mythical etymology has been suggested by the common name of places 
existing in different districts widely apart from one another. 

34 STEPHANUS ByzaNTINUS, “Amtepa, woAts Kpytns, amo THs THY 
Movoay kai Serojvwv épidos, THs év TH Movseiw, TAnciov THs TOEWS Kat 
ans YartadtTys, TOTW ToLwsde KaXoupévw yevouevynss év w weTa THY ev 
Movoiky vikny Tov Movody ai Lerpjves duspopovoar Ta TWTEPA TMV Wuwy 
améBaXov, kat NevKal yevouevar cis Thy Oadaccav évéBarov Eavtas* d0ev 
n woXdus Amtepa, ait O€ wAnoiov vyocot Acevxai. These Sirens are mentioned 
in the Odyssey x11. 39 fol. as simply of the human form, and they are thus 
represented on several funeral urns found in cities of Etruria: see Gor1, Mus. 
Etrusc.' Vol. 1. Tab. 147. and Vol. 11. p. 279. They are spoken of as winged 
by Euripi1pEs, Helen. 167. and Fragm. cLiv. and were generally so repre- 
sented by artists, who also gave them the thighs and legs of birds : see 
HEyYNE, Exc. vit. on Aen. 111. This contest, between these winged half-bird 
Goddesses and the Muses, forms the subject of two monuments of ancient art. 
The first is a fragment published by WINCKELMANN, Monumenti Antichi 
inediti, No. 46, and the second, in which the victorious Muses are repre- 
sented as stripping the vanquished Sirens of their wings, is engraved and 
illustrated in Mr MiLLInGEn’s Ancient unedited Monuments, Series 11, 
Pl. xv. p. 28, fol. Ausonius also, Griphus temnarii numeri, v. 21, alludes 
to the contest : 


Tres 
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‘¢ Aptera derived its name from the contest which took 
place between the Muses and the Sirens in a place called 
the Museion, near the city and the sea: and where, after 
the victory of the Muses in music, the Sirens lost the 
feathers of their wings from their shoulders, and, when 
they had thus become white, cast themselves into the 
sea: whence the city was called Aptera and the neigh- 
bouring islands Leucae.” Now the island nearest to 
Cydonia would be only eight or nine miles from Aptera, 
if that city was near Sudha, and would be more than 
thrice that distance from the inland city near the western 
coast®. But I think it clear that we have nothing to 
do with either of those islands on the present occasion, 
although most modern geographers are unanimous in 
considering them as the Leucae of the ancients. Let us 
see what the old authors say. Pliny’s account is that 
as a person sails from west to east he finds, opposite to 
Cydonia, three islands, ‘‘ Leuce, and the two Budroae*.” 
He puts the two Budroae, which may be the site of the 
old Venetian lazaret, and the island of Haghios Thedd- 
horos, after Leuce, which I take for the rock on which 


Tres volucres, tres semideae, tres semipuellae 
Ter tribus ad palmam jussis certare Camoenis, 
Ore, manu, flatu: buxo, fide, voce canentes. 


The Sirens were represented on the hand of an ancient statue of Here, made 
by Pythodoros the Theban, and seen at Coronea by Pausanias, who says 
that Here persuaded them to enter into their fatal contest with the Muses: 
PAUSANIAS, Ix. p. 778. “Hpas éoctiv iepov kat &dyakpa dpxaiov, Wv0odwpou 
Téxyn OnBaiov' péper O& emi TH YXerpi Verpyvas. Tas yap on AxeAwou 
Ouvyatépas advatrercbecicas paciv bro “Hpas xatactivat pos tas Movcas 
és wos Epyov. 

35 MANNERT, Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, Tom. viit. p. 724, 
appears to have seen, that this legend could not well be reconciled with the 
supposition that Aptera was so far to the west of Cydonia, opposite to which 
these islands Leucae lay. Yet he had no glimmering of the truth, and con- 
cluded that Pococke, he might have said Toumefort, or the geographers who 
preceded him, had probably found the true site of Aptera at the western 
Palaeokastro. 


36 Priny, N. H.1v. 20. Reliquae circa eam: ante Peloponnesum duae 
Coricae, totidem Mylae; et latere septemtrionali, dextra Cretam habenti, 
contra Cydoniam Leuce, et duae Budroae. 


DiZ 
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the fortress of Stidha is built, just as he speaks of the 
islands opposite Phalasarna, after the Coricae, the two 
Grabusas. I also find much more conclusive testimony 
than this of Pliny to the point in question. 

In a passage of the anonymous Coast-describer, pub- 
lished by Iriarte®, which has given no little trouble to 
those French critics who have attempted to correct it, 
we are told, that from Cydonia to Aspera was 150 stades 
coasting along, and 120 stades by land. Now the Akroteéri 
projects sufficiently to cause this difference of distance, 
according as we come by land or sea from Khania to this 
Palaedkastron; and undoubtly Aptera was the word 
used by the author. When he adds that the islands are 
situated by a place called Minoa, it makes one suppose 
that city to have been on the Akrotéri, opposite the 
rocks of Stidha, and near the Porto Novo, or Porto 


37 See above, p. 14. His words are: Awd Kvudwvias eis Aomépay wept- 
mwhéeTat oTade pv’. wey Oe pitta pK & TSTos Mivw Kadetrar, eis ov 
KelVTaL Voot TpEts, ai KadovvTat Acuvxat. We shall unhesitatingly read 
‘Amcépav for Acwépav, and otadra for pitta. The conjectures of the French 
scholars are varied: one would read éo7épav: another explains the text by 
supposing a Roman word to have been used in its Roman sense, and to be even 
peculiarly applicable to a place situated on this asperous promontory! A 
third would read “Acapav, a word of common use in modern Greek, and cor- 
responding to the old Aevyv, being derived, it has been said, from the use of 
asper in the phrase aspert nummi by the Romans, or, more probably, from 
the old Greek word domidos, which when rapidly pronounced, according to 
accent, differs scarcely at all from déom)os, and the well known peculiarity of 
the Doric dialect, and a common modern change, which, as we shall find, is 
very prevalent in some parts of Crete, shews how easily aoaXos and aompos 
might be changed. This last conjecture, “Acapav, was conceived to be pecu- 
liarly happy, since it corresponded with both the name of the island (Acvx«n) 
to its north, and that of the mountains (ta Nevxad dpn) to its south: and it 
must be owned to be almost as amusing as that of the geographer Vadianus, 
who, writing early in the sixteenth century, derived the name of the chief 
town Candia, from these white mountains. ‘‘Urbe metropolitana quae eo 
quo et insula nomine Candia dicitur, fortassis a candore deducto vocabulo, 
quandoquidem, Strabone teste, ejus montes occidui Aevxoi hoc est albi sive 
candidi, dicuntur.”” Vapi1anus, Epitome, p. 479. ed. Sangall. 1534. Mawn- 
NERT, Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, Tom. viit. p. 695, who rightly 
places the islands Leucae at Stidha, following the Stadiasmus, did not at all 


suspect Aspera, and thought the Latin word a plain indication of the age of 
the writer. 
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Lutraki of Boschini*, a supposition perfectly in accord- 
ance with all that we know of its position; and it also 
seems, when added to the other considerations, most 
satisfactorily to decide that Sudha and the islet near 
it are the Leucae of the ancients. 

This removes a difficulty from the story about the 
Sirens, who could hardly have been supposed to have 
taken so long a leap as they must have done to reach 
either of the spots west of Cydonia, and here therefore 
was it believed that they cast themselves into the sea, 
and were changed into the islands. 

According to many authors there were three of these 
Sirens, and the rocks near Capreae, which derived their 
name* from the same imaginary beings, were three in 
number. Nevertheless we have no need of a third islet 
here**, for two Sirens alone are spoken of by both 
Homer“ and Sophocles”. 

I hope my reader is, by this time, as thoroughly 
convinced as I am sure he must be tired by this dis- 
cussion. It rests however for us to see how the nu- 
merous remains found at Palaedkastro, near the western 
extremity of the island, can have been supposed to 
belong to Aptera. Tournefort describes them as ‘sur 
une roche escarpée et fortifiée par la nature;” just the 
place which Strabo mentions as having been occupied 
and fortified by the Achaeans and Laconians, after they 
settled among the Polyrrhenians. Moreover these re- 


38 BoscHINI, the Maps numbered 8 and 10. Porto Novo is just opposite 
the *‘Fortezza”’ of Sudha, and Porto Lutraki is opposite the other chief island, 
which he calls Marati. 

39 See TzscHUCKE, on Pomponius Mela, Vol. 111. Part 11. p. 418. 
VirRGIL, Aen. v. 864. 


Jamque adeo scopulos Sirenum advecta subibat ; 
Difficiles quondam, multorumque ossibus albos. 


40 Three are spoken of in the Periplus: there is however only one, 
besides the rock of Sidha, which can well be called even an islet, as 
may be seen in Boschini. 

41 OpyYssEY, xiI. 167. and the observation of Eustathius. 

42 SopnHoc.eEs, Fr. Inc. uxx, according to the certain emendation of 
Prof. LoBEcK, Comment. on Soph. Aj. v. 802. 
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mains are situated about three miles from the northern 
sea, and six from considerable ruins of the ancient town 
of Phalasarna, the port of Polyrrhenia, which are found 
at a place called Kutri on the western coast. Here then 
are the very distances of Polyrrhenia, as given by Strabo, 
both from its port and from the northern sea: and one 
only wonders that Tournefort should have sought to 
learn the ancient name of Palaedkastron from the poor 
Greeks of the village“, instead of opening his eyes and 
his Strabo, and comparing what he had actually before 
him with what he read; in which case he would cer- 
tainly have found it no difficult matter to discover the 
truth. As it was, he may have been misled by the sup- 
position of several modern geographers” that Aptera 
was situated near the village of Kisamo, which he had 
passed on the northern shore; and thus he inferred at 
once, that the remains, seen at Palaedkastron in that 
neighbourhood, were those of Aptera. Some later writers 
have even gone so far as to give the name of Aptera to 
that village of Palaedkastron®”. Pococke too no sooner 
found this Kisamos, near which some remains of anti- 
quity do undoubtedly exist, than he observed, as the 
French naturalist had done before him, ‘‘it was the 
port of the ancient city Aptera, which is about five miles 
distant to the south-south-east.” He then proceeds: 
‘* Polyrrhenia was another inland city five miles more 


48 ToURNEFORT’sS words (Tom.t. p. 80.) are: “Le 26 Juillet nous 
allames aux ruines de Paleocastro, ou Chateau vieux, selon le grec vul- 
gaire. Les gens du pays ignorent son ancient nom: il est pourtant @ croire 
que c’étoit la ville d’Aptere, puisque Strabon avance que Chisamo en étoit 
Varsenal et le port: en effet Chisamo est un port de mer,”’ etc. 

44 Dominicus Marius NiGErR, (p. 348. ed. Basil. 1557.) ‘In cujus 
parte intima Cisamopolis est, emporium Apterae, quod castrum Chisamum 
hodie ab incolis nuncupatur.’’?’ FERRARIUS, Lexic. Geograph. v. Cisamus. 
“‘Chisamopoli Soph. al. Chisamo, urb. Episc. Cretae in ora littorea Boreali 
apud oram occid. pene deserta, ab Apteria 40 stad. a Cydone fere 20 mil. pass. 
n occ.” So too ANDREA CoRNARO, in CoRNELIUsS, Cret. Sacr. Tom. 1. 
p- 123, and, I believe, every one who has since written on the subject. 

45 GussEME, Diccionario Numismatico generale, Tom. 1. p. 238. Es la 
que al presente’se llama: Atteria 6 Paleocastro. His assertion is repeated by 
RascueE, Lexic. Univ. rei numar. Tom. 1. 976. 
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south than Aptera, and, according to Ptolemy, forty 
minutes of longitude more to the west, which seems too 
much*.” It is indeed too much, for if the Polyrrhenians 
had lived so far to the westward of the place which he 
took for Aptera, they would have been more than twenty 
miles out at sea! The distance, according to Ptolemy, 
between. the two cities, is about that between the two 
Palaedkastros. 

It seems quite evident that there must have been 
two maritime towns called Kisamos. Long after my 
conviction that Aptera stood on the hill near Sudha, 
I feared that some persons might think the necessity 
of thus supposing two cities of this same name to have 
existed in Crete, a necessity which was evidently forced 
upon me, a serious obstacle in the way of my hypothesis: 
and since there is no doubt that the Kisamos adjoining 
on the Polyrrhenian territory did exist in ancient times, 
I was delighted to find my two cities both inserted in 
the Peutinger Table, one of them eight miles to the 
eastward of Cydonia, and the other 32 miles to the 
westward: distances which completely agree with all that 
has been here advanced. D’Anville, supposing like every 
body else, that Aptera was near the western Kisamos, 
proposed to suppress the second town of the same name 
in the ancient Table*’, where I, after long believing in 
the city’s existence, was so glad to find it appear. 

A long passage of an old geographer* strikingly 


confirms the views here taken of the situations of Polyr- 


46 PocockE, Vol. 11. Part 1. p. 246, fol. 

47 D’ ANVILLE, Analyse de la carte intitulée Les cétes de la Gréce et 
lV’ Archipel. (Paris 1757.) p. 57. Quoiqu’il y ait une correction 4 faire, parce 
qwil y a une répétition de Cisamus a supprimer dans la table: D’ANVILLE, 
Oeuvres, Tom. 11. p. 190. 

48 ScyLax, p. 18. Huds. After enumerating Phalasarna and Polyr- 
rhenia, the Dictynnaean temple of Artemis, the Pergamian district, and 
Hyrtacina, he mentions Cydonia, and the inland city Elyros, with a place 
beyond it to the south: he then says: ‘‘apds Bopéav 0 dvenov dpos Kad- 
Atorov Kai Aiuynv ev aitT@, "OAOYS KAI ILAN arpds Bopéav é avia wrepéa 
xwopa: the dpos xaAX\toTov, if that part of the passage is in its right place 
in the author’s text, seems to denote the mountain Berecynthos or Malaxa, 

and 
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rhenia, Cydonia and Aptera, and will hereafter be useful 
in determining the position of other cities in these western 
parts of the island. 

A few of the coins of this city, which, found as they 
were at Palaedkastro, confirmed me in my opinion re- 
specting its position, deserve a little consideration. The 
first represents, on the obverse, an aged head of a bearded 
god or hero, and, on the reverse, a bee with the first four 
letters of the city’s name. Some of my readers may call 
to mind the miserable etymological myth which Pausanias 
has recorded respecting the building of Apollo’s Delphian 
temple by a King Pteras“*. There is however no dis- 
coverable mythical connexion between this royal per- 
sonage and the Apteros of the Cretan city; so that 
we may very safely infer that the head on this coin is 
not that of Pteras, and that the reverse is not at all 
allusive to the wax and wings of bees, with which 
Apollo’s temple was said to have been constructed. The 
head on the obverse is, in all likelihood, designed for 
that of Zeus: and the bee is found on coins of other 
cities, where it can only remind us of the Cretan honey, 
one of the most famous productions of the island, both 
in ancient and modern times. A second coin, with a 
lyre on its reverse, might allude to the other story told 
to explain the origin of the name of Aptera; but, since 
a laurelled youthful head on its obverse appears to be 
that of Apollo himself, we should hardly be warranted 


and the Acunv the bay of Sudha: the concluding words were, in all probability, 
mpos Bopéav o€ aitov 4 ‘Amtepaia ywopa. Scylax then proceeds: Eira 7 
Naptrata kat Oujxer ain auotépwlev, words which alone would lead us to 
fix Lampe, or Lappa, to the east, and Cydonia to the west, of Aptera. As to 
the manifest corruption 6\ous Kai wav, it is sufficient to observe, that Olus 
was very far to the east of both Aptera and Lappa, and that Scylax can never 
have placed it in the immediate neighbourhood of those cities. 

49 PAUSANIAS, x. p- 810. 

50 With whom he is confounded by Pausantas, l.c. “Awo Tovrov 6€ 
tov Urepa kat wodkw Kpntixyy apos0ykn ypaupatos ‘Amtepaiouvs paciv 
ovopatec8ar: and by M. Raout-RocHET re, Histoire de l’établissement 
des colonies Grecques, Tom. 11. p. 164. fol. See Professor Horck, Kreta, 
Vol. 111. p. 169. 
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in depriving him of his lyre. The use of A instead of 
E in the name of this city, on most of the coins, is a 
well-known dorism, and the coins on which the word is 
spelt with an E are rarer, and therefore more valuable, 
than the others*!. 

On other coins of Aptera, which I found on its site, 
a bow is represented. As early as the time of the war 
between the Lacedaemonians and the Messenians under 
Aristomenes, the events of which were celebrated by a 
Cretan poet”, we find mention made of bowmen of 
Aptera, who served with the Lacedaemonians, under 
Kuryalus the Spartan, and materially contributed to the 
successful termination of the contest”. 

The position of Aptera being once settled we shall 
soon determine that of Berecynthos, one of the most 
celebrated mountains of Crete, which even Tournefort, 
although he had succeeded in finding Aptera close to 
the remains of Phalasarna, had to regret his inability 
to recognize among the mountains of the Dictynnaean 
chain; less bold than a later writer™, who tells us, 
that the scene of the discoveries and labours of the 
Idaean Dactyls is identically the same mountain as 
received its name from Dictynna, although the two 
are confounded by no ancient author, and the legends 
connected with them are very distinct. The hypothesis 
advanced by Professor Hoeck”, would save one all 


51 On these coins of Aptera consult PELLERIN, Recueil de médailles 
de peuples et de villes, Tom. 111. p. 60. EckueExt, Doctrina Numorum 
Veterum, Vol. 11. p. 304. Numi Veteres Anecdoti, p. 143. The Lexicons 
of GussEME and RascHE, already referred to: Compe, Mus. Hunter. 
p. 143. the Numi MusEr Britawnict, p. 144. M1ionnEt, Tom. 11. p. 261. 
and Supplement, Tom.tiv. p. 304. and SEsTin1, in many parts of his 
voluminous works. 

52 Ruranus, of Bene in the neighbourhood of Gortyna. 

53 PAUSANIAS, IV. pp. 329 and 326. Professor Hoeck, however, considers, 
with great probability, that this presence of Cretan bowmen is only the poetry 
of Rhianus, and not the truth of history : Horcx’s Kreta, Vol. 111. p. 461. 

54 CRAMER, Description of Ancient Greece, Vol. 111. p. 379. ‘‘ Mount 
Berecynthus, which Diodorus names as being in this vicinity, (that is, in 
the vicinity of Aptera,) is the Dictynnaeus of Pliny and others.” 

°° HoeEck’s Kreta, Tom. 1. p. 280. 
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trouble in looking for Mount Berecynthos, since he 
denies that any such mountain ever existed in Crete in 
really ancient times. For my own part I do not believe 
that Diodorus of Sicily, who says distinctly that there 
was such a mountain ‘in the district of the Apteraeans”, 
could well be mistaken about the matter: and it is not 
surprising that, like the Cretan Ida, Berecynthos also had 
a Phrygian name. Giving credit therefore to Diodorus 
for speaking of a well-known mountain called Berecyn- 
thos, I at once see that it is the modern Malaxa™®; which 
is of a considerable elevation, even high enough to have, 
not unfrequently, a sprinkling of snow on its summit, 
for a few days in the month of December or January. 
Its basis is granitic and schistose”’, although its upper 
strata seem to be calcareous, if what I saw in the tombs 
near Aptera, which is situated on a ridge of the very 
mountain, may be taken as a specimen of them. ‘Thus 
its formation answers the requisite geological conditions™ 
for the existence of metallic veins in the mountain, if 
we are to suppose that here fire was first used, and brass 
and iron first discovered and bestowed on man by the 


Idean Dactyls”. 


56 The name of Malaxa has been transferred under the corrupted form of 
Maleka, Malek, or Malier, to the Akroteri. Of this every author who has 
written on Crete will furnish examples. It is hardly necessary to add, that 
no such transfer of name has been made by the Cretans. 

57 This was observed by OLiIviER, Voyage, etc. Tom. 11. p. 285. 

58 Professor Hoeck supposed this mountain to be solely calcareous, and 
to be near the site which has been already shewn to belong not to Aptera 
but to Polyrrhenia: see Horcx, Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 280. Preface to Vol. 11. 
p.1x. ‘** Dem aeltern Mythus fiel es nicht ein, Dactylen in den Westen 
Kreta’s, auf einen erzlosen Kreideberg zu versetzen.”’ 

59 Drioporws Sicuuus, v. 64. Oi & otv kata tiv Kpyrnv ‘Idator 
AaxtuXot rapadédovtar THy TE TOU TUPOS XpHoLV, Kal THY TOV Yadkov Kai 
o.dnpov piow éfevpety THs AmwTEpaiwy ywpas Tept Tov KaNovmevov Bepé- 
xuvOov. The present reading t7s Amtepaiwy xwpas has been adopted on 
the authority of MSS. The old reading, t7s Avticatrepaiwy ywpas, was 
emended év tH ‘Amrepaiwy ywpa by MerEursius, Creta, p. 84. These 
Idaean Dactyls are spoken of as Cretans by several writers, as STRABO, xX. 
p- 473. (compare xIv. p. 654.) Tods youu mpwrous yevunbévtas év Kerry 
éxatov avopas Idaious AaxtiXous k\nOjqvac: and APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, 
1. 1127. 

Oi 
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Before bidding farewell to Aptera, it seems worth 
while to say something more about Drepanon. The name 
is not peculiar to this Cretan promontory, but was given 
to other places which were also supposed to resemble 
the form of a sickle. It is uncertain whether Ovid al- 
ludes to the Sicilian city of this name, or to Messene, 
which was anciently called Zancle®, when he says", 


Quique locus curvae nomina falcis habet. 


Natural and obvious as this etymology is, it did not 
satisfy the Greeks; and the fable respecting the muti- 
lation of Uranos, by the iron weapon of Kronos, which 
is said to have been made by the Idaean Dactyls®, is 
gravely referred to by ancient authors, as the true origin 
of the names of the Cretan Drepanon™, of Drepane in 
Bithynia™, and of the Sicilian city”. 

The same legend is told respecting the cause of the 
ancient name of Corcyra®, by Timaeus and Apollonius 


Ot povvor wod\N@v potpayéTat HOE TapEdpot 
Mntépos ’ldains cexAjatar, doocor act 
Aadktvdor Idatot Kpnrarées, os tote Noun 
Ayxiaddn Atxratov dva améos, ducotépyat 
Apagapévyn yains Oiakidos, éBNaocTnoe. 
This writer seems to find no difficulty in placing Mount Dicte, which was 
between Itanos and Hierapytna, and its supposed Idaean Dactyls, in the 
neighbourhood of Axos, not far from the middle of the island; somewhere 
_ about half-way between Mounts Berecynthos and Dicte. On the alleged 
Cretan origin of the Idaean Dactyls, consult Professor LoBEcK’s admirable 
work, Aglaophamus, p. 1157. fol. where he arrives at the conclusion, p. 1161. 
that the more ancient authorities are unanimous in speaking of them as 
Phrygians. See also Horcx, Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 283. 
60 THUCYDIDES, vi. 4. ZaykAn v bro tov Ukelwov KAnOetoa, STL 
Spetravoedés THv idéav TO Xwpiov éoTt. 
61 Ovip, Fasti 1v. 474. 
62 STRABO, XIv. p. 654. Kai dy kai thy dprnv TH Kpovw dOnpiovp- 
yicat. 
®3 I cannot at this moment lay my finger on the passage, which, how- 
ever, I have certainly somewhere read. 
64 STEPHANUS ByZANT. Apewavn—rijs 6¢ Bubvvias paciv wvopacbar, 
OTL 
Apetavnv KXetovow amd Kpovidao oidypov. 
6 Srtius Iraticus, xiv. 48. Macrosiuvs, Saturnal. t. 8. extr. 
6° SCHOLIAST on APOLLONIUS RuHopDIUS, Iv. 983. ‘H 6€ Kepxipa 
mpotepov pev Apetavn éxaXeito, eira Yyxepia. Another etymology of the 
first name is also given on the authority of Aristotle. 
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Rhodius™; and that island is likewise described, by 
other authors®, as the place where Uranos suffered the 
indignity alluded to. 

While I was busied in examining some of the exist- 
Ing remains of Aptera, my companion made a sketch, 
seen at the head of the last chapter, of the bay and islet 
of Sudha, taking it from the walls of the ancient city. 
On returning to the metohki the old priest gave us for 
breakfast some meat fried in oil, and served up swim- 
ming in that favourite condiment of almost every Cretan 
dish. I made him a suitable recompense for the hospi- | 
tality he had shewn us, preventing any difficulties, which 
might have arisen in the way of his receiving it, by 
suggesting, that the trifle which I gave was “for the 
Church.” 


67 APOLLONIUS RHODIUS, Iv. 990. Apemwavyn Td0ev éExAniorar Ov'voua, 
Paijxwy iepn tpopds. The Scholiast on verse 983 mentions the account 
of Timaeus. 

68 ALcAEusS and AcusILAUS, in the Scholiast on Apollon. Rhod. tv. 
992. Kai Adxatos dé kata ta a’ta Akovoiidw Neyer Tos Paiakas éxewv 
TO Yévos ék THY cTayOvWY Tov Oipavov. See TZETZES, and the Partr- 
stan ScHouia, on Lycophron, 761. 
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CISTERNS OF APTERA. 


CHAPTER V. 


PLAIN OF APOKORONA. HIPPOCORONION. RUINS OF A MIDDLE AGE 
FORTRESS. HAMLET OF RHAMNE. CRETAN FARE AND BEDS. 
APPEAL OF A PAPAS. DEATHS BY IMPALING DURING THE REVO- 
LUTION. DETERMINATION OF THE SITES OF AMPHIMALLA, 
AMPHIMATRION, CORION, THE CORESIAN LAKE, HYDRAMON, AND 
PANTOMATRION. MEETING WITH THE SFAKIAN CAPTAIN MANIAS, 
WHO BECOMES MY GUIDE. BRIEF ACCOUNT OF HIS ADVENTURES. 
CRETAN SONG. RUINED VILLAGE OF EPISKOPE. 


February 17. 


On taking leave of the venerable priest, and of the 
site of Aptera, we descended the eastern slope of the hill 
into the plain of Apokérona, and, soon after reaching 
it, crossed a river’ which arises from several copious 


1 Eis tov XTvAov TO ToTam. 
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sources, near the village of Stylo, seen a little to our 
right at the foot of the White Mountains. The water of 
these springs is said to be deliciously cold in the summer. 
They are mentioned by Buondelmonti’. Hardly had we 
reached the plain before my ignorant and stupid guide 
lost the road, and in consequence we had to cross the 
river, which winds considerably in the plain, no less than 
three times, and, on the third occasion, the narrow stream 
was so rapid, that a dog, by which I had long been ac- 
companied, was carried down it much more than a hun- 
dred yards, as he swam across. After traversing the 
greater part of the plain, we arrived at the village of 
Neokhorio, situated on a gentle ascent. Near it is a 
lofty country house, which, I should suppose, must once 
have belonged to a Venetian cavaliere. I found the 
dhidhaskalos* Anagndstes, and learnt from him that 
there are other very considerable remains, consisting of 
“‘oreat stones and marbles, just as at the Palaedkas- 
tron near Stdha” at Haghios Mamas, on a hill about 
two miles to the west of Neokhorio. I thought myself 
fortunate in obtaining this information, especially since 
I believed the word Apok6érona to be a corruption of 
Hippocorona or Hippocoronion, the name of an ancient 
Cretan city. Strabo says: “Ida is the name of both 
the Trojan and the Cretan mountain, and Dicte is a 
place in Scepsia, and a mountain in Crete. And a peak 
of Ida is called Pytna, whence the city Hierapytna ob- 
tains its name: and there is a Hippocorona in the Adra- 
myttene district, and Hippocoronion in Crete*.” ‘True it 
is that most of the Cretan places mentioned are a good 


2 CoRNELIUS, Creta Sacra, 1. p.8. Post brevem viam planus est cum 
Chilario flumine, qui per subterraneos meatus a Leuco monte devenit, et in 
quodam rure Stilo nomine per multas cavernas frigidissimas exit. 

3 ‘O diddokados, more commonly corrupted into 6 dacKados. 

4 STRABO, X. 472. "Idn yap TO Gpos TO Te Tpwikdy Kai TO Kpntikov: 
Kal Aiktn Tomos év TH UKnWia Kat dpos év Kprtyn. THs dé "Idns Addos 
Hitva, ad’ ot ‘Teparitva 1 wodts. ‘Iamoxdpwva te Tis Adpanuttnyas 
Kai ‘ImoKxopwviov év Kpyntyn. Lauwvidv te TO EwOtvov akpwtypiov THS VyToU 
Kal qwediov év TH Neavopicr, kai TH AXNeEavopéwy. 
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deal further to the east of these parts, and perhaps 
it may be on this account that Professor Hoeck’ has 
supposed Hippocoronion to have been near Hiera- 
pytna. But Mount Ida and the Samonian promon- 
tory, both of which are named by Strabo in the same 
passage, have a good deal more than half of Crete 
between them: so that no great necessity can exist for 
supposing the other places enumerated to have been 
very near together. A reason for the loss, or rather 
corruption, of the first part of the compound, after the 
name of the ancient city was transferred to the district 
in which it was situated, may be found in the fact that 
the old word Hippos is lost to the modern Greek lan- 
guage®. Instances in which the name of an ancient city 
is thus transferred to a modern village near its site, or 
even to a district in or near which it stood, are not 
uncommon, and we shall find others in Crete. 

Having obtained this gratifying information respect- 
ing the existence of ancient remains, similar to those 
examined yesterday and this morning, I pursued my 
journey towards and up the barren and unfrequented 
side of the mountain, and traversed a wild and dreary 
glen in the full hope of finding ere long some vestiges: 
of another ancient city. At length I arrived at the 
hamlet of Kyriakusdlia’, and one of its peasants offered 


5 HoEck, Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 434, and the map. 

6 “AXoyov is commonly used to denote a horse by the modern Greeks. I 
am well aware that the component parts of many compound words of modern 
Greek are lost as independent words, though they exist in the compounds: 
thus zrovéw and oikos are entirely lost, though cidomwoww and oixovoua, oixo- 
vomos, &c. are in common use, and would be understood by an ignorant 
peasant, who would neither know the meaning of the verb wo.w nor of the 
substantive oixos. Still we could hardly look for an instance of this peculiarity 
of the modern language in a proper name, and the change of ‘Imoxdpwva 
into ‘Avroxépwva seems to me easy and obvious. 

7 The etymology of Kupiaxov-cadua, certainly a singular name, is quite 
evident. 2adra, or Zaihia, which I wrote, on the spot, as the latter part of the 
word, is the ancient ciadov, saliva. We cannot compare our English Spitéles, 
corruptions of Hospital, with this place, which seems to owe its name to the 
genuine spittle of St Cyriac. Perhaps he may have resembled the Antimachus 
of Aristophanes: Wakds dé otros éxaXetTo, é7rEL0n Tposéppaive TOUS cUVO- 


pidouvTas 
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to conduct me to the ancient walls. He took me to the 
cave of Haghios Mamas, and to a dripping source below 
it: thence, with no slight difficulty, I clambered up 
to the top of the hill, and found the supposed ancient 
remains to be walls of a middle-age fortress*. ‘The re- 
ward which I obtained was a fine view of the whole plain 
of Apokorona, and of the bay of Armyroé with Cape 
Dhrépano on its west: unfortunately I had scarcely 
enjoyed it for a moment before it began to rain. The 
only vestiges of buildings which I found were those of 
achurch. <A single wall surrounded the whole summit: 
remains of it are seen in a great part of its extent. 
Finding, on my return to Kyriakusalia, that 1 had 
not time to reach Fré*, the principal village of Apoko- 
rona, by sunset, I proceeded only to Rhamné’, a little 
hamlet, situated on the lower ranges of the White Moun- 
tains, to which a Greek undertook to shew Our High- 
nesses’? the way from Kyriakusdlia. My stupid Turk 


prdrouvtas dvadeyouevos: SCHOLIAST, on Aristoph. Ach. 1115. The ora- 
ANomnvov, of which he seems to have stood in need, is now called caduomavov, 
a bib. See Koray, ATAKTA, Tom. tv. p. 487. The village of Fré, men- 
tioned a little further on, is To ®pé. 

8 T have not called these fortresses Venetian, because, as we learn in the 
island’s middle-age history, most of them were built by the Genoese. 

9 Kis tyHv ‘Payvy. In Mr StEBER’s map of Crete, Rhamnus, which was 
at the south-western extremity of the island, is placed here. 

10 The expression used was still stronger. We were spoken of as oi 
Baowrets by the Kyriokusdlian, who suggested to the Rhamnian then in the 
former’s village, that he ought to be our guide to Rhamné. The expression 
Baowrtxol avOpwio1, I used to find common, both in Crete and elsewhere in 
Greece. In no part of Greece are titles so freely and ceremoniously be- 
stowed as in Crete. Though the second person singular is the common 
form of the verb in conversation, yet no one uses the simple ‘** Thou:” 
7) Av@evtid cas, (the 0 being omitted in pronunciation,) and 7 Evyeveia 
oas, are the phrases, especially the former, used in salutation, even between 
two peasants. I was addressed by them with such superlatives as Evye- 
véotate, Efoxwrate, or "ExXaumrpotate, but more commonly the abstracts, 
4 Evyeveia cas, 4 “ExXaumpotns cas, Kuprotns cas, 1) “EEoxoTns oas, 1) 
‘YWnAétns cas, and so forth, were used. The rough Hydhraeans differ 
more, perhaps, than any other section of the Greek population, from the 
Cretans in this respect, the plain és being almost invariably their style 
of address to every one. Perhaps the Albanian race generally may resemble 
the Hydhraeans in this particular: but, although I spoke Greek when I tra- 

velled 
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knew neither the road nor any thing else. A very 
short ride, chiefly through groves of olives, brought us 
to Rhamné. The Proestdés'" of this village had such 
indifferent accommodation to offer, that he took us to 
the house of a friend, where however we certainly did 
not fare sumptuously, and had to sleep in the same room 
with our horses. ‘The people were most anxious to do 
all they could for us: the Proestés spent some time 
himself in searching the village for eggs, which at last 
he found: the only addition to them consisted of olives, 
black barley-bread and plenty of excellent water”. The 
evening meal of my host and his wife was a dish of wild 
herbs, on which the Cretans seem chiefly to live’: they 
boil them, and then serve them up in oil; bread, olives, 
and sometimes cheese, completing the meal. On this 
occasion our accommodations were certainly most indiffe- 
rent, and the people were fully aware of it. “‘ What a 
difference there must be, said they, between Londhra and 
this place.” They had never seen an European before. 
We found it cold in spite of our host’s exertions to keep 


velled in Albania, in the Summer of 1833, yet I was, at that time, hardly 
either able or desirous to note down peculiar differences between the language 
* of those wild and lawless savages, and that of the inhabitants of other parts of 
Turkey and Greece. 

1 ‘O Ipoestos. 

12 ‘When I asked for cheese, my host alleged his poverty as a sufficient 
reason for not having any: “‘7i 0a kadpwmev; prwyol cimerBa: dev Exomev 
timotes.” (Aristophanes: tTwxov mev yap Bios, ov od éyes, Gav 
éotly undév €xoveta.) The mat of rushes which served for a bed, the 
use of our saddles as pillows, and the presence of the usual disturbers of 
our night’s rest, all following the miserable fare which we obtained, shew 
how faithful an account of the poor Greek’s dwelling and habits, in the 
19th century, is contained in the verses of ARISTOPHANES, (Plut. 537.) 


bd 


POerpav T adprOuov Kat kwyworwy kai WurAdwv ove héYw cor 
ume Tov mTAnfous, at BouwBovcar wepi THY KEePadny aviwow, 
2 , Set , “ce ' DONG 2 , bP) 
émeyeipovoal, Kal peadfovoas ‘‘Tewyoeis, a étraviaTw. 

A , , ? rh tS 7, \ ” CUE, 7 \ NV XL 
mpos 6€ ye TovTos avd’ imatiov pev exe paKos, avTi dé KAivys 
oTiBadda cXoivwv Kopewv peoTHy, 1) TOS EVOovTas EyEeipEer 

\ \ sd ’ \ U , > \ A / 
Kal Popov exe avtl TamnTos catTpdov, avTi O& Tposkepadaiou 
AWov eipeyébn mpds TH KEepady. 

> y 
13 ARISTOPHANES, l.c. DiretoVar 0 avTi pév apTwv 
~ _~ c , 

waraxns wrdop0ous, dytt dé watns puvAdeEt icyvav pagavidwr. 
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up a good fire: the snow was lying on the mountains 
down to within fifty or sixty feet of the level of the 
village. 

The daughter of the Proestés of Rhamné was taken 
prisoner, by the Mohammedans, during the war, and 
was sold as a slave at Alexandria, where she remained 
twelve years. On obtaining her freedom, a few months 
ago, she immediately returned to her native village, 
speaking both Turkish and Arabic nearly as fluently 
as her mother-tongue”. 

The party of Mohammedans, which carried off this. 
young woman from Rhamné, fell in with my host’s father 
on the same occasion. In conformity with their general 
custom, they put him to death. At the same period of 
the struggle the Christians used invariably to slay even 
their female prisoners: this was done to avoid, what was 
regarded as a still deeper crime than murder, improper 
familiarity between their own warriors and any woman 
who had not received Christian baptism”. 

Thus also, in the tenth century, on the capture of 
the Mohammedan capital of this then Mohammedan 
island, by the troops of Romanus II", we are told of 
the general massacre of the inhabitants, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex; and the Christian poet, Theo- 


14 She came back as soon as ever her owner 77s éOwke Ta éAEev0eEpo- 
XapTia TS. 

15 We did it uy poruv0n evas Xptotiavos mé piav Tovpxisoa,” were 
the words in which I frequently heard the reason assigned. Most of the 
actors, in the events alluded to, still look back on the cold-blooded massacre 
of their ill-fated female prisoners, as the mere discharge of a religious ob- 
ligation! Thus they afford an additional though needless example, of the 
dishonour and disgrace which redound to the sacred name of Religion, when 
once usurped by Superstition, or connected with Crime: and make us sympa- 
thize with the ancient Poet, who, after describing similar ‘‘scelerosa atque 
impia facta,”’ of the miserable Superstition, which was called Religion in 
his day, exclaims, 

Tantum Religio potuit suadere malorum! 

16 THEODOSIUS Diaconus, Acroasis V. v. 85. 

Kpytns yap oios Tay dduppatwy oTovos* 
oios o7rapaypos, yupva ‘Pwpaiwy Eidy 


iv4 ~ eA a 
oTav KaTteldoy évdobev TupywuaTwv. 
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dosius Diaconus, praises the Emperor for his paternal 
solicitude to prevent the possible pollution of his Christian 
soldiers by familiarities with the unbaptized women of 
Crete". 

The recent custom of the Christian insurgents in this 
island, repugnant as it is to owr notions of religion and 
humanity, resembles the conduct which was sometimes 
enjoined on the ancient Israelites’’. Their too lenient 
treatment of the Midianite women’, whom they took 
captives ‘with their little ones,” slaying only all the 
males, is represented as having excited the indignation 
of Moses”. Elsewhere the Greeks used to be more 
merciful to their female captives, than they were in 
Crete, during the early part of the struggle for inde- 
pendence: and an English missionary considers, that 
the great mischiefs, caused during the revolution by 
the captive women and the plunder, ‘throw light on 
the command of utter extermination laid upon the Israel- 
ites.” I learn, from the same respectable authority, that 
<“¢ Turkish women have been a snare, even to several of 
the Greek Bishops; and they have thereby occasioned 
not only incalculable injury to these Ecclesiastics them- 
selves, but have also brought infinite scandal on their 
profession”’.” ‘These inconveniences the Cretan mode of 
warfare effectually prevented. 

Feb. 18. 

We descended into the plain by a stony mountain- 
path, and after passing a copious fountain, called White- 


17 THEopDosIvs, l. c. v. 104. 
Tav ovy otpatnyav jv vmnKools vopos, 
Kal TOUTO THS OS WoosTayHS CKNTTOKPATOP, 
Yn Te9s yuvaiKkas Tropyikws KabvBpicat, 
MnTwws TO ceunvoy cis dBawTioTovs KOpas 
Bawtispa xypav0y, Kat poruvv0yH cov oTtoXos. 
18 As with respect to Jericho: JosHua, vi. 21; and against the Ama- 
lekites: ] SAMUEL, xv. 3, 8. 
NUMBERS, Xxxi./—l1. 20 Ibid. xxxi, 14—18. 


21 HARTLEY, Researches in Greece, p. 332. 
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Water*, arrived at the Hellenic bridge*. I found a 
number of Greeks sitting round a chafing dish™ in the 
little hut, called a coffee-house, just by the bridge: I 
drank a glass of wine with them, and was told that 
considerable Hellenic remains exist two miles inland at 
Alikampo”. One of the company was a Papas, who, 
supposing, like most of his fellow-countrymen, that my 
journey could have solely a political object, addressed 
me very warmly in behalf of his fellow Cretans of the 
Christian faith, expatiating on the injustice they had 
suffered, at the hands of the Allied Powers, by being 
transferred to the dominion of Mehmét-Ali. He spoke 
of all that they had done, and of their present condition : 
‘* We are mere slaves now, have pity on us, and set us 
free. We arose and took our arms, and slew the Moham- 
medans, for the sake of our religion and of our Christ : 
he dwells above in his own kingdom, and will recompense 
our deliverers*.” 

On leaving this coffee-house to pursue our journey 
towards Rhithymnos, we follow the eastern bank of the 
river which runs down from the White Mountains, and 
falls into the sea about a mile and a half from this 
bridge, near a hamlet called Armyré, where are seen 
the remains of a ruined castle. The valley is narrow 
here, and the modern fort was probably built both to 

22 "Aompo Nepo. 

23 Seyv “EAAnvixny xkapmapav. This is the ‘pons lapideus vetustis- 
simus”’’ of BUONDELMONTTI, in Cornel. Cret. Sacr. Tom.1. p. 8. & 93. 

24 Which those who have read Mr Hope’s Anastasius will know by its 
Turkish name, mangal, as it is commonly called in the East. 

25 ANixapuaos. On visiting this place, in the following August, I found 
that the ruins were entirely Venetian. Frequent mention is made of the place 
in the history of the Venetian domination. If will hereafter speak of the so 
called “‘ Spuren einer ausgezeichneten Stadt des Alterthums,” which Mr 
SIEBER, Reise, Vol. 11. p. 280. fancied he could discern, among the modern 
huts of a hamlet near Alikampo. 

26 Hiuela oxAaBor—ve pas édevlepwoyns—éeTapomevy TA ToOvPEeKia pwas— 
ia THY Wiote Kal Oia Tov Xptotov pras—éxKetvos civac amavw eis THY 
Baotreia Tov, kai Oéder va sas avTevyaptotioy. This verb avtevyapiorety 


is used by Porphyry: see Lopecx, on Phrynichus, p. 18. 
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defend the village from any attack of pirates, and to 
command the gorge. 

There was a good deal of fighting hereabouts at 
the beginning of the Greek revolution. On one occa- 
sion the Mohammedans effected their passage through 
the defile, and, on advancing into the district of Apo- 
k6érona, fell in with more than a hundred Christians, 
who surrendered to them. ‘These prisoners were all 
taken to a field near Kalyves, where most of them were 
put to death. Several were impaled, and the stake of 
one of the unhappy men who endured this cruel torture, 
fell with him during the succeeding night. On this he 
managed to crawl to a neighbouring fountain, assuaged 
his thirst with its water, and immediately expired”. This 


27 I was often told that those who suffered these horrible and excru~ 
clating torments, which were frequently inflicted on the Christians of Crete 
during the war, used always to cry out, while on the stake, Nepd! Nepo! 
Water! Water! The word used in Albania, and, partially, through Greece, 
to denote the sharpened stake, which is the instrument of destruction on 
these occasions, is couBXi, a spit. FAURIEL, Chants populaires de la Gréce 
moderne, Tom. 11. p. 36. 

Tov Avaxov ToTe TWhpave Kai ’oTO covBXE TOV Badav' 

odop8ov Tov écTycave Kk av’TOS YamoyeXouTeE’ 

“°Euev’ av écovuBX\toate évas Tpaxos éyd0n.” 
The covGXi is spoken of as used in several martyrdoms recorded in the Synax- 
aria. When heated, the iron skewers or spits are said to have been thrust into 
the bodies of the martyrs: see Du Canee, Glossarium, 1407. Hadovn:, (on 
which see Koray, ATAKTA, Tom. rv. p. 484. v. potmmadov, and compare 
Du CancE, Glossarium, 1086: v. IId¢Qos.) is, perhaps, the word most gene- 
rally used in Greece, to denote the stake on which any one is impaled; and 
which, in Crete, is called neither covBXi nor wadovxe, but Kaijxr, a word mani- 


festly derived from the Turkish ais kazék (a stake.) The words otavpos 


and oxoX\ow both, originally, meant a straight and sharply-pointed stake, and 
are so expounded by Eustathius and ancient Lexicographers. The sharpened 
point was inserted in the body of the criminal : as in instances mentioned by 
Ctesias and Plutarch. It has been observed, by an English Prelate, that 
‘¢ the most prime and simple oravpwots, or avackoNOTLo1s, Was upon a single 
piece of wood, a defixus et erectus stipes.’’ The ‘‘ancient Persian punish- 
ment,’”” by which people suffered on such a stake, is spoken of by Herodotus 
and other authors. I should not suppose the Turkish custom to have been 
adopted from the Greeks or Romans, but rather to have been brought out of 
Asia. Man has generally been sufficiently able and willing to invent tortures 


for his fellow-creatures, in every part of the globe, to have had but little need 
of 
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event reminds us of the sacred narrative: ‘* When 
Jesus had received the vinegar, he said, It is finished : 
and he bowed his head, and gave up the ghost.” 

At no great distance from the coffee-house we saw in 
succession the villages of Kalamitzo and Xystdépoli, on 
the hills which rise up a little to the west of the opposite 
bank of the river. At Armyro all is desolation: the 
castle was stormed and dismantled by the Greeks at the 
very commencement of their insurrection, and the village 
seems to have shared the castle’s fate. A little to the 
east of it the salt spring, from which its name is derived, 
flows out of the bank: an acquaintance of mine once 
drank freely of its water, in the summer time, and 
quickly found out what potent virtues it possesses. 

Amphimalla or Amphimallion® as it was sometimes 
called, must, as we have seen”, have been in this 
neighbourhood. It would also appear from the anony- 
mous Coast-describer®, who speaks of Amphimatrion as 
150 stades to the east of Minoa, near a river, and with 


of borrowing the cruelties of other nations. The well-known Roman practice 
of putting certain classes of culprits to death, by impaling or crucifying, was 
abolished by Constantine: (AURELIUS VicToOR, Caes. c. xLI. SOZOMEN, 
H. E. 1. 8.) not, as it seems, from motives of humanity, but from a supersti- 
tious reverence, manifested in many acts of his life, for the form of the cross : 
see the proofs in HEINICHEN, on Euseb. V. C. Excurs. I. p. 527. not. 42. 
Nevertheless similar cruelties were afterwards practised by Christian Empe- 
rors, for instance, in the reign of Maurice, (A.D. 583.) when one Paulinos was 
impaled by the neck, at the urgent request of the Patriarch. The head of the 
Oriental Church quoted the language of St Paul, to prove that a man, who 
had fallen off from the faith, ought to be consigned to the flames: THEO- 
PHYLACT SrmocaTTa, Hist. 1. ll. p. 56. ed. Bonn. ‘O 0dé ieodpyns— 
ATOTTONLKWTEPOV ETELYOMEVOS TrUpL TOUS dpEcTHKOTaS THS TioTEws Tapadi- 
doc0a, éxt otdépuatos Ta Tov IlavAouv mpopepdpevos pyuata—o pev ovv 
TlavXivos avacko\oTietar EVX\W oTEpPG, THY pds TO avaVTES KEXNVOTE 
akpwperav. 

28 STEPHANUS OF BYZANTIUM, Audimaddiov, wodis Kpntns, aod 
‘Aupisaddov. 6 moritns Apdimaddrwe’s, 7 AupiuadddALos. éyeTae Kat 
Appiuadtra. Kai To éOyikov ‘AudpimaddAatos. 

29 Above, p. 47. 

30 StaprasMus, p.499. Gail. “Aqwo tas Muvwas cis Aupiuatpiov ora. 
pv'® moramos éo7. Kai Aumny epi avTOV TWapaXEelmacTLKOS, Kal TWpToV 
EXEL. 
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a harbour where vessels could winter, and a tower, that 
Amphimatrion must have been either on the site of the 
modern village, or, as is more probable, a little nearer 
to the sea. Pliny’s order is Minoum, Apteron, Panto- 
matrium, Amphimalla, Rhithymna. A Pantomatrion is 
placed by Ptolemy to the east of Rhithymna: and, sup- 
posing with Professor Hoeck and every other modern 
geographer, that there were two towns, Amphimatrion 
and Pantomatrion, I see not how to get over the diffi- 
culty of Pliny’s collocation, unless we suppose that for 
Pantomatrium, Amphimatrium ought to be substituted. 
It therefore follows that, if Amphimatrion was at Armyro, 
Amphimalla must have been somewhere in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and the mention, in Ptolemy, of the Amphi- 
mallian gulf, as situated to the east of Cape Drepanon, 
seems likewise to be conclusive evidence that Amphimalla 
was somewhere on this part of the coast. Before leaving 
the island we shall frequently see how very near to one 
another the ancient towns, even when of greater import- 
ance than Amphimalla and Amphimatrion, used to stand. 

I had scarcely passed this supposed site of Amphi- 
matrion, and neighbourhood of Amphimalla, before my 
guide again lost the road. Ere long we were rambling 
at the foot of the hills on the south edge of the narrow 
plain which runs along the shore from Armyro eastward. 
In somewhat less than three quarters of an hour we 
arrived at Murni®', a small hamlet, where we had great 
difficulty in procuring something to eat, of which we 
were greatly in want, having most improvidently neg- 
- lected to take any provisions with us. 

There is a small lake near this place, at the foot of 
the hills: it is called Lake Kurna®. The name is derived 
from a village, consisting of about eighty Christian and 
five Mohammedan families, situated on the hill above it. 
The people told me that there are no fish in the lake. 
Buondelmonti’s account, after passing, when at sea, the 


31 Movovi. 32'Tov Kovpva 4 Nipvy- 
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mouths of the rivers in the plain of Apokorona, is that 
they saw a rocky coast, and, at no great distance, a river, 
which his description identifies with this of Armyro. 
According to his information the little lake Kurna was 
full of fine eels*®. 

Although I heard of no ancient remains near this lake, 
it would seem highly probable that the place Corion and 
a temple of Athene were both in its neighbourhood. 
This observation has been made by Mr Sieber®™ and also 
by Professor Hoeck”. Stephanus of Byzantium men- 
tions the place, temple, and lake*®. I can hear of no 


33 BUONDELMONTI, in the Creta Sacra, Vol. 1. p. 8. Postea per saxa 
navigando non longe est flumen Cephalourisus (he means Kefalovrysis, or, 
to use Greek letters, KepadoBpvo.s) in cujus ore Ecclesiuncula in mare 
posita nova erigitur, qui per planum fertilem currens, pontem lapideum 
vetustissimum habet, in quem, versus Orientem, flumen salsum a radicibys 
montis per multa ora veniens, subito decurrit: ab alio latere ejusdem montis, 
in profundis convallibus, non magnus sed profundus est lacus, quod ingentes 
nutrit anguillas. 

54 SIEBER’S Reise nach der Insel Kreta, Vol. 11. p. 267. 

35 Horck’s Kreta, 1. p. 432. 

36 STEPHANUS Byz. Kop.ov, tomos év Konty aid Kopys TWdse 6 
qoNitns Kopyotos. Kal Ninvy Kopynota. cai AOnvas iepov Kopnoias. There 
is a Corium spoken of by SERvius, on Aen. 111. 111. Alii Corybantes ab 
aere appellatos, quod apud Cyprum mons sit aeris ferax, quem Cyprii Corium 
vocant. Now the Corybantes are frequently identified with the Idaean 
Dactyls, as in Nonnws, xiv. 23. 

Kai BXoovpol Kpitnbev aorXiGovto paynrtai, 
Aaxv7vAo léator, kpavans vaetnpes epinvys, 
ynyevées KoptBartes’ 
(see also StRaxBo, x. p. 473. Horcx, Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 282. and LoBeEck, 
Aglaoph. p. 1145.) and no place called Corium is known to have existed in 
Cyprus, while, as we have already seen, (above p. 58.) the Idaean Dactyls 
are mentioned as Cretans by several ancient authors. Many ancient authors 
likewise name the Corybantes as natives of Crete, and this became the 
general opinion, long before the time of Servius: see LoBEck, l.c. I 
therefore suppose Crete, and not Cyprus, to have been either written or 
meant by Servius. The interchange of the words Crete and Cyprus is not 
uncommon. It is said, in GrarEvius, Antiq. Rom. Tom. vir. p. 1673. 
that Theodora, the wife of Justinian, was born in Crete, and that the em- 
peror built, in this island, a city Justiniana Secunda, in honour of her: 
and yet Nicephorus Gregoras, the authority referred to for the assertion, 
speaks of course of Cyprus. Again, Bryanv, Observations on the ancient 
history of Egypt, Additional Remarks, p. 280. ed. Cambr. 1767, says, mean- 
ing to speak of Cyprus; (see STEPHANUS Byz. v. Kopwry:) That 
the 
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other lake in the island, and the identity of this perma- 
nent physical feature more than makes up for the slight 
change in the name. Salmasius and Berkelius both 
wished to read Artemis instead of Athene in the passage 
of Stephanus, because Callimachus” gives to that goddess 
the epithet of Corian. But, as is observed by Holstenius®, 
both Pausanias*” and Cicero’? mention the Corian Athene 
or Minerva, and therefore no alteration 1s necessary in 
the text of Stephanus. 

I ought to have kept close to the shore, towards 
which I now proceed, and in less than an hour arrive 
at Dhramia, a little village entirely occupied by Sfakians, 
who descend from their homes, on the higher ranges of 
the mountains, in the month of October or November, 
and remain here till the following April. If they staid 
up in Sfakia, they would be confined to their houses, by 
the snow, for several weeks in the winter: and those who 
remain lay in a stock of food and fuel before the heavy 
falls of snow, just as if they were going to sea for some 
weeks. 

The word Dhramia*' reminds me of the ancient city 
Hydramon, which is placed 100 stades to the east of 
Amphimatrion in the Maritime Itinerary, and would 
therefore seem to have been still further to the east to- 
wards Rhithymnos. At the same time the fertility of 
the little plain running between the mountains and the 
shore here, is such as to have rendered its neighbourhood 
an eligible situation for a city. The Cretan city Hy- 


the name given him originally by the Greeks was Koronus, is manifest from 
a place in Crete, which was sacred to him, and is mentioned by the name 
Coronis.” I suppose the same remedy to be required in the passage of 
CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, Stromat. Vol.1. p. 362. quoted by Lopecx, 
Aglaoph. p. 1156. Kédues cai Aapvapeveds ot Tov ldatwy Aaxtitwv Tpator 
év Kimpw tov cidnpov evpov. 

37 CALLIMACHUS, Hymn to Artemis, v. 234. 

38 On STEPHAN. Byz. l.c. See also SPANHEIM, on Callimach. 1. c. 
CREUZER, on Cic. N. D. p. 624. fol. Narxr, on Choeril. p. 143. and 
SIEBELIsS, on Pausan. Tom. 111. p. 261. 

39 PAUSANIAS, VIII. p. 639. ALCTCERO, IN. (Dori1.+ 238; 

41 Ta Apamia. 
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dramia mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium’, without 
any indication of its situation, was doubtless the same 
as this Hydramon. 

But little doubt can be entertained that the name of 
Hydramon is preserved in Dhramia, and that the ancient 
city existed either on this spot or in its neighbourhood. 
Many of the distances in the Periplus have been so 
falsified by the errors of copyists, that no reliance can 
be placed on them, where other considerations shew a 
difficulty of reconciling them with what we can make 
out of the ancient topography. Its author, after men- 
tioning Hydramon, says, according to what I suppose 
to be the true reading of an undoubtedly corrupt passage, 
that “its city is called Eleuthera: and to go up from 
Pantomatrion to Eleuthera is 50 stades*.” The Eleuthera 
spoken of seems to be the same town as is elsewhere men- 
tioned under the name of Eleutherna, and we know that 
Rithymna was the port of Kleutherna. We may perhaps 
suppose the territory of that inland city to have extended 
a little to the west of Rhithymna, so as to have included 
in it this sea-port Hydramon, which, though considerably 
further from Eleutherna than Gortyna was from Me- 
tallon or Lebene, and than Lyttus was from Kherso- 
nesos, was yet almost as near to it as Lappa was to its 
port Phoenix. 

All these considerations had certainly not passed 
through my mind when, disgusted and annoyed as I 
had so repeatedly been, by the ignorance and stupidity 
of my Turkish guide, and revolving in my mind plans 
by which I might hope to succeed in replacing him by 


42 STEPHANUS ByZ. ‘Yopamia, woXdts Kpytys, ws Zeviwy o Ta Kpntixa 
ypaWas. ot woNtTat “Yopamucts, ws Meyapets. 

43 STADIASMUS, p. 499. ed. Gail. Aad Apudimatpiov eis “Yopauov otad. 
p’. woXus éotive éxer aiytadov? Kadettar dé 1 Todis ’EXev0épar awe gy dé 
avaBynvar dro Tov Llavtopatpiov ordéia v'. I have written Iavtouatpiou 
instead of the second Apudiparpiov, which is found in the common text, and 
oradta instead of pitta. The distances thus agree with the position of 
Eleutherna, and with the situation of all the places on the shore mentioned 
by the author himself. 
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a better at Rhithymnos, I descended the brow of the 
little hill at the foot of which a river flows between 
Dhramia and the village of Episkopé and divides the 
eparkhias of Rhithymnos and Apokorona. 

I should mention, with respect to this Turk, that he 
had but recently arrived from Anatolia, and spoke not 
a single word of Greek; the consequence of which was, 
that he could not make himself understood by any of 
the people: and thus, in addition to the annoyance 
caused me by his ignorance of the country, I was not 
left unmolested by him, even on arriving at our resting 
place for the evening; but had to act as his inter- 
preter. 

As I was passing the village of Dhramia then, about 
an hour before sunset, I met a tall and handsome Sfa- 
kian, who, after a great deal of Cretan politeness in 
salutations and compliments, learnt from me, that I was 
going to travel all over the island, and that I wished to 
make myself thoroughly acquainted with it. On this 
he offered to be my guide, assuring me, and he after- 
wards verified his assertion, that no one could be better 
acquainted with Crete than himself, and that it would 
afford him great pleasure to accompany me. Our pecu- 
niary arrangements were easily completed, and he agreed 
to come on to the village of Episkopé, with mules to 
replace the horses of my ‘Turk, early in the evening. 

Captain Manias was born at Askyfo, the principal 
place in the eastern part of Sfakia, and lost his father 
when very young. At the outbreaking of the Greek 
Revolution he was only about sixteen years of age, and, 
for some time after its commencement, he was always 
near the person of his uncle Buzo-Marko, who fell in 
the year 1825, as one of the leaders of the party which 
attempted to surprise the impregnable rock of Grabusa, 
in the night, and to carry it by assault“. In constant 
attendance on his uncle, he soon began himself to take 


44 See the Cretan song on this subject at p. 78. 
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an active part in the affairs of the war, and ere long 
became a Captain, having a considerable body of men 
under his standard. In the interval between the sub- 
mission to Khusein-bey and the insurrection in 1829, 
he armed a kaik, and made descents upon the coast of 
Crete, chiefly in the province of Sitia, where he made 
prisoners, in the space of less than two years, sixty-four 
Mohammedans, if his own story be true, which I believe 
it tobe. ‘The prisoners he sold as slaves, and most of 
them were soon redeemed. Kasos was the mart where 
he disposed of them. From 1829 till the period of 
final submission to the Egyptians, he had his share in 
the engagements which took place; and, as I have heard 
from other Greeks, for I must say that he did not sound 
the trumpet of his own military exploits, he distinguished 
himself as one of the foremost combatants on several 
occasions. The life of war, rapine and _ bloodshed, 
which he had led, proved of the highest utility to me, 
for it had made‘him so well acquainted with every hill 
and dale, path and river, in the island, that there were 
few parts of it where he would not have proved an 
unerring guide even at midnight”. 

I thought myself fortunate in meeting with such a 
person, especially since daily intercourse with him would 
render me better acquainted with that most remarkable 
part of the population of Crete, the Sfakian mountaineers, 
than I could possibly have become by a mere ramble of 
ten days or a fortnight in their mountains. 

This Sfakian accompanied me during the greater 
part of my travels in the island, and proved himself to 
be a man, who, though entirely destitute of education, 
was yet possessed of extraordinary abilities, and was 
certainly, I believe, quite unequalled in most of the 
important qualities of a guide in such countries. I 
gladly avail myself of my artist’s pencil to present the 
interesting mountaineer to my reader. 


45 He said to me va cas oppynvéyw eis bpa Ta pépyn THS Kpyrys, Kae 
Ta pecadvuKTa, Where opunveyw and dpa stand for epunvedow and oda. 
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I was greatly struck with the peculiar dialect of my 
new guide, which differed so much from every thing I 
had heard in any part of Greece, and even in Crete 
itself, that at times, on this first interview, I was not a 
little at a loss to catch the words he used**, and had 
often to ask him to repeat what he had said. 

The following is a fragment of a Cretan song, on 
the unsuccessful attempt, made by Buizo-Marko and his 
comrades, on the castle of Grabtsa: it is in the dialect 
of Manids and his fellow Sfakians. 


4° For instance yapsodyov, which meant yap Adyou verbi gratia. 
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TPEIS avo petojrévor TopTaTouv 
THY Kpntn THV KALEMEVN, 
cav ekadeppol x adepqoi 


\ / , 
ca ipo TicTevpevot. 


A > > \ , , 
cav yoav amo mua Kotla, 
\ , ef 
ca doya eva yaoa, 
Vi > , 
ETC aryarrnOnxant 


, 
TEplooLa Kat peryapa. 


8 ed Ui jo} i 
Tov eva heya meTAaTA 
/ an , 
TOV apo Mov(o-Mapko 
« o Kamau Ilavayys 


aA VA , 
a7rou gupayy ato Kaorpo. 


\ 3 \ > , 
ua avTo. atomacican 
\ fa \ WM, 
tHv Lpaumovca va TraTyocouv, 
2 ‘A X oa ~ , 
xk es tTHV LP papmovoa trys ‘Tovpkias 


ed \ \ 2 4 
eva va pyv adyoovp. 


e 


- a -? of 
0 MrrovGo-Mapkos éBryave 
T PWT OS Els TO MTWTEVL, 
/ 
Kk epra ‘vomatous éxo\ve 


povo me TO payaipL. 


ua addAacbe aravw, IT pAl Tatas 
atovs Tovpkovs va yrovpyiape, 
\ \ / > QS se NDZ, 
O1aTi Ov Bryaive ‘yo «w 60a 
of \ \ ? ? 
of Kat va moOavw. 


* * * 


pa 


~ \ , 
0 TPWTOS 0 GKoTWOHKEDV 
> e ~ lo , 
NTOV O MrovGo-Mapxo, 
/ ? , 
a emerTas eckoTwOnKav 


€ on) , 
ol TPELS Kamiraveot. 
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THREE warriors each his wand’ring steps 
O’er hapless Crete now wends, 

If cousins, or e’en brothers, they 
Had not been firmer friends. 


As if one mother all had borne, 
And nourished at her breast, 

Thus ’twas that each his warmest love 
Did on the others rest. 


One was ycleped Xepapas, 
Another Buzo-Mark, 
The third was Captain Panaghés, 


Once cast in dungeon dark. 


They all decreed, Grabusa’s rock 
That from the foe they'd wrest ; 
Nor, in Grabtsa, would permit 


One Musulman to rest. 


And Buzo-Marko ’twas, who first 
Did on the rampart stand, 

And seven soldiers there did he 
Cut down with his good brand. 


“Leap up, leap up, my warriors bold, 
‘¢ And on the Turks with speed 
“We'll rush, for hence I don’t retreat 
“If death be not my meed.” 

* *% * 
First Buzo-Marko on the ground 

Was stretched by deadly blow; 
And soon, by numbers overcome, 


The Captains all lay low. 


80 EFFECTS OF THE WAR. [ cHAP. 


Episkopé now consists of about sixty dwellings: it 
contained near three hundred at the outbreaking of the 
revolution, and, as in every other village, the heaps of 
ruined houses remain as the flames left them, and _ pre- 
sent a picture of desolation, which, in a country of such 
fertility and possessing such undeveloped resources, is 
quite lamentable. On entering the village I was struck 
with its devastated and lonely aspect ; and on my making 
an observation on the subject to an inhabitant, he re- 
plied that ‘‘the Christians had burnt all the houses :” 
an answer which shewed that he was a Mohammedan, 
as I learnt that most of his fellow-villagers are. I found 
half a dozen of them in the coffeehouse of the village, 
smoking their pipes; the ordinary occupation of fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. I had no little difficulty in 
obtaining a lodging, although at last I met with very 
tolerable accommodation in the house of a Christian. 
Captain Manids came to me in the evening, and told me 
that he had found mules, and should be ready, early in 
the morning, to start for the antiquities, which as I 
learn from him, are to be seen at Polis, a large village 
on the northern slopes of the Sfakian hills, and a little 
to the south of our present restingplace. 


vi. |. DEPARTURE FROM EPISKOPE. re 
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CAPTAIN MANIAS. CEREMONIOUS POLITENESS OF THE CRETAN PEA- 
SANTRY. SITES OF POLICHNA, AND LAMPE, OR LAPPA. FOUNTAIN 
OF THE HOLY VIRGINS. IDENTITY BETWEEN ANCIENT AND MODERN 
SUPERSTITIONS. CRETAN FOUNTAINS, POPLARS, AND PLATANES. 
VENETIAN REMAINS AT AND NEAR HAGHIOS KONSTANTINOS. 
CRETAN ORANGE-TREES. MONASTERY OF PROPHET-ELIAS. RE- 
SEMBLANCE OF THE MODERN GREEK MONKS TO THE CONTEMPO- 
RARIES OF JEROME. ARRIVAL AT THE GATES OF RHITHYMNOS. 


February 19. 


Carrain Mantas, who had gone back to Dhramia 
for the night, returned to us about half past seven this 
morning with the mules, and, soon after, we set off for 
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Polis, which is also called Gaidhurépolis', the City of 
Asses, and is situated at no great distance from Episkopé. 
It is within the confines of Rhithymnos, though very 
near the borders of Sfakié. My guide, once told that 
I am anxious to procure all the coins I can meet with, 
allows no one, man woman or child, to pass us without 
questioning them whether they have any thing of the 
sort “‘in gold, silver or brass”, and thus we advance 
but slowly. He also meets many people of his acquaint- 
ance, and the formality with which salutations and com- 
pliments are exchanged between them is quite amusing’. 


1°H Iodus or Laidovpomodrs. The word yadouprs (yatdouprs is far more 
common in Crete, and is, I think, alone used) occurs, instead of dvos, in the 
poem of THEODORUS PTOKHOPRODROMUS, 11. 476. addressed to the 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus, and has long been the only current word for 
ass in every part of Greece. Taiddpos is another common form of it. Since 
this name Gaidhur6polis has obviously been derived from the metaphorical 
sense of yaidovp., which is just as common, in Greek, as that of the corre- 
sponding word is in French or English, it calls to mind the Poneropolis 
of Stephanus of Byzantium ; and will suggest to those who have seen any of 
the numerous villages called Kak6-khorié, although well situated, and in no 
respect worse off, as far as one can see, than other places in their neighbour- 
hood, the obvious etymology, which in fact any Greek peasant, if asked why 
the village received its name, invariably gives: dvati oav Kakol ot avOpw- 
aot. Thus also we may account for the fact that some villages, though posi- 
tively unhealthy, are yet called Kalé-khori6. The Cretan’s yaidouvp: is also 
called by him his xt7ma, a word which, in Crete at least, is used for any kind 
of «7jvos horse, mule, or ass. I have no doubt they would apply it to camels 
if they had them. Their usage seems to be a preservation of an ancient sense 
of the word: péype Tov vuvy wapa ToddXors 7 év wots Teptovcta KTHMATA 
Aéyeras, says EUSTATHIUS, on the Iliad, p. 999, 17. See also p. 494, 4. Oi 
XWONTLKWTEPOL TMV apTL KTH MATa pact Ta TeTpaTroda. Koray has men- 
tioned this and pointed out the passage of SopHOCLES, (Antig. 781.) “Eows 
avikate waxav, "Epws os év kT mace winters, Where some critics have 
wished to read x7nveor, and others, even the most recent, have proposed 
interpretations far less probable than that suggested by this Cretan usage. 
* The ceremonious politeness, even of the poorest people in Crete, when- 
ever they meet and address one another, is very striking. When a visitor goes 
into a house, his first exclamation is, commonly, the general and peculiarly 
Cretan greeting, wo\X\a ta étn cas, or rather toAka Ta étn eis THY 
AvGevtiav (pronounced Adevtid) cas: (in which phrase alone I have found 
the old word éry preserved in the modern language.) The host immediately 
replies, Kad@s wpicate 1) Evyeveia oas, the title of course varying with 
the visitors, or pronounces some other form of welcome. Mutual enquiries 
after health are then made, and, at length, the visitor is asked to sit down. 
While 
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I reap the fruits of the active part played by him in the 
war, for he has a story for every step of the road, and 
recalls to my mind the words of Cicero when at Athens, 
‘* Muocunque ingredimur in aliquam historiam vestigium 
ponimus.” If I may form a judgement from the evi- 
dent pleasure he takes in relating ‘these moving acci- 
dents by flood or field,” I shall constantly hear of them 
till his stock be exhausted. 

Before arriving at Polis we find considerable remains 
of a massive brick edifice, at one end of which are some 
buttresses each fifteen feet wide and projecting about 
nine feet. Close by are remains of an odd circular build- 
ing, about 60 feet across in its interior. Each of the 
recesses, shewn in the sketch at the head of this chapter, 
is rather more than a semicircle, with a diameter of 
about eleven feet. The whole is built of moderate 
sized stones. About 300 paces to the south-south-west 
of Polis is an ancient cistern 76 feet long and nearly 
20 feet wide. A rapid descent on the western side 
of the village conducts to considerable remains of a 
Roman brick building, beyond which, in the deep 
valley between Polis and the mountain Phterolako, runs 
the stream which divides the eparkhia of Apokérona 
from that of Rhithymnos. Several large caves, contain- 
ing water both summer and winter, as well as many 
ancient tombs, excavated out of the solid rock, are said 
to exist in the neighbourhood of Polis. Ancient coins 
are also said to be found in great numbers in the fields 


While pronouncing the first greeting, the hand is usually placed on the breast, 
and the head and upper part of the body are inclined forward. The hand 
is sometimes put in the Turkish way, first to the lips and then to the fore- 
head, especially by Mohammedans, on all occasions, and by Christians when 
addressing a person of rank. Manids never asked a question of any peasant 
we met on the road without bestowing on him the preliminary compliments 
of good wishes, and an enquiry after his health. It seems that the peculiarity 
of these very ceremonious salutations, in the manners of the Cretans, is also 
found among the Afghans, even the poorest among whom, whenever a visitor 
goes in, hear and pronounce several complimentary phrases, in addition to the 
ordinary Salém-Aleikim, and Aleikim-Salam of a Musulman meeting. See 
Mr ELpuInsTone’s Account of the Kingdom of Caubul, p. 235. 


HZ 
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about the village, but of those shewn to me the greater 
part were Venetian. I saw many beautifully shaped 
ancient earthenware lamps, two of which I purchased. 
There are remains of some Venetian buildings in the 
village, one of which was evidently a large palace. Its 
substructure differs so remarkably from the body of the 
building, that I cannot but believe it to have belonged 
to an entirely different age, and to have formed part of 
a much more ancient edifice. Over the gateway of the 
Venetian building, at its north-eastern corner, I read 


OMNIA.MVNDI.FVMVS.ET.VMBRA. 


a moral aphorism, of the truth of which Venice herself 
has certainly afforded a memorable example. What a 
contrast between her state at the time to which these few 
words carry us back, and at the present day! Then, 
the shade of her power was spread over several of the 
fairest countries in the world: now, her very name is 
blotted out from the list of nations. And yet how little 
can any one, who loves his kind, regret her fall ! 

It only remains for us to determine what ancient city 
existed here. 

The author of the “ Description of Ancient Greece” 
supposes it to have been Polichna*®, a town mentioned 
by both Herodotus‘, and Thucydides’; the latter of 
whom tells us that the Polichnians were neighbours of 
the Cydonians. Professor Hoeck too seems to place 
Polichna here. 

We want, as is evident from the ruins, a city of some 
Importance in Roman times: and, from what we have 
seen in determining the site of Aptera, it is pretty plain 
that Polis is situated between Amphimalla on the 
northern shore, and Phoenix on the southern; which 
latter site we know to have belonged to the Lappaeans. 
Now it appears from Scylax, that the territory of Lampe 
or Lappa extended from sea to sea: we know that it 


3 CraMER, Vol. 111. p. 380. 4 Heroporus, vit. 170. 
5 THUCYDIDES, It. 85. 
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' contained Phoenix: nothing therefore can be more pro- 
bable than that the city was here, and that its domain 
extended along the eastern bank of the considerable 
stream which flowed by it, right down to the gulf of 
Amphimalla. The passage of Scylax teaches us that 
‘““next after the Apteraean district, which is on the north, 
comes the Lampaean, and this extends to both shores, 
and the river Mesapos is in it®.” Here we have the ter- 
ritory adjoining on that of Aptera, except, near the 
northern shore, where the small state of Amphimalla 
may have been conterminous with it for a mile or two, 
and we have seen that the principal river of the district 
flows within a mile of the existing remains, and may 
therefore, without much doubt, be put down as the 
Mesapos. The distance of Polis from the Palaedkastro, 
near Sudha, is very little more than nine miles, the dis- 
tance, according to the Peutinger table, from the port 
of Aptera to Lappa. 

Stephanus of Byzantium’ tells us that Lappa, or 
Lampe, as he calls it, was founded by Agamemnon, and 
was called after one Lampos a Tarrhaean; the inter- 
pretation of which story seems to be that it was a colony 
of Tarrha’. 

Although the two forms of this city’s name occur 
in ancient authors, yet both on coins’ and in inscrip- 


6 ScyLax of CaryanDa, p. 18. Huds. Eita 4 Aauraia, cai dujxer airy 
aupotépwlev, kai totauds Mecaros év aitH éoti. This river Mesapos 
seems also to be spoken of by Dicaearchus, who mentions it in connexion 
with Amphimalla, which as we have seen, was near it. This extension 
of territory to both shores, and the possession of the port Phoenix, suffi- 
ciently account for our finding maritime symbols on the coins of Lappa : 
MionneEt, Tom. 11. p. 286. 

7 STEPHANUS ByzanT. Adumn, rodts Kpytns, Ayapéuvovos xticna, 
amo Aautov tov Tappaiov. 

8 HoEck’s Kreta, 1. p. 388. 

® The error of PELLERIN, Recueil, etc. Tom. 111. Pl. xc1x. No. 42. 
in supposing a coin of this city to have the legend AAMITAION, misled 
EcxueE., Catalog. Mus. Caes. Vindobon. 1. p. 128. n. 5. whose mistake is 
faithfully followed by Mr M1onneEvT, Supplément, Tom. tv. p. 326. (Paris, 
1829.) although Eckhel had himself corrected it, Doctrina Num. Vet. Vol. 11. 
p. 315. ““Idem Pellerinius—effecit ut alteri simili, sed in quo adrosa fuit 

epigraphe, 
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tions’ the word Lappa seems alone to be found. Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium" shews plainly that the two 
names denote the same city, when he says that 
Xenion in his Cretica wrote the word Lappa, and not 
Lampe. 

It was with the hospitable citizens of Lappa that the 
Lyttians found refuge after their town had been treacher- 
ously destroyed by the Cnossians”. When Cydonia, 
Cnossos, Lyttos, and Eleutherna had all submitted to 
the arms of Metellus, the victorious Roman advanced 
against Lappa, which was taken by storm”, and would 
appear to have been almost entirely destroyed. We 
find that about the time of the battle of Actium, Au- 
gustus, in consideration of the aid rendered him, by the 
Lappaeans, in his contest with Anthony, bestowed on 
them their freedom, and also restored their city’. The 
reader will remember that the remains seen at Polis are 
evidently Roman”. 

One of the inscriptions relating to the city of the 
Lappaeans, is very imperfect in Gruter, and is not 
altogether correct in the Musaeum Italicum of Mabil- 


epigraphe, in urbis hujus moneta stationem adsignarem. At serius numos 
similes integriores nactus facile vidi, nequaquam AAMITAION, sed KAS- 
TOQTILTATQN legendum, et esse utrumque Cassopes Hpiri.”’ 

10 The one quoted a few lines lower down, and one of the Teian inscrip- 
tions in CHISHULL, Antiquitates Asiaticae, p. 122. are the only two preserved 
inscriptions of Lappa that I have met with. 

11 Under the word Acun he says, Beviwy dé év tots Kpntixots ova Sto 
TW ypaper tTHv TWOAW THY Kpntikyy Kai dra Ovo aa Kat dia TOU 2X. 

12 PoLYBIUS, Iv. 53. 

13 Dion Cassius, xxxvi. 1. Kai peta tovto Adwrav—éKk mTpos-: 
Borys cide. 

14 Dion Cassius, ti. Tom. 1. p. 633. ed. Reimar. Kai tots ye Aap- 
Tatow Kai THY TOL avVETT@CAY GUYKATUKLOE. 

15 The head of their benefactor Augustus is exhibited on the coins of 
the Lappaeans: one has the epigraph OEQ KAISAPI SEBAZTQ: others 
of Domitian and Commodus are found: see HAarpovurn, Nummi Antiqui. 
pp- 93, 94. MionnET, Tom. 11. p. 286. Supplém. Tom. tv. p. 326. RAscHE, 
Tom. 11. Part. 11. 1493. On the autonomous coins of Lappa, from which 
Spanheim supposed the city to have possessed the right of asylum, like 
the Grecian states enumerated in Tacitus, see ECKHEL, Doctrina N. V. 
Vol. 11. p. 315. 
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lon and Germain", It mentions one Marcus Aurelius 
Clesippus in whose honour it would appear that the 
Lappaeans erected a statue. 

Lappa became an episcopal see after the establish- 
ment of Christianity: the name of its bishop is recorded 
as present at the Synod held in Ephesus, a.p. 431; at 
the Chalcedon Council, a.p. 451; and on many other 
subsequent occasions enumerated in the Creta Sacra of 
Cornaro”™. 

A modern Episcopal district in Crete comprehends 
the eparkhias of Sfakia, Haghio Vasili and Amari. Its 
ecclesiastical dignitary is called indifferently bishop of 
Haghio Vasili, and bishop of Lampe’. It is manifest 
that the ancient district of Lappa included, since it 
extended down to the Sfakian coast, a great part of 
the modern diocese. If Lappa was the Cretan form of 
this word'’, it is singular that Lampe should have been 
uniformly preserved down to the present day in the 
Bishop’s title”. 

There is found on a hill to the south-east, about 
an hour distant, what the people call asemékhoma”, 
whence silver may be obtained”, With this fact we 
may compare the mention, in the journal of Buondel- 
monti, of mines of gold, silver and lead as existing at 


16 This inscription is in GRUTER, p. MxcI. and in Maspititon, Mus. 
Ital. Tom. 1. p. 33. and is also contained in the Vatican Codex, No. 5273. 
See CorNELIvS, Creta Sacra, 1. p. 251. It is 

AATIITATONHIIOAISMAPKONAYPHAION 
KAHSITIMIONTEIMHSKAIMNHMHEXAP. 
Mabillon writes the first word AAMIIITITATION. 

17 CORNELIUS, Creta Sacra, Tom. 1. pp. 251, 2. 

18 ‘O ayiov BactXeiov, or ‘O Aadumns. 

19 As it is supposed to have been by Professor BoEcKkuH, Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Graec. Vol. 11. p. 428. The site of Lyttos still retains its ancient 
Cretan name. 

20 HIEROCLES, Synecdemus, p. 650. ed. Wessel. LEonts Nove ta, 
in MEuRstIvs, Creta, p. 208. ‘O Adumns: see also RascHE, Lex. Rei Num. 
Tom. 11. Part. 11. 1492. 

21 “Aonuoxwma, that is, aoyupoxwua, donur being the modern Greek for 
silver: see Du CanceE, Gloss. 188. Koray, ATAKTA, tv. p. 300. 

22 Mé tyHv SovAcevow, as my informant added. 
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Polis®. My reader will remember that the celebrated 
Mount Berecynthos is also a part of the same range of 
the White Mountains, and is no more a mere calcareous 
rock than are the hills about Lappa. 

On leaving Pélis we descend for some time: after 
seeing several tombs, on our left, we pass the church of 
Haghiae Parthénoe™, of which my guide speaks with deep 
feelings of religious respect; and a hundred paces farther, 
a, most copious fountain, on our right, deriving its name 
from the same holy and miracle-working virgins to whom 
the church is dedicated, and who also preside over the 
waters”. The Venetian senator, Flaminio Cornaro, has 
described the miraculous phenomena which used to be 
seen at this Christian source”, and which deserve to be 


23 BUONDELMONTI, in CORNELIUS, Creta Sacra, 1. p. 17. He mentions 
the church of Haghios Konstantinos, and then proceeds: “‘a qua cum per 
frondifluos (Jeg. fontifluos) montes, et virentia prata disceditur, minera auri 
et argenti ac stamni videtur, quae hodie Stimpolis (by Stimpolis he means 
eis tTHv Lod, 4 Tlddus, or Polis) nominatur, quaeque in altissimo monte 
collocata est.’ Compare also p. 108. 

24 Ai ayia apbévor. 

75 I find both the church and fountain celebrated by BUONDELMONTI 
in CoRNELIUvs, p.17. ‘Fons est cujus latitudo xx, longitudo vero xi 
passuum est, cum incisis lapidibus. Prope autem in proclive istarum aqua- 
rum, per centum passus Ecclesia est, in qua quinque sepulcra antiquorum 
discooperta, et aquis plena sunt.’? He adds, (Cornel. Cret. Sac. p. 108.) 
“* Ecclesia est, juxta quam sepulcra quinque discoperta et aqua plena videbis, 
in quibus egroti homines ob reverentiam illarum quinque prudentium Vir- 
ginum, in quibus tenent ibi fuisse sepultae, se lavant, et ex devotione purgare 
videntur.”” 

26 CORNELIUS, Creta Sacra, Tom. 11. p. 148. In ea Ecclesia, per mino- 
rem januam aditus patet ad coemeterium, in quo quinque umae sunt ex 
vivo marmore scalpri ictibus elaboratae, ad longitudinem quinque pedum, 
ad latitudinem vero duorum cum dimidio. Quinque hae urnae, ut ex tradi- 
tione acceptum est, sepulcra erant quinque Sanctarum Virginum, quae sub 
quodam Rege Tyranno, cujus nomen ignoratur, martyrium capitis abscissione 
compleverunt, earumque imagines, corona redimitae crucemque manu defe- 
rentes, in Ecclesia adhuc visuntur. Quamvis autem urnae hae in arido loco> 
Sitae sint, ubi nullum proximae aquae indicium invenitur, attamen miro 
prodigio aquas habent: cumque a multis devotionis causa visitentur, aqua, 
juxta virorum pietatem et devotionem, vel redundat, et ex urnis defluit, vel 
decrescit, et ad ariditatem deducitur. He then quotes the above cited pas- 
sage of Buondelmonti, and adds: Haec ad eruditi lectoris curiositatem atiuli, 
quorum tamen fides sit apud citatos auctores. Most of his readers will 

probably 
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compared with the similar, and even still more won- 
derful performances of a Pagan spring which formerly 
existed at Tyana”’. 

No educated traveller can fail to notice the identity 
between many of the superstitions equally prevalent 
among both ancient and modern inhabitants of various 
parts of Greece. It is manifest that beings, created by 
the lively imagination of the Greeks in olden times, are 
still objects of veneration at the present day: and the 
religious feelings of the Cretan, in the nineteenth century, 
towards these Holy Virgins of the fountain, differ very 
little, if at all, from those entertained for the Naids by 
his heathen ancestors”. 


probably agree with him in the sentiment with which he concludes. The 
statement respecting the rise of the water on the approach of a pious person, 
reminds me of a legend of the Holy Land, recorded by DE ViLLamonrT, 
Voyages, Liure 11. fol. 196. ed. Paris, 1602. according to which the waters of 
a deep well, in a village near Bethlehem, rose even to its summit, when the 
Virgin Mary passed through the place, and, though very thirsty, could per- 
suade no one to draw her some water: a2 un moment l’eau creut iusques au 
bord du puits, et la Vierge beut de l’eau a sa suffisance. 

27 Described by the Author of the amusing book epi @avuaciwy axouc- 
parwv, ARIST. Tom. 11. p. 845. ed. Bekk. Tovto evdpkors pév 00 Te 
kal tNewy, émopKois O&€ Tapa mddas 1) Oikn. adwooKymTE yap Kai eis 
op0admovs, kat eis yelpas, Kal eis modas—avToOt ExovTar Kal dAoPipovTar 
jTpos TH VOaTL, OmodoyourTes & étrLwpKnoav. Ancient superstition and cre- 
dulity assigned equally wonderful and miraculous properties to many other 
springs and rivers; as to the well-known fountain of the Sun, in the Cyre- 
naica, and, to give another, though an unnecessary, instance, to the fountain 
of Potniae, near Thebes, which used to cause madness: (PAUSANIAS, Ix. 
p- 727. AELIAN, N. A. xv. 25.) thus the unfortunate Glaucus was torn 
in pieces, by his own steeds, as soon as he had suffered them to drink of 
its waters: see HERMANN’S Dissertation, de Aeschyli Glaucis, Opuscula, 
Tom. 11. pp. 59—75. 

28 HoMER, IL. xx. 7. 

Nuudawy, tai 7’ addoea Kada véuovTat, 

Kal THYAS TWOTAaM@Y, Kal TWloea TotjevTa. 
ODYSSEY, XVII. 240. 

Novudac kpnvatar, covpat Atos. 
SERvViIus, on VireIL, Ecl. vir. 21. Heryne, Var. Lectt. et Obss. in 
Hom. It. Tom. viii. p. 7. Vosstus, de Orig. et Prog. Idolol. 11. c. LXXxX.- 
p- 262. LomEIERUvS, de Lustrat. Vet. Gentil. p.174. seqq. ed. Ultraj. 1681. 
MuncKER and VERHEYK, on Antoninus Liberalis, c.xxx1. p. 265. ed. 
Koch. HERMANN, Opuscula, Vol. 111. p. 291. This religion of fountains 
and 
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The mythology of ancient Italy also supplies us with 
similar instances of holy virgins, supposed to dwell in 
fountains and rivers, which were consequently objects of 
religious veneration to the people. Thus the Poet sings 
of Anna Perenna, 


Corniger hane cupidis rapuisse Numicius undis 
Creditur, et stagnis occuluisse suis”: 


and the same deified being was believed to keep watch 


over other waters”. The ‘“‘domus Albuneae resonantis*',” 


and another still more sacred source, which existed in the 
vicinity of Rome, may likewise be mentioned. 


Egeria*’! sweet creation of some heart, 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast. 


and rivers appears still to be preserved, in much of its heathen force, among 
some stems of the Slavonian race: see the authors indicated in MaLTe- 
Brun, Géographie Universelle, Tom. vi. p. 557, 8. The water-deities used 
to receive the highest honours in the old religion of Germany, and, as late 
as the twelfth century, the Pagan Prussians thought the sanctity of their 
sacred groves and fountains would have been polluted by the approach of any 
Christian: HELMoLDUs, in Cluver. German. Antiq. I. c.xxx1iv. Solus 
prohibetur accessus lucorum et fontium, quos autumant pollui Christian- 
orum accessu. It is said by Professor J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 
pp. 278, 9. that, even at the present day, ‘“‘obgleich das Christenthum— 
die alten Wassergeister als teuflische Wesen darstellt, so behalt das Volk 
doch eine gewisse Scheu und Verehrung bei, und hat noch nicht allen 
Glauben an ihre Macht und ihren Einfluss aufgegeben.”’ With respect 
to Greece, it is observed by FauritEeL, Chants populaires de la Gréce 
Moderne, Tom. 1. p. LXxx1I. ‘‘ Aujourd’hui, comme autrefois, point de 
riviére en Gréce, point de source, point de montagne, de rocher, de caverne, 
de maison méme, qui n’ait son génie. 

29 Ovip, Fasti, 111. 647. Compare HEyYN®, Exc. 111. on Virg. Aen. vir. 
RuPERTt, on Silius Italicus, 1. 666. 

30 VirGIL, Aen. x11. 139. 

Deam, stagnis quae fluminibusque sonoris 
Praesidet. 

31 Horace, Od. 1. 7.12. Viner, Aen. vit. 82. where SERVIUS writes: 
Sacro fonte: nullus enim fons non sacer. 

32 Livy, 1.21. Ovip, Fast. 111.275. HEyNE, on Virgil, Aen. vit. 761. 
JUVENAL, 111. 13. 19. Sacri fontis nemus—Numen aquae. In the last 
passage Wakefield (on Lucret. 1.131.) wantonly proposes to read Flumen 
instead of Numen. Suupricta, Sat. v. 67. 

Nam laureta Numae, fontesque habitamus eosdem. 
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In later times Great Britain herself could boast, 
while the mythology of modern Rome, engrafted on old 
Pagan superstitions, formed an essential part of her re- 
ligious creed, of many such Water Nymphs or Holy 
Virgins. The fountain of Saint Wenefrede, in Wales, 
used, in those ages, to be constantly the resort of pious 
pilgrims, and has not, even at the present day, wholly 
ceased to be an object of religious veneration®. On the 
contrary, Saint Anne’s sacred source, at Buxton in Derby- 
shire, which is so honourably mentioned by Drayton™, 
is no longer considered as entitled to religious respect : 
and has totally lost those miraculous powers, which it 
was formerly supposed to derive from the immediate 
presence and favour of its Virgin Saint”. 

In ancient Britain a native Goddess, identified, like 
the Greek Athene, with their own Minerva by the 
Romans, was believed to preside over all hot springs * ; 
thus St Anne was probably the immediate successor of 
the Pagan deity. 

Unlike the British Minerva and the subsequent Virgin 
Saints who took charge of hot springs in England, the 
Nymphs of Greece were formerly wont to preside only 


33 PENNANT, Tour in Wales, Vol. 1. pp. 28—40. On the decollation of 
the Saint, an event which she survived fifteen years, the spring burst from 
the place where her severed head rested, and “the valley, which, from its 
uncommon dryness, was heretofore called Sych nant, now lost its name—the 
waters were almost as sanative as those of Bethesda—and all infirmities 
incident to the human body met with relief. The resort of pilgrims of late 
years to these Fontanalia has considerably decreased. In the Summer a few 
are to be seen in the water, in deep devotion, up to their chins for hours. Few 
people of rank at present honour the fountain by their presence.”” The Pagan 
well-worship has been more generally preserved in the sister island: see 
CroKER, Researches in the south of Ireland, c. xv. 

34 Drayton, Polyolbion, Song xxvi. 

35 LAMBARDE, Dictionarium, p. 48. (quoted in Dodsley’s Collection of 
Old Plays, Vol. 1. p. 50. ed. Lond. 1780.) ‘* Within the parish of Bacwell, 
in Derbyshire, is a chappel in a place called Bucston, wheare there is a 
hotte bathe—Hither they weare wont to run on pilgrimage, ascribing to 
St Anne miraculously, that thinge which is in that and sondrye other waters 
naturally.”’ 

36 SOLINUS, c. xxIt. Fontes calidi opiparo exculti apparatu ad usus 
mortalium: quibus fontibus praesul est Mineryae numen. 
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over cold sources. ‘They usually transferred the other 
kind to the care of Heracles. Thus though the cele- 
brated waters of Himera and Egesta were said to have 
been produced by the Nymphs*, yet it was simply that 
the hero might enjoy the luxury of a hot bath after the 
fatigues of his long journey. ‘The well-known springs 
which gave Thermopylae its name, and many other 
similar sources, were supposed to have been caused to 
flow, by the benevolence of Athene”, that they might 
thus serve to refresh the son of Zeus and Alcmena after 
his various labours*®. 

The Nymphs of the ancient Greeks used to delight 
no less in caves, where drops of water ever kept distilling 
from the living rock”, than in these perennial springs. 
Such natural temples are chiefly appropriated, at the 
present day, not, like this fountain near Polis, to the old 
Divinities under new names, but to the Virgin Queen of 


37 And hence were called GOepua Nuudav Novtpa, by Prinpar, Ol. x11. 
at the end: see Dioporus SIcuLus, Iv. 23. Muloroyovor tas Niudas 
adveivat Oepua ANovTpa Teds THY dvaTavol THS KaTa THY OdoLTOpiaY yevo- 
pévns avT@ (‘Hpakdet) xaxoTrabeias’ toitTwy Oé 6vTwY diTTHV, TA ev 
‘Ipepata, ta 0é "Eyeorata mposayopetetar. 

38 PIsANDER, in Schol. Aristoph. Nub. 1047. 

To 0 év Oeppotrirynot Ved yNavKomis 'AOnvyn 

qotiet Vepua NoeTpa Tapa pnyptve Caracons. 
They are mentioned by STRABO, Ix. p. 428, as Oepua UoaTa, Timnwpeva ws 
‘“Hpakdet iepa. 

39 ZENOBIUS, VI. 49. ‘H AOnva ta ‘HpaxXet avjxe wo\dayxou Oeppa 
Noutpa Teds dvaTavav THY TOVwY. 

40 Hence Heracles became notorious for using only these hot baths: 
ARISTOPHANES, l.c. 

Ilov Wuxpa onTa momot’ cides “Hoakera NouTtpe ; 
I have little doubt that the Turkish khamém of the present day is derived 
from the conquered Greeks, and resembles the Heraclean bath in question. 
This modern usage is an instance of Mohammedan civilization, which might 
well be imitated in Christian countries. 

41 OpYSSEY, XIII. 103. 

“AvTpov émnpatov rjEpoe.oes, 
ipov- Nuppawy, at Nytades xahéovtar— 
év © UVOaT’ devdovra. 
Porruyry, on the grotto of the Nymphs, c. viri. p. 8. “Oru 6€ kai Tats 
vippats avetiVecav advtpa, Kal TOUTwWY padioTa Tats Natow, at émt THyY@v 
clot, Kak Tav VddTwr, dp wy cit poal, Natides éxadovyTo, Ondot Kal © €ls 


"AmwO\NwWVA UAVOS. 
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Heaven, whom the modern mythology describes as “‘“more 
glorious than the Cherubim, and beyond comparison more 
honourable than the Seraphim,” and from whose command- 
ments her credulous and superstitious votaries pray that 
they may never swerve. ‘Thus a Panaghia Spelaedtissa, 
or Virgin of the Grotto, may now be found in every part 
of Greece, receiving, from the Christian peasant, honours 
not unlike those bestowed in ancient times on the Nymphs 
and Pan, of whose temples she has obtained possession. 
Fountains and wells, among the modern Greeks, when 
not possessed by any Virgin Saint, are sometimes the 
abode of a Spirit, called Zroryetov, Element, and be- 
longing to a class of supernatural beings, the existence 
of which is every where believed in by the peasantry”. 


#2 Koray, ATAKTA, Tom. tv. p. 550. 2rToryeta onuepov miorever 
6 dwatdevtos Nads Ta Kako7rora Samovia (lutins, esprits follets), 77 pacuata 
(spectres), kai Drovyerwmévov oikov dvoud er Tov KaTeXOpmevov Kai évoxdov- 
pevov (Ws wWistevouv) a6 Ta ToOLaA’TAa Oaimovia oixov. The phrase 2ro- 
Xetwuévos oikos, calls to mind the verses of AESCHYLUS, Suppl. 645. 
Aiov émiddpevolt, TeaKTOpa TE TKOTOV 
dustroNéuntov, ov ovTis av Oopos EXOL 
ém’ dpopwy piaivovra’? Bapds 0 éepie. 
On the usage of the word toryetov, in the sense of Demon, by Platonists 
and other writers, see Du CaAnGE, Glossarium, 1453. There is also a good 
account of the word in Koray, 1. c. p. 549. These =voryeta are described 
in the so-called testament of Solomon, cited by GauLMtIn, on Psellus, de 
operat. daemon. p. 113. and by LEo ALuatius, de quorund. Graec. opin. 
p. 163. (see also Surpas, v. ’EGexias, and Koray, l.c. p. 527.) Kayo 
Ladouwv tavta COavpaca Kal éwepwtTnoa éywv, Kai Wmets Tives éoTe 5 
ot © oOmoOvpaddy Epacay pia wry, Kal eiwov, mets éopev Ta 
Neyomeva Urorxyeta, ot Koopokpatovvtes Tov cKorTovs (or 
Kdojov) TovTov. There seems to be an allusion here to the words of 
St Pau, Ephes. vr. 20. Several Fathers of the Church, who of course 
did not share in the heresies of Manicheans, Euchitists, or Satanians, 
recognized Satan’s host of inferior demons as koomoxpatopas Tov cKoTous 
TobTov daimovas: see GAULMIN, l.c. Similar Spirits are mentioned by 
AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS, xxI. 1. Elementorum omnium spiritus, utpote 
perennium corporum praesentiendi motu semper et ubique vigens, ex his, 
quae per disciplinas varias affectamus, participat nobiscum munera divi- 
nandi: et substantiales potestates ritu diverso placatae, velut ex perpetuis 
fontium venis vaticina mortalitati suppeditant verba. The 2roryeiov of the 
modern Greeks is also called TeXwvr: see Du Cancer, Glossarium, 1541. 
VILLOISON met with the Spirit, bearing this latter name, in Myconos, and 
says, in the Annales des Voyages, Tom. 11. p. 180, that there, “avant de 
puiser, 
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This Water-spirit is of the male sex, and delights to 
entice young maidens to visit the chambers of the well- 
furnished and splendid palace in which he resides, within 
the waters of his well or fountain”. 

I suppose these notions to be vestiges of opinions, 
once inculcated by Fathers of the Church, respecting the 
Pagan water-spirits, which, until they received, as it 
were, Christian baptism, and the name of a Saint, were 
naturally treated as demoniacal beings”. 


puiser de l’eau, on salue trois fois. On m’a dit que c’est pour honorer le 
génie qui préside au puits, le ¢elont.”” Villoison refers to ARTEMIDORUS, 
Oneiroc. 11. c. 27, whose words are: ®péap 6é idety év TH oikia 4 év aypw 
ovK Ov mpdTEepov, ayaldv ovcias yap émixtyoLW onmaiverr adyduw o€ Kal 
aTa. yuKaika Kai watdas. Niupat yap ciou. év TH Ppéatr. The 
TeXwvia used to be also called TeXéopuara, and from this word the Arabic 
talisman, which has since found its way into English and other European 
languages, was derived: see Du CanGE, 1. c. 1540. and GEustius, Victimae 
Humanae, P.1. Cap. xx. 

43 LEo ALLATIUS, de quorund. Graecor. opinat. p. 166. In puteis 
itaque, Svorxetov, de quo loquimur, sed grandioribus, et qui cavernis in- 
ternis, veluti thalamis, distinguuntur, saepissime dicitur ludere: apparet 
enim supra puteum Aethiops homuncio sedens, nemini molestus, nihil 
dicens, foemellas ad se nutu gestuque advocans; quas, si accesserint, bene- 
vole excipit; et tradunt, multa de suo elargiri: si non accesserint, non 
curat, nec malus est erga eas. Saepe etiam, repulsa indignatus, in puteum 
proripit se; adolescentulas forma honesta ac liberali, quarum amore capi 
dignoscitur, solicitando et pollicitando in fraudem illicere conatur. Et, ut 
magis admireris, non desunt qui dicant, nonnullas, donis delinitas, homun- 
cioni sua obstrinxisse ; ideoque ab eo, tanquam familiares, in puteos delatas, 
et in pulcherrimos thalamos, omnium rerum apparatu ditissimos ac splen- 
didissimos, intromissas, et post diutinam moram, cibo potuque refectas, 
extra puteum asportatas, et cum vellent postea semper, dummodo pusionis 
cupidinem non fefellissent, thalami aditus patuisse. Idque inter alios maxime 
asseveranter traditur de ingenti puteo, quod in horto Cavaci est, 4 quo paucis- 
simi, propter ejus magnitudinem, et forte etiam religione quadam ducti, aquam 
hauriunt. Sic etiam Chii—est puteus—non admodum profundus, ore angusto, 
sed caveis undique ac fornicibus subnixus: ex eo quasi semper nocte media 
homo, equo, eoque ferocissimo, insidens, egreditur, et ea via concitatius nec 
sine strepitu currendo itque reditque, cum demum in eundem puteum, cum 
equo cadit: hominem Veniam dicunt: et res ista adeo est rumore omnium 
vulgata, ut, si quis ambigeret, insanire a vicinis illis diceretur. Et cum ali- 
quem, quasi mentis inopem, ludunt, interrogant, an ex puteo Veniae biberit : 
émies dwO TO THyaoL TOV Bena. 

44 Leo ALLATIUS, l.c. Nec mirum est, similes spiritus ut plurimum 
in puteis, et fontibus, aut locis aliis, aquis lutoque obsitis, conspici: nam, ut 
testatur TERTULLIANUS libro de Baptismo: ammundi Spiritus aquis incu- 

bant ; 
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Crete is celebrated for the number and copiousness of 
its springs and fountains at the present day”: and they 
certainly make the country very unlike many parts of 
the arid regions of Greece. In the neighbourhood of 
Gortyna, the fountain of Sauros is said to have been 
surrounded by poplars which bore fruit*®: and, on the 
banks of the Lethaeos, also in the great Gortynian plain, 
was another copious and celebrated source. It was shaded 
by a noble platane, believed by naturalists to retain its 
foliage throughout the winter, and supposed by the 
people to have covered with its branches the nuptial 
couch of Europa and the metamorphosed Zeus, when the 
God landed, with his young and lovely bride, on the 


banks of the neighbouring river”. 


bant ; sciunt opaci quique fontes, et avit quoque rivi,—et putei, qui rapere 
dicuntur, scilicet per vim Spiritus Nocentis. Thus the Water-spirits of 
Tertullian derive their power from the great Arch-Fiend, and form one of 
the six orders of the Satanic host, (as distinguished by the learned MicoaEL 
PsELLUS, in his book zrepi évepyeias damdvwv, p. 45. ed. Gaulm.) all of 
which are described as hating God and hostile to man: civa: 6é wavta TavTa 
TaV Catpoviwy Deouton Kai advOpwaros woéuca. They consist of, Ist, the 
Igneous (tTovro Oé wepi Tov Ureplev nuwy adépa wepitroNety): 2d, the Aerial 
(0 kai KaXeto8ar jwapa TodXots idiws déptov), which occupies the Earth’s 
circumambient atmosphere: 3d, the Terrestrial (76 y@dviov): Ath, the 
Aqueous (70 bdpatov): Sth, the Subterraneous (To broyxOdviov): 6th, 
the Light-hating (76 prscopaés). Now, although all these demons are 
haters of God, and hostile to man, still some of them are worse than others : 
the most destructive and malicious are the Aqueous, the Subterraneous, and 
the Light-hating: +6 yap bdpatov te Kai UroxOdviov, Ett O€ Kai TO 
Miocopaés, éoxaTws éwixyaipéxaka Kai od€Opia. 

45 A Cretan, now living in exile at Nauplia, thus speaks, apds tiv 
dewotrabeotatny Tatpida Tov : 

Ta yAukitaTa vepd, THY dépwv cixpacia, 
9 WAovoia cov av’Tn TaV TeaypaTwy adplovia. 

46 THEOPHRASTUS, H. P. 111. 5. "Ev Kopyry 6¢ kai aiyerpor kdptipor 
ameious eioi. pia pev, év TH GTOMiw Tov avTpov év TH "Idn, ev w Ta 
avabyuata dvaxettar’ adn O€ pikpa, TANGiov. amwrépw O€, pmadtora 
Owdeka oTadious, Tepl THY KpyvnY Labpov Kaoupévynv, TWodXat. 

47 THeopurastus, H. P. 1. 15. Varro, de re rustic. 1.7. PLiny, 
x11. 1. Est Gortynae in insula Creta juxta fontem platanus una, insignis 
utriusque linguae monumentis, nunquam folia dimittens. Statimque ei 
fabulositas Graeciae superfuit; Jovem sub ea cum Europa concubuisse. 
These passages are mentioned by Mrurstus, Creta, p. 38. I need hardly 
subjoin that my enquiries after any evergreen platanes in Crete were un- 

successful, 
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After following, for about two hours, a road un- 
equalled for impracticability by any I have yet seen 
in the island, we arrived at the village of Haghios Kon- 
stantinos, distant about four miles from Polis, and took 
up our quarters in the house of a cousin of Captain 
Manias. It being Wednesday, the Greeks eat only 
boiled herbs and bread, to which was added, for us, 
salt-fish, eggs, and a preparation of camel’s flesh, called 
pastruma, of which I cannot speak very highly. We 
also obtained plenty of excellent wine; and, during the 
evening, the two warriors or klefts, by whichever name 
it is right to call them, amused both themselves and their 
hearers by recounting several events of the war, especially 
exploits in which they had themselves a share. They 
are both Sfakians, and I find that my host as well as my 
guide, invariably substitutes p for in a great number 
of words. 

February 20. 

Many of the villagers came to my host’s house, 
anxious to conduct me to the Hellenic buildings, which 
were to be seen, they said, in and about the village; and 
which proved to be remains of the houses of feudal 
proprietors, the Venetian Cavalieri of the middle ages. 
After this, my host, Joseph Russakes, offered to accom- 
pany us to a fountain, at which he assured me there were 
ancient walls and inscriptions. ‘This fountain, a most 
copious source, is about a mile to the east of the village, 
and is under two fine plane-trees. It is at the side of 
a plateau, about a hundred paces long and twenty wide, 
at the extremity of a little valley, full of cypresses, bay- 
trees, orange-trees, carobs, platanes, and myrtles. The 
place is so entirely abandoned that, as Russdkes told me, 
no one comes even to gather the oranges®. With con- 


successful. The peasants said, ‘¢ Perhaps it may be so elsewhere, but it is 
quite impossible for any plane-tree to retain its leaves through the winter 

in Crete.” 
48 The orange-tree flourishes greatly in Crete: and the bazar of Khania was 
well supplied with oranges during my stay in that city. No Jess than twelve 
different 


we 
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siderable difficulty, and after much trouble in clearing 
away moss and weeds from the fountain, I succeeded 
in making out the following inscription : 


FRANCISCVS BAROCI 
VS IACOPI FILIVS PRO 
PTER PARENTVM ET 
AMICORVM SVORVM 
ANIMI RECREATIONE(M) 
LOCVM HVNC PER 
ORNAVIT MDIX. 


At the other extremity of this little vale, which is 
about half a mile long, is another piece of raised ground, 
with its fountain: the whole was evidently a delightful 
summer retreat during the time of the Venetians; and, 
even at the present season of the year, the words of 
Tasso serve as a faithful description of its beauties. 


Se non disdegni il seggio ombroso, el monte, 
E’] dolee mormorar del chiaro fonte, 

Qui siedi, e spazia tra bei fiori e l’erba, 
Nella stagione acerba*. 


About a mile hence is the village of Rustika™, and 
the monastery of Prophét-Elias, which contains thirteen 
kaldgheri and an Hegimenos”, all of whom were absent 
gathering their olives when we arrived: the news of so 


different kinds of this fruit are produced in the island, and the varieties of the 
Jemon are nearly as numerous. See SIEBER, Reise nach der Insel Kreta, 
Vol. 1. p.74. A large quantity is annually exported. 

49 Tasso, L’Armonia, vv. 8—11. 

50 Ta ‘Povotika. 

51 1 write an Hegimenos, wishing to preserve the sound of the latter word 
as used by the Greeks, who, like the Italians, never sound the aspirates. 
Hegtimenos seems preferable to Egimenos, on account of the existence of 
the aspirate in the written Greek. Mr FALLMERAYER, who leaves no stone 
unturned to discover traces of Slavonian immigrations into Greece, attri- 
butes, in his work, Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea waehrend des Mittelalters, 
p- 236. this loss of the aspirate, in the modern language, to the presence of 
those northern conquerors. It is undoubtedly singular, that the Slavonian 
dialects should not possess the aspirate, which the modern Greeks have lost, 
and which must have been very distinctly pronounced by the ancients. 
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unusual an event as a visit from Europeans soon brought 
the Hegtmenos or Abbot to us. 

These monks seem to adhere closely to the first prin- 
ciples of their order; and to act in strict, though doubt- 
less in unconscious compliance, with the precepts of many 
Saints and Fathers of the Church. Most of them, even 
including not unfrequently their Abbot, are thus sup- 
ported by the daily labour of their own hands. The 
description of the early monastic institutions, in Bing- 
ham, will best shew how little the Greek monks of the 
nineteenth century differ from the contemporaries of 
Jerome. ‘ All monks were obliged to exercise them- 
selves in bodily labour, partly to maintain themselves 
without being burdensome to others, and partly to keep 
their souls well guarded, and as it were out of the way of 
Satan’s strongest temptations. For Cassian notes it is a 
very wise saying of the Egyptian fathers, that a labour- 
ing monk was but tempted with one devil, but an idle one 
was exposed to the devastation of a legion. And there- 
fore St Jerome, writing to his friend Rusticus the monk, 
bids him be sure to exercise himself in some honest 
labour, that the devil might always find him employed. 
They did not then think that working was inconsistent 
with the other duties of a monk, but one necessary part 
of his office and station; and St Austin wrote a whole 
book to prove this to be their duty”.” It would be easy 
to extend the parallel to the extraordinary fastings and 
the extraordinary devotions which are still practised by 
the oriental monks. 

The Hegtmenos told me, while we partook of 
wine, fruits, and coffee in his cell, that the monastery 
was entirely destroyed by the Mohammedans during the 
war, and that to restore the church, and the few dwell- 
ings in which they now live, they had to borrow 15,000 
piastres. Their possessions are about 2000 olive-trees and 

°° BiInGHAM, Antiquities of the Christian Church, B. vir. Ch. 111. §. 12. 


On the gross ignorance of the modern monks, in which point they probably 
equal their predecessors, I have already spoken above, p. 32. 
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some carobs. In the court-yard of the monastery are sus- 
pended three bronze bells of Venetian manufacture, with 
the maker’s name and their dates (1634 and 1636) on 
them. Little more than a mile from Rustika we crossed 
a streamlet in a very picturesque valley, where the pla- 
tane and walnut were the only trees that were not adorned 
with their green foliage: the former was covered with 
ivy, and generally had a vine twining round its trunk to 
a height of thirty to forty feet. We soon after traversed 
a plain near four miles long and about two broad, and 
from which we had a fine view of the Sfakian mountains 
covered with snow, and appearing very beautiful as the 
Sun shone on their magnificent outline. The first village 
through which we passed is Priné: it is not above two 
miles from the northern sea, and contains many indica- 
tions of the Venetian rule. Above one doorway is a 
mutilated coat of arms and an inscription: 


TRAHIT SVA QVEMQVE VOLVPTAS 
ANNO DN MDCXIUT, PRID. “KAL, Ivi. 


A good many cypresses are scattered among the olives 
by which this village is surrounded, and produce a very 
pleasing and picturesque effect. 

Leaving Priné and passing Alitsépulo, we soon de- 
scended to a curious bridge, to take a sketch” of which, 
though it was near sunset, we halted for some time. The 
principle of its construction is one of which I do not 
suppose any instance to exist in England: it costs the 
builder much less to content himself with a single row of 
arches, and to make the road descend to them at each end 
of the bridge. But though this method is unemployed at 
the present day, the ancient Romans made use of it very 
frequently, especially in carrying an aqueduct across a 
valley: and sometimes, as at the Pont du Gard near 
Nismes, and elsewhere, they built three series of arches 
one above the other, raising the bridge to the level of 


53 Seen at p. 101. 
G2 
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the water. Near this bridge are excavations in the rock, 
one of which is a chapel of Haghios Antonios. 

We arrived at the gates of Rhithymnos a little after 
sunset, and after making the Arab sentries understand 
that we wanted admission, a messenger was dispatched 
to the Governor, who, however, did not think proper 
to order the gates to be opened, and we were therefore 
obliged to sleep at a little hamlet about a mile from 
tlie city. 
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BRIDGE TO THE WEST OF RHITHYMNOS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RHITHYMNA. VISIT TO THE GOVERNOR OF RHITHYMNOS. THE 
MOHAMMEDAN SABBATH. ACCOUNT OF THE KURMULIDHES. EX- 
PLOITS OF GLEMEDH-ALI, AND CRETAN SONG ON HIS DEATH. 
VILLAGE OF PEGHE. SPYRIDHON PAPADHAKES. ATROCITIES 
PERPETRATED DURING THE GREEK REVOLUTION. PRODUCE AND 
CONSUMPTION OF OIL IN CRETE. CONVENT OF ARSANI. MENDI- 
CANT PRIESTS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. PERAMA NOT 
THE SITE OF PERGAMOS. MELIDHONI AND ITS GROTTO. DESTRUC- 
TION OF CHRISTIANS WHO TOOK REFUGE IN IT. MOUNT TALLAEOS. 
TALOS. ANCIENT HUMAN SACRIFICES. ACCOUNT OF THE GROTTO 
AND ITS INSCRIPTION. MODERN CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


February 21, 1834. 


My companion made a sketch of Rhithymnos from 
the neighbourhood of these cottages, in one of which we 
had slept, about a mile to the eastward of the city. 
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The ancient Rhithymna, on the site of which Rhi- 
thymnos is undoubtedly situated, does not seem to have 
been a place of much importance. It is mentioned by 
Ptolemy’ and Pliny’ as the first town on the north coast 
to the eastward of Amphimalla, and is spoken of as a 
Cretan city by Stephanus of Byzantium, in whose text 
its name is written Rhithymnia’®. It is also alluded to 
by the poet Lycophron*. Mannert has erroneously sup- 
posed the Hydramon of the Periplus, which, as we have 
seen, was probably near the modern Dhramia, to be the 
same place with Rhithymna®. The Greek Bishop of 
Rhithymnos has preserved the ancient name of his see®; 
thus also I found the Bishop of Cydonia’ at Khania. 

Kckhel first assigned to Rhithymna its ancient coins® : 
maritime emblems are found on them. 





There is another, given in Khell’s Appendix to the The- 
saurus Britannicus, the place of which I long supposed 
not to have been as yet pointed out. I find, however, 
that it is rightly given to Rhithymna by Rasche’. 

Rhithymnos is undoubtedly a more considerable place 
among the cities of Crete at the present day, than Rhi- 
thymna was in former times". 


' ProLemy, Geograph. 111. 17. 

2 Puiny, N. H. rv. 20. Amphimalla, Rhithymna, Panhormum. 

3 STEPHANUS Byzanvt. ‘Pibupvia, wodis Kpijtns. To éOvixdv ‘Pibup- 
viatns Kai ‘“Prbipmycos. See him also in the words BoBwrvera and Nixwvia. 

* Lycopuron, Alex. 76. ‘Pewluumatyns xémqos ws évyEatos where 
most of the MSS. (vid. Bachm.) agree in the ez, and where one Scholiast 
calls the city ‘PevOumvia and another ‘“Piduyva. 

5 ManneERT, Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, Vol. vi11. p. 696. 

® He is called 6 ‘PiOvpmns. 7 ‘O Kudwvias. 

8 EcKHEL, Numi Veteres Anecdoti, p. 1595. 

9 RascuE, Lexicon Rei Numariae, Tom. tv. P. 1. 1024. 

10 ECKHEL has observed this, Doctrina N. V. Vol. 11. p. 320. ‘* Olim 
parum cognita, hodie illustrior, nomine Retimo.” Relimo is its general 
Kuropean name; and, like so many other corrupted appellations of ancient 

cities, 
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Wishing to walk over the citadel, to do which the 
Bey’s permission was requisite, I determined to visit him ; 
although I had hardly forgiven his want of courtesy last 
night. His seraglio, as it is called, is a large and dilapi- 
dated building, near the port. Near its entrance were a 
number of straggling Arab regular soldiers, and some 
sentries. I found the Bey walking about the room as 
I entered it; a sure sign that a Turk belongs to the old 
school of ignorance and prejudice, and wishes to avoid 
having to rise from his seat when an European traveller 
enters his apartment. He was very tall, very fat, and 
very dull: was greatly surprised at my talking Greek 
and a little Turkish, and suggested that I had only to 
perfect myself in Turkish, and to learn Arabic, in order 
to know all existing languages. He was profuse of apo- 
logies for last night’s incivilities at the gates, and assured 
me that had he been aware that it was I, they should 
have been immediately opened. 

It being Friday, the Mohammedan sabbath", and the 
chief day on which visits of ceremony are paid in every 
part of Turkey, the principal officers of both the regular 
Arab troops and the Arnauts, visited the Governor, each 
of the latter accompanied by a few of his rough followers 
in their shaggy white capotes. These attendants remained 
in the room, standing of course, during the whole inter- 
view. On leaving the Bey I visited the citadel, the 
guard at the gate of which was turned out as I entered. 
I found it just like most other Turkish forts: such guns 
as are not absolutely dismounted being either broken or 
unserviceable from rust and neglect. I noticed several 
large bronze Venetian swivels among them. 


cities, though well known in Europe, has never been heard here, except 
among the Frank population. Italians or Frenchmen could not have been 
expected to preserve the 0, ¢h of Rhithymna. 

11 One reason assigned, for regarding Friday as the day of prayer and 
repose, is because God finished the creation on that day. Sate, Koran, 
The Assembly, c. uxt. Vol. 11. p. 438. A different account is found in 
RELAND, de relig. Mohammed. p. 99, and farther information on the sub- 
ject may be obtained from SALE’s Introductory Discourse, Sect. vit. 
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The present population of Rhithymnos is upwards 
of three thousand souls, of whom only about eighty 
families are Christians. Here the character of the bazars, 
and streets, which are better than those of Khania, is 
entirely Turkish. 

I have already spoken of the general apostasy, which 
began to take place in Crete soon after the Turkish con- 
quest, and in consequence of which about half of the 
whole population of the island consisted of Mohamme- 
dans at the eutbreaking of the Greek revolution, thirteen 
years ago. 

It is not only in modern Crete and Albania that a 
Christian population has shewn this readiness to abandon 
the religion of their forefathers. The early Saracenic 
conquerors of Christian principalities and kingdoms seem 
every where to have brought about the rapid conversion, 
to their own faith, of those among whom they established 
themselves. ‘Thus in Spain the apostasy soon became 
general, although, for a while longer, members of the 
sacerdotal order were still found, who professed Christ- 
lanity, using, however, the Mozarabic liturgy, and, like 
many of the so-called Christians of their day, conform- 
ing to the most important ceremonial observances of 
Islamism. Again, in Sicily, the religion and language 
of the Greeks were at once eradicated; ‘‘and such was 
the docility of the rising generation, that fifteen thousand 
boys were circumcised and clothed, on the same day with 
the son of the Fatimite caliph.” 

Thus also the acquisition of Crete by the Saracens 
of Spain in the ninth century, seems to have led to 
the rapid conversion of nearly the whole population ta 
the faith of the Crescent: and when, at length, this long 
lost jewel was restored, by the valour and good fortune 
of Nicephorus Phocas, to the Imperial Diadem, the 
canonization of Nicon the Armenian became the hardly 
earned reward of his zeal and success, ‘‘in extirpating 


the false doctrines of Mohammedanism” from the soil 
of the island. 
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On the second conquest of Crete by Mohammedan 
invaders, some of the wealthier inhabitants of Megaélo- 
Ka4stron and its neighbourhood are said, after openly 
renouncing Christianity, to have retained, in secret, the 
faith in which they had been baptized; and to have 
handed it down, in the same manner, to their descend- 
ants. Their exoteric doctrine alone was the faith of 
Islam, their esoteric was still that of the Cross. Among 
such families that of the Kurmilidhes is celebrated, 
throughout the whole island, both for what was done 
by them before the Greek revolution, and for what 
they have suffered since. ‘They were a powerful and 
wealthy house or clan, established at Khusé, in the fer- 
tile plain of Messara. ‘They had conformed to the newly 
introduced religion, almost immediately after the Turkish 
conquest”; but, unlike the majority of the new converts, 
had their children secretly baptized, and bestowed on 
them Christian names. On subsequent circumcision, 
each .of them received his Mohammedan appellation of 
Ibrahim, Khusein, and so forth: thus every Kurmiulis 
was nominally a Mohammedan, and in reality a Christian. 

According to the general testimony of all the Cretans, 
this distinguished family used to exert a great influence 
in the whole plain of Messara, and invariably protected 
the Christians against all violence and oppression from 
their Moslem neighbours. Still, now and then, fears 
would arise in the breast of each Kurmulis respecting his 
prospects, with reference to the other world: and, at 
length, one of them, the uncle of the present head of the 
family, some years before the outbreaking of the Greek 
revolution, determined to make a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Sepulchre, and to ask “the Bishop” there, whether a 
sincere Christian, who professed Islamism and was sup- 


12 My chief informant, the present head of the family, with whom I 
became acquainted at Nauplia, where he was living in exile, was circumcised 
as Ibrahim-aga, having been baptized Iodnnes, and says that their custom 
began in his great-grandfather’s time. He is about forty years of age, and the 
four generations take us back almost to the time of the Turkish conquest. 
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posed to be a true believer in it, could be saved. The 
Bishop sternly answered, that any Christian who shunned 
the open profession of his faith, had no chance of sal- 
vation: and, on this, the old man immediately took a 
resolution, which was also adopted by nearly half the 
members of his clan. Thirty Kurmilidhes determined 
at once to go to the Pasha at the Kastron, to confess that 
they were Christians, and to endure the ignominious death 
which would immediately await them”. On their arrival 
in the city, out of respect for the Archbishop, they went 
to his residence, ‘“‘the Metropolis,” before presenting 
themselves at ‘‘the seraglio” of the Pasha. ‘The Metro- 
politan, on learning their intention, naturally saw the 
question in a very different light from the Bishop at 
Jerusalem; and remonstrated with them, in strong and 
energetic terms, against their design. He easily shewed 
them, that it was not only their own martyrdom on which 
they had determined, but that of many others whom 
they would leave behind them. Every priest who had 
married one of those, who, while in reality Christian 
dogs, had still usurped the turban and enjoyed the rank 
of true believers, would be compromised ; and, undoubt- 
edly, his life would be required as an atonement for his 
crime. Many priests would thus inevitably be put to 
death: every bishop, too, who had at any time granted a 
licence for the celebration of such a marriage“, would be 
involved in the same ruin. Moreover, the suspicion excited 
would doubtless point, not only to the real accessories, 
but to many who knew nothing of their secret faith; so 
that such a step as they thought of taking would inevi- 
tably cause much innocent Christian blood to flow. The 


13 RICAUT, writing a century and a half ago, says that conscience-struck 
renegades, ‘* having communicated their anguish or desires to some bishop, 
or grave person of the clergy, and signifying withal their courage and zeal to 
die for that faith which they have denied—have owned their conversion ;— 
for which, being condemned to die, they have suffered death with the same 
cheerfulness and courage that we read of the primitive martyrs.”” The present 
state of the Greek Church, p. 289. ed. 1679. 

14 This necessary episcopal licence is called vo @éAnua. 
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Archbishop likewise alluded to the use they had ever 
made of their power, to protect their Christian brethren ; 
and ended by assuring them that he differed from the 
Bishop at Jerusalem, and believed they might go to 
heaven, though they lived and died in ostensible com- 
munion with the followers of Mohammed. His argu- 
ments and exhortations at length prevailed, and they 
consented to leave the city without divulging their secret 
to the Pasha. 

One of the most remarkable members of the family 
was Khusein-aga, whose personal exploits before the out- 
breaking of the Greek revolution would fill a volume, 
and who also distinguished himself as a leader in the 
early history of the war with the Turks, under his 
Christian name of Captain Mikhali Kurmulis. He was 
the Greek Arkhegéds of all the Kastrina”, and died at 
Hydhra in 1824. He was succeeded by his son, Rhizivan- 
aga, or Captain Dhemétrios, who was killed at Athens. 
His brother, Mustafa-aga, or Captain Mandles, subse- 
quently fell at Mokho in Crete. Of sixty-four men of 
the family, only two have survived the murderous war 
of the revolution. 

In the year 1824, three Kurmulidhes, two brothers, 
and one of their cousins, were executed, outside the 
walls of Rhithymnos, by Mustafa-bey, the Turkish 
general. They had been made prisoners at Mélabes, 
along with their wives and children, all of whom 
experienced the usual lot of the war, and became 
slaves. The men were brought before the Bey, at 
his palace within the city: he offered them their lives 
on condition of their abandoning their religion. The 
proposal was instantly and indignantly rejected by the 
eldest of the prisoners'®. On this they were conducted 
to the place of execution, near the Turkish cemetery 


15 Ta Kaotpuwa, that is the districts round the Kaorpo. 

‘6 It should never be forgotten that any Christian prisoner, instead of 
becoming a martyr, might, throughout the war, have saved his life by 
embracing Mohammedanism. 
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without the walls. When every thing was ready, the 
Bey again asked the eldest whether he would become 
a Mohammedan”: No! his faith was firm: he replied, 
‘¢T was born a Christian, and a Christian I will die'®;” 
and, in an instant, his two companions saw his head 
severed from his body. The second, nothing shaken in 
his resolution by the sight, when asked to choose between 
the Crescent and the axe, answered that he would follow 
his brother: on this he also was beheaded. ‘The cousin 
of these two sufferers was very young, and, though firm 
of purpose, was unable to make any answer, when the 
same proposal was repeated to him. He was seized by 
the attendants, and, the next moment, his body likewise 
was a headless bleeding trunk. 

The Bishop of Rhithymnos went near the spot that 
night, and also the two next evenings. Each time he 
saw a light’? descend on the bodies of the two, who, 
with so holy and fervent a zeal, had earned the crown 
of martyrdom. The blood-stained clothes of all the 
three unfortunates were cut off, and distributed: a very 
small portion of any part of them, if burnt in a sick 
chamber, used to effect the invalid’s immediate restora- 
tion to health. 

I will now give the story of a Mohammedan chief- 
tain’s death, which happened near this city a few years 
earlier, in an action with the Christians under Captain 
Russo and Papé-Anagnostes. Glemédh-Ali was my 
hero’s name, and he was one of the most celebrated 
native leaders whom the Cretan Mohammedans ever 
had in their sanguinary contest with the Christians of 


17 Touvpkevers 7) dye; “Oxr, dév ToupKetw. 

18 “Avrwvios éyevynOyKka, Avtwvios Ya amrolavw. 1 might compare the 
conversation between Omér-Vriénis and Dhiakos: Faur1EL, Chants popu- 
laires de la Gréce moderne, Tom. 11. p. 36. 

“‘Tévecat Tovpxos Arako pov, thy wiotw cov v’ ad\dacéEns ; 
va Tpockuvas els TO TCaul, THY ExKAHoLay Vv’ adijons ; 
K’ éxetvos 7 admexpibyxe, Kat pe Oupov Tov Néyer 
"Eyw Voatkos yevunOynKxa, Vpackos 0€X atwatldvw.” 


19 Pwia. 
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the island. ‘The beauty of Glemédhi’s person, the tall- 
ness of his stature, the splendour of his arms, the loud- 
ness of his voice, and the swiftness of his feet, are all 
themes of praise even to my Sfakian companion”. 

In listening to the recital of this chieftain’s exploits, I 
am constantly reminded of the different characteristics of 
several of Homer’s heroes. Glemédhi’s personal beauty, 
his swiftness of foot”', and his incomparable valour, are 
all traits found in the well-known picture of Achilles ; 
his loud and sonorous voice is spoken of so as to remind 
me of several of the Grecian warriors at Ilium, and even 
of the brazen-voiced and brazen-hearted Stentor himself : 
the exclamations addressed by the Cretan hero to the 
enemy, in the contests, which, for sometime before his 
death, used almost daily to take place between Christian 
and Mohammedan combatants, resemble, in no _ less 
striking and interesting a manner, the speeches ex- 
changed between the contending warriors on the plain 
of) Droy ~*. 

Glemédhi had five brothers, one alone of whom died 
a natural death, the others having all fallen by the 
sword in the bloody contest with the Christians. 


20 Manids said: ‘‘Glemédhis might always be recognized, jjrov yvwpr- 
«tos mavtotes, from his rich arms, and his commanding person: he was 
very swift of foot, yenyopos ta moddpra, and never did an engagement take 
place in which he was not one of the foremost combatants: he had a loud 
shrill voice, ciyxe oxAnpynv pwvy.”” 

21 | hear this quality assigned to many of the Cretan heroes of the revo- 
lution, especially to the Mountaineers, who have always delighted in the 
chase. ATHENAEUS, XIv. 630. b. Oi 6& Kpytes Kuvnyetixol, O16 Kal 
TOOWKELS. 

*° The following is one of these dialogues: it took place on the very 
day of Glemédhi’s death, between him and Papd-Anagnéstes. When the 
Christians began to retreat from the Three Churches, T¢y tpets “ExxAn- 
ovais, in the neighbourhood of Rhithymnos, Glemédhi exclaimed : Srabjre- 
Tov pevyete kepatades ; otaljte va cas dei~w onpepov THs ToAEMoUML 
ot avdpes. The Christian Captain, in his reply, expressed a wish, which the 
result of the day verified : ‘O Kamitdvios Avayyvwotns Tov eimev’ “ érdpises 
onuepov, AX7j-dya, dtrws va Todeujons’ Suws dpwitw ordv Oedv Srws va 
Bn yupions, va ce idf mAéov % pava cov—apa va civat 1} Sorepin} cov 
1)Mépa onmepov. 
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The following are parts of a popular song on the 
death of this distinguished leader. The Commandante, 
spoken of in its first stanza, is Affendtiles, who was then 
residing at Lutré in Sfakia. 


TOY -TAHMHAT. TO “TPRAVOVAR 


”“ANOPQIOS dev even One 

va pabn tTHv adnOea 
€ , \ \ 
o Kounavtavtys oro Aovtpo 


A op ’ Ss) 
av EexEL KPLVet LKaALa. 


F (Ale Yi 
Ma éva dippay earede 
~ f 
oTnv pravTa®” tov PrOvuvov, 
5] ~ 
va macovy tov TAnund “Ardy 


\ of A , 
TOV avopa TOU TWoNeMou. 
* * * 


A / \ 5 ~ 
Kai cupvee TO payaipe™ Tov 
Mbsil) pcan Ta 
KOVTA TWVL TLLOVEL 
\ a ed 95 > , A 
Kal KiwovvTaL Opot” aTavw Tou 


Woay TO YeArtoove. 


Kis Spakravos exvOnte 
WOAaV TO TEplaTEpL 
kaxoWe TO kepant TOU 


we TO de&t0 TOU yépt. 


23 Maavra: in Hellen. pépos, in Latin pars, in Ital. banda: Dante: 
Che venia verso noi dall’ altra banda. 
24 Mayaipi: the weapon worn in the girdle, Cwvaor, and seen in the 
engraving of Captain Manids. Homer’s padyatpa is now called wayaipake. 
25"Ooo.: a Sfakianism for dXox. 
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yan el ~ 
EkowWe TO Kepant TOU 
~~ > ~ ~ 
tov “Ady tov TAnunoake 
Nica) , ‘>? cy , ~ 
KL Barra TO GTHY YEpa TOU 


cies \ = SF 96 
wodv TO LTALPAKL . 


Ma tov TrAnuno’ 7 kepady 
1 TONV EeTrawnpEevyn 
tov Povacov™ tHv éemnyacay 


\ ® / 
OTO aima KynAtouevy. 


Bryaver kat dvw Bevetixa, 
prayono™ Tav Ta Oloet, 

duati Tov éakoTwoact” 
avtove™” rov TAnpnor. 

Atari éexave*™ oddais Kapouais 
kal axoun 70ere kaver® 

arov™ va Bryou ta pabia® tov 


atrou™ @éXe Tove kpanveu”. 


26 Maraipdx: the Turkish la bairdk. 
27 Russos has been mentioned above: see p. 10. 


28 Maayxonyor: the Turkish Uwe? bakhshesh, which has generally 


usurped the place of the Greek dwpea or ydpisma. 

29 A common Cretan termination of the third person plural of the aorist. 

30 The final x is here added, as above in ta, v. 10. 

31 "Exawe: that is ékavce. The word axdun, found in the next verse, 
is derived from dxunv, which, however, is not used, in the sense of é7, by the 
Attic writers: see LoBECK, on Phrynichus, p. 123. Mattuew, xv. 16. 
Axpnv kal tuets dovvetot éote; Are ye also yet without understanding 2 
THEODOROS PTOKHOPRODROMUS, It. 66. 

"Exetvos éxer 'otnv Movnv kav dexatrévte Xpovous, 
Kal ov &kuyY OvK éTANpwoes EEaunvov ad’ ovAOes. 

32 ‘Aqov: Cretism for ovrov: it here means wherefore. 

33 MaOia: for watia, from the Hellenic dupartuov. 

34 “Aqrov: for 6 o7rotos. 

35 KoaWer: a Sfakianism for cAaWer, that is cravcer. 
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4 \ U 
TAnunds, To kedadt cou 
> m~ ) oe 
amov QeXe vraiavrice™ 
5) GS a 
ets TO PiOupvos Kai ora Xana 


va Bryn va wodeunon’ 


at / \ / 

TAnuyor ro KeMart cou, 
> a~ > hy \ , 
atov Paves” ta TUT Centa™, 
vA A e 

TWA TO ‘YouY OL ZPakravot 


, > A , 
onpac ‘ora Tovgeia”. 


popaQwy One” ‘TO yout, 
Tovpkot kat PravrtCapor, 
“ya idnte tov Ernuno “Ady 
TO wuoppo madAucape’”. 


36 Nraiavtioe:: this word, which I had not before heard, was explained 
by Captain Maniés to mean BaornEer. It is equivalent to the Hellenic 
To\uav, or the Latin posse, as in Horace’s potuere duro perdere ferro. 

37 Baves: the ancient » is frequently changed into v, as in this word 
Bavw. 

38 Tartéxca: from Cc) a>, izitzek, a flower. 

89 This is a literal fact. Toupéx: is from the Turkish word (+) 435 
tufenk, a musket. z 

40 Corrupted from qepiuafwrvw. 

41 It is hardly necessary to point out the irony of the concluding stanza. 

42 The word zwra\Xxapr is a diminutive derived from the ancient wa\\aé. 
The following is the historical account of Glemédhi’s death, as given to me 
by Captain Manidas. “A few days afterwards, weta eis pepikals juépars 
qTepacpuévais, the Christian force went to Arméno-kampi, orovs Apuévo-xceép- 
qous, (a village of Rhithymnos, about five miles distant from the city,) and 
there formed an ambuscade, éxa@ice wé xwoud, while a few of them approached 
the fortress, and fought with the Mohammedans for some time, pepixn wpa, 
at Three Churches, t(j tTpets ’ExkAnovais. As soon as they began to retreat, 
the enemy pursued them, and fell into the ambush. The simultaneous volley 
of the Greeks killed many, (7@i éxapav pilav pwarrepia—kal éokoTwoave 
qoppovs,) and some were taken prisoners. It was then that their leader also 
fell: kai TéTES EcxoTwOnKey Kal 0 Yepackiépyns tav 6 TAnmijo-AdAyjs. The 
Mohammedans, after retreating towards the city, maintained their ground 
throughout the rest of the day. Glemédhi was wounded by the volley which 
the Christians fired from their ambush, and fell soon afterwards. The Asky- 
fidte who slew him received a reward, bakhshésh, from both Risso and others, 
for his exploit. ‘The whole number of Mohammedans who fell in the day’s 
engagement was about three hundred.”’ 
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In the following English version of this Cretan song, 
my object has been to render every line as literally as 
I could, and thus to preserve the characteristic sim- 
plicity of the original. 


THE SONG OF GLEMEDHI. 


No man has ever yet been found, 
The truth to learn and tell, 
Whether the Chieftain at Lutro 

Did justly plan, and well. 


"Twas to the province Rhithymnos 
A firman that he sent; 

To seize upon Glemédh-Ali, 
That warlike man, he meant. 


k * * 


Behold him, sword in hand, advance 
In conflict close to fight : 

At once they all upon him rush, 
Swift as the swallow’s flight. 


An instant more, from scarce seen foe 
A fatal blow was sped ; 

And, lo! a Sfakian’s right arm 
Struck off Glemédhi’s head. 


The Sfakian struck off the head 
Of Glemedhaki true, 
And, like a standard, in his hand 
He held it up to view. 
VOL. T. H 
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Thy honour’d head, Glemédh-Ali, 
Exulting next they bore, 
To Russo, their renowned Chief, 


All stained as *twas with gore. 


And gold, at once, from his own purse, 
On them the Chief bestowed, 

Because by their successful fight 
Glemédhi’s blood had flowed. 


For many hearts with grief he had racked, 
And would have racked still more: 

So may each man his eye-sight lose 
Who shall his fate deplore ! 


Glemédhi! now thy head, that erst 
Courageously would dare, 

At Rhithymnos and at Khania, 
The brunt o° th’ fray to bear; 


Glemédhi! now thy head, that erst 
With flowers thou didst deck, 
Is by the Sfakians possessed, 
A mark for each tufék ! 


Ye Turks and Janitsdries all 

To th’ mosque why don’t ye fly? 
To gaze upon Glemédh-Alf, 

The pride of every eye! 
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™~ February 21. 


In the evening I rode to Peghé*, a village where 
about 160 Greeks paid the poll-tax before the revolution : 
the present number of inhabited houses does not exceed 
forty. The Proestés, Spyridhon*t Papadhakes, a very 
hospitable and even intelligent old man, received us 
most kindly: in a short time his wife and servant pro- 
duced an excellent supper, and his wine was the best 
I had tasted in the island. On my praising it, and 
enquiring if it was abundant, he replied, that he had 
not much of it, and therefore never drank it except 
when a stranger came to see him”. In what country of 
Europe should we find either a peasant or a gentleman 
keeping his choicest wine untouched that he might 
share it with the wandering stranger ? 

On another occasion I heard the words of a Cretan 
song, which my kind and hospitable reception in this 
village calls to my mind: 


43 Eis tyv IInyn. This name is derived from a copious source, which 
supplies the village with excellent water. The same origin of the name 
Pagasae is assigned by STRABO, Ix. p. 436. Amo tav rnyav, at rodXai 
Te Kai Oayirets péovor. Tnyai, or Taya in its doric form, (TzscHuUCKE, 
on Strabo, Tom. 111. p. 446.) was also the name of a place in Megaris, 
where there was a bronze statue of Artemis Soteira: PausANIAsS, I. p. 107. 
SKINNER, in his Etymologicon Onomasticon, assigns the same meaning to 
the name of Susa; which, however, is said to be derived from the beauty of 
the place, (the word meaning a lily in Arabic, and, I suppose, also in 
Persian): see ATHENAEUS, XII. p. 513. f. In England wells have given 
a designation to an episcopal city, and the more illustrious name of a smaller 
place is Wellen-town, or Wellington. 

44 Spyridhon, Szrupidwy, is the name of the celebrated Saint of Korfi, to 
whose holy body our soldiers present arms on certain great festivals: he was a 
native of Cyprus: see Surpas, in ‘Ayaixov and Savpidwy, and the authors 
mentioned by Mrurstus, Cyprus, 1. c. xxvi. The Saint was supposed to 
work miracles in his life time; as, according to the accounts of the Korfictes, 
he still does, in a most wonderful manner, at the present day. The Patriarch 
PuorTius (Cod. 256. p. 471. Bekk.) tells a story of a dead woman, who spoke 
from her tomb, when interrogated by the Saint: and adds that by the narra- 
tion of this miracle he shews the Lion to us, as it were by the exhibition 
of his claws: (TovTo.s pév ws é€£ dvixwy Ondovmev Tov déovTa.) 

45 This his choicest wine was obtained from the monastery of Arkddhi, on 
Mount Ida (Psylorites). 
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ys ae 2 ! ” 
Xia “cadtos exoriaces 
~ , \ , : 
TOU Eevou OTO XvpPlLo (Aas 
’ e ~ \ 4 
Kk YELLS TOV KAMAPWVOPEV 


\ \ > , 
cava Tov toLKO mas. 


A thousand welcomes strangers greet, 
Whene’er they here arrive: 
And unto them, as to our own, 


Kindness to shew we strive. 


Certainly it is far more satisfactory to any traveller 
to meet with such individual hospitality as this, than 
it would be to have a lodging and dinner provided by 
the city; as used to be done in ancient Crete”. 

I had great reason to rejoice at obtaining so Christian- 
like a reception in Peghé, a place inhabited, if its 
name and the words of an ancient grammarian are to 
be trusted, by descendants of the most genuine of all 
Pagans”. 

On one side of the village are about 1000 olive-trees, 
which were the property of the Sultana. The Kislar- 
aga used to name the Aga of this village, and he was 
always removed, at the end of two years, if the inhabit- 
ants did not like him. ‘They once kept the same Aga, 
a Mohammedan of the village, thirty-three years. The 
biennial revenue, obtained by the Sultana from this and 
three other villages**, had reached 36,000 piastres at the 


46 DosiaADAs, Cretica, Iv. in ATHENAEUS, Iv. p. 143. a. Eioi 6é mav- 
Taxov Kata tyyv Kpyrny oikor dto Tals sucottiats, wy TOV pev KadovoLY 
advopetov, Tov & a&dXov, év w Tos Eé€vouvs Kowpifover, KolmnTypLov apos- 
ayopevovot. Kata 6€ TOV GuooLTLKOY CiKov TpwTOV péev KEtvTaL OVO TpA- 
wea, Eevikal Kadovpevat, ais mposkabiGover. THY Eévwy ot TapovTes’ EEHs 
© ciciv at Tov dX\Xwv. CHISHULL, Antiq. Asiat. p. 134. ’Ev o€ 7a 000 
tas Eevixas Boivas: see HoEck, Kreta, Vol. 111. p. 452. 

47 SERVIUS, on Virg. Georg. 11. 382. Per villas, quae pagi dro tov 
mnyov appellantur, id est a fontibus, circa quos villae consueverant condi: 
unde et Pagani dicti sunt, quasi ex uno fonte potantes. 

48 Those of Anoia and Haghios Iodnnes in Mylopétamo, and Vasamonero 
in Messara. 
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outbreaking of the Greek revolution. Some years be- 
fore it had been as low as 15,000, and gradually increased, 
as the value of the piastre diminished by the deteriora- 
tion of the Turkish currency, till it reached the above- 
mentioned sum. The villagers* in each of these places 
used to cultivate all the Sultana’s lands, and had half 
the produce as their own share. They enjoyed so many 
privileges and immunities, that their condition could not 
be compared with that of any other rayas. They never 
cut wood: they paid no arbitary fines”: they performed 
no labour for the Turkish authorities without receiving 
hire’'. If at any time any of these things were de- 


*9 Oi ywptavot. 50 NrGepéura. 

1 “Avyyapeiars. Suipas, Ayyapeia: cal "Ayyapos, ’Epyatns, b1rn- 
pets, axX0opspos. “Obev ayyapetiav, avayKnv akovo.ov éyouev, Kai éx 
Bias ywouévynv brnpeciav. On the Persian word éyyapos, and its Hellenic 
derivatives, consult H. Srepuanus, Thesaurus, p. ccclxxrx. fol. ed. Lond. 
There is an oration of LIBANIUS, 7repl Tav dyyapermv, Vol. 11. pp. 549—569. 
ed. Reisk. The treatment of the peasants, by the magistrates of Antioch, in 
his day, resembles that which the rayas were afterwards to experience from 
the local authorities in the worst governed parts of the Turkish empire. It is 
also a faint sketch of what the Cretan peasant suffered, at the hands of his 
Venetian task-master, during several centuries. Foscarini, after enume- 
rating many of these angarie, adds, fol. 108. ‘‘ Sono di pit i contadini obbli- 
gati et aggravati di tante altre angarie che cosa incredibile.”” Thus they were 
‘-in tante maniere tiranneggiati,” that, before the end of each year, all the 
produce of their labour fell into the hands of the Cavalieri. After the 
Turkish conquest, every peasant, who embraced Islamism, was freed from 
all these oppressions : and the temporal condition, even of those who remained 
Christians, was undoubtedly bettered by the change of masters. It would 
be easy to prove this by copious extracts from the existing records of Venetian 
misgovernment and oppression. Among other great advantages derived by 
the Greek subjects of Venice, from their transfer to Moslem sway, was the 
religious toleration, which the unbelieving Christian obtained in a higher 
degree than had ever been experienced by the schismatical Greek. A French 
traveller, in 1710, found the Greek population of Modon, then in the posses- 
sion of the Most Serene Republic, anxious to be restored to the tolerant and 
comparatively easy government of the Turks: see LA MorrayeE, Voyages, 
Vol. 1. c. xx1. p. 462. ed. La Haye, 1727. They ‘“‘faisoient des voeux 
pour retourner sous la domination des Turcs, et témoignoient envier le 
sort des Grecs qui y vivoient encore.” Nevertheless individual Musulmans 
soon began to oppress the Christians, and the raya of the Turk was ere long 
reduced to a position little better than that of the subject of the Venetians. 
Both were, nearly equally, in the condition of the English peasant, of whom 

Bracton 
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manded of them they used to send a deputation, con- 
sisting of three or four of their principal inhabitants, to 
the city, with the Sultan’s Hati-sherif, and the Sultana’s 
Kharém-ighi, the two valuable documents which secured 
to them the possession of their privileges. In return 
for all these prerogatives, the consequence of there being 
some of the Sultana’s property situated in the villages, 
their only obligation was to keep in repair the aqueduct 
of one of her mosques. Perhaps the most valuable of 
their rights consisted in their personal freedom and se- 
curity, when within their own village, where no Turk 
ever dared to intrude and molest them. When travel- 
ling in any other part of the island they feared the 
Turks, but in their own village never”. These villages 
are like oases in the desert, and present the only bright 
spots in the gloomy and horrid prospect of injustice 
and oppression, seen in contemplating the social state 
of all the Cretan Christians, with the exception of the 
Sfakian mountaineers, under the old Turkish rule, or 
rather under the unchecked licentiousness of the Moham- 
medan population. 

It being Friday none of the Greeks tasted the cheese, 
eggs or milk, which, with some excellent cavidre and 
olives, formed our evening’s meal. 

Spyridhon recounts, to the great annoyance of 
Captain Manids, tales of some of the robberies and ex- 
cesses committed by the Sfakians during the revolution. 
When the arms of Khusein-bey were so successful, in 
1824, that he was on the point of effecting the general 
pacification of the island, Spyridhon retired, as did 
many other Christians, to the inaccessible fastnesses of 
Haghia Ruméli and Samaria for safety. While he was 


there, the submission of every district took place, and 


Bractown says: “he that holdeth in pure villenage, shall do whatever is 
commanded him, and always be bound to an uncertain service.” 

52 Elsewhere éoBovmec0a ry Tovpxous, but here wore. I asked him 
if he did not think it was then a sort of é\cvfepia, and he replied xovta 
NTOVL. 
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on this he determined, like every body else, to return 
to his home. Being unwell, and having his wife with 
him, he thought it worth while to purchase a mule for 
the journey. Thus the Sfakians saw that he had money. 
On his arrival at Lutré they seized him, and, after 
tying his hands behind him, held a pistol at each temple, 
and five or six at his breast. They thus forced him to 
disclose where his money was, and obtained from him 
about 1200 piastres, taking also his mule and some of 
his clothes. Manids in vain attempted to edge in a 
word in favour of his fellow Sfakians. All that can be 
said in their defence is, that they spent their plunder 
in the struggle, and, like the Hydhraeans, are poorer, 
to a man, at the present day, than they were at the 
outbreaking of the revolution. Old Spyridhon com- 
pares the events of the war to a torrent which carries 
every thing before it; and says that, in consequence of 
the excesses committed by the Sfakians, he determined, 
when the last insurrection under Khadji Mikhali took 
place, to go into the fortified city, and that many other 
Christians did the same thing, not only in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rhithymnos, but also near Megdélo-Kastron 
and Khania. 

When Khadji-Mikhali was at Franko-Kastello, my 
host went to see him on the Monday. The Khadji fell 
on the Wednesday of the same week. Spyridhon at- 
tempted to undeceive him with respect to the amount 
of the Mohammedan force from the Kastron, (already 
with the Pasha,) which the Rumeliot Chieftain believed 
to be a body of only a few hundred men: the endeavour 
to convince him of their real amount was vain: he was 
bent on fighting, and seemed even to anticipate victory. 

After the death of Khadji-Mikhali the Turks of 
Rhithymnos used to make frequent nocturnal expe- 
ditions into villages, sometimes at a considerable distance 
from the city; and, falling on the people by surprise, . 
often succeeded in massacring the men who made any 
resistance, and in enslaving women and children. —Be- 
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sides a woman-servant, there is in my host’s house an- 
other female, who seems to be as much his wife’s friend 
as her attendant, and a little child, both of whom were 
procured by him under the following circumstances. 
About twenty days after the Christmas following 
the death of Khadji-Mikhali, a numerous party of armed 
Turks left the town of Rhithymnos some time before 
midnight on a Saturday evening. Now at all periods 
of the war the Greeks were constant in the performance 
of their religious exercises: they went to church armed ; 
and, if they were to be suddenly attacked, where could 
they hope better to defend themselves, against the un- 
baptized Mohammedans, than at God’s altar? At the 
village of Labini, in the eparkhia of Haghio Vasili, 
there was assembled in the church, on the morning after 
this party left Rhithymnos, a small congregation of 
eight Christians, six of whom had also their wives with 
them. This village is eighteen miles from Rhithymnos, 
and the Mohammedans knew well that they should find 
the Christians assembled at their prayers in its church 
about day break on the morning of the Lord’s day. 
Immediately on their arrival they attacked their 
destined victims, and attempted to force their way into 
the church: two or three of them paid the price of 
their temerity, but the others kept up, for about three 
hours, through the windows and openings of the build- 
ing, an inefficient fire on the Christians within. At 
length they adopted a more certain mode of warfare, 
and heaping up, near the entrance, dry wood and other 
combustibles, on which oil was poured, they applied 
a torch to the materials thus collected. The door was 
soon consumed, and the Christians had no means of 
escaping from the flames. Resistance and flight being 
both equally impossible, and their condition in the 
church becoming insupportable, the men at length sur- 
rendered, and were all massacred. One: of the women 
had fainted, half suffocated by the smoke, and doubtless 
suffering still more from her apprehension of the destiny 
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which awaited both her husband and herself. On re- 
covering from her swoon, she found herself tightly 
corded on the back of a mule, and already advanced 
about half way towards Rhithymnos: her hair, her 
skull-cap, and her clothes were all stiff with the gore 
of her murdered husband. The savage who had made 
her his slave did not succeed in selling her for fifteen 
days, during all which time she continued to wear the 
clothes which had been thus soaked and dyed in her 
husband’s blood. She was redeemed by my host, who 
was then living at Rhithymnos: and he also purchased 
the little child from its Turkish owner. The child, if 
I rightly remember, is the woman’s daughter, and the 
price it cost him was eighty Turkish piastres”. 


February 22. 


In this neighbourhood the mean produce of an olive- 
tree is five okes of oil; a very good tree will produce 
two mistata; but for 100 mistata 150 roots, if not 200, 
would be necessary. My host’s annual consumption of 
oil in his family is about forty mistata. As a mean he 
thinks the annual consumption in every Cretan family 
must be about twenty mistata, where they have olives: 
‘if they have to purchase their oil, they may perhaps 
make fifteen mistata do. ‘* All Crete is used to oil*,” 
says he, “more than other places, and even if it cost 
five piastres the oke, a Cretan would not think it 
dear.” 

Our host gives us an excellent breakfast, and, after 
it, coffee: on my taking leave of him, he replies to my 
professions of inability adequately to thank him for his 
kindness, by saying, ‘I will tell you how to thank me: 
visit my house again when you next come this way.” 

An hour after leaving Peghé, we pass through the 
village of Bagalokhéri; and, soon after, see on our 
right the ruins of Khamalévri, another village which, 


53? We , Te OKO 
OydonvTa ypovoota—Tpets oKades. 
4 Kivat mabyuevy 70 AdOL. 
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like Bagalokhori, now contains a population of only ten 
Christian and five Mohammedan families. A mile farther 
on is the monastery of Arsani, which is small and poor. 
Pococke speaks of this as ‘the rich convent of Arsani,” 
and praises the quality of the wines and oil produced 
on its estates”. It now possesses only about 1800 olive- 
trees, and owes a debt of 15,000 piastres, for which it pays 
fifteen per cent. The present coenobites are an Hegu- 
menos, a patéras, a kalodgheros, and a dhiakos. Their 
possessions were still considerable a little while before 
the revolution, but they were obliged to sell the greater 
part of them to pay off their debts. The church is 
dedicated to Haghios Gheorghios, and the monastery 
contains an elementary school, which is conducted on 
the old system (and not on the plan of mutual instruc- 
tion,) and is frequented by only a few children. 

Soon after leaving this monastery we meet an itine- 
rant monk, who had, what I, at first, took for a bible, 
in his hand. It turns out to be a little case of reliques 
of several distinguished saints: amongst them were 
Haghios Gheorghios, Haghios Dionysios the Areopagite, 
Haghios Panteleémon, the Saint and Martyr Démos of 
Smyrna, Haghios Ioannes Eremites, and others. ‘The 
monk belongs to the monastery of Haghios Antdénios, 
called Pezanés, near the plain of Messara. The Revo- 
lution has destroyed most of their olive-trees, and his 
journey is intended, by the aid of God, and through the 
means of these holy reliques, to obtain eleemosynary 
contributions in aid of their impoverished convent”. 

I need hardly say that my Greek attendants de- 
voutly kissed the sacred contents of the case. Each of 
us gave his mite towards restoring the monks to the 
enjoyment of the comforts of the good old times. 


55 PocockE, Vol. 11. Part 1. p. 260. 

56 The Greek monks go to great distances from their monasteries on these 
begging tours: those of St Athanasius on Mount Siniatzik6, to the North-west 
of Olympus, are sometimes thus carried “‘as far as Germany:” LEAKE, 
Travels in Northern Greece, Vol.1. p. 319. See also Vol. 111. p. 129. 
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Ante Detim matrem cornu tibicen adunco 
Quum canit, exiguae quis stipis aera neget ? 
Scimus ab imperio fieri nil tale Dianae, 
Unde tamen vivat vaticinator habet! 


The profession of this hawker of reliques was once 
followed in old England. Our pardoner, in his profit- 
able peregrinations, used to carry about with him, not 
only indulgences, but bones and teeth and other holy 
things, the privilege of kissing which was purchased by 
the devout. 


And here be relykes of such a kynde, 

As in this worlde no man can fynde. 

Knele down all thre, and when ye leve kyssynge, 
Who lyst to offer, shall have my blyssynge. 
Frendes, here shall ye se evyn anone, 

Of All-hallowes the blessyd jaw-bone, 

Kisse it hardely with good devocion*’. 


Chaucer’s Pardonere is described as carrying many 
such sacred reliques, aided by which, 


Upon a day he gat him more moneie 

Than that the persone gat in monthes tweie. 
And thus with fained flattering and japes, 

He made the persone, and the peple, his apes. 


Doubtless the success of the mendicant Greek priest’s 
peregrinations, is proportionate to the supposed sanctity 


57 HEYWOOD, the four P’s, published in Vol. 1. of Dodsley’s Collection 
of Old Plays. This author, one of the most ancient dramatic writers in our 
language, and himself ‘‘ steadily attached to the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
religion,”’ sufficiently expresses his opinion of these pious frauds, by the 
language which he puts into the mouth of his Pardoner. 

Nay Syrs, beholde, here may ye se 

The great toe of the Trinitye, 

Who to thys toe any money voweth, 

And ones may role it in his moueth, 

All hys lyfe after, I undertake, 

He shall never be vext with the tooth ake. 
These false and impious reliques are well described by the words of Eusr- 
Bius, Life of Constantine, 111. c. 57. when speaking of the practices of a 
more ancient superstition: “H yap vexpwv cwudtwv vay doréa, Enoa re 
Kpavia, YonTwv TWepltepytats EckEevwpHMeVa,  puTaVTa pakn, Bdedrv- 
plas atoxpas eutAea. 
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of the bones and pictures which he carries about with 
him. Among the ancients similar sacerdotal arts pre- 
vailed*®, and a Christian writer asserts that those were 
the most holy of the Gods, in whose names the 
greatest contributions could be obtained by their beg- 
ging priests”. 

The destruction of any religious edifice gave a pecu- 
liar force to such claims, and we find that the Delphians 
obtained assistance, not only from every part of Greece, 
but also from Egypt, towards rebuilding their temple, 
when it had been destroyed by fire”. About the same 
time, the Scythian Abaris collected a large sum, in his 
mendicant tour: and returned with it to the temple of 
the Hyperborean Apollo, in whose name it had been 
obtained °!. 

These itinerant and begging priests of Paganism 
seem to be the spiritual predecessors both of the Par- 
doners, and of the Franciscans: many passages, in which 
they are mentioned by ancient authors, have been col- 
lected by the learning and acuteness of Perizonius, 
Gronovius, Ruhnken, and Lobeck®. Our Middleton 
was reminded of the Pagan usage, when he observed 
the practice of the mendicant friars in modern Italy®. 

This morning we see the mouth of a cavern, but 
the water is too high to allow of our entering it. Manids 


58 Scilicet in variis artibus, quibus sacrificuli simplicis plebeculae pecu- 
nias ad se derivarent, non postrema haec erat. Dei Deaeve alicujus effiigiem 
vel humeris portantes, vel Jumento imponentes, per oppida et vicos vaga- 
bantur, et verbo Diis, re ipsa sibi, stipem quaerebant.”” RUHNKEN, on 
Timaeus, v. ayeipovoa. 

59 TERTULLIAN, Apologet. p. 43. ed. Par. 1666. Dii vero qui magis 
tributarii magis sancti; imo qui magis sancti magis tributarii; majestas 
quaestuaria efficitur. Again, p. 73. Non sufficimus et hominibus et Diis 
vestris mendicantibus opem ferre. 

60 HERoporus, 11. 180. 

61 TamBLIcHus, V. P. xix. p. 91. (p. 196. ed. Kiessling.) 

62 PERIZONIUS, on Aelian, V. H. rx. 8. Gronovius, Observationes, 
tv. 7. p. 590. (p. 391. ed. Lips. 1831.) WrssELine, on Herodotus, 1v. 35. 
RuUHNKEN, on Timaeus, p. 10. LosBreck, Aglaophamus, p. 314. and 
p. 1092. 

63 MIDDLETON, Letter from Rome, p. 219. 
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assures me that a man can walk for two hours init. I 
should have been glad to see how many hundred feet 
long it is: the exaggeration of the Greeks on all such 
topics is very great. About six miles from Arsani we 
reach the top of a ridge from which we see spread out 
before us, to the east, the fertile plain of Mylopdtamo. 
It is almost covered with olive-trees, which half con- 
ceal from view the villages scattered over it: five or 
six however are just visible; and others can be partially 
discerned peeping from behind the trees. A numerous 
drove of mules and asses, laden with oil for Rhithymnos, 
here passes us. The summit of the conical mountain of 
Melidhoni, right before us beyond the plain, is covered 
with snow; a phenomenon which is always regarded by 
the peasants as an unerring indication that the approach- 
ing season will be very productive. 

After passing the ruined village of Pérama, we re- 
pose for an hour, during the heat, which is considerable 
to-day, under the shade of a carob-tree, near a broken 
bridge, over which people used to cross the river. Per- 
haps there may be some difficulty in fording this stream 
immediately after heavy rain, since it flows from the 
northern ridges of Mount Ida, and must, doubtless, on 
such an occasion, be greatly swollen. Still the nature 
of its bed here probably gave the name ‘ Pérama®” 
or Ford to the spot, long before the wretched modern 
village was built. 

Crete has been so little explored that it was necessary 
to enquire everywhere for ancient remains. I therefore 
. sought after them at this ford, but I was neither dis- 
appointed nor surprised at finding none in the neigh- 
bourhood. I should never have thought of looking for 
Pergamos at Pérama, since the obvious meaning of the 
latter word prevented any probability of its being a 
corruption of an ancient name. A living topogra- 

** A word which we find, as might be expected, in many names of places 


in our own country. Our Bradford, or broad-ford, corresponds to the TAatv- 
Ilépaua which we elsewhere find in Crete. 
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pher® has, however, recorded a conjecture that Pergamos 
is perhaps Pérama, although, at the same time, he quotes 
Servius, who says that Pergamus was near Cydonia; 
that is at a distance of about two days’ journey from 
this part of the island. On comparing what is said by 
Scylax with the passage of Servius, it is clear that the 
city need only be looked for to the west of Khania. 

On moving from our resting place, we turned im- 
mediately to the left of the regular road between Rhi- 
thymnos and Megalo-Kastron, and, after a short but 
steep ascent, came on an uncultivated and barren tract, 
which ends, in about half an hour, in the olive-trees 
by which the village of Melidhdni is surrounded. I 
took up my quarters at the house of the Proestdés, who 
was absent, but was immediately sent for and soon 
arrived. 

My first enquiry was for the cavern, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village, at the entrance to which an 
inscription, published by Gruter® and Muratori™, and 
in which the Tallaean Hermes is mentioned, ought to 
be seen. The difficulties encountered by ‘Tournefort, 
in his endeavour to see the process of collecting ladanum, 
and to visit the inscription in question®, of which he 
heard when at Melidhoni, if compared with the facilities 
afforded me for every investigation, show how different 
is the state of the country, under the simple despotism 
of Mehmét-Ali, from that in which the French naturalist 
found it. 

Half an hour’s ascent from the village brought me 
to the entrance of the cavern; but before I attempt to 
describe the beautiful stalactites, which make it a worthy 
rival even of the grotto of Antiparos, I will briefly 


65 Dr CraMER, Description of ancient Greece, Vol. 111. p. 382. 
66 GRUTER, p-MLXVIII. l. 
67 MurRaToR!, Tom.t. p. L1.2. See also BOECKH, Corpus Inscriptionum 


Graecarum, Vol. 11. p. 423. 
68 Tt was seen by Mr SrEBrER, Reise nach der Insel Kreta, Tom. 1. 


p- 191. fin. Die Inschrifien sind gut erhalten—einige Zeilen sind schon 
durch Stalaktiten ueberdeckt. 
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relate its modern history, as I learnt it during my stay 
in the village of Melidhdni; and doubt not that it will 
excite my reader’s interest and sympathy. 

Near the end of August 1822, Khassan-pasha, the 
uncle of Mustafa-Pasha, the present Seraskier of Crete, 
passed with his troops through Melidhoni, when on his 
way from Khania to Megalo-Kastron. The unarmed 
Christians fled before him every where as he approached, 
and this cavern offered what seemed a secure place of 
refuge, most of all to such as, from the weakness of age 
or sex, were unable to retire to the lofty mountains, and 
there to remain till the storm should have passed over 
their homes. On this account many of the inhabitants 
of Melidhoéni, especially women and children, as well as 
people from neighbouring villages, took refuge in the 
cave, and remained there several days. ‘They found in 
it plenty of water, and, since a few tuféks sufficed to 
guard its entrance against any number of troops, they 
had but little fear of being attacked. The Pasha passed 
without molesting them, and at length they emerged 
from their lurking place, and returned in safety to 
their villages. 

Soon after the death of Khassén-pasha, Khusein- 
bey, and Mustafa-bey the present Pasha, came to 
Melidhoni with their troops. The people fled before 
them, as they had done before Khassan-pasha, on the 
previous occasion, and now took with them all their 
cattle, and as much of their transportable property as 
they could remove, knowing full well that they should 
inevitably lose all that they might leave behind them. 
They felt no fear whatever, for they were returning 
to an impregnable fortress, and had provisions enough 
to enable them to stand a siege of half a year. The 
number of those who retired to the grotto on this occa- 
sion was upwards of 300 souls. 

According to an ancient tradition the caverns of 
Crete were used in a similar manner in very early times, 
and Cresphygeton, the Cretan’s refuge, became the ge- 
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neral name of grottos thus supposed to be places of 
security from danger”. 

Khusein-bey in vain summoned the Christian fugi- 
tives to come out of their lurking-place: his messenger 
was fired on, and fell. He then attempted to force 
the entrance of the cave: and, in doing so, lost twenty- 
four of his brave Arnauts, who were killed by shots 
from the Christians within. On this the Bey sent a 
Greek woman into the cavern, with a message, that ‘if 
they would all come forth and give up their arms, they 
should not meet with any ill-treatment.” The woman 
was shot, and her body cast out from the mouth of the 
grotto. When the Mohammedan general saw this, he 
himself took up a stone, and threw it into the cavern’s 
entrance. His troops imitated the example he set them, 
and thus the only aperture through which light and 
air could pass to the Christians was entirely filled up. 
The following morning the Mohammedans saw that a 
small opening had been produced in their work, during 
the night. They again filled it up, and their labour 
was again undone by the Christians the following night. 
This attempt of the Turks to close the entrance of the 
cave was repeated twice more. At length they saw that 
the Christians could still breathe and live: they there- 
fore collected wood, oil, chaff, spirit, sulphur, refuse 
olives, and all other combustibles on which they could 
lay their hands: they filled up the mouth of the cavern 
with these materials, instead of the stones and earth 
which they had before used; and had no sooner com- 
pleted their work, than they set it on fire. Volumes of 
smoke immediately rolled along under the spacious vault 
of the entrance cavern, in which many of the ill-starred 
Christians were assembled: the dense vapour filled the 
whole apartment so rapidly that many had not time to 


69 See HEsycuius and Suipas, inthe word. Puortius, Lex. p. 178. 
ed. Pors. Kpnspiyeta* ta mpos Tobs yelmwvas oTeyva Kal dyupwuaTta® oi 
dé pacly btt Kpjntres—epuyov cis cmjrata Tiva’® O0ev éxetva wvo- 
pacOnoav Konspuyerta. 
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escape through devious passages to the inner recesses 
of the cave. ‘The husband and wife, the parent and 
child, could only take one last embrace and die. The 
smoke now forced its way from the entrance apartment 
into that of which a sketch is given”. Here many more 
fell, but the greater number had still time to escape, 
through narrow passages, in some of which they must 
have crept on their hands and knees, into little side 
chambers, and to the more distant recesses of the cavern. 
Doubtless, they hoped thus to escape the fate which 
had overtaken their less active companions. Alas! the 
passages through which they rushed, suffered the destroy- 
ing vapour to follow them; and thus, at last, the groups 
of fugitives who had taken refuge in the inmost depths 
of the cave, died as their companions had done; and, in 
a few minutes after their funeral pile was first lighted, 
all these unhappy Christians had perished. By submis- 
sion they might, undoubtedly, have avoided this fate, 
but they were all convinced, that if they once surren- 
dered to their angry and ferocious foes, the men among 
them would be massacred, and the women and children 
reduced to slavery; so that one wonders not that they 
should have refused to listen to the offers which were 
made them. 

The Turks, and the Cretan Mohammedans, distrust- 
ful of the effect of their diabolical contrivance, waited 
patiently outside the cavern for eighteen days. They 
had with them a Greek prisoner: I might call him a 
slave, for all those who were made prisoners were con- 
sidered as such, and used commonly to be sold in the 
markets of the chief cities. They offered this Christian 
slave his life, as the reward of his consenting to go down 
into the cavern to see what his correligionaries were about. 
He gladly accepted their proposal, and, after venturing, 
with much fear and anxiety, into the grotto, found in 
it only the silence of the grave, and soon returned, 

70 The sketch was taken immediately after entering this second great 
apartment. 
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saying that ‘‘ they were all dead”. The Mohammedans, 
still distrustful of the effect produced by their fire, and 
fearful of being entrapped if they entered the cavern, 
sent the man back again, telling him to bring up some 
arms as a proof of the truth of his account. He did so, 
and three days afterwards the Mohammedans themselves 
ventured into the cavern, and stripped the victims of 
their ferocity of every thing of value which was on their 
persons, at the same time appropriating to themselves 
all the stores and other property which they found. 
Soon after this, and while the head quarters of the 
Beys were still at Melidhoni, six Christians, who had 
all of them both relations and friends within the cavern, 
impelled by a natural desire to ascertain the truth of 
the report of their death, went up to see with their own 
eyes what had happened. Three of them remained 
outside, to give notice if any Mohammedans should ap- 
proach, and the other three entered. One of them was 
called Mantlios Kermezdkes”: the other two were 
Melidhonians, whose wives and children had taken refuge 
in the cavern. Who could describe the anguish of these 
unhappy men, when they saw lying dead on the ground, 
and despoiled even of their clothes, those whose safety 
they had vainly imagined to have been secured when 
they were once within the grotto? The simple narra- 
71 Kivar bdXot adtreBapévor péca, apévtn. On the ancient ai@évtns (af- 
thendi, according to modern Greek pronunciation), from which this word 
adqévtn is derived, and which has been softened by the Turks into Efféndi, 
consult LopEck, on Phrynichus, p. 120. Many of the Greeks of King 
Otho’s dominions, fancying that a@pévrn is a Turkish word, studiously avoid 


using it, now that each of them is become an “ é\evepos “ENAnvas.”” Kupre 
supplies its place, at all events in the vocabulary of the principal towns. 


72 The name Kermezdkes is derived from the Turkish word US jroys 


kermezé, red, and may therefore be compared with our English names, 
Reddy, Redman, and Scarlet. Blunt too means b/ond, according to SKINNER, 
in his Etymologicon Onomasticon. We have also derivatives of Yellow as 
proper names, and the old synonym of the word itself in Blake. White, 
Brown, Black, and Green, though very common with us, are, I think, as 
little known in Greece as Blue and Purple are in England. They probably 
all occur in compounded proper names among the Greeks, as in Mavromati, 
Blackeye, and Mavroghéni, Blackbeard. 
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tion of the effect produced on them by this visit, will 
best declare how heart-rending their grief must have 
been. One of them never again raised up his head, 
but pined and wasted, and died only nine days after 
the fatal confirmation, by the evidence of his senses, of 
his worst fears. The other lived twenty days, and then 
he too died. 

Mantlios, their companion, is still living, and tells 
me, being at the same time surrounded by a numerous 
group of his fellow-villagers, of this their visit. [very 
one confirms his account in all its details, except that 
one or two of the men maintain that the second death 
took place eighteen and not twenty days after the visit. 
I am fully satisfied that I have learnt the simple un- 
adorned truth with respect to all these dreadful events. 

When the Greeks were again masters of the village 
of Melidhoni, and of the district of Mylopdétamo, they 
considered whether they should cause all the dead bodies 
in the cave to be interred in the usual way; and they 
thought that no nobler sepulchre could be built for 
them than that of which they had obtained possession. 
On this account they only caused the burial service to 
be read over them where they lay. 

The ill fate of these fugitives, as well as the name 
of the Tallaean Hermes, equally carry us back to Talos, 
and the probable sacrifice of human victims in fire, with 
which the rites of the ancient religion of the island were 
celebrated. 

Mount Tallaeos, or Talaeos, as the word is written 
in Hesychius“”, may certainly well have been a supposed 
station of ‘Talos, the mythical man of brass, and guardian 
of the island. According to Apollonius Rhodius“, when 
the Argonauts approached Crete, 


‘8 HESYCHIUS: Tadatos* 6 Leis, év Kpijrn. 

7 ApoLLonius Ruoptus, tv. 1638. 
Tovds 0€ TadXws yadkelos, amd sTiBapov cKoTéXovww 
pnyvopevos TwétTpas, elpye XOovi Teicuat avawat, 
Atxtainv bppoto KaTEpxomévous eTLwyny. 
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Talos, the man of brass, was seen upon a peak to stand ; 
And thence he rocky fragments cast, nor suffer’d them to land. 


The old legends related of this celebrated person, 
that he had been presented to Minos or Europa, by 
Zeus or Hephaestos”; and that he went the circuit of 
the island thrice annually”, or even thrice every day™. 
According to Simonides and Sophocles, he consumed with 
fire all who approached him, and the sufferings of his 


victims are said to have given rise to the phrase “a 


sardonic smile®.” 


The traditions respecting Talos would alone lead 
us to suppose that Crete once possessed, as its chief 
Deity, 

A Moloch, horrid king, besmear’d with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents’ tears: 


and the positive testimonies of ancient authors to the 
Cretan custom of slaying human victims, in honour of 


75 See the numerous passages of ancient authors, on this legend, collected 
by Meurstus, Creta, p. 252. VALCKENAER, Diatrib. in Eurip. p. 133. 
and HEyNE, on Apollodorus, pp. 220-—225. Dos1apDas, in his second Altar, 
speaks of this brazen-limbed guardian’s destruction by Medea, and of his 
previous construction by Hephaestos, in the verses: 

“Apos éfavdpa 
TOV YuLoXadkov ovpoV Eppatoev, 
Ov ataTwp Oisevvos 
POpnoeE MYNTPOPPLTTOS. 

76 PsEuDO-PLaTo, in Min. Tom. 11. p. 320. (who seems to be writing 
a chapter of contemporary history :) NouoptAakt a’to (‘Padapavbuc) éxpnto 
6 Mivpws kata TO dotv, Ta OF KaTa THY GAnY Kpyntnv Toe TadrdXw. O Yap 
Taddws tpis Tepiyee TOU éviavToU KaTa Tas Kwuas—év YXadkols yoaupa- 
Telos Exwy yeypapuévous Tovs vomous, BVev YaXkous éExdij0n! This seems 
to allude, as Professor Hoeck observes, to the three Seasons into which the 
vear was divided: they are mentioned in ARISTOPHANEsS, Birds, 709. In 
more ancient times two Seasons were alone recognized: see WINCKELMANN, 
Monumenti Antichi inediti, Parte Prima, Cap. x1x. 

77 ApoLLoDoRuws, Biblioth, 1. 9. 26. Otros 6 TddAws Tpis éxadorns 
nmépas THY VIAGOV TEPLTPOXaCwY ETI PEL. 

78 SCHOLIAST on PLATO, p. 396. Yapdavios yéNws—Zipwvidns de ao 
Tadw Tov xadkov, ov" Hdatotos édnproipynoe Mivw, pidaxa THs Kpytns 
qmoucaclar, éulsuxov bvta, To’s weNaCovTas gyno. KaTaKkalovTa avat- 
petv’ d0cev amd Tov ceonpévat dia THY PrAOYa, TOV capdavidy not 
AexO7jvar yédAwra. oSpmoiws Kai Lodowdjs év Aavdddhw. Compare SUIDAS, 
under Dapdavios yéAws, ZENOBIUS, V. 85. 
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both Kronos” and Zeus, are but too plain a record 
of the same facts of which traces are found in the legends 
of both Talos and the Minotaur®!. 

Probably the brazen statue of Talos never had so 
many human beings presented to it, in one offering, as 
were consumed by the fire of the Mohammedans on this 
recent occasion. Yet, in ancient times, human victims 
were slaughtered or burnt, on various occasions, by the 
priests of Rome*; and 500 youths, 200 of them chosen 
from the noblest families, were once consigned to re- 
ligious flames in Carthage. 

In almost every part of the ancient world, a similar 
mode of propitiating the Deity appears to have pre- 
vailed. In India™ and in Italy®, im Egypt*® and in 


Palestine*’, as well as in various parts of Greece, are 


79 PORPHYRY, on abstinence, 11. 56. p. 202. “Iotpos év TH cuvaywynh 
Tov Koyntikoy Ovoiwv, pyoi To’s Koupytas TO Tadaiv TH Kpovw Bvew 
Waloas. 

80 CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, Cohort. ad Gentes, p. 36. ed. Pott. 
Auxtiovs—Kpntav 6& éOvos eisiv otto. (Pott. ottws) ‘AvtikNeidns év 
Noorots atodaivetat avOpwrous atoopattew TH Ari: see also HUSEBIUS, 
praepar. Evang. 1v. 16. p. 155. NEUMANN, Specimen Rerum Cretensium, 
p- 8. Horck, Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 166. 

81 See BoeTTIcER, Ideen zur Kunstmythologie, p.379. Horck, Kreta, 
Volo ir, pp: 71-—/3; 

82 Livy, xxii. 56. GrEusius, Victimae Humanae, P. 11. p. 136. 

83 DIoDORUS SICULUS, xx. 14. where the statue of Kronos is spoken of 
nearly as that of Talos, in a passage already cited: “Hv 6€ map’ aitois 
avdpias Kpovov yxadkouvs, éxteTakws Tas Xelpas—wsTe Tov émiTeDévTA 
T@V Taldwy atokuNicoOat Kai wimrew eis TL Ydoua TWAHPES TUPOS. See 
also PLUTARCH, de Superst. p. 171. c. and other authorities cited by WEs- 
SELING, on Diod. Sic. 1.c. Vossius de Origin. et Progr. Idolol. 11. c. 5. 
BorEcxkH, on Pseudo-Plat. Min. Tom. 11. p. 315. BurrMann, Mytho- 
logus, 11. pp. 40—42. The customs of both Crete and Carthage seem to have 
been derived from a common source, Phoenicia. 

84 BouHLEN, Das alte Indien, Vol. 1. p. 305. 

8 Dionysius HALICARN. 1. 38. Aéyouvor 6€ Kat tas Ouoias ém- 
Tedeiy TH Kpdvw tovs maXa.ots, wstep év Kapxnddu, téws 4 modes 
Ouémewve, Kal mapa KeArTois eis Téde xpovov yiveTat, Kal év ad\AaLs TiOot 
Tov éotepiwy €Ovav, dvdpopovovs. PoRPHYRY might also be quoted. 

86 BOHLEN, l. c¢. 

87 WIERUS, de praestig. daemon. 1. 5. p.42: GxEusius, Victimae 
Humanae, P.1. Cap. 111.: and the other authors indicated by FaBricius, 
Bibliographia Antiquaria, Cap. x1. p. 350. and BoHLEN, Genesis, p. 230. 
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found traces of the same horrible practice. Every one 
knows that it was also an essential observance of the 
ancient Druidical religion of Gaul and Britain: and, 
in more modern times, it has been found in a great 
part of the American continent. 

Melancholy is the truth that the soil of Christian 
lands has also been defiled by the blood of somewhat 
similar human offerings. In countries where the In- 
quisition has prevailed, the modern priests of Moloch 
have been in the habit of celebrating their bloody rites 
with an auto da fe; and, even in England, we may 
regard the religious fires, of the reigns of Mary and 
Elizabeth, as lighted up by idolaters of ancient Pales- 
tine or Crete, rather than by men professing the 
religion of the Gospel®. 

From the time when the triple hecatomb of human 
victims was thus consumed by the flames, in the grotto 
of Melidhoni, till the hour of my arrival at the village, 
no one of the people around me has ever ventured to 
enter the place where their nearest relatives perished. 
Many of them have wished to do so, but they have 
been deterred by superstitious fears, which, even without 
the occurrence of so terrible a calamity, would have 
been felt to check intrusion, within the sacred cave, by 
their heathen ancestors. ‘‘Intra spatium est, magis 
quam ut progredi quispiam ausit, horribile, et adeo 
incognitum. ‘Totus autem augustus et vere sacer, ha- 
bitarique a Diis et dignus et creditus, nihil non vene- 
rabile, et quasi cum aliquo numine se ostentat®.” 

Twelve or fourteen of the villagers were glad to 
have an opportunity of gratifying their curiosity, by 
a view of the cavern, in the safety which they supposed 
to be guaranteed by my presence. Manutlios was one 
of them. 


88 HALLAM, Constitutional History of England, Vol. 1. p. 223, in a note, 
quotes an apology of Bacon, for the ‘‘bowellings’’ of Catholics, ‘‘as less 
cruel than the wheel, or forcipation, or even simple burning.”’ 

89 Pomponius MEta, t. 13. 3. 
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The mound of stones and earth heaped up by the 
Mohammedans at the entrance of the cave, which is near 
the summit of the mountain, almost entirely conceal 
from view the ancient inscription, of which I have 
spoken”. The face of the hill is nearly perpendicular, 
and is not very high above the mouth of the cavern: 
thus it allowed the Mohammedans to throw down earth 
and stones from its summit, without being themselves 
exposed to the shots of the Christians, whose destruction 
they were endeavouring to accomplish. 

On passing the entrance, we find ourselves in a 
spacious cavern”, running east and west and almost as 
wide as it is long: the ground descends nearly all the 
way to its eastern end: its vault and sides are so fretted 
with noble stalactites that they may be said to consist 
of them; and stalagmites, some of which are of a great 
size, are seen scattered on different parts of the ground. 
About the middle of this great entrance chamber, and 
on its south side, is the mouth of a low and wide pas- 
sage leading to a room about twenty feet long, twelve 
feet wide, and from ten to twenty feet high, also full of 
stalactites. The passage is about thirty feet long, and 
its stalactites, in some places, come down to the ground: 
at the entrance is a group of skulls: in the first cavern 
also are two heaps of skulls and human bones. On the 
opposite side of this first or entrance cavern is a great 
passage about twenty feet wide, and, as well as I can 
judge, somewhat more than sixty feet high. At a little 
distance from its extremity is a great group of stalactites 
which so fills it up, as to leave only a pass, six feet in 
width, unoccupied. Beyond this spot the passage be- 
comes about thirty feet wide and eighty feet high. 
Among the many beautiful and sometimes fantastic 
forms, in which the stalactites are seen to hang, I notice 


90 See above, p. 126. and also below, p. 138. 

°! It is ninety-six feet in width at the end of the heaped up earth and 
stones thrown in by the Mohammedans: its whole length is about one 
hundred and fifteen feet. 
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here, to the left, what might be almost taken for a 
gothic church-window, and, a little below it, the entrance 
of a cavern. Our progress in this passage is suddenly 
arrested by a perpendicular descent of about eighteen 
feet: the cave has every appearance of extending to 
some distance in this direction, but not having a ladder 
we cannot explore its recesses. The stalactites a little 
before us in this part, to which we can approach no 
nearer, hang down in a great cluster as much as thirty 
feet below the level on which we are standing. Return- 
ing hence to the entrance cavern, we turn, at its north 
or rather north-eastern extremity, along another passage : 
after continuing for about ten feet, it enlarges into a kind 
of room twenty-seven feet long, at the further end of 
which we again enter a narrow pass the length of which 
is thirteen feet. On emerging from this passage, which 
we do with considerable difficulty, by clambering round 
the rock, and letting ourselves down, as well as we can, 
into another apartment, we find before us a view the 
grandeur and beauty. of which surpasses all that we 
have heretofore seen. On looking back at the hole in 
the rock, through which we have just emerged, and 
where one of my attendants is standing with a lighted 
taper, the effect 1s very striking. The apartment in 
which we have now arrived is about 150 feet long”, and 
varies greatly in width: its height is pretty nearly uni- 
form, and is considerable. Between twenty and thirty 
feet from the mouth of the pass by which we entered, 
is a great stalagmite, which rises up and forms a column 
reaching to the top of the cave, while the stalactites on 
each side hang in the most beautiful order: near the 
great central mass the bones and skulls of the poor 
Christians are so thickly scattered, that it is almost im- 
possible to avoid crushing them as we pick our steps 
along. On the south-western side of this apartment a 

% The inner apartment of the celebrated Corycian cave of Mount Parnas- 


sus, is not quite one hundred feet in length: see LEAKE, Travels in Northern 
Greece, Vol. 11. p. 580. 
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complete range of stalactites separates it from a good 
sized passage; after walking along which we enter a 
much smaller one, only eight feet long, which leads into 
a very little room, where we find water and many earthen- 
ware vessels. They were already firmly and almost in- 
separably attached to the ground by means of the deposit 
left by the constant dripping of the water. In the 
course of a century it would wholly have imbedded them 
in stalagmites. My Greek companions, with great difh- 
culty, succeeded in rescuing these utensils from the grave 
which was beginning to swallow them up. Going on 
from this chamber, we traverse a passage so low and 
narrow that we are obliged to crawl on our hands and 
knees, and descend into a small room, the ground in 
which is literally covered with bones and skulls: in its 
centre is a columnar stalagmite, which reaches from the 
ground to the rocks about eighteen feet above our heads. 
There are also some other considerable stalagmites in 
the room. A narrow passage leads, by a steep descent, 
from this chamber to another nearly under it, also small; 
and on entering which about a dozen skulls, and a pro- 
portionate number of bones, are seen spread over the 
ground. ‘This then was the furthest point to which 
the unhappy refugees could flee, and here the last of 
them perished. 

The want of a sufficient number of lights, on our 
first visit, prevented my examining the cavern as I 
wished: I therefore returned to it on the Sunday morn- 
ing, having first obtained, from the Papas of Melidhoni, 
a supply of wax candles, of his own manufacture. 
The above account is the result of both my visits. 

I cannot finish speaking on this subject, without 
recurring to the inscription, of which I have already 
made mention, and which is now wholly buried by the 
mass of earth and stones heaped up at the entrance of 
the cavern. The copy sent to Gruter by Pigafetta, 
was made with some care, and the verses, as given below, 
may now be said to contain only one word, Salvius or 
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Sallonius, about the reading of which any doubt can be 
entertained”. 
O Hermes, dwelling midst Tallaean hills! 
This pure libation mayest thou approve, 


Which, in thy honour, Salvius Menas fills, 
Of holy things, the offerings of his love. 


He, erst, while still his consort saw the light, 
With her did yearly thy abode frequent; 
But long has failed to observe the annual rite, 
Since his chaste wife’s career, on earth, was spent. 


Yet, knowing that the Gods must honour’d be, 
Now brings this double sacrifice divine ; 

Do thou protect him, Mighty God, that he 
May live, and honour long this ground of thine. 


Artemis was the name of the chaste wife whose loss 
is here deplored. 

Undoubtedly the grotto was considered as sacred 
to Hermes, whose worship also prevailed in other parts 
of the island’. Caverns seem to have been dedicated 


°3 ‘The following is the inscription in question, as published in the work 
of the great philologer of Berlin. 


7 fh 
Aptems 4 Zadoviov Ouyatnp. 
iN’ / a) a 
Otpes: Tarddaiowrw ipupeve Marados “Eppn, 
XQ AN / ‘ 
amovony kat Juoinv déEo piroppocuvos, 
nv cot Zadrovios Myvas roiBator yepaipe, 
3 \ a , 
kTyaeos €& ooins WuyKa dwpa didovs. 
A \ \ U 9 Ul , 9 , 
kat mow mév Cwons Groxou daos cisopowons, 
f 9 Ui \ , 4 
cuy Kéivn KAT ETOS TOUS EYEpaipE TOTOUS" 
> sey SP ND , > , > ee 
av’ wy 0 évypovicas éneTHoLov ovK aTEeduxer, 
/ Sa , 
supBiov dyvoTtaras Tovde KkaTtaPpOimevas, 
UU \ 9 ~ Ud ~ 
adyyoas dppéva Toda, pabwv 0’ oT det Ta ye Oeia 
A a 78S U , 
TYG, SiTAHV Gor THVO’ Eropev Bvai(n)y. 
/ / > ‘ IN 
Kat ov O€, TAVTOKPATWP Kpcounse, TOVOE puracoos 
U el ~ \ a 29 el , 
Cwov, Grws Tywa cov dt Oov TELEVOS. 
94 As appears from coins of Aptera, Sybritia, and Lyttos, as well as from 
some ancient legends, and from the positive testimony of authors, quoted 


by NEumMaNN, Rerum Creticarum Specimen, p. 130. and Horck, Kreta, 
Vol. 111. p. 39. 
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to various deities: one, in Mount Ida, was sacred to 
Zeus”; another, at Steunos, to the Mother of the Gods; 
a third, at Hylae near Magnesia on the Maeander, to 
Apollo® ; and a fourth, at Lebadeia, to Trophonios”. 
Pan and the Nymphs were, however, most frequently 
honoured in such places: to them was dedicated the 
celebrated Corycian cavern of Mount Parnassus*. <A 
grotto near Marathon”, and another under the acropolis 
of Athens!”, were also sacred to Pan, and other similar 
Paneia might be mentioned. A Silenos-like figure of 
Pan likewise appears, in company with the Nymphs, in 
two bas-reliefs, one of which is cut on the living rock 
in a cave of Paros'”, and the other was found at 


°° Dioporus Sicuutus, v. 70. 

96 PAUSANIAS, xX. pp. 877 and 878. 

°7 PAUSANIAS, Ix. p. 789. foll. Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, 
Vol. 11. pp. 121—132. 

% STRABO, Ix. p. 417. Pausantas, x. p. 878. ‘Iepdv 6€ avo of repi 
Tov Iapvaccov Kwpuxiwy Nupgpev Kai Uavos wddicta itynvtat. Compare 
AESCHYLUS, Eumen. 23. ApoLLonius RuoDIUs, 11. 711. and Ovip, 
Met. 1. 320. Hence Pan is called Kwpvxios by Oppi1an, Halieut. 111. 15. 

IIavi dé Kwpuxiw Bu0inv mapaxatOco téxvnv: 
as was observed by Barnes, on Eurip. Ion, 495. For a description of the 
cavern in question, consult RarkEs, in Walpole’s Memoirs relating to 
European and Asiatic Turkey, Vol. 1. pp. 311—315; and LEAxkk, referred 
to above, p. 136. 

99 PaUSANIAS, I. p. 80. DoDWELL, Tour through Greece, Vol. 11. 

p. 162. ; 
100 HERODOTUS, vi. 105. EuripiDEs, Ion, 11. 283. 494. 937. Arts- 
TOPHANES, Lysist. 911. Bekk. and Schol. Pausantas, 1. p. 68. Lucian, 
Bis Accusat. 9. Tom.11. p. 801. ed. Hemst. Stuart's Antiquities of 
Athens, Vol. 1. p.15. Hosunousk, Journey, Vol. 1. p. 336. Dopwr.t, 
Vol. 1. p. 304. LEaxeE, Topography of Athens, pp. 62 and 126. 

101 TouRNEFORT, Voyage du Levant, Tom.1. p. 201. Sruarr has 
given an engraving of this offering in his Antiquities of Athens. When 
on the spot, in the Summer of 1833, I copied the inscription under the bas- 


relief : 
AAAMAZ 
OAPYZHZ 
NYM@OAIZ 


This monument is described by Colonel LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, 
Vol. 11. pp. 90—92. 
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Athens’. He is also joined with them in the well 
known inscription of the grotto of Vari in Attica’. 
‘The Nymphaeon of Phyle was a scene in Menander’s 
comedy the Dyscolos™. 

As the Tallaean grotto served, though with a tragical 
result, as a place of refuge for the people of Melidhdni, 
so the Corycian cave received the inhabitants of Delphi 
within its friendly obscurity, at the time of the Persian 
invasion'®: and so also the Phrygians of Themisonion, 
near Laodicea, found safety, when the Gauls overran 
Ionia and the districts near it, in a cavern, distant about 
thirty stades from their city, at the entrance of which 
they afterwards erected small statues of Heracles, Her- 
mes, and Apollo, the gods who had pointed it out to 
them, 

February 23. 


The Proestés of Melidhéni, Konstantinos Kon- 
stantudhakes, my host, had two sisters, one sister-in- 
law, and twelve other relations in the cave: his wife 
lost a sister with all her children, and two uncles. The 
other surviving villagers of Melidhoni lost their relations 
ina similar way. Melidhoni, before the Greek revolu- 
tion, contained 140 Christian and ten Mohammedan 
families; about four times its present population. 

My host has an orphan niece, Iréne, living with him: 
his daughter, a lively little girl about three years old, 
is called Kallidpe. Of these two female names one is 
derived from a Christian saint, and the other from a 


heathen goddess. 


102 PactauDiI, Monumenta Peloponnesiaca, Vol. 1. p. 207. It is also 
engraved in the MusEuM WoRSLEYANUM. 

103 First visited and described by CHANDLER, Travels in Greece, c. XxX XII. 
See also HopHousE, Joumey, Vol. 1. Letter xxvit, p. 404. DoDWELL, 
Tour, Vol. 1. pp. 550—555. LeakeE, on the Demi of Attica, pp. 147, 148. 
WorpswortH, Athens and Attica, c. x Xv. 

104 MENANDER, in Harpocrat. p. 179. See MEINEKE, p. 52. and Dop- 
WELL, Tour, Vol. 1. pp. 505—508. 

105 HERODOTUS, VIII. 36. 106 PAUSANTAS)) &Xa) Du Ovdre 
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The custom of bestowing on mortal children names 
of the inhabitants of heaven, though not practised in 
the most ancient times, is still of considerable antiquity ; 
and both inscriptions and passages of ancient authors, 
record many names of deities, which were thus bestowed 
on the sons and daughters of men. We have just seen, 
in the inscription of the grotto, the name of such a 
mortal wife Artemis: Kalliope is also found'”, as well 
as Pallas, Aphrodite, Hermes, and Bacchus, in other 
Greek inscriptions'*, and among the ancient Romans the 
usage was still more generally prevalent’”. It seems 
that the spread of Christianity so gently interfered with 
this Pagan practice, that words, derived from the old 
religion of the country, may still be hourly heard in the 
mouth of any Christian peasant of Greece or Turkey, 
even in the nineteenth century of our era. 

Nevertheless, here, as in most parts of Christendom, 
the names of the favourite saints are those generally 
bestowed in baptism": thus a Demetrios and a Con- 
stantine, a Spyridon and a Basil, are found in every 
village’. ‘The inferior deities of the ancient mythology 


107 BoEcKH, Corpus Inscr. n. 251. 

108 WELCKER, Syllog. Epigr. Graec. n. 76. 87. 120. 

109 As is observed by WELCKER, l.c. p. 166. 

110 The inhabitants of the young Otho’s kingdom, who have given them- 
selves the name of Hellenes, have, at all events in the large towns, introduced 
great innovations into the baptismal vocabulary. The petty shopkeeper of 
Syra or Nauplia, himself a Yannaki or a Dhemetraki, has lately heard so 
much talk about the ancient Hellenes, whose name “the nation”’ has as- 
sumed, that he has taken care to number among his children an Achilles or a 
Demosthenes ! 

11 The derivation of Greek names, of a Christian origin, can sometimes 
be traced to a higher source than the Saints. Derivatives from the name of 
Christ, as Khristédhulos, are common. ‘The ancients also had many names 
derived, but without composition, from those of Deities, as from Demeter, 
Demetrios; from Poseidon, Poseidonios ; from Hephaestos, Hephaestion, &c. 
See BARTHELEMY, Voyage du Jeune Anacharse, c. Lxvi. and WELCKER, 
I. c. p. 166. The simple name of ‘‘ Christ,” Khristés, is also borne by many 
families in Northern Greece. Its diminutive is Kitso, which may be com- 
pared to the Kit obtained, in English, from Christopher. The French have 
even ‘* Dieu” as a surname, and the Italian baptismal appellation, ‘ Spi- 
ritello,”” may perhaps have been derived from the third person of the Trinity. 

Sophia, 
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have, however, at all events, greatly aided the saints 
in supplying the modern Greek with his baptismal no- 
menclature; and, for the tens of thousands of men, 
who now bear the names of Christian saints, there are 
thousands of women who have only those of Pagan 
goddesses'"”. 


Sophia, which has become a common name in most European languages, 
properly denotes the Eternal Wisdom of the Godhead, the object of the dedi- 
cation of Justinian’s celebrated temple, and not a mere Saint. In the faith of 
the modern Greek, however, Haghia Sophia is as much an individual Saint 
as Veronica is now at Rome, or as Amphibolus used to be in Great Britain. 

112 We have similar phenomena in our own country, where certain Saints 
have supplied even the hereditary surnames of more than one noble house ; 
and where we may also find, though more rarely, the names of pagan Gods, 
(I have myself met with those of Bacchus and Mars,) descending from father 
to son in Christian families. The life of the Jesuit Diana has been written 
by Bayle: and the name of Professor Padlas must also be known to many 
of my readers. 
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ANCIENT WALLS OF AXOS, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


GHARAZO. PLACES CALLED AXOS AND ELEVTHERNA. RAIN, WINE, 
AND MODERN SONGS. CELIBACY OF THE REGULAR CLERGY. 
VISIT TO THE SITE OF AXOS. ANCIENT REMAINS, AND INSCRIP- 
TIONS. ORPHIC TRADITIONS RESPECTING ZEUS AND PERSEPHONE. 
THE ANCIENT SYNCRETISM. PHYSICAL FEATURES OF AXOS. SITE 


OF PANORMOS. RIDE TO GONIES. 
February 24. 


TuE fine groves of olives, through which I pass for 
half an hour after leaving Melidhoni, are many of them 
entirely uncultivated. Soon after reaching the regular 
road, which, when on my way to Melidhoni, I left im- 
mediately after crossing the river at Pérama, I pass the 
village of Dhafnidhes: it is a quarter of a mile to the 
right. The valley in which we now find ourselves is well 
filled with olive-trees; the river winds through it, and 
its scenery is picturesque. Mount Ida is on our right, 
and the hill of Melidhoni is still before us. Beyond 
Dhafnidhes we see the smoke ascending from the little 
village of Kefali, which is entirely concealed from view 
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by the trees. The road winds along the valley, some- 
times on the banks of the river, sometimes actually in 
its bed, for near three miles before we arrive at the 
Khan Papativrysi, now a ruin. Rain had begun to 
fall in torrents before we reached this place, and, on 
finding that it afforded no shelter, we ascended on the 
south side of the valley up to the village of Gharazo. 
In its neighbourhood there is no such place as ‘ Lasos,” 
which, on looking at Lapie’s map, any one would expect 
to find somewhere near it. 

We lodge in the house of a monk who is the resident 
at this metokhi of the monastery Vosako, near the village 
of Sises, at the foot of mount Kutzutrili, and where 
there are fifteen monks. They had twelve pairs of oxen 
before the revolution, but now have only four. Before 
the revolution the monastery possessed a library, which 
was destroyed when the church and other buildings of 
the society were burnt. This monk, with whom we 
lodge, has a female housekeeper whose daughter is ten 
or twelve years old: his secular name was Michael, 
but on becoming anagnostes, the first step taken to- 
wards the priesthood, he changed it to Melétios. The 
name is always thus changed on that occasion. 

This village of Gharazo, the metdékhis of Omala, 
Misa and Nesi, being reckoned with it, is said to have 
about 12,000 olive-trees, of which between two and 
three thousand are uncultivated. 

One Aga, Khanialuki-Zikni-bey, still receives the 
seventh of all the produce, as used to be the case, the 
Pasha only taking the kharat) and four paras per oke 
on the wine. 

Gharazo is celebrated for the beauty of its female 
inhabitants, and a common proverb asserts, in very plain 
and unequivocal terms, that 


Gharazo’s dames are facile as they're fair. 


We had rain here, with scarcely any intermission, 
during the whole day: the old priest produced eggs, 
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fried in oil, olives, cheese, oranges and wine for break- 
fast: and, a little before sun-set, we were indebted to 
the zeal of the grammatikds of the village, in my ser- 
vice, for an excellent repast. In consequence of his 
active exertions, we sat down to a dinner of soup, fowl, 
stewed mutton, and other dishes, all which was accom- 
panied by most excellent wine, so far superior to that of 
all parts of the continent of Greece, that we could wish 
for no better: thus we soon became heedless of the hostile 
elements, which, on so rainy and windy a day, would 
otherwise have caused us no slight discomfort in this 
monk’s poor hut, through which the wind whistled and 
the rain penetrated in half a dozen places. Having 
listened to some songs of my Sfakian Captain Manias, 
we rolled ourselves up in our clokes, and slept through 


the greater part of the night. 
February 25. 


I was again detained in the monk’s cottage, through- 
out the whole of this day, by the incessant rain, which 
kept dripping heavily through several places in the roof. 
The discomforts of the lodging continued to be greatly 
alleviated by the zeal which the priest and the gramma- 
tikés of the village manifested to supply our wants; and 
by the welcome information that there is a village called 
‘Axos, where are many ancient remains, only about four 
miles off. I learnt, too, that the river which flows near 
this site, the same that we crossed several times on our 
way hither, always becomes a torrent, and continues 
impassable for some time after rain, a fact which agrees 
perfectly with Virgil’s expression, ‘‘rapidum Cretae 
veniemus Oaxen!.” 

Remembering the assertion of Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium, that Axos was not far from Eleutherna’®, I made 
enquiries after the latter city, and learnt, to my great 
delight, that a village called Elevtherna*, is situated 


1 Vira, Ecl. 1. 66. 
? STEPHANUS BYZANTINUS, "Oafos, wodis Kpijtys, ’EXevOéoas ob 
TOPPW. 3 Lrnyv ’ENevOepvar. 


VOL. I. K 
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somewhat higher up on the ridges of mount Ida, Psy- 
lorites, about twelve miles from ‘Axos, and very near 
the great convent of Arkadhi, which possesses a metékhi 
on the site. I was told that Elevtherna will, however, 
perhaps, be inaccessible, on account of the snow, at this 
time of the year: at any rate both the sites are clearly 
determined to be at places which still bear the names 
of the ancient cities. 

Among the songs, which my ever-talking and most 
amusing guide, Captain Manias, repeated to-day, were 
one or two which a Boccaccio would have delighted to 
hear. The immoral consequences of that celibacy, which 
is enforced on the monks of the Oriental church, have 
even become the theme of popular songs. Of such 
effusions of the modern Grecian muse, every English- 
man, writing in the nineteenth century, must feel it 
difficult to publish specimens: and I cannot venture to 
transcribe those which I heard. 

February 26. 

At length the weather permitted me to leave Gharazo : 
the grammatikés of which village accompanied me as a 
guide. After a gentle ascent of about half an hour, 
during which I saw, on either side of the road, vine- 
yards belonging to the village which I had just left, 
the country began to present a more and more barren 
appearance as we approached ‘Axos. In the rocks, on 
our right, a few minutes before entering the village, I 
found five excavations, each of which would seem to 
have been atomb. ‘There are some peculiarities about 
them: they are arched at the top, and are covered over 
with plaster in the inside. Not one of them is hewn out 
of the solid rock, as the greater part of tombs, found 
by modern travellers in countries formerly occupied by 
the Greeks, usually are. One of them penetrates much 
further into the side of the hill than the others. ‘The 
river of ‘Axos flows past the village, through a valley 
on its north-eastern side, and will be crossed by me when 
I pursue my journey towards Megalo-Kastron. 
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Vibius Sequester* mentions, on the authority of 
Varro, that the river gave its name to Axos; but Xenion 
and Philisthenes derived the city’s name from one Oaxos : 
his mother was Acacallis, the daughter of Minos’, and 
his father Apollo®. 

These legends, connecting the city with Minos and 
Apollo, and its juxtaposition with Cnossos in Scylax, 
led Professor Hoeck to infer that it must have been 
situated ‘‘near the northern shore ;” a conclusion amply 
justified by his premises, but which does not satisfy an 
English writer’, who has discovered that Herodotus 
speaks of Axos ‘‘as a Cretan town of some importance, 
with an emporium on the sea.” Herodotus, in the pas- 
sage referred to*, is giving an account of the colonization 
of Cyrene, and was led to speak of Axos, since, according 
to the tradition of the Cyrenaeans, the Theraean Battus 
their founder, was the son of a damsel named Phronime, 
the daughter of Etearchus, king of this city’. The 
Greek historian also tells us that one Themiso, a Theraean 
merchant, was then at Axos, and a little further on he 
speaks of his departure from the island, taking Phro- 
nime with him: a relation which certainly does not at 


4 Visrius SEQUESTER, de flum. p. 15. ed. Oberl. With the words of 
VARRO, preserved also in SERvius, on Virg. Ecl. 1. 66. 
Quos magno Anchiale partus adducta dolore, 


Et geminis capiens tellurem Oaxida palmis, 
Edidit in Creta, 


we must compare Apollonius Rhodius, cited above, p. 59. 

° STEPHANUS ByZANTINUS, “Oatos—xaba Zeviwy dro ’Oatou Tijs 
AxakaddALoos tTHS Ouyatpds Tov Mivw. The same lady was the legendary 
mother of Cydon, the mythical founder of another ancient Cretan city : STE- 
PHANUS BYZANT. Kvudwvia, wédis Kontns, 1) wedtepov 'Atro\Nwvia’ ae 
Kvdwvos tov ‘Amod\Nwvos cat ‘AxaxadddLO0s THs Mivwos buyatpos. 

6 PHILISTHENES, in Servius, l. c. 

7 CRAMER, Description of Ancient Greece, Vol. 111. p. 381. 

8 HERODOTUS, Iv. 154. 

° The chief magistrate in every independent state in Crete was called not 
king, but kosmos. Professor Horcx therefore supposes that in this passage of 
Herodotus we find the last vestige of the kingly office of the heroic age. Mr 
THIRLWALL, however, observes (History of Greece, Vol. 1. Ch. vii. p. 285.) 
that it is not certain what office may have been described by the name king, 
and that ‘‘ it may have been substituted for the genuine Cretan title.”’ 
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all imply that Axos had “an emporium on the sea,” 
although it does seem to show it to have been “a place 
of some importance.” Neither does it appear that such 
an inference, as that it had an emporium on the sea, 
can be obtained from its coins; for, though those of 
several other more considerable inland Cretan cities 
would alone suffice to satisfy us that they possessed 
ports, if not emporiums, down on the coast, as Phaestos, 
Lyttos, Rhaucos, Elyros, yet those of Axos present 
only types of Zeus and Apollo, as might have been ex- 
pected in a city situated on the very slopes of mount 
Ida, and the foundation of which was assigned by one 
of their legends to a son of the latter god’. The reverse 
of each coin has the name of the people FASIQN or, 
more commonly, CASIQIN, the digamma at the begin- 
ning of which words has been corrupted, both by edi- 
tors!’ and numismatists’”, into =, so that we have read 
of a city Saxus or Saxia; while the unlucky word was 
also changed by a more ancient blunder, in the text 
of Scylax, into Paxus. The digamma is not of very 
common occurrence in coins; it is however found on 
several of those of the Epizephyrian Locrians. 

This Axian coin, which has the thunderbolt and 
the first letters of the people’s name on its reverse, was 


10 The mythology of autonomous Greek coins is almost always con- 
nected with local legends: and, even under the Roman Emperors, to take 
illustrations, which might be found in any quarter of Greece, from Crete 
alone, Gortyna retained Europa and the bull, Cydonia the she-wolf and young 
Miletus, Hierapytna her eagle and palm-tree, Lappa its Apollo. It is true 
that in these later times we sometimes find on a coin the attributes of a god 
unconnected with the place: for instance, when it was meant to pay a compli- 
ment to the reigning Emperor. Thus the tripod appears on the coins of Nero 
struck at Ephesus, because he used to call himself Apollo. See VAILLANT’S 
Numismata Imperatorum Romanorum Praestantiora, Tom. 11. p. 69. 

11 CHISHULL, Antiquit. Asiat. p. 125. 

12 PELLERIN, Recueil de Médailles de peuples et de villes, Tom. 111. 
p- 72. Of the Cretan city Naxos I shall have to speak in the latter part 


of my work. As to CHANDLER’s reading, NASIQN, in the Teian 


inscription, “‘nihili est.” With EcxkuHet, Doctrina N. V. Vol. 11. p. 305. 
compare BoEcKnu, Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, Vol. 11. p. 638. 
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attributed by Beger’ and after him by Pellerin", to 
Axia, a city of the Ozolian Locrians, to which no other 
coin has been assigned; and, in this mistake, Pellerin 
is, as usual, faithfully and unhesitatingly followed by 
M. Mionnet’’, in spite of the plain indications that the 
coin belonged to a place in which Zeus was a peculiar 
object of the people’s worship, which he does not appear 
to have been, as far as I am aware, among the Ozolian 
Locrians. 

In attributing this coin to the Axians, Beger"’, it is 
true, speaks of the place as a city of the Ozolian Locrians 
where Zeus was worshipped; but his only authority for 
the fact is the coin in question. He doubted, admitting 
the Cretan Zeus to be better known than the Locrian, 
whether a city Axos could be proved to have existed in 
Crete, misled by a false reading in Herodotus, in whose 
text old editions have Oaxos, and feeling that, since 
Stephanus of Byzantium quotes Herodotus, it is in the 
latter’s text that we were to look for the true name of 
the city. He might, however, have found two notices 
of the place in Stephanus, under the words Oaxos and 
Axos". The city Eleutherna is also thus recorded by 
him under the two forms Eleutherna and Eleuthera. 
Beger did not refer the coin to Axia, a city of the 
Epizephyrian Locrians, because Cicero'® speaks of it, 
not as a city, but a mere castle. As to Axia of the 
Ozolian Locrians, I may add, that not only is no other 
coin of the place to be met with, but the city is al- 
together unknown except from a solitary passage of 
Stephanus of Byzantium", whose assertion is so singular, 


13 BEGER, Thesaurus Brandeburgicus Selectus, Tom. 1. pp. 467, 8. 
‘4 PELLERIN, Recueil, Tom. 1. p. 99. 
1° MionneET, Tom. tt. p. 90. 
‘6 BEGER, l.c. Tom. 1. pp. 467-8. 
7 STEPHAN. ByZanT. "AEos awodis Kpytys ws “Hpddotos év TeTapTy. 
8 Cr1cERO, pro A. Caecina, §.7. Caecina cum amicis ad diem venit in 
castellum Axiam: ex quo loco fundus is, de quo agitur, non longe abest. 

'9 STEPHAN. ByzAaNntT. A£ia modus Aoxpwav tav ’OGAwv, awo AEias 
THs Duyatpods KXupévov, 7 Tov matdds Tov ‘A€iov, ott Kai mods “ItaXiase 
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when compared with the silence of all other authors, 
that it is remarked on by some of his editors”, and it 
must be admitted, that even if such a spot did once 
exist, at all events it was never a place of any note, and 
never struck autonomous coins. 

A modern geographer*! infers that since Axos is 
mentioned by no ancient writer after Herodotus, it pro- 
bably became a provincial town (landstaedtchen) of 
Eleutherna: a supposition which is not only gratuitous, 
but is positively inconsistent with direct evidence; for 
we know, from the Teian inscriptions”, that the Axians 
exercised the privileges of an independent state more 
than 200 years after this time; and, as Mannert himself 
mentions, it comes forward again, at a much later period, 
in Hierocles*”, under the miswritten name of Oaxios. 

Soon after my arrival at ‘Axos, I met with a man 
who became my guide to the so-called Hellenic walls, 
situated, as I soon found, about half a mile to the south- 
east of the present village, and consisting of remains of 
an aqueduct running across the summit of the little 
valley, between the hill on the acclivity of which the 
modern village stands and a loftier hill to the S.S.W. 
The space between the two hills is about seventy or 
eighty paces wide. Two pieces of the aqueduct are 
still standing, one of them about sixteen paces long and 
thirty feet high, the other a short piece of the same 
height. The stones of these remains are small, and a 
great deal of mortar is used: in the smaller fragment 
is a void, from which my guide assured me that a Frank 
had removed ‘a piece of marble” some years ago. But 
without placing faith in this account, and inferring 
that the aqueduct was built after the Venetian conquest, 
when any monument of ancient art was used, as may 


20 THOMAS DE PINEDO, p. 89. a. or STEPHAN. Byzant. Tom. Iv. 
p. 134. ed. Lips. 1825. 

21 MANNERT, Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, Vol. viii. p. 726. 

22 CHISHULL, p. 116. 

°3 HIEROCLES, Synecdem. §. 11. p. 650. ed. Wesseling. 
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be seen in the walls of many fortresses, merely as build- 
ing materials, it is evident that the work in question 
was not coeval with the ancient republic of Axos, and 
cannot be assigned to a more ancient period than the 
lower Greek empire. 

Positive assurances of the existence of an inscrip- 
tion on the loftier hill caused me to mount nearly to 
its summit, treading on snow during part of the ascent, 
a fact which gives an idea of our elevation above the 
level of the sea. The so-called inscription turned out 
to be a few unmeaning scratches on a stone: a result 
for which it is necessary always to be prepared, when 
one’s poor guides can scarcely any of them read. 

It seemed clear to me that ancient remains were most 
likely to be found on the hill along the side of which 
we had wound on leaving Axos, and for the use of 
the houses on which the ruined aqueduct had plainly 
been constructed: I therefore ascended its north side, 
and, in the cultivated fields around it, found the com- 
Monest and most certain indication of an ancient site, 
innumerable fragments of old pottery. The pleasure 
and hope caused by this discovery were, however, soon 
damped by my finding remains of the walls of a mid- 
dle-age fortress running round what undoubtedly was 
the old acropolis. This was most probably one of 
the many Genoese forts built early in the thirteenth 
century. After the establishment of peace in the island, 
about 140 years later, it fell into neglect, like most of 
the others, so that in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the population of ‘Axos hardly exceeded its 
present amount. Of course the construction of the 
fortress must necessarily have destroyed the greater 
part of the ancient walls of the acropolis, even if they 
had escaped the ravages of so many previous centuries. 
I searched, however, diligently throughout their circuit, 
in the hope of finding something belonging to a better 
age, and I was successful; for I discovered on the 
north side of the acropolis, fragments of polygonal 
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masonry, the masses of which are carefully fitted together 
without cement. An inspection of the sketch of these 
remains, which has already met my reader’s eye”, shews 
that they belong to the earliest style of the so-called 
cyclopean or pelasgic walls”. Within these outer walls 
I also found some remains of what I suppose to have 
been a fortress within the acropolis. 

At some little distance from this ancient acropolis, 
on the side of the hill, just above the modern village, 
is the dilapidated church of Haghios Ioannes : its sides 
and roof are entirely covered with rude fresco paintings, 
and a considerable part of its floor consists of remains 
of mosaic work, of no great excellence, but still of con- 
siderable antiquity, and which I should suppose to have 
belonged originally to the building, the place of which 
was afterwards occupied by the Christian church. On 
returning to the village I found in the wall of the church 
Tov Sravpwpévov™, a beautiful piece of white marble, 
on which is a sepulchral inscription in the ancient Doric 
Greek of the island. All its letters are as clear as when 
they were first cut. 


MHMOYE NYBPIZHZAIN 
TAPONQOTAPOAITA 

MH X0IMH NIZHTIKPON 
ETADEZIAAE 
bE PZ EPON ATEKOPA 
AAMATEPOZ AMATAPEP 
TQN~-EITONAPATIO 

TAIANEXOTZEAAQPPAN  # 


24 Above at p. 143. 
°° Thus, too, at Argos, ‘‘a ruined castle, of lower Greek or Frank con- 
struction, which occupies the summit of this rocky hill, still preserves, amidst 
the rude masonry of its crumbling walls, some remains of those of the ancient 
Acropolis.”” See Colonel LEaKke’s excellent work, Travels in the Morea, 
Vol. 11. p. 395. 
7° Tov Sravpopévov of the Crucifix, or the Holy Rood, as it used to be 
called in England. 
a My jou évuBpiEns dyvov Tapov, w TapodtTa, 
Mn gor pyvion wikpov én “Ayeoidas, 


Pepcepova 
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Insult not this my tomb, O passer by, 
Lest thou incur Agesilas’s wrath, 

And stern Phersephone’s: but, passing nigh, 
Say, to Arate, “on thee lie light the earth!” 


The name Agesilas is here bestowed on Pluto, to whom 
it is also given by Aeschylus, and other authors”. 
The inscription was incorrectly copied, several centuries 
ago, and is published in Gruter”. In the Epagesime, 
which, owing to the carelessness of the transcriber, was 
found at the end of the second verse, the sagacity of 
Bentley detected the Aeschylean epithet of Pluto; and the 
conjecture of «‘Cam’s mighty Aristarch”, er Aryectia, 
all but restored the true reading of the inscription”. 
Ruhnken, retaining pyvion, which Bentley had changed 
into uyviw, suggested that the éx: was separated from 
its case go, and that Ayeoiias must have been the 
original word of the epitaph®: an ingenious and happy 
conjecture, which receives a more complete proof of its 
truth, by my copy of the inscription, than can ordi- 
narily be obtained by any piece of conjectural criticism. 


Pepoepova Te Kopa Aapatépos’ ad\ia TapéptTrwr 
elroy ‘Apatiw* Vatay éxous éXagpav. 
With the concluding words the reader may compare the well-known letters of 
Roman sepulcral inscriptions, S. T. T. L. Sit tibi terra levis, and many 
passages of ancient poets. Ovip, Amor. 111. 10. 67. 


Ossa quieta, precor, tuta requiescite in urna 
Et sit humus cineri non onerosa tuo. 


PERSIUS, I. 37. ely 
Non levior cippus nune imprimit ossa! 


28 ATHENAEUS, Il. p. 99. B. Oida 8 btu Kai Yiuwvidns mov o troumtys 
apiotapxov cite Tov Aia, kai AivytXos Tov “Aténv aynoiikaov. CALLIMA- 
cHus, Bath of Pallas, v. 130. 

Kai povos, evte Savy, TWeTvupévos év vekvecoty 

po-tacel, meyadw Tinos ‘Avecina. 
See Jacoss, Anthologia Graeca, Tom. x11. p. 339. On the words Pher- 
sephone and Persephassa, applied to the daughter of Demeter, see HEsy- 
CHIUS, in Pepce@overa: SPANHEIM, on Aristoph. Nub. 683. HEINpDORF, 
on Plat. Cratyl. p. 404. Kocn, Antonin. Liberal. p. 254: and on the ety- 
mology of the name of Phersephone, and its application to Aphrodite, see 
WELCKER, Sylloge Epigramm. Graec. p. 261. fol. 

29 GRUTER, p. Mcxxx. No. 9. 

30 BENTLEY, on CaLLimMacuus, l. c. Tom. 11. p. 13. ed. Ernest. 

31 RUHNKEN, Epistol. Crit. p. 113. Hemsterhuis also read ‘Ayeoidas. 
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The usage of & instead of o or oo, in the word 
evuBpiEns, is not at all surprising. The Cretan inscrip- 
tions, published by Chishull, contain ducakacOat, Wagu- 
Eauévos, and other similar Cretan dorisms. 

This virgin daughter of Demeter, Persephone, was 
usually called Coré: and it is from her name, rather 
than from that of any other goddess, that one would 
wish to derive the Cretan Corion®, were it not for the 
former existence of a temple, dedicated to the virgin 
Goddess Athene, at the place. 

In the Orphic poems, and other repertories of those 
later legends, which delighted in fixing on Crete as the 
scene of many amours of both gods and goddesses, we 
find frequent mention of Persephone. 

According to the poet Bacchylides, she was carried off 
by Pluto, not from the shores of Sicily, but from those of 
Crete*. One origin of the name of the Corybantes was 
derived from the guard which they were said to have 
kept over Persephone™, in order to defend her against 
the incestuous designs of Zeus. The love which that pe- 
culiarly Cretan god had once felt for Demeter, or Rhea, 
was now transferred to her daughter. The sacred form 
of serpents was assumed by both the maiden and her 
suitor”, and, in due time, Persephone became the mother 
of the celebrated Zagreus ; who, while yet a child, was 


32 Above, p. 72. 
33 Heston, Theog. 913. 
“H téxe Tlepocepovynv NevKwXevov, jv ‘Aldwvevs 
Hpwacey iS Tapa pnTpos. 
Where the ScHoLtiasT says: ‘Hpmao€ar oé tyHv Ilepcepovny caciv ot pev 
éxk SukeAXias, Baxyurtdns o€ éx Kpnrns. 

34 See LopEcK, Aglaophamus, p. 546. who cites Procu.us, Theol. vt. 
13. 382. Ava Aéyov Tots éxet Kovpyot 4 THY KopuBavtTwy Takis mpoBai- 
vovoa atv tH Képn, Kal ppovpovoa avtny ws pyow 7 OYeoroyia, cio Kai 
THY érwvupiay EXaXov TAavVTHD. 

35 LOBECK, l.c. p. 548. ATHENAGORAS, Cc. XX. p. 292. Zebs dé—Kai 
Thy pyntépa ‘Péav adiayopevovcay altov Tov yamov édiwKke’ Opakaivns OE 
avTns yevonevns—eniyn—eita Pepoepovy TH Ovyatpi éuiyn Bracdmevos Kat 
avtyy €v Opdkovtos cxnpatt. Ovipn, Met. vi. 114. speaks of Jupiter, 


Aureus ut Danaen; Asopida luserit igneus; 
Mnemosynen pastor, varius Deoida serpens. 
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placed in the throne of Heaven, and received, with the 
sceptre and thunderbolts of his father, power over both 
gods and men®. ‘The Curetes were charged to watch 
over the infant deity, but failed to guard him from the 
treacherous Titans, by whom he was torn limb from 
limb*’. 

In a private house I found another inscription, the 
characters of which were large, but so indistinct, that 
I could make nothing more out of it than that it was 
written in Doric Greek. Before leaving the village I 
found others, which I might perhaps have succeeded in 
decyphering, had I been able to spend more time in 
endeavouring to do so. As it was I copied enough 
to shew that one of them was a decree of a ‘* com- 
mon assembly of the Cretans.” 


EAOSETQIKOINQITOIKPHTAIEQN 
OIZYFFENEMIONTEST...QI.KPH...E.N 


BE cout ccs, RT OAL es WE Won or Oe 
eo MOA SA EEMENALIR AT. oi seco. 
POLE OUN SITUS PAE AV oe yi 


EYNOIANT2Q 


36 Nonnus, Dionys. vr. 165. 
Laypéa yewauéevyn Kepoev Bpédos, os Aros edpns 
fhouvos étroupavins emeByoato, xelpi 0€ Baty 
adoreporypy édéALCe, venyevéos O& popHos 
vyTiaXo.s Takaunow éX\appiovto Kepavvoi. 

37 NonNvS, l. c. v. 174. 
"EvOa dryaQouévwy peréwy Titqve ordrijow, 
Téppa Biov Argvucos éxwy TwadwaypeTov apxiy, 
adogpurs poppovtTo, wovoepes ElOos duciBwv— 
Kat Bpacls wKrace Tavpos? dporBain dé povjes 
Tavpopuyn Arovucoy émiotidNavtTo payaipn. 
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The mention of such a common assembly reminds 
us of the well-known Syncretism, as it was called. The 
different states of the island used always to lay aside 
their internal quarrels, and to unite in defence of their 
common country, whenever threatened by any foreign 
foe®. 

I also found the following fragment of an inscrip- 
tion : 


oO!1o 

TIKOCMI 
AAMOKYA 

TONE 
AKPANKA 
KAITANC 
TIATXQ 
TQONNIQE 
NHCECSO 
TOAIKO 


While I was in the modern Axos many coins of the 
ancient city, found by the peasants in tilling the ground, 
were shown to me. Out of nearly forty of them which 
I purchased, almost all were Cretan, and about sixteen 
were of Axos itself. None of them were of silver. 


WS, oe 
SU 
<I 













38 Pr. uTARCH, on brotherly love, §. 19. (p. 490. b. or Tom. 11. p. 993. 
ed. Wyttenb.) Miuovmevov aitd youv tovto twv Kpyntav, ot qo\Xakes 
stacagovtes a\XijAots Kat TohemouvTes, é£wbev émidvtTwy Tohepiwy OLe- 
Nbovto Kal eyvicravTo: Kal ToUTO iy 0 Kadobmevos UT’ avT@VY TUYKPN- 
ztispos. Compare the Great EryMoLoGicon, in cuyKpntioa:, and 
Hoeck, Kreta, Vol. 111. p. 479. 


Ld 
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Some silver coins of Axos have been published. 
The following is found in the Ducal cabinet at Modena, 
and is like one engraved in the Gotha Numaria of 


Liebe. 





On leaving the village we began immediately to 
descend towards the river, which we crossed to the 
south-south-east of the acropolis, and soon after com- 
menced our ascent. After passing the river we halted 
to look back on the district about Axos, which is cer- 
tainly very barren and rocky. The situation of the 
city answers well to one of the etymologies of its name 
given in Stephanus of Byzantium: it was called Axos 
because the place is precipitous, Axos being used by 
the Cretans in the same sense as agmos, a break, was 
by the other Greeks”. 

The vicinity of the village is covered here and there 
by a few stunted olives, and some patches of tilled land : 
but the dreary barrenness of its immediate neighbour- 
hood must always have been much the same as it is. 
I should imagine the district belonging to the ancient 
city to have extended down past Gharazo, and to have 
adjoined on the territory of Panormos somewhere in the 
fertile plain of Mylopétamos. Panormos is a city the 
remains of which are still seen not far from the shore, 
on a low hill near the ruins of Castle Mylopdétamo, and 
they still retain their ancient name*’. The situation of 


39 STEPHANUS BYZANT. V. "Oaos—tivés—Ova TO KaTakpnpvoy ecivat 
TOV TOTOV" KaXovoL yap Tos ToLoOvTOUS TOTroVs aEous KaBaTEp Kai nets 
aypous. 

40 I did not visit this site, but have had the good fortune of finding, 
at Venice, the clearest indications of its situation, in one of the numerous 
Italian and Venetian manuscripts which I consulted respecting the history of 
Crete between the twelfth and seventeenth centuries. This MS. is in the 
Correr Collection, and is entitled, ‘‘ Historia Candiana descritta da Andrea 

Cornaro 
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this city might have been supposed to be in this neigh- 
bourhood, from the passages of Ptolemy and Pliny in 
which it is mentioned. ‘The former of those authors 
places it at some distance to the west of Heracleion, and 
in the latter’s list it is found to the east of Rhithymna. 
How a modern writer*! should refer to these passages 
of Ptolemy and Pliny, and at the same time say that 
‘¢Panormos is Porto Panormo, near Mirabel”, is, I 
confess, to me difficult to understand. Mirabello, as 
may be seen by looking at any map of Crete, is more 
than twenty miles to the east of Karterd, which the 
same author supposes to have been the site of Hera- 
cleion, and is still further to the east of Megalo-Kastro, 
if Heracleion was situated there. I wonder that Pro- 
fessor Hoeck*®” should not have seen that these pas- 
sages, particularly that of Pliny“, can not be reconciled 
with the supposition that Panormos stood where we now 
find the principal city of the island“. 

After halting a little while, to take a distant sketch of 
‘Axos and its neighbourhood, we go on ascending, on the 


Cornaro—nobile Veneto, habitante nella citta di Candia metropoli del 
regno.”” It appears to have been written early in the last century. At 
p- 114 the author describes the siege by the Greeks under Leone Calergi, 
in the year 1341, of Castle Mylopétamo, ‘nel quale erano li Veneti per 
defenderlo et opponersi al nemico: et quinci non longi im wno basso colle, 
si descerne ancora le vestigie della superba et bella citta di Panormo cost 
sin hoggi detta.”’> Weare much obliged to the Cretan historian for taking 
this step out of his way. The MS. No. 624. in this Correr Collection, is 
a duplicate of the same work. I may add that PocockE, (Vol. 11. Part 11. 
p. 258.) following an old map, had rightly placed this site west of the cape of 
the Holy Cross, and distant about eight miles from the village of Margarites. 
We must not suppose from Cornaro’s phrase, ‘‘le vestigie della bella et 
superba citta di Panormo,”’ that the remains are very considerable. I find 
them mentioned by CoronELLI, Isolario, &c. No. 58. ‘** Panormo di cui 
si veggono tuttavia poche vestigie, sul promontorio dello stesso nome vicino 
al castello Milopotamo.”’ 

41 Dr CraMER, Description of ancient Greece, Vol. 111. p. 394. 

42 Horck’s Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 394. 

43 Who, commencing with Phalasarna, enumerates al] the principal cities 
of the northern coast in the order in which we have already seen most of them 
to have been situated. 

44 The conjecture would hardly have required a notice, had it only been 
made by OuiviER, Voyage dans l’Empire Ottoman, Tom. 11. p. 270. 
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north side of a valley bounded by lofty mountains, for 
nearly two miles, and then turn to our left and cross the 
ridge. A descent of about twenty minutes brings us to a 
river: we follow its southern bank nearly a mile, and then 
cross it and again begin to ascend. As sunset approaches, 
and we mount higher and higher above the level of 
the sea, we find the cold become very piercing. We 
soon see snow scattered in patches over all the moun- 
tains about us: at length we reach the lofty level at 
which the village where we mean to rest for the night 
is situated. For about a mile our path traverses vine- 
yards, all of which are partially covered with snow. 
Just before sunset we arrived, almost frozen, at the 
village of Goniés, and were soon provided with an ex- 
tremely wretched lodging in the hut of the Proestos. 

Goniés is the first place which I have seen in Crete, 
that can almost be said to possess no olive-trees: there 
are only about 150 roots of them in its whole district. 
As in a village which has no vineyards, we hardly ever 
obtain wine, so there was actually no oil to be found in 
this miserable hamlet. 

Snow was lying in patches on the ground at Goniés”, 
and some women were greatly surprised at seeing us 
come ‘‘to the snow”, as they called it*. Aware that 
snow is almost unknown near the coasts and in the plains 
of Crete, the only distant regions with which they have 
any acquaintance, they were quite astonished to learn 
that I was familiar with it in my native land, and that 
I had often seen it there, even without going up ‘“ into 
the mountains.” 

The extreme cold, which penetrated through the hut 
of the Proestés, could only be kept off by a wood-fire ; 


“© The cold which prevails in the mountains of Crete is dwelt on by 
THEODOsIUS Diaconus, Acroasis Iv. 4. 
Xeww@ve TOAAW Kal Kpupots avevddToi— 
TAHyEevTes Opry Kat Bon TH TOU Kpbovs— 
€k TWV OPV WOUNoaD. 
46 "H\Gate ord X01. 
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the smoke of which almost stifled and blinded us, since 
the cottage was built, in the common fashion, without 
a chimney. The whole night was spent most un- 
comfortably, and I was glad to rise, with the very dawn, 
in order to proceed to Megalo-Kastron. 
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COIN OF TYLISSOS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


GONIES TO TYLISSO, THE SITE OF TYLISSOS. THE CRETAN IBEX, 
OR WILD-GOAT, AND THE DICTAMNON. FOUNTAIN OF SELVILI. 
SONG ON THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN THEODHOROS. ARRIVAL AT 
MEGALO-KASTRON. EUROPEAN CONSULATES, ESPECIALLY THOSE 
OF FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN. THE BRITISH FLAG INSULTED 
BY A PASHA OF KHANIA. 

February 27. 

A¥rrer I left Goniés, the country afforded but few 
signs of productiveness for miles, except some scattered 
olive and carob trees in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the village. After a descent of about half an hour, 
we began to follow the river, and continued our course, 
near its bank, for two miles: we then commenced the 
ascent of a range of rocky mountains, and, from their 
summit, obtained a view of the plain of Megalo-Kastron, 
the chief city of the island; the solid walls and lofty 

minarets of which we at the same time discerned. A 

somewhat tedious descent brought us to the village of 

Tylisso', where although I heard of neither coins nor 

other antiquities, yet I felt little or no doubt that I was 

standing on the site of the ancient Tylissos. 


' Kis tyhv TiArooo. 


VOL. I. L 
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Unfortunately the passage of Pliny, in which Tylissos 
is mentioned, proves nothing whatever as to its position ; 
but the supposition that it was here, is confirmed by an 
examination of its ancient coins. On their reverse is 
represented a youth.holding, in his right hand, the head 
of an ibex, or wild-goat*, as the animal was called by 
the ancients, and in his left a bow. Now this village 
is at the foot of a lofty range of mountains, and wild- 
goats are still found in its neighbourhood. It appears 
that the island abounded in these animals in ancient 
times®, and it is no where mentioned that they were 
peculiar to any one part of it. Doubtless the same 
rugged lofty mountain summits as they now frequent, 
and those alone, have always been their haunts; so 
that it is not likely that the types in question should 
occur, except in the coins of cities near Mount Ida, 
the White Mountains, and perhaps Lyttos. We are 
here at the foot of the north-eastern slopes of the Ida 
range, and Belon, who saw many of these animals in 
Crete, says that in this part of the island they ran ‘in 
troops*.” Moreover this mountain gave an epithet to 
Artemis®, and it is the dittany and the wild-goats of 
Mount Ida, rather than of any other part of the island, 
that both ancient and modern poets have celebrated in 
their verses. It will suffice to mention Virgil® and 


2 The animal is called a bouquetin by Buffon, and by French writers. I 
shall have to speak of it again when I penetrate into Sfakia. 
3 SoLINuUS, c. xvir. Ager Creticus silvestrium caprarum copiosus est. 
4 BELON, Singularitez etc. f. 17. After speaking of the western ranges of 
Mount Ida, he adds: ‘‘Il y a grad nombre de Boucs sauuages qu’on voit 
en troupeaux par la susdicte moétagne.” 
5 Jutius Potuux, v.13. ‘H dé "Apteuis aypotépa, kal kuynyétis, Kai 
@iroOnpos, Kali dpeta, amo THY dpwv, Kat “Idaia, amo THs “lons. 
6 VirerL, Aen. xit. 412. 
Dictamnum genetrix Cretaea carpit ab Ida 
Puberibus caulem foliis et flore comantem 
Purpureo: non illa feris incognita capris 
Gramina, cum tergo volucres haesere sagittae. 
MEuRSIUS, Creta, pp. 97, 110, 111. has collected the principal passages of 
ancient writers on the subject of this medicinal effect of the plant on the 
wounded wild-goat: among them are two of Plutarch, and others of Cicero, 


Pliny, 
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Tasso: in the Gerusalemme Liberata of the latter, 
Godfrey is wounded, and the Angel, (x1. 72.) 


Al duolo indegno 
Mosso di lui, colse dittamo in Ida— 
E ben mastra Natura alle montane 
Capre n’ insegna la virtu celata, 
Qualor vengon percosse, e lor rimane 
Nel fianco affissa la saetta alata. 


It is true that the very types of the coins of 'Tylissos, 
which have been mentioned, led the most distinguished 
numismatist of the last century, to fix its situation 
somewhere between Cydonia and Elyros, the bow being 
very common on the coins of the one, and the wild- 
goat’s head on those of the other of those two cities’: 
and Professor Hoeck, adopting the idea of Eckhel, 
which, in fact, would have been far from unsatisfactory 
had I not found this village which preserves the ancient 
city’s name, has pointed out Therisso* as its probable 
site, a place situated on the lower ridges of the White 


Pliny, Theophrastus, Antigonus Carystius, Dioscorides, Aelian, and other 
authors. A passage of ARISTOTLE, Hist. Animal. rx. 6. Vol. 1. p. 612. 
ed. Bekk. has escaped his notice: ITloAAd@ dé kai tev ad\r\wY Gow TeV 
TETPATOOwWY Toler Teds BoynVerav abtots cpoviuws, éwet Kal ev Kpytn 
aci Tas aiyas Tas aypias, Stav To€evVHor, CnTetvy TO OikTapvov" SoKet 
0€ ToUTO éxBANTLKOY civar THY TOLEULaTwWY év TH CHMATL. 

7 EcKHEL, Numi Veteres Anecdoti, pp. 156—158. Doctrina Numorum 
Veterum, Part. 1. Vol. 11. p. 321. ECKHEL, 1. c. says, in speaking of another 
coin of this city, ‘‘Gubernaculum, quod in area numi Pelleriniani visitur, 
forte maritimam fuisse urbem denotat.”’ This village Tylisso is at no great 
distance from the sea: the hunter with his bow and the ibex’s head, as well 
as similar types on another coin, (MIONNET, Tom. 11. p. 300.) more than 
compensate for the presence of a gubernaculum on one coin. Again, in 
PLiny’s notice of Tylissos, (N. H. 1v. 20.) it is mentioned as an inland 
town. TorrES y RiBEeRa, Periplus Cretae, Cap. xxix. p. 324. (a work 
which I have in vain endeavoured to find in some of our principal public 
libraries in England, and have only, at last, procured in the sale of the late 
Mr Boettiger’s books at Dresden, after the preceding sheets had all been 
printed,) adopts Eckhel’s suggestion, and places Tylissos on the south coast, 
near the western extremity of the island, in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Sélino-Kastéli. 

8 It may be observed that the etymology of the two names Thériso and 
Tylisso, is totally distinct, and it is difficult to see how sounds so different 
could be confounded. 
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Mountains, and not far from the sites of Cydonia and 
Elyros. 

A citizen of Tylissos seems to be mentioned in an 
ancient inscription®, where other Cretans are also spoken 
of as having received, in Corcyra, certain districts for 
vineyards, purchased for them as proxeni by the city. 

Tylissos is now reduced to about twenty-five houses, 
a fourth of its size before the outbreaking of the Greek 
revolution, and is surrounded by carob-trees and olives, 
as well as by some vineyards. The rock about it is 
nearly as full of imbedded shells as that of Malta, or 
of the south-east of Italy. The day is delightful, and 
we can hardly believe ourselves within a dozen miles 
of the cold and snow of yesterday. 

After leaving Tylissos we passed a ruined khan, 
which used formerly to afford good accommodation, 
and soon arrived at a copious and rather picturesque 
fountain: here I halted, and listened to a Cretan song, 
and to some of the innumerable stories, respecting the 
events of the war, which it seems that Manids knows 
for every part of the island. The minuteness of his 
details, and their invariable agreement with all that 
I learn from other quarters, prove him to have been 
an observant actor in the scenes which he describes. 

The song which exercised the vocal powers of the 
Sfakian Captain, while my artist was making a sketch 
of the fountain of Selvili, celebrates the heroism and 
ill-fortunes of the Chieftain Theddhoros, who, during 
the early part of the Christian revolt in Crete, was 
arkhegéds of the two districts of Mylopotamo and Male- 
visi. His troops were stationed at Sarko and Haghio 

° Muratori, Nov. Thesaur. Vet. Inscrip. Tom. 11. p. 588. and Mus- 


TOXIDI, Illustrat. Corciresi, Tom. 11. p. 65. The words which seem to 
relate to the Tylissian are 


EPMONI TYAEZIQN ANNEAQN TETPANAE 
OPIAN EN TQ! NEAIOL 


The Tylissian’s name occurs between those of a Cnossian and an Apteraean ; 
his city, if here, was situated between Cnossos and Aptera. 
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Myro: he had with him but few of his fellow Sfakians, 
having dispatched his brother Russakes, with a detach- 
ment, to aid the Greeks of Lassithi, before he came 
down towards the plain of Megalo-Kastron. On de- 
scending to this fountain of Selvili, and to the village 
of Gazi, he fell in with the Mohammedan forces, which 
were greatly superior in number to his own. The 
engagement lasted from three hours after sunrise till 
two hours before sunset. The Christian leader wore 
a very rich dress, and had most splendid arms: thus 
he was recognized, and, at length, perished in a furious 
charge made by the Arnaut cavalry. The Cretan song, 
which Manias sings, commences with an account of the 
splendour and value of Theddhoros’s arms, and of the 
beauty of his person, and then proceeds : 


t 7 ? A 
OQ Kovuavtatys tov ’oTede 
, \ / 
may oraTaryny ry POMMEVHY 
Tc \ \ d / , 
‘Tovpkos va uy moyen mXEov 
’ ef \ D , ‘ 
¢ OANnVY THY oOLKOVUEVHV 
: L 10 4 spe 
Hy pava Tov Tov EunvuceE 
\ \ / 
Kapa va To \eunon, 
t 
A ’ , J 
Twv ApvaovTwy Taporya 
} \ ’ , 
Kaveva nv adyon. 


* * * 


\ 
oto Lepfsirt kate(3nxe 
’ 
Kat aTase Ta TCavTypia, 
\ U bd , 
oto Tate exateBnxe 


>» of \ 
K emareav Ta mauyvioa. 


* * * 


10 Mava. On pava see Du CanGcE, Glossarium, 861. 
"Exace ava TO Taldl Kai TO TaLdi THY pave. 
On the older word pauan, (in English, mamma,) consult PHottrus, Lex. 
p. 245. Du CaneeE, Glossarium, 859. PHRyYNICHUS, p. 135. and LoBECK. 
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> © / > 
Troppous ‘Tovpkous ECKOTWOEV 
¢ f 
0 poepoarytacmevos 
pa ntov 1 Toupxia modXn, 
> > a , 
K €KELVOS KOUPLATMEVOS. 


* * * 


€ / ~ 
“Sor MuAororapita pas, 
DR A , \ \ } , 
Toppor var oav Ta oaon, 
€ \ 4 \ > lon 
oAnMEpLVOUS va Ty ATAYTAS 


, , ? \ , 
Mevyouve WOd Bpadia on. 


U4 , > f 
Kaveuevor tapta Avoravor, 
> of e . , 

K €Tt Ot XpovoanwTat, 


> 


~ a“ \ \ T) , 
ATOU TOAEMATE ME THY Povpkta 


y \ 2 c f 119 
woav k ot Aakwwra. 


ii wou KALEMEVE [LOU acepQe; 
ovat va o ato yape ; 
va py BonOn&ns émaoa 


\ / a 
va Tapw eva Capo; 


of ~ 
w pou KQLEMEVE MOU cepQe, 
\ oS \ , 
va nOeres To KATE YEL 


ond , ? oD / O 
TWS THUMEPOV Ey TKOTWOHKEA 

, 12 > \ O A \ of } 
XAMTEPE EGU €v TO EXELS : 


ox ~ \ 4 
Xaperate pwov Tn Xaktavovs 
’ c/ \ / 
K opa Ta wadAtkagla 
< \ \ cf > , 
KQL Te TH OTS [OV KAaLAacLY 
SSA? a / ” 
ot ApvaovTra paryia. 


1! The Lakidtes were celebrated for their courage throughout the war: 
the brave mountaineers of the district between ‘Axos and Tylissos are there- 
fore compared with the Lakiotes, while they are distinguished from the less 
warlike inhabitants of the plains of Mylopotamo. 


2 The Turkish »4> khabeér. 
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To him our Commandante did 
A written order give, 
That he permit no Musulman 


In Grecia’s world to live: 


His mother too had bidden him 
A warrior’s part to play, 
Nor let a single Arnaut steed 


Escape from out the fray. 
* * * 


To Selvili he did descend 
And there his tents deployed ; 
And, further onward, Gazi’s sports 


His warriors all enjoyed. 
* * * 


The warlike Champion of the Cross 
Full many a Moslem slew: 
But still the Moslem host was strong, 


While he quite wearied grew. 
* * * 


**Qur men of Mylopotamo, 
Though dense as groves they be, 
When they’re resisted all the day 


With evening’s sun will flee. 


Alas, ill-fated Anoians, 
And ye brave Khrusaniotes, 
Who all contend with Moslem foes, 
E’en like the Lakiotes!” 
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‘‘ Alas! alas! my brother dear, 
Why sent I thee away ? 
‘Thy force, if here, had well secured 


A safe retreat from th’ fray. 


Alas! alas! my brother dear, 
I would that thou could’st learn 
The fatal news of this day’s fight, 
My death that thou must mourn! 


Salute from me the Sfakians, 
And each brave pallikar, 
And tell them how Vve vanquish’d been 


In this our Arnaut war.” 


As soon as a sketch of the fountain was made, and 
Manias’s song and stories were ended, we recommenced 
our journey, and, after finishing what little there re- 
mained of descent, arrived at the bridge of Gaézi, the 
stream under which is considerable: we passed it, and 
afterwards, three or four other bridges, over streams which 
all discharge themselves into the sea a little below the 
places where we crossed them. In rather more than an 
hour from the time of our leaving the fountain, we 
reached the gate of Megalo-Kastron, and the usual 
external adjunct of a large Mohammedan town, an ex- 
tensive burial ground. On entering within the walls of 
the city, I saw that I was once more in Turkey: and, 
the bazars, though filled with fewer costly articles of 
eastern luxury, are still so exclusively Turkish in their 
character as to recall to mind those of Smyrna and 
Constantinople. 

I obtained an apartment in the house of Dhemétrio, 
the Pasha’s Greek secretary. My host expressed great 
delight at receiving in his dwelling an Englishman, who 
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had studied “the Hellenic language”. The moment 
he found that I had read Homer, he asked me if I was 
also acquainted with Synesius". 

After establishing myself in these quarters, I pro- 
ceeded to visit the consular representatives of Great 
Britain and France. “Monsieur Fabreguette had given 
me a letter of introduction to Monsieur Godebout, the 
French Consular Agent, who seems to be the person of 
most consideration among the so-called Frank popula- 
tion of this city. His house is spacious, and is fitted 
up with some of the ordinary comforts and luxuries 
of civilized Europe. I declined, however, to accept 
of his proffered hospitality, since I had obtained a very 
comfortable apartment with Dhemétrio, and had made 
arrangements for being duly supplied with dinner, &c. 
from a kind of locanda” in the city. On a subsequent 
occasion I became M. Godebout’s guest. 

I need hardly say that the French agent'® is a native 
of the country which he represents here. The English 
agent, on the contrary, is a Levantine, who was born 
at Malta, has passed many years of his life as a slave in 
Barbary ; and, like his principal in Khania, is totally 
unacquainted with English. He is, however, a good- 
natured old man, and knows enough Italian and Greek 
to be able to maintain a conversation in either of those 
languages. 


3 Thy ‘EXXnvixnv dvadeKtov. 

'* Before I left Megdlo-Ka4stron I found out the link which united Homer 
and Synesius in the mind of my host: he possessed a small volume, probably 
his only Hellenic book, containing extracts from those two authors. 

'5 The Eevodoyxetov, which has lately been restored, after an absence of 
many centuries, to Nauplia and Athens, has not yet found its way into 
Crete. 

‘6 M. Godebout was appointed Vice-Consul while I remained in the 
island. No Consul or Vice-Consul of France, who receives a salary from 
his own nation, is allowed to occupy himself with commerce: he is thus 
under no inducement to make his flag promote his own personal interests, 
to the prejudice of other merchants. This is an excellent regulation, and one 
which every one, who knows the East, would be glad to see adopted by other 
nations. 
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It is impossible not to regret the state of the Con- 
sular establishment of Great Britain throughout the 
Kast ; the whole of it requires a very careful revision; 
and does not seem, at any time, to have occupied much 
of the attention of the Foreign Office. We have been 
represented, in most of the small ports of the Turkish 
empire, for the last century, by persons, who, to use 
the strong language of a naval officer, possess none of 
the requisite qualities of a consul, ‘‘ are without inde- 
pendence of character, and are really a disgrace to 
our flag””. 

I have already mentioned the vain attempts made 
at Khania, under the old Turkish government of Crete, 
by persons called the representatives of Great Britain, 
to obtain the right of displaying above their dwellings, 
the ensign of the country which protected them’. I 
learn, from the archives of the French consulate at 
Khania, that Great Britain once possessed this privilege, 
under the old regime, in Crete; but her representative 
then, as now, was not an Englishman, and she lost her 
flag in the following manner. 

In 1765 the British consul was actually a baratary of 
the Sublime Porte. The attention, not of the Cabinet in 
Downing Street, but of the Divan at Constantinople, was 
drawn to the evils resulting from the occupation of such 
situations by such most unbecoming and improper per- 
sons. <A hati-sherif of the Sultan forbade all ‘ raya- 
consuls” any longer to exercise their consular functions, 
and required that they should in future pay the kharaty, 
like the other Christian subjects of the Porte. When 
the Imperial order arrived in Crete, the raya who then 


17 BEAUFORT, Karamania, p. 88. 

18 The following is an extract from an official letter of the French Consul, 
at Khania, to his Government, dated the 31st of March, 1826. ‘* Le Consul 
de France est le seul qui batte pavillon sur sa maison: les autres Consuls 
ont, jusqu’a ce moment, fait en vain des démarches pour obtenir le méme 
privilége. Les autorités et les habitans de la Canée le leur ont refusé en 
prétendant que, de tems immemoriel, on n’avait vu dans cette ville que le 
pavillon de France, et que Ini seul pouyait étre arboré.” 
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held the office of ‘Consul of His Britannic Majesty”, 
at Khania, was dragged before the Pasha of that city, 
and a party of the Pasha’s servants, with a few Turkish 
sailors, were sent to the British Consulate, to pull down 
and trample under foot our national ensign”. 


19 CORRESPONDANCE DU CONSUL DE FRaNCE, le 27 Fevrier 1765. 
The Consul of France had been summoned on the 26th to attend a Divan to 
hear read a hati-sherif du Grand Seigneur, concernant les Consuls nationaux. 
Its import was ‘que les Consulats des nations étrangeres et franques, ne 
soyent pas exercés par des Consuls rayats: de destituer ceux qui en cette 
qualité en font les fonctions: de retirer tous les barats et fermans qui ont été 
delivrés par les predecesseurs de Sa Hautesse: de faire payer carach a ceux 
qui en sont munis.’’ Now for the special proceedings with respect to the 
British Consul, who is described as being moreover ‘‘Chargé des Affaires 
du Grand Duc de Toscane, de la Republique Serenissime de Venise, et 
de leurs Hautes Puissances Seigneurs les Etats Generaux de Hollande.” He 
made a protest, to the following effect, at the French Consulate, when the 
affair was ended: that the Pasha’s emissaries ‘‘lui auroient ordonné, de la 
part du dit Pacha, de se rendre au palais, et de porter avec lui le barat 
et autres pieces du Grand Seigneur, qui l’autorisoient dans l’exercise des 
fonctions de Consul de S. M. B. et de l’agence des affaires des autres nations 
susmentionnées.”’ ‘lhe orders of his unceremonious visitors were to take him 
bodily to the Pasha: “de l’amener, et de l’y faire porter s’il étoit necessaire.”’ 
He was taken to the Pasha’s palace : was ordered to stand, almost at the very 
door of the Pasha’s apartment: was addressed “‘ Raya!” by the Pasha: and 
heard read a special order of the Sultan, to the Pasha, “‘ de ne plus permettre 
au dit Sieur Consul d’Angleterre de battre et arborer, sur la terrasse de sa 
“maison, le pavillon de Sa Majesté Britannique.’’ On the poor baratary’s 
return to his Consulate, he saw arrive ‘‘ plusieurs gens du palais, et des mate- 
lots, aux fins d’abattre le mat qui servoit etc.” Their object was speedily 
accomplished. 
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THE PORT OF MEGALO-KASTRON. 


CHAPTER X. 


VISIT TO MUSTAFA-PASHA. CHANGE IN THE TREATMENT OF EURO- 
PEANS BY MOHAMMEDANS OF RANK. OSMAN-BEY. MY HOST 
DHEMETRIO. VENETIAN REMAINS. CATHEDRAL OF ST TITUS. 
THE SAINT'S SKULL COMPARED WITH THE HEAD OF ORPHEUS. 
OTHER SUPERSTITIONS, BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN. NAMES OF 
MOSQUES SOMETIMES DERIVED FROM CHRISTIAN SAINTS. ANCIENT 
AND MODERN FEMALE DRESS IN THESE COUNTRIES. ORIENTAL 
AND ANCIENT SECLUSION OF WOMEN. THE HOT BATH. ANCIENT 
AND MODERN CLEANLINESS. 


February 28. 
On visiting his Excellency Mustata-pasha, the 
Seraskier of the island, about nine o'clock this morn- 
ing, 1 was accompanied by Monsieur Godebout, and 
also by the English consular agent. We found the 
band of one of the Arab regiments, now quartered in 
the city, playing in the anteroom. The Pasha, who 
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had been forewarned of my visit, rose and descended 
from his divan, advancing a few steps to meet me, as I 
entered his apartment. While coffee and pipes were 
handed round, we conversed on various topics: the 
Pasha, at first, spoke Turkish, through the medium of 
a Jewish dragoman; but, after a while, something was 
said in Greek, from which he found out, equally as it 
seemed to his surprise and pleasure, that I was ac- 
quainted with that language, and immediately began to 
converse with me in it. Thus all my intercourse with 
Mustafa-pasha was released from the bonds which usually 
fetter the conversation of European travellers with men 
of rank in Turkey. Little can indeed be the communi- 
cation where every word that is said on either side must 
pass through the mouth of an illiterate Jew before it 
can be understood by the other party. 

Mustafa-pasha, like his master the Viceroy of Egypt, 
is a native of Cavallo or its neighbourhood: he is now 
probably thirty-five years of age, and has become ac- 
quainted with Greek since his residence in Crete. Most 
of the members of his kharém, including the two mothers 
of his children, are Greek women: and, his daily inter- 
course with them alone would account for his acquaint- 
ance with their language. I was astonished to discover, 
that, although he reads Turkish and Arabic, he has not 
thought it worth while to learn the written Greek cha- 
racter: and thus, while he speaks the language of the 
island almost with the fluency of a native, he cannot 
read even the superscription of a letter’. 

Mustafa-pasha inquired after “the Admiral Mal- 
colm,” whom I had left at Malta, and with whom the 
events of the war here during Sir Pulteney’s command 
in the Mediterranean, some time after the battle of 
Navarino, rendered him personally acquainted. As the 
Pasha had descended from his divan on my entering 

" The Pasha, whom I used often to see, once asked me to read to him the 


directions of several letters, one of which was in French, another in Greek. 
and a third in Armenian: they were all equally illegible to him. 
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the room, so he did also on my rising to take leave: 
and, on this latter occasion, he accompanied me several 
steps towards the door of the apartment; an honour 
which probably no European ever received, from a Turk 
of his rank, until within the last half century. Little 
more than a hundred years ago, a Pasha of Crete re- 
mained seated on his divan, even when the ambassador 
of France at the Sublime Porte took leave of him at 
the close of a visit of ceremony’. 

From the hall of audience of the Pasha I went to 
see Osman-bey, a general officer, who is governor of the 
city and of all the parts of the island which are con- 
sidered as belonging to it®. I found that he speaks 
French with tolerable fluency: and thus with him, as 
with the Governor-General, no interpreter was needed. 
Monsieur Godebout is convinced that Osman-bey is far 
the most intelligent person in authority in the whole 
island. The formation of this opinion has in all pro- 
bability been aided, if not wholly produced, by the fact 
that M. Godebout can converse with the General in 
French. M. Godebout tells me that when his inter- 
preter is the organ of communication between himself 
and Mustafa-pasha, or the President of the Council, he 
sometimes looks to the person with whom the Jew 
enables him to converse, expecting a smile, and sees a 
grave countenance. I myself discovered that the in- 
terpreters here never even try to translate the words 
used: they give what they suppose to be the sense of a 
whole sentence, and since they frequently misunderstand 
what is said, they equally falsify both the form and 


substance of what they ought to translate. 


2 Louis CHEvaLiER, M.S. Voyage du Levant, (quoted above, p. 9.) 
p. 108. ‘‘Le Pacha accepta cet offre avec bien du plaisir, et luy marqua 
toute sa reconnaissance. Monsieur l’Ambassadeur luy fit aussi present d’une 
monstre, et un moment apres prit congé de luy, et se leva. Le Pacha ne 
se leva point, et luy fit seulement une inclination de la teste.” 

3 All Té Kaotpwe, they include ali the parts to the east of the Kastron, 
and some distance to the west. 
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After these visits to the Pasha and Osman-bey, I 
returned to my apartment in the house of Dhemétrio. 
My host’s late uncle was bishop of Cnossos, and thus 
the intelligent Greek is naturally full of information 
on the temporal affairs of the church in Crete. I learn 
from him the extent of each Episcopal see, and the 
amount of revenues, both of the bishops and the in- 
ferior clergy. On the antiquities of the island, Dhe- 
métrio’s knowledge is, as might be expected, much less 
extensive: he knows only of some ancient remains called 
Makro-teikho, in the immediate neighbourhood of. this 
city, and of ‘the sepulchre of Zeus” on Mount 
Juktas. 

Dhemétrio was a widower when he married his pre- 
sent youthful and pretty wife: she is a native of Goniés, 
the village at which I slept the night before last. 


March |. 


The most considerable cf the Venetian remains, at 
Megalo-Kastron, next to the massive walls by which 
the city is surrounded, and the arches seen here, as at 
Khania, near the port, are those of a large building, 
which I suppose to have been the cathedral church of 
the Latin Archbishop. It has been totally neglected 
ever since the Venetians lost the city, and is now in 
a state of great dilapidation. This cathedral was dedi- 
cated to Saint Titus, the peculiar patron of his native 
island'. 

The Greeks of Crete, considering St Mark as the 
protector of their foreign lords, used themselves to raise 
the standard of St Titus, whenever they rebelled against 
the Most Serene Republic. This was also done by the 
Venetian colonists, when they rose against their mother 
country, and united themselves with the Greeks of the 
island’. According to an old chronicler as soon as 


* See above, p. 6. 
° CoRNELIvs, Creta Sacra, Vol. 11. p- 318. 
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Lucchino dal Vermo’ obtained, at the head of the 
Venetian forces, a great victory over the rebels, “he 
entered into the city of Candia, on the tenth of May 
1364, put to death and destroyed many of the traitors, 
and took away the ensign of St Titus, replacing it 
by that of the Evangelist St Mark, with great fes- 
tivity and rejoicing'.” 

It was in this cathedral that no less valuable a 
relique than the head of St Titus was preserved during 
the Venetian rule. According to the Christian legends 
of the middle ages, the body of the saint, who had been 
buried in his own cathedral‘, could never be found after 
the capture of Gortyna by the Saracens. His head, 
however, used to be exhibited on certain occasions, and 
with great solemnity, to the people of Megalo-Kastron’. 
The Latin priests of Candia left not the precious relique 
within the walls of what, on their departure, became a 
Mohammedan city ; but duly transported the so-called 


° He was a native of Verona, one of the most distinguished generals of his 
age, and a personal friend of Francesco Petrarca, who addressed to him a book 
“* De Officio et virtutibus Imperatoriis.”” He thus concludes his address 
to him: ‘* Memento hance ipsam, ad quam tu oppugnandam pergis Insulam, 
dum ditior olim esset, multoque potentior, a Metello, qui ob id Creticus 
dictus est, facili domitam incursu, tibique utinam reservatum, eventu simili 
sit cognomen.”’ 

7 Cronaca VENEZIANA dal principio della citta sino al mccccx. 
Codice xviii. of the Biblioteca Marciana, fol. 97. ‘““E puo a die x del 
dito messe elli ave la tera liberamente co fo chandia intrando dentro tajando e 
olcidando molltij delli traditori chelli trouua e montando in sul palazo elli 
olcixe Mess. Marcho Gradenigo de Chandia che iera fato so ducha e tollse 
via la sua insegna de San Titto e messe quella del Vangelista San Marcho 
chon gran fessta e alegreca.”’ In Codice xx. of the same collection (described 
in the Catalogo della Biblioteca Marciana, p. 227.) at fol. 87. ‘* Fo morto el 
suo ducha—e tirada zoxo la so insegna de San Tito e messe quella de San 
Marcho.’’ Another Chronicler says that they “cut in pieces’’ Gradenigo, 
and then sacked the city in honour of Saint Mark, and that afterwards ‘el fu 
butado a tera la insegna di San Tito, e fo levado quela di San Marco.” 

8 CoRNELIUvS, Creta Sacra, Vol. 1. p. 194. 

° CorRNELIUS, 1. c. p. 195. The very frauds thus practised by the 
modern priests are those with which the Christian biographer of Constantine 
reproaches their heathen predecessors: EusEBrius, V. C. 111. 57. cited above, 
p. 123. 
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head of Titus to Venice, where it was deposited in the 
rich Reliquiario of St Mark’s church”. 

As the Cretan Christians for many centuries re- 
verenced this head of Titus, though deprived of its body, 
so their heathen ancestors used annually to honour, by 
a religious festival, the body of Molos, the well-known 
father of Meriones!’, though deprived of its head. 

The legend told to explain the ancient ceremony, 
in which the headless statue of a man was thus exhibited, 
was that after Molos got possession of a nymph’s_per- 
son, without having first obtained her consent, his body 
was found, but his head had disappeared. Plutarch may 
well speak of the annual religious commemoration of 
such an event, as ‘a strange festival'’.” 

There is a church of St Seraphim, at Dobo in 
Boeotia, in which the skull of the saint is now deposited, 
as that of Titus was formerly supposed to rest in his 
cathedral here, and is believed to possess ** wondrous 
power in driving away all kinds of evil.” Thus also 
at the monastery Lavra, on the Holy Mountain, are 
preserved, with other valuable reliques, the skulls «of 
several Saints'‘.” 

St John Lateran’s church at Rome possesses the 
skulls of St Peter and St Paul: they are considered as 


‘0 A decree of the Venetian Senate, dated the 26th of February, 1669, 
provides that the Venetians shall have the benefit of 2 similar annual exhi- 
bition: “ La testa di San Tito cosi venerato, e di tanto grido, dovera pur 
esser decentemente conservata nel Santuario, et esposta annualmente, il giorno 
dello stesso Santo, sopra l’altar Maggiore, all’ adorazione.”’ 

"Homer, Ix. x. 269. x111. 249. Diroporus SICULUS, v. 79. 

1? PLUTARCH, de orac. defect. p. 417. e. “Evior 66 TovvavTiov, ws7rep 
ev Kontn xpovov GuXVOy Oldywv eyvwy atoTdéy TivE TeNoupevny EopTHy, 
€v 1) Kai cidwhov advopds adxépadov dvadeixviovet, Kat éyouowy, ws odTos 
jv MoXos 6 Mnpidvov ratio, viudn é mpos Biav cuyyevducvos, dxépados 
evpc0ein. 

8 LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 11. p. 517, who adds: “ The 
holy relic has just been sent for to Thebes, to put a stop to an epidemic dis- 
order which has made its appearance in that town.” 

* Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 111. p. 129. In addition to 
the skulls were “‘ the hand of St Chrysostom, and the foot of St Ceryeus, who 
died a martyr at three years of age.” 
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its most sacred reliques, although the church also con- 
tains a shirt, which is said to have been made for Christ 
by the Virgin herself. 

The alleged removal of the head of Titus, from the 
ruins of Gortyna to the chief city of the island, and its 
subsequent occasional exhibitions to the gaze of a credu- 
lous multitude, as well as the miracles said to be now 
performed by the skull of St Seraphim, shrink into 
events of relative insignificance, when compared with 
some of the absurdities which were believed in by the 
ancient heathens. 

The well-known and miraculous transfer of the 


head of Orpheus ”— 


Whose goary visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the swift Hebrus, to the Lesbian shore— 


might have made the propagators of the Christian legend 
blush for their own want of proficiency in their craft, 
lament the excess of heathen credulity over even that 
of their own day, and envy the priests of ancient Greece 
those profitable frauds which they were able constantly 
to practise. The head of Orpheus did not remain, like 
that of the Christian saint, a mere inanimate object of 
respect and adoration ; but used, from time to time, 
like the teraphim of Jewish idolaters"’, to utter oracles" ; 


15 PHANOCLES, p. 196. ed. Bach. 
Tov © amo pev kepadynv yatkw Tapov, avtixa 0 abTny 
eis ata Opnixinv pivav ouov yéXvi— 
tas 0 leon AéoBw wodin érréxedoe Oadacca. 
Lucian, adv. Indoct. 11. Tom. 111. p. 109. ed. Hemst. “Ove tov ’Oppéa 
dvecTacavto al Opattar, paci, THY Kepadyy a’tov civ TH NUpa eis TOV 
"EBpov éumecovoav éuBdyOqvar eis Tov méXava TWovTOV, Kai éTLTELY YE 
Thy Keparyy TH AVpa—kal otTw pet WORS TWoosevexXOjvar TH AéoBw. See 
also Eustatuius, on Dionysius Periegetes, v. 536. In Ovip, Met. x1. 
50. foll. the head and lyre perform the same voyage down the Hebrus, 
Jamque mare invectae flumen populare relinquunt, 
Et. Methymnaeae potiuntur litore Lesbi. 
16 ZECHARIAH, X. 2. Compare GENESIS, xxxI. 19. BOHLEN, p. 306. 
and GEusius, Victimae Humanae, P. 1. p. 323. 
17 PHILOSTRATUS, Heroica, p. 128. Boisson. ‘H xepadn yap peta TO 
TMV yuvatkav éoyov, és AéoBov katacxyovoa, pyyya THs AéoBov wKyoe, 


Kal 
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while his body was separated from it by the wide sea 
which intervenes between Lesbos and Thrace. At length, 
its responses became so celebrated, that the shrines, even 
of the Gryneian, the Clarian, and the Pythian Apollo, 
were all deserted”. 

A rich harvest of similar reliques is found in the 
field of ancient Pagan superstition, where their growth 
was sedulously cultivated by the priestcraft of the day. 
As the body of Titus was supposed to protect Gortyna, 
until the Mohammedans broke the imaginary spell in 
the ninth century, so it was declared, in more ancient 
times, that the city which possessed the corpse of Alex- 
ander would never be conquered'’: so Zoroaster assured 
the Persians that their kingdom would last as long as 
they guarded his bones”: and so also the dead body 
of Oedipus, who, according to Homer*', was buried at 
Thebes, was supposed by the Athenian Tragic writers” 
to have been interred at a borough of Attica, and thus 
to protect their country: and in later ages the bones 
of the parricide king were believed to have been trans- 
ferred to Athens itself, where they became an object of 
religious worship and _ sacrifice, and were regarded as 
a defence of the city against invading foes”. 


Kal éy Koln TH Yn €XeNoMwOEL’ Bev éExpw@VTO TOTE a’TH Ta pMaVTLKa 
NéoBiot te kai TO GAXO Etvtav Aiohixov, Kai "Iwves AioNevor Tpdsorkot. 
Compare p. 154. and Boissonade, p. 539. 

18 PuoiLtostTRATUS, Life of Apollonius, L. tv. c. 14. p. 151. TWap7dbe 
Kal és TO TOV 'Opdéws ddvTOV, Tposoppicapevos TH AéoBw—pyte és Tpv- 
vecov époitwy éte UTEp Xpnopav avOpwro, unte és KAdpov, pit eva o 
tpitous 0 “Amd\Nwvos, “Opdels de éxpa povos. See also ANTIGONUS 
CarystTius, c.v. and Nicxias and BEcKMANN, p. 10. 

19 AELIAN, V. H. xir. 64. TTavevdaiuwyv te éorar kal drop0nTos 61’ 
aiwvos. 

20 CHRONICON PASCHALE, p. 37. c. and LoBEcK, Aglaophamus, p. 280. 

21 HomeER, IL. xxitt. 679. 

22 SopHOCLES, Oed. C. 91. VALCKENAER, on Eurip. Phoen. p. 568. 
and LoBeEck, l.c. 

23 PaUSANIAS, I. p. 69. VaLeERIus Maximus, v. 3.3. LOoBECcK, l. c. 
Worpsworth, Athens and Attica, p. 237., Professor LoBEck, I. c. p. 28), 
gives many other instances of dead bodies which thus protected the countries 
in which they were interred. 
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Sometimes the preservation of a certain part of a 
living body was supposed to be an equally efficacious 
talisman to defend a country. An instance of this is 
afforded by the ancient Cretan legend™ of Minos’s war 
with Megara, and of the purple lock which Scylla cut 
off from the head of her sleeping father, 


Cui roseus medio fulgebat vertice crinis: 

Cujus quam servata diu natura fuisset, 

Tam patriam incolumem Nisi, regnumque futurum, 
Concordes stabili firmarunt numine Parcae. 


According to Aeschylus”, Scylla had received from 
Minos a present of a splendid Cretan necklace, but the 
more common tradition describes her as having fallen 
in love with the Cnossian monarch”. 

Among the mosques of Megalo-Kastron is one 
called after Saint Catherine, its name being Haghia- 
Katerina-djamé. I suppose she must have been the 
saint to whom the building was dedicated before it re- 
ceived the accession of its minaret. The Mohammedans 
seem never to have had any reluctance to adopt the 
names of Greek saints, even when given to places of 
religious worship. ‘Thus the Saint Sophia’s church of 
the Christian has become the Haghia-Sophia-djamé of 


the Moslem”. In Crete many villages continue to be 


24 Tt was rejected by the Megarians: see PausaNntas, I. p. 96. and 
HEyYNE, on Apollod. p. 882. 

25 AESCHYLUS, Choeph. 618. 

“AN\Nav det Ti’ Ev NOYOLS OTUYELY 

gowiav =KvAXap, 

ar éx0pav trep Pot amwdecev Ppidrov, Kpyntikots 
Xpuceoduyjtotow Sppors Wiyjsaca dwootcr Mivw, 
Nicov dQavatas Tprxos vordicas’ atpoPotdws. 

26 PROPERTIUS, I11. 17. 21. 

Tuque o Minoa venumdata, Scylla, figura, 
Tondens purpurea regna paterna coma. 
Ovip, Met. viii. 90. 
Suasit amor facinus, proles ego regia Nisi— 
Praemia nulla peto nisi te. 

27 Though the vulgar regard Haghia Sophia as a saint, yet the word 
properly denotes a mere abstraction, the Holy Wisdom of the Deity: see 
above, p. 142. The well-known description of Wisdom, in PROVERRS, VIII. 
22-31, is quoted by Von BoutENn, Das alte Indien, Vol. 1. p. 160. 
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called by the names of well-known Christian saints, even 
now that all their inhabitants have become Moham- 
medans: thus St Dionysius, St George, St John, and 
many other members of the celestial hierarchy, in- 
cluding even the Panaghia, no longer find a single wor- 
shipper within the places which were called by their 
names, and for many centuries were supposed to be 
under their especial protection. 

There is scarcely any perceptible difference, to an 
eye neither practised nor skilful in observing articles 
of female apparel, between the dresses of Greek and 
Turkish ladies in this city. The Christian fair one 
conceals her charms from every eye, when she once 
leaves the interior of her husband’s house, as completely 
as any of her Mohammedan neighbours. Before I was 
aware of this Greek concealment of the face, I was not 
a little surprised to find myself graciously regarded by 
a pair of eyes belonging, as I supposed, to some un- 
known Turkish lady, but which, as I afterwards found 
out, were those of my hostess. Her husband says that 
he thinks the custom even still more proper for a Greek’s 
wife than for a Turk’s; for if she did not observe it, 
she might attract the gaze of some true believer. 

Although the supposition, that the seclusion of Greek 
women has arisen from an imitation of Turkish manners, 
is generally received; it may, I think, be shewn to be 
totally erroneous. The general practice of the ancient 
Greeks is well known*: and, if we find the modern 
seclusion observed long before the Turkish conquest, 
we must assign it to its ancient source; and not to the 


28 MENANDER, p. 87. Meinek. 

Tovs THs yameTys Opous UTeEpBaivers, yovat, 

Thy avXiav’ wépas yap avdALos Bipa 

éhev0épa yuvarki vevoutot’ oikias. 
Compare Toup, on Suidas, Vol.1. p.34. WyTTENBaAcH, on Plutarch, 
Praecept. Conjug. p. 140. d- (Tom. vi. p. 884.) The unmarried women, 
in the Dorian states, had somewhat more freedom: see MUELLER, Dorier, 
Vol. 11. p. 262. Horck, Kreta, Vol. 111. p. 519: but even at Sparta married 
women were veiled; see MUELLER, l. c. 
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influence of Asiatic manners imported by the Turks. 
Now there is ample evidence that, while the Venetians 
were masters of Crete, the Greek women used never to 
go out of their houses” except to perform certain reli- 
gious ceremonies”. The Turks therefore found man- 
ners like their own, in this respect at least, on first 
landing in the island. 

The same hereditary custom, derived from ancient 
times, sufficiently accounts for the similar concealment 
of Greek women in other parts of Turkey*'; and for 
the undoubted fact that the seclusion of the Sfakian 
women is greater than that of any other Christians in 
this island. 


29 Foscarini, Relatione ec. p. 96. ‘* Le donne non vanno mai di giorno 
fuori di casa, che non si lassano mai veder.”” 

30 BELON, Observations etc. fol. 6. ‘‘ La coustume est que les femmes 
des Grecs ne se monstrent en public: et toutesfois s’il y a quelque belle 
femme en la ville on lV’on pleure le trepassé elle se sentira moult heureuse 
d’auoir trouvé V’occasion de monstrer sa beauté, accompaignant les autres par 
la ville: attendu qu’elles vont en troupe toutes escheuelées et espoitrinées, 
monstrants aumoins leur belle charnure. En ces entrefaictes les hommes s’y 
trouvent aussi, ayants aumoins le plaisir de voir celle fois les femmes et filles 
de leurs voisins bien a leur aise: car de les voir en autre saison, il n’y a pas 
grand ordre.’” Compare the account of BuoNDELMONTI, in CORNELIUS, 
Creta Sacra, Vol. 1. p. 91. An English writer, Sandys, who travelled more 
than two centuries ago, describes the same religious ceremony, observed by 
the Greeks, in nearly the same terms: ‘‘ Then the choice and prime women 
of the city, if the deceased were of note, do assist their obsequies, with bosoms 
displaid, and their haire disheveled: glad that they have the occasion to 
manifest their beautie, which at other times is secluded from admirers.” 
SanpDys, Travailes, a Relation of a Journey begun a. D. 1610. p. 65. 
jth ed. London 1652. 

31 THEVENOT, Voyages, Tom.t. p. 261. ed. dieme Amsterd. 1727. or 
Voyage de Levant, c. LV., in describing the manners of the Greeks generally, 
says, ‘* Les filles ne se monstrent point avant que d’étre mariées, encore se 
tiennent-elles cachées long-tems aprés, ne se laissant pas voir méme aux 
parens: elles ne vont point a l’église de peur d’étre vues.’* Thus in some 
parts a couple who may have been betrothed when the girl was nine or ten 
years of age ‘‘ are denied the privilege of seeing each other till the moment 
of marriage :’? HotLanp, Travels in Albania, Ch. viit. p. 154. who was 
present at a marriage ‘‘ where the bride and bridegroom had actually never 
met before.”” CHANDLER, Travels in Greece, c. xxvi, observes: ‘* The 
liberty of the fair sex at Athens is almost equally abridged by Turks and 
Greeks.” 
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The ordinary seclusion of Turkish women, and their 
veiled and mummy-like appearance, whenever they walk 
out, have the sanction of a religious command*, to which 
they are partly, if not chiefly, owing. The custom of 
the Greeks, however, comes not from the precepts of 
St Paul®, or Tertullian™, but from the practice of their 
heathen ancestors: and the description which Dicaearchus 
has given of the dress of the Theban ladies in his time, 
when they wore veils which so concealed all the face 
that only the eyes could be seen®, may serve as a faithful 
account of the head-dress of all the female population, 
Moslem and Christian, of the principal city of Crete at 
the present day. 

Khania possesses a most indifferent khamaém or hot- 
bath. Those of Megalo-Kastron are comparatively ex- 
cellent. The hot-baths of ancient Greece used to be 
frequented by both sexes quite as regularly as they are 
in modern ‘Turkey. 


32 SaLE, Koran, The true believers, c. xx11r. “And speak unto the 
believing women, that they preserve their modesty—and let them throw a 
veil over their bosoms,”’ &c. 

33 1] Cor. x1. 5—10.:, 1 Tim. 111. 9. 

*4 TERTULLIAN, de veland. Virgin. c.1. Latine quoque ostendam 
virgines nostras velari oportere. 

°° DICAEARCHUS, State of Greece, p. 16. ed. Hudson. Té tev ipatiwv 
emt THS Kepadys KaddXuupa, ToLlovTdy éoTW, wWSTE Teoswridiw SoKety wav 
TO TeOswTov KaTehnpbar. ot yap dpPOadpol dtadpaivovtar povor, 
Ta 0€ Kota pépn TOV TposwToVv TavTa KaTéxXeTaL ToIs ipatiow. The 
presence of a considerable Frank population, in most of the smaller islands, 
and their more frequent intercourse with Europeans, may have contributed to 
Europeanize the manners of their women, but even now at the but little 
frequented and remote Skyros, ‘‘ the women live quite retired in the houses, 
and hide themselves on the approach of a stranger.”’ Leraxer, N. G. 111. 
p- 110. 

36 SIMONIDES, in Aelian, N. A. xvi. c. 24. 

Aovrat 6€ waons nuépas ato pitrov 

dis, a\XoTe Tpis, Kal pipois deiperat. 
MENANDER, in ATHENAEUS, Iv. p. 166. a. 

Kaito. véos mor’ éyevopny Kayw, yovat, 

aX’ otk éXoUMHY TWevTAaKLs THS HMépas: 
where Le Clerc, (Meineke, p. 128.) refers to ARRIAN’s account of the last 
days of Alexander, (vir. 25.) 
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The ‘Turkish ladies seem also to resemble those of 
ancient Greece in another point: I mean in the extra- 
ordinary care which they bestow on their personal 
cleanliness*’. The peculiar practice to which I more 
especially allude, was general among the ladies of ancient 
Greece, at least with the young and beautiful, though 
not so with older matrons’. It has not only been 


37 'TOURNEFORT, Voyage, Lettre x1iz. Vol. 11. p. 94. ‘* Leur propreté 
est extraordinaire; elles se baignent deux fois la semaine, et ne souffrent pas 
le moindre poil, ni la moindre crasse, sur leurs corps: tout cela contribue fort 
a leur santé.”” The custom of depilation is also observed by the ladies of 
Persia: see the Kirasnrt Kutsum NaneEn, or Customs and Manners of the 
Women of Persia, translated by Mr Atkinson, Lond. 1832. pp. 17-18. 

38 ARISTOPHANES, Frogs, 517. 

‘“HBvANwoae KaoTL TapaTEeTtAMEeVaL. 
Compare Lysist. 89. 151. Eccles. 13. 

39 In ARISTOPHANES, Lysist. 825. an aged dame says, boastingly, 

"AAN Ouws av ovK idots, 

KaiTwep ovans ypads, ovT av- 

TOV KounTHY, aX’ ate we- 

Awuéevoy Ta hNiXVH. 
Thesm. 537. 

Teéeppav wo8ev \aBouvoat 
TavTys atoikwoouev TOV Yotpou, tva 6Lv0axO7 
yu) yuvatkas ovoa pi KaKka@s héyerv TO otTrOV: 

where the poet represents Mnesilochus as an old woman (v. 637. ’Evvéa 
ratdwy pytépa.) The téppa in question is elsewhere mentioned by Aris- 
tophanes. An unguent called dowmat was used for the same purpose, and is 
spoken of, by SyNEstus, Calvit. Encom. p. 75. as 0s axotBéoTepov ctdnpou 
rats Opitiv éwe&épxetar: see Toup’s learned note, Emendat. in Suid. 
Vol. 1. p. 143—145. The generic name for such depilatories was WidwOpon, 
and they are frequently mentioned, by both Greek and Latin authors. The 
usage in question was anciently regarded as highly effeminate, and excited 
the indignation of the Roman Satirists. JuvENAL, vitt. 16. 1x. 14. PER- 
stus, Iv. 36. Lucian, also, in the Cynic, §. 14. Tom. 111. p. 547. speaks 
of the men of his day as Neaivovtes Kai Widotpmevot TAY TOV CwHMaTOS MLéEpOS, 
Kal myo TY aTOPPTwWY ovdéV, 7 TWEépuKEV, Exew éwvTes. To such an 
extent did the custom prevail among men that at length a class of women, 
called wapatiitprat, attended in the baths, ut hominibus pilos evellerent: 
see, however, OLEARIUS, on Philostratus, V. A. Iv. 27. p. 167. n. 8. At the 
present day the practice extends to men as well as women, among the Turks: 
and the observations of Sanpys, Travailes, p. 49. are still perfectly true: 
‘¢The Turks be generally well complexioned, of good statures, and full 
bodies, proportionably compacted. They nourish no hair about them, but a 
lock on the crown, and on their faces only. But their beards they wear at full 
length; insomuch that they will scofte at such Christians as cut, or naturally 
want them, as if suffering themselves to be abused against nature.” 
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adopted by the female Mohammedans of Greece and 
Constantinople, but is also preserved, in some few places, 
among the Christian population”. 


40 VILLoIsoN, in the Annales des Voyages, Tom. 11. p. 178. ‘ Dans 
Vile de Cos, et pett-étre ailleurs, les femmes Grecques se dépilent.”’ 
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FOUNTAIN IN MEGALO-KASTRON. 


CHAPTER XI. 


VISIT TO THE ARCHBISHOP. TITLES AND CELIBACY OF THE GREEK 
HIERARCHY. THE COMMON EUROPEAN NAME OF CRETE UNKNOWN 
IN THE ISLAND. GREEK CHURCHES. MIRACULOUS JOURNEY OF 
A PAINTING. OTHER SUPERSTITIOUS LEGENDS. MARRIAGE OF 
MOHAMMEDANS WITH CHRISTIAN WOMEN IN CRETE. THE GREEK'S 
HATRED OF HERETICS GREATER THAN THAT AGAINST MOHAM- 
MEDANS. INTERVIEW WITH RATIB-EFFENDI. 


March 2, 1834. 


I went this morning to visit the Archbishop ; whom 
I found surrounded by several episcopal dignitaries, 
and a few other persons. The conclave rose as I en- 
tered, and I had a seat assigned me on the divan, to 
the right of the Metropolitan. 'T he usual cup of coffee, 
and a modest pipe, unadorned of course by any such 
precious stones as are usually seen on that of a Turk 
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of consideration, were presented to me: conserves were 
afterwards handed round. 

The Archbishop is a tall and handsome man: his 
beard is long and his manner dignified. I had the 
misfortune of finding out, before I left his Holiness, 
that he is even more ignorant than is usually the case 
with individuals of his profession in these parts of the 
world. His Oekonémos however fully made up for 
the deficiencies of his superior. While I remained at 
the levee, several Greeks of the city came in to pay 
their respects to the Archbishop. On approaching the 
part of the divan, where he was seated, they touched the 
ground with the right hand: after kissing his Holiness’s 
hand, they again touched the ground as before, while 
they retreated towards the entrance of the apartment. 

The Bishops of the Oriental church are sometimes 
called Hierarchs, and sometimes High Priests', but 
more generally Despots. The latter lordly title they 
have long enjoyed, not, like the Bishops of England, 
in common with men, most of whom have greater for- 
tunes and higher rank than their spiritual compeers, 
but as the peculiar address to which the Episcopal 
Dignitary is alone entitled. These Oriental ecclesiastics 
have certainly outstepped their western brethren in 
loud-sounding and pompous appellations, as much as 
they have fallen short of them in the enjoyment of the 
more substantial benefits both of a well-paid establish- 
ment and of temporal power’. Every Greek Bishop, 


1 A word in which Ménias used to delight was Apyvepevs: he used it 
constantly instead of Acoadtns, when speaking of a bishop in the third 


person. 
2 The reverend satirist, SKELTON, thus addresses the Roman Catholic 
prelates of his day : 
Ye are so puffed wyth pryde 
That no man may abide 
Your high and lordly lokes— 
Ye bryng all to nought, 
And that is all your thought. 
For the lordes temporall 
Their rule is very small, 
Almost nothing at al. 
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though, in a mere worldly view, sometimes little re- 
moved from the condition of Paul and the Apostles, 
the labour of whose hands ministered to their daily 
necessities, yet enjoys the title of His Holiness, which, 
at Rome, contents even the successor of St Peter. ‘The 
Patriarch at Constantinople must, of course, be of su- 
perior sanctity to a common Bishop, and is therefore 
addressed as His All-Holiness. 

What the peculiar holiness of these mitred digni- 
taries, under the sun of Greece, really is, may be easily 
conjectured when it is known that they are monks. 
Although the Greek church not only allows, but, per- 
haps wisely, compels all her working clergy to marry’, 
still her Bishops can be united to the spouse of Christ 
alone; and are therefore chosen solely from the mem- 
bers of the monastic order‘. 

Thus the Archbishop of Gortyna is, and must ever 
remain, an unmarried man. His Oekonémos, however, 
has a wife, who is generally considered, at Megalo- 
Kastron, as a very beautiful woman’. This ecclesiastic, 
whose house adjoins on ‘‘ the Metropolis,” has to spend 
most of his time in visiting different parts of the Arch- 
bishcp’s extensive diocese; while his wife, of course, 
remains at home. The scandal of the city assigns a 
very obvious reason for the episcopal behests, in con- 
sequence of which the poor Oekondémos has so frequently 
to separate himself from the partner of his bed. 

One of the Greeks, who remained for some time 
seated in the apartment, told me that there are very 
considerable remains of antiquity in the island of Kar- 
patho®. Two of the sites which he mentioned by name, 
as rich in such monuments, were Palaedkastron and 


3 The Papas must be married before he can be fully ordained. 

4 The Papas or parish priest can only become a bishop if a widower. 

5 She is tall and immoderately fat: the last point, as is well known, is 
considered an indispensable requisite for the perfection of female beauty in 
every part of Greece and Turkey. Hence the lover, when he wishes to pay 
his mistress the highest compliment, compares her walk with the waddle of a 


& Wm 


z00se. His tyvy Kaprrabo. 
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Palatia’. He said that there were, in the whole, four 
places of the kind in the island’*. 

In the course of my conversation with the Arch- 
bishop, and the other prelates and priests assembled at 
the palace, I received a confirmation of what I had 
long supposed to be the case, that mo one in the island, 
not even the dignified ecclesiastics with whom I con- 
versed, knew of the existence of any other name than 
4 Kpntn, or Crete, to designate their country. The 
word Candia has never been pronounced by any Cretan 
unacquainted with the Italian language. 

The common European name of the island was ob- 
tained from that which the Venetians first used to 
designate its principal city. The Saracenic conquerors 
of Crete, in the ninth century, who started not directly 
from Spain, as has been commonly stated, but from 
Alexandria’, first landed at Stidha, and the Akrotéri 
is called by Byzantine historians of the event, “ the 
promontory Kharax.” Sudha and Kharax are synony- 
mous words in the writers of the lower empire: they 
are used, especially the former, to denote a. trench 
defended by stakes’. The chieftain Abu Kaab, or 
Apokhaps, as he is called by the Byzantine writers", 
and his companions, soon afterwards founded the city 


7 To Iadaiéxactpoy and ta Iladatia. The site of the principal ancient 
city of the island Proconnesos, in the Propontis, is now called by the same 
name, Paldtia, or rather Palation. The plague was raging in the town, which 
was in consequence abandoned by all its wealthier inhabitants, at the time 
of my visit to it in 1833. I copied several inscriptions in and near the place. 
The name of the Cyzicenes occurs in one of them. For the connexion between 
Proconnesus and Cyzicus, see the Authors referred to by Dr CRAMER, Asia 
Minor, 1. 48. My inscriptions copied there, will, in all probability, appear in 
the second volume of Professor Boeckh’s great work. 

8 In ScyLax, p. 38. ed. Huds. Carpathos is mentioned as tpizoXus, but 
in STRABO, xX. p. 489. the epithet terpamoXrs is bestowed on it. 

° See Murpuy, History of the Mohammedan Empire in Spain, p. 88. 
ASCHBACH, Geschichte der Ommaijaden in Spanien, p. 232. 

10 See Du CancGe, Glossarium, 1408. Koray, ATAKTA, Tom. tv. 
p. 930. 

11 Abu is converted into Awoé, as Hippo was in another word: see above, 
p- 62. 
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‘‘ Khandax,” the present Megalo-Kastron, in a more 
central situation; and its Saracenic name, which was 
adopted for a while by the Greeks, became, with Dan- 
dolo, Candida, and, with other Venetian writers, Candia. 
For a long time the word denoted only the principal 
city of Crete, which retained its ancient name with 
chroniclers”, as well as in ‘The Tuscan father’s 


139 


Comedy Divine’’. 
At length, however, the Italian name of the chief 


town was also extended to the whole island, which 
has consequently been known at all events in Italy, 
France, and England, from the fifteenth century till 
the present day, only as Candia, Candie or Candy”. 
I hope it will now again recover in literary Europe 
the ancient name which alone has ever been pronounced 
by the tongues of its unlettered inhabitants. 


12 Coptce ANONIMO, della Biblioteca Estense, segnato MS. vir. B. 19. 
From the year 1205, and the election of Piero Ziani as Doge, the Chronicle 
extends to 1361, very soon after which time it was doubtless written. It is 
quite clear that it belongs to the fourteenth century. ‘‘E de presente ello 
fe armar xXXI gallie de le qual fo Capitanij li nobelli homeni Rayner Dan- 
dolo e Rugier Premari: li qual despartandosi de Venexia elli ave p’ forca 
darme li castelli de Corfu, de Coron, e de Modon. E po navegando alysola 
de Crede elli prese Lion Vetran, ci molti oltri Cenoexi chandava scorsecando 
lo mar. E fin al mente elli acquista Candia, citi le oltre citade e castelli 
in quel lidi, anche p’ forca darme. E p’ comandamento del dito doxe la dita 
ysola fo devisa e partida dentro dali Venetiani liqualli fo mandadi li.”’ 

13 DanTE, Inferno. xiv. 93. 

In mezzo ’] mar siede un paese guasto: 

Diss’ egli allora; che s’ appella Creta. 
I transcribe an extract, which I made at Modena, from RAMBALDI DA 
Imoa’s manuscript commentary. (MS. vi. H. 11. della Biblioteca Estense, ) 
‘‘ Nunc ad literam dicit auctor dis egl alora s. ille virgilius. wn paese guasto 
che s’ apella Creta. Respexit ad tempus modernum, quia insula ista est 
hodie sub potestate Venetorum, multiplici servitute oppressa, et multum 
desolata. Quod quia est notum omnibus et largum esset enarrare dimitto.” 

14 Which we English made from Candia, just as we had reduced Italia 
and Sicilia to Italy and Sicily. The word is found in the first translation 
of the New Testament from Greek into English, published in 1526, and made 
by TynpaLE, Acts, c. xxvit. “Syrs ye shulde have herde me, and not have 
departed from Candy :” and we also meet with it in SHAKSPEARE, Twelfth 
Night, v. 1. 


Orsino, this is that Antonio 
That took the Phoenix, and her fraught, from Candy. 
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The cathedral church of the Archbishop, which is 
close by his residence, is highly adorned with silver 
ornaments and with paintings. Here, as well as in 
the other Greek church of the city, there is a latticed 
gallery, with a separate entrance for the women, so 
that the devotions of the male assembly are never dis- 
turbed in the way in which they always may be, and 
frequently are, in civilized Europe. 

The practice thus observed by the Oriental church 
had become so general in the time of Constantine, that 
it is mentioned of his mother, the Empress Helena, 
that even she used always to pray with the women 
in their part of the building. The latticed galleries 
within which they are concealed at the present day, 
are precisely the same sort of place which old ecclesi- 
astical writers’ describe as appropriated to them: the 
existence of a separate entrance in ancient times is also 
distinctly stated. 

I know not whether miraculous legends are told 
of any of the pictorial ornaments of this cathedral. 
In the mountains of Lassithi, a short day’s ride to the 
east-south-east of Megalo-Kastron, is found a picture 
which is believed to have come, spontaneously and un- 
aided, through the air, from Constantinople. 

Similarly another sacred image of ‘the Mother 
of God"*,” saved by pious men from the fury of here- 


* Quoted by Binenam, Antiquities of the Christian Church, vir. v. 
Sections vi. and vii. Compare LEo ALLATIvsS, de Templis Graecorum 
recentioribus, Section xxx1. p. 34. where he concludes, ‘‘ Et hoc non recent- 
iorum solummodo Graecorum more sed vetustissima consuetudine receptum 
esse habeo ex Clemente constit. Apostolic. Cap. Lvi1. Philone Judaeo de 
vita contemplativa, Augustino, Lib. 111. de Civit. Dei, c. xxviii. et 
Lib. xx11. c. vi11. Chrysostomo, homil. Lxxrv. in Matthaeum, S. Maximo’ 
de Ecclesiastica Mystagogia, Cap. 111.””, Among the Armenians also the 
women are skreened by lattice-work from the gaze of the men: SmirH and 
Dwicut, Missionary Researches in Armenia, Letter vir. p. 139. 

‘© The phrase ‘Mother of God” is now little known in England, but 
is one of the commonest epithets of the great ever-virgin Goddess of modern 
Greece. This word Ocoréxos was the chief stumblingblock in the way of 
the unfortunate Nestorius, who thought the word Xpiorordxos, or ““ Mother 


of 
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tical iconoclasts, made not an aerial but an aqueous 
voyage from Constantinople, many centuries ago. She 
or it, which I should say I know not, was seen, after 
no great time had elapsed, standing up on the waves 
of the sea in the neighbourhood of Mount Athos. All 
attempts made by both people and priests to obtain 
possession of the miraculous picture were in vain. ‘The 
Deity’ at last communicated to the Bishop the cere- 
monies by observing which alone it would be possible 
to lay hold of the sacred image: and thus at length 
it was deprived, by the performance of the prescribed 
rites, of its power of dancing on the water, and of 
eluding the grasp of its zealous and devout pursuers. 
The monastery Ibéron, at the Holy Mountain, was built 
in honour of the wonderful event. 

The pious heathen of ancient times, who believed 
certain sacred but inanimate things to have travelled 
from the land of the Hyperboreans to Delos, thought 
it necessary to provide them with a human escort for 
their long and tedious journey’*: but the Oriental 
Christian, both a few centuries ago and at the pre- 
sent day, in his unlimited faith and credulity, needs 


of Christ,’ sufficiently expressive of the peculiar relation which she bore to 
the Deity. The orthodoxy of the day, however, thought it right to excom- 
municate and anathematize the so-called heretic, who consequently became 
the founder of a sect which was diffused from China to Jerusalem and Cyprus, 
and the numbers of which are said, with those of the Jacobites, to have once 
surpassed the Greek and Latin communions: see GIBBON, c. xLvi1. The 
Mother-of-God-worship of Greece is sufficiently known from the writings of 
modern travellers, as well as from the Greek ritual. Her station is equally 
elevated among the Armenians, with whom a Protestant missionary in vain 
searches to discover any recognition of Christ’s intercession with the Father, 
but finds innumerable prayers to the “holy Mother of God,” in which she is 
implored ‘‘to intercede with Christ,”’ for the objects of her suppliant’s prayer: 
see SmitTuH and DwicutT, Missionary Researches in Armenia, p.108. They 
even once heard asserted her equality with the persons of the Trinity: 1. c. 
p. 222. 

17 Leo ALLaTivs, de quorund. Graecor. opinat. p. 171. ‘ Confugiunt 
ad preces; et lacrymis ac suspiriis exorant Deum, ut, quid facto opus sit, 
manifestet. Deus indicat Episcopo, Imaginem istam haberi non posse, nisi 
in eandem solemnitatem Iberi, quos jam diximus, convenirent.”’ 

18 HERODOTUS, IV. 33. 
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no such aids; and feels neithe~ hesitation nor difficulty 
in supposing, that his sacred and miracle-working pic- 
tures, have either flown through the air!’, or floated 
on the sea, all the way from Constantinople, to Crete 
or Mount Athos. 

When the heathen legend seemed to require the 
personal agency of a God or Goddess, it was of course 
easily obtained; like that of the Saint or Virgin of the 
present mythology. Thus as we find that our Lady 
of Loretto once flew with a house through the air, 
from Syria to Italy, so, in ancient Greece, Athene trans- 
ported a mountain from Pallene to the neighbourhood 
of Athens; and Lycabettos, or Anchesmos as it was 
afterwards called, became a permanent token of the 
miraculous protection designed by the tutelary Goddess 
of Athens for her favoured city”. 

The Greek tradition respecting the wonderful self- 
directed journey of the Virgin’s picture to this island, 
will justify the mention of a Roman Catholic legend, 
the alleged scene of which was the cathedral church of 
Megalo-Kastron. At the celebration of mass, as soon as 
the wafer had been consecrated, it rose up in the air, 
eluded the priest’s attempt to recover possession of it?!, 

19 Every one, who is acquainted with the mythology of modern Italy, will 
be reminded of legends, according to which holy pictures have descended from 
Heaven, like the Diopetés of Ephesus, or the Ancile of Rome. 

*° ANTIGONUS CarystTIus, c. x11. LEAKE, Topography of Athens, 
p- 70. and Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 1v. p. 579. WorRDSWORTH, 
Athens and Attica, p. 59. On similar legends of the northern mythology 
consult J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 309. 

*! To feel the full force of such a horrible, and even blasphemous legend 
as this, we must remember, that the bread becomes, in the opinion of all 
Roman Catholics, the very body of the living God, by the mere act of con- 
secration. Before Kings had assumed the attributes and titles of the Deity, 
whom they were supposed to represent on earth, Majesty belonged to the God 
of Heaven alone: and a singular vestige, of this old and proper sense of the 
word, is found at the present day, in the popular name, ‘ His Majesty,” 
bestowed in some Roman Catholic countries, on the consecrated wafer, in 
which the Romanist heholds the body of the Deity. The oriental Christian 
equally speaks of the tangible bread and wine as “the King of the world :”’ 
FauRIEL, Tom. 11. p. 338. 

Zima va Byovv Ta kyta x’ 6 Bacirteas TOU KOoMOU. 
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and flew into the hands of Pasquale Cigogna, the pious 
Duke of Candia”. 

When we reflect on the manner in which the popu- 
lation of modern Crete had become half Mohammedan 
at the outbreaking of the Greek revolution, we need 
hardly wonder that, in this island, the credulity and 
superstitions of the Mohammedans should closely re- 
semble those of the Christian population. Thus any 
supposed apparition of the Panaghia, in a particular 
spot, draws even Moslem devotees to implore her aid ; 
and, in this city, the devout Mohammedan women burn 
incense every Friday, and some of them suspend bits 
of rag, and similar votive offerings, to honour an ancient 
statue, seen in the opposite plate and in the engraving 
of a fountain at the head of this chapter. The tradi- 
tion current among them is that the saint was an Arab, 
to whose dress the ancient robe of the statue bears some 
resemblance, and that he greatly distinguished himself 
during the famous siege of the Kastron. The reason 
for his transmutation into stone is also assigned”. 

The social and religious position of the Cretan 
Musulman is certainly curious. We have already seen 
how the Musulman population of the island has been 
produced, like that of Albania“, by the apostasy of 
its Christian inhabitants, and without any influx of 
strangers to the soil”. We have also noticed some 

22 He was elected Duke of Candia in 1567. The legend is recorded by 
Sansovino, Venetia Descritta (Venet. 1581) quoted by Cornaro, Cret. 
Sacr. Tom. 11. p. 428. ‘* Mentre udiva la messa, un giorno, in Candia, si 
levd l’Ostia consegrata all’ altare, e, levatosi in aere, benché il sacerdote 
facesse ogni sforzo per receverlo, ando a fermarsi nelle mani di questo Pren- 
cipe.’’ Cornelius adds 1. c. that some persons assigned Corfu as the place of 
the miracle. 

23 Unfortunately I have both mislaid my memorandum made on the spot 
respecting this matter, and have forgotten the reason given for the metamor- 
phosis. On other transmutations into stone see above, p. 24. n. 24. 

24 On which see LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 1. p. 49. p. 238. 
and p. 347. 

25 In Arabia Petraea the present Musulman population partly consists of 


converts from Christianity : some families of Christian Bedouins were still 
found in the last century: see BuRCKHARDT, Travels in Syria, p. 564. 
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of the peculiarities of the Cretan Mohammedan’s posi- 
tion: for instance his becoming, not ,unfrequently, the 
spiritual father of his Christian neighbour’s child”, and 
his most un-musulman habit of drinking the excellent 
wine which is produced in his native island. Another 
characteristic of their social position should also be 
pointed out: they have been very generally in the 
habit of taking as their wives Christian maidens, who 
retained their own faith, but all whose children were 
ordinarily brought up as followers of the prophet”. 

La Motraye spent a few days in Crete in 1710, and 
lodged one night with Ali-ogli, who had thus taken 
a Christian as his wife. ‘Ce couple vivoit fort bien 
ensemble: Ali-oglou alloit a la mosquée, et sa femme 
a Véglise*. Pour les enfans, ils étoient élevez dans 
le Mahometisme. I] ne faisoit point de scrupule 
dallumer pour elle la lampe les samedis, devant Vimage 
de la Panagia.” 

This ignorant, or philosophical Musulman, acted 
sufficiently in the spirit of his religion, which is tole- 
rant of all others, except of that professed by its 
own heretics. A fetva of the Mufti Abdullah, pro- 
nounced in 1723, on a declaration of war, by the Turkish 
Emperor, against the Persians, declared, that ‘‘as to 
heretics (that is the Persians), it is not permitted to 
form any alliance with their women until they embrace 
the true faith. As to the unbelievers (Christians), any 


*6 Above, p. ll. 

°7 In some villages of the episcopal province of lodnnina, where Moham- 
medans are married to Christian women, ‘‘the sons are educated as Turks, 
the daughters as Christians, and pork and mutton are eaten at the same table.” 
LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 1. p. 49. 

28 The ancient heathens allowed the wife less liberty of conscience : 
PLUTARCH, Praecept. Conjug. p. 140. d. Oeovs ods 6 avijp vopiger, oéBe- 
oat TH yaueTH Kal ywwoKely povovs TposijKer’ Teprépyots O€ Oonoxeiats 
Kat Eévars Oeroaipoviars atroxek\etaVar tThv av’decov. Hence the wife is 
called ‘‘ socia rei humanae et divinae.”” Thus a patrician maiden who married 
a plebeian was no longer permitted to worship the patrician Gods or Goddesses, 
but only those of her husband: see the story told in Livy, (x. 23.) and 
cited by LomereRr, de Lust. Vet. Gent. Cap. xxx. pp. 283-4. 
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such alliance may be made with their women, even 
without their so becoming Moslems”.” 

Although marriages of Christian women with Mo- 
hammedans have been common in Crete, and also else- 
where, yet, no doubt, many men among the Greeks 
would submit to death rather than marry a woman 
who had not been duly baptized. And, even with 
respect to their daughters, there are alliances, their 
aversion to which is almost insuperable: for instance 
those contracted with members of the Roman Catholic 
church”. With the Greek, as with the Mohammedan, 
the heretic is more hateful than the infidel; and the 
follower of the Prophet is preferred as a_ son-in-law 
to the bondman of the Pope”. 

Not half a century has passed since a Patriarch 
of Constantinople, regarding, as perhaps became the 
subject of an absolute monarch, his sovereign, the 
Turkish Emperor, in the light of God’s Vicegerent 
on earth, even congratulated his Christian world, on 
the favour shewn them by the Deity in raising up the 
powerful nation of the Turks, to insure the spiritual 


292 Von Hammer, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, Vol. vit. 
p- 800. Compare what has been said above, pp. 66-67. 

30 VILLOISON has made this observation. The Florentine priest Buon- 
DELMONTI says (Cornel. Cret. Sacr. Tom. 1. p. 108.) ‘‘ Cum aliis contra- 
here non volunt, sed una intra se generatio copulatur.”’ I became acquainted 
with a Venetian settler in Crete, who refused both to give up his own peculiar 
mode of making the sign of the cross, and to adopt the fasts of the Greek 
church, and therefore had to wait many years, and to confer all kinds of obli- 
gations on the family of her whom he wished to marry, before her parents 
could be brought to consent to the union of an orthodox Greek maiden with a 
Romish heretic. A reverend missionary has observed that “ Notwithstanding 
the similarity existing between the Eastern and Western Churches, a bitter 
animosity inflames the respective members of these communions—if a Roman 
Catholic conforms to the Greek Church, as is not unusual, for the sake of 
marriage, he is rebaptized: and it is asserted that he is sometimes retained in 
the water for a very considerable space of time, in order that the Papal infec- 
tion may be more completely effaced.”” HarTLEY, Researches in Greece, 
Ch. v. p. 80. 

31 The chief minister of the last Greek Emperor declared, that he had 
rather behold in Constantinople the turban of Mohammed, than the tiara 
of the Pope: see Gipson, Decline and Fall, Ch. uxvuit. 
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salvation of his elect people, by protecting them from 
the heresies of the western churches”. 

I learnt, from M. Godebout and other persons, that 
the Greek Archbishop adopted, on a recent occasion, 
a practice of the ancient Greeks and Romans, which 
is seldom observed by Christians, though of common 
occurrence at the festive entertainments of Mohammedan 
gentlemen. In order to enliven a party, at which the 
Pasha, and Osman-bey, as well as the consular agents 
and the principal Cretans of the city, were present, the 
Prelate procured the attendance of a number of dancing- 
oirls®. 

The Metropolitan might have defended this practice, 
not only by the powerful argument of its antiquity, but 
even by the authority of Socrates. In the Symposion 
of Xenophon, the great Athenian sage, who is said by 
Cicero to have brought down philosophy to the earth, 
to arbitrate on the ordinary social relations and affairs 
of mankind, is described as having made the varied and 
agile motions of a dancing-girl the basis of a philoso- 
phical lesson, which he bestowed on his disciples. 

I suppose that, at the present day, such an exhi- 
bition of the free and easy motions of such females, 
cannot be of ordinary occurrence in the palaces of 
Christian Prelates, either in the Oriental or in any 
other church. But we have the high and conclusive 
authority of a General Council, as evidence that this 
convivial usage of the ancient heathens was adopted 
and enjoyed by members of the Christian priesthood, 


°2 ANTHIMOS, AidackaXia Uatpixyn, in LEAKE, Researches in Greece, 
p- 194. “YWaoe mijv Baoieiav aityy tév ’O0anavav mwepioodtepov amd 
KaVe addAnv, dia va adtrodeiEn avaupiBortws Sti Ociw éyéveto BovAnpate, 
kal oxe pe Odvauww tev advOpwTwy, Kal va TlorToTOUjon TWavTas Tovs 
TLSTOUS—va oikovomion THY GwTHpiav—eis Tovs émieKTOUS Tov Naovs. 
Katréotynce—adtyy tiv bWydtyv Baciteiav—dta va elivar eis peév 
Tovs OuTikods woav évas xaXruvos, eis O& TOS advaTOXLKOUS 
pas Wookevos owTnpias. 
33 ARISTOPHANES, Ach. 1056. 
Trépavor, pipov, Tpaynual’, at wépvar Tapa— 
opxnotploes, Ta pitta ‘Appodiov, Kadai. 
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very soon after Constantine had bestowed on them 
rank and wealth and temporal power™. 

From the levee of the Christian Archbishop I again 
went to the palace of the Mohammedan Governor- 
General. His answer to various requests, which I 
made for permission to excavate on ancient sites, to 
take sketches, and to draw plans, &c. &c. was uniformly a 
ready assent: ‘‘Péke!” He had just received informa- 
tion of the loss, by fire, in the port of Alexandria, of 
a new and beautiful frigate of 62 guns. The general, 
Osman-bey, seemed greatly afflicted at the news: he 
observed to me that he feared they were not yet rightly 
disciplined, and said that, in the British navy, a lighted 
candle would not have been left on a wooden table. 
I mentioned the loss of the Kent East-Indiaman, which 
proved that, even with English discipline, such an ac- 
cident might occur, and was therefore a ground of 
consolation to my Turkish friends. 

I found the Pasha engaged this morning in the 
study of the military art, with a European instructor, 
a native of Corsica. 

Mustafa-pasha has had ample experience in the 
warfare of irregular troops during the long struggle of 
the Cretans: but till lately was totally ignorant of the 
regular art of war. 

After visiting the Pasha, I went to Ratib-efféndi, an 
Egyptian Turk, the President of the Council of Megalo- 


34 The authority of the Council did not suffice to stop the practice, which 
the Archbishop of Gortyna still observes, and we find it again expressly pro- 
hibited in the Theodosian code. I was once present at a similar exhibition, 
which formed part of the entertainment given at a great festival by a Turk 
of high rank. The motions of these females may be well described by a few 
passages of ancient authors. PoLLux, tv. 14. Acedy7 eidn dpxnoewn ev 
TH THS Gopvos TWepipopa. JUVENAL, Vi. 63. Srponius APOLLINARIS, 
1x. Ep. x11. in a description of a feast : 


Juvat et vago rotatu 

Dare fracta membra ludo: 

Simulare vel trementes 

Pede, veste, voce Bacchas. 
Additional authorities are indicated in the ANTICHITA DI ERCOLANO, 
Tom. 1. p. 97. 
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Kastron. I found on his divan two Cretans, one the 
chief of the custom-house-department, under the old 
Turkish rule, and the other a certain Cretan bey, now 
a member of the Council. We soon discovered the 
incompetency of the French consular agent’s interpreter 
to explain what was said on either side, and we all found 
a great relief from his ignorance and stupidity, when 
the Cretans ‘began to talk with me in Greek, and to 
interpret to Ratib-efféndi, whenever he joined in the 
conversation. He has been here ever since the Council 
was established, but does not as yet himself understand 
Greek. 

The President expressed a wish to know something 
of our system of laws in England. I endeavoured to 
make him understand, as well as I could, the different 
sources of legal authority: our common law, our acts 
of parliament, and our innumerable tomes of decisions 
made in the principal law courts. He requested in- 
stances of all three kinds, which I gave him. In speak- 
ing of the first, I said, that according to its principles 
the eldest son succeeds to all the land of his intestate 
father. The President, and his two correligionaries, 
thought they had not rightly understood me, and re- 
joined, “But supposing the man to have left other 
children?” When I repeated to them that the eldest 
son would still have the whole estate, they thought we 
must have misunderstood one another ; and on learning, 
at last, that there was no mistake in the case, seemed 
to consider our custom as a strange and unnatural piece 
of injustice. I could only say, that at all events our 
laws were definite on innumerable points on which a 
brief code could hardly decide; that they were also 
capable of receiving daily alterations and improve- 
ments; and that, in fact, many points are altered by 
Parliament every year. This led to a long discussion 
of their law: I argued in favour of the common Christian 
system, which leaves the supreme controul over ail the 
municipal laws of a country in the hands of its govern- 


200 “THE PROPHET LEFT NOTHING UNSAID.” [cHap. 


ment; but I was put down by the assurance that 
though, with other people, such a supreme controul 
ever merely human ordinances, might be most advan- 
tageous, still with them it was both impossible and 
unnecessary ; “‘for the writings of the Prophet contain 
every thing: he left nothing unsaid*®.” 

The two Cretan gentlemen, who both speak Turkish 
as fluently as Greek, complain of the peverty of the 
Turkish language, and praise the great richness of the 
Greek, which contains, as it were, within itself the 
power of forming almost every imaginable new word, 
without receiving it from other languages; while Turkish 
borrows, not only from Arabic and Persian, but even 
from the different dialects of Europe”. 

A good deal of this long conversation was translated 
by one or other of the Cretans to the President: a few 
words were also addressed to him by myself directly : 
but he naturally missed a good deal, and was sufficiently 
interested in the whole of it to express his deep regret 
at not speaking Greek, and to press me to visit him 
again. 

It is so very rare a thing for a European traveller 
ever to enter into a dialogue with a Turkish gentleman, 
except through the medium of a Jew interpreter, that 
the very novelty and singularity of such a conversation 
would alone have made it somewhat interesting. I 
need hardly observe that not one syllable respecting 
religion or ‘‘ the law” of all true Moslems, would any 
Turk of rank and education ever have suffered to pass 
through the mouth of an ignorant and _ unbelieving 
Jew. 

We also conversed on many other topics, besides 
the most important of all, law and religion: among 
them were the antiquities of Crete, of the hundred 


35 Acy agynke TimoTtes avomidnto. 

36 Thus bir fregat, a frigate. Half-educated Mohammedans of the 
towns in Crete, who speak Turkish, also use many Italian words. I have 
heard a man speak of hiv copia, a copy. 
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ancient cities of which my friends had heard a report ; 
of my artist and his sketches; of my object in carefully 
exploring all the antiquities of the island; of the laws 
by which the Greeks were governed before the Turkish 
capture of Constantinople; of Egypt and the inunda- 
tion of the Nile; of the principles of hydrostatics, with 
the use of the Turkish su-terassi, which is seen in many 
aqueducts; and of various other matters. Interesting 
as the conversation was to the parties who were present, 
it is hardly worth while to drag my reader through all 
its details. Our costly pipes were several times re- 
plenished, coffee was twice handed round, and _ sherbet 
once, before I rose and took my leave. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


POPULATION OF MEGALO-KASTRON. INSCRIPTION ON A VENETIAN 
FOUNTAIN. MARRIAGE OF ZEUS AND HERE IN THE NEIGHBOUR- 
HOOD OF CNOSSOS. VESTIGES OF CNOSSOS AT MAKRO-TEIKHO. 
CRETAN BISHOPRICS. LEGENDARY TOMB OF THE HIGH-PRIEST 
CAIAPHAS. TOMBS OF IDOMENEUS AND MERIONES. DISTIN- 
GUISHED CNOSSIANS. THE MYTHICAL LABYRINTH, AND ITS 
INHABITANT THE MINOTAUR. COINS OF CNOSSOS. 

March 3. 

Tue population of Megalo-Kastron is about 12,000 
souls, 11,000 of whom are Mohammedans. Scarcely any 
change has been produced by the war in the number 
of its inhabitants. The places of many who perished 
have been taken by new settlers from the country. The 
small Mohammedan proprietor used to have his field 
tilled by his Christian neighbour, and is no longer able, 
under the rule of Mehmét-Ali, to continue the system 
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of the good old times. Thus, knowing not either how 
to plough his field, or to dig his vineyard himself, he 
finds it easier to keep a shop in the city than to dwell 
on his land in the country. I was assured by many 
persons that this class of new residents at Megalo- 
KAstron is numerous. 

Near the old Jewish quarter of the city is seen a 
Venetian fountain, which, however, has long ceased to 
be supplied with water. The following Latin inscrip- 
tion records the occasion of its erection, and the name 
of the Venetian Proveditor by whose beneficence it was 


built. 
D. O. M. 


BELLO #STVANTE QVATVOR 
ELAPSIS IAM LVSTRIS' VRBI 
OBSESS# AQVIS EXHAVST& 
DATICHS cE TERRA LATEBRIS 
EXTRA MOENIA SVRGENTES 
MIRA SOLERTIA PROVIDA 
CHARITATE AVXIT ANTONIVS 
PRIOLVS IN DIFFICILLIMIS 
REIPVBLICH TEMPORIBVS 
PROV. GENERALIS EXTRA 
ORDINEM PIVS PRVDENS 
OPTIME MERITVS NONDVM 
CRETZ PERFVNCTO REGIMINE 
AD CONSVLAREM VENETIAR™ 
MOX PROCONSVLAREM DAL: 
MATIA ALBANIAQ. FASTIGIVM 
SVMA ACCLAMATIONE EVECTVS 
ANNO DNI MDCLXVI. 


After my long and interesting conversation with 
Ratib-efféndi, mentioned in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding chapter, I rode, attended only by Captain Manias, 
past the village of Fortezza to ‘ Cave-bridge',” near 
which I noticed several caverns, and many ancient 


1 Kis ta omyAaa 4 Kapapa. 
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sepulchres excavated in the rocky sides of the neigh- 
bouring hills. 

We are here in the immediate vicinity of the site 
of Cnossos, and I suppose this stream to be the ancient 
Tethris®, or Theron’, in the neighbourhood of which, 
according to the Cretan tradition, the marriage of Zeus 
and Heré was celebrated. The event was commemo- 
rated by annual sacrifices and ceremonies, performed 
in a temple erected on the spot, and in which a mimetic 
representation of the marriage was exhibited to the 
gaze of the assembled Cretans. Other traditions as- 
signed a different locality to this supposed union of 
Zeus and Heré', and the words of Theocritus make it 
obvious that the question was one of recondite mythology 
in his day”. 

From Cave-bridge I proceeded to Makro-teikho, 
undoubtedly the site of Cnossos, All the now existing 
vestiges of the ancient “metropolis” of Crete, are 
some rude masses of Roman brick-work®, part of the 
so-called long wall from which the modern name of the 
site has been derived. 

Savary and Sonnini both assert that the hamlet 
where these ruins are situated, is called Gnossti. The 
former’s words are ‘‘ Depuis ce moment, la superbe 
Cnosse, couchée dans la poussiere, ne s’est point relevée 
de ses ruines; mais des monceaux de pierres, d’anciens 

2 PAUSANIAS, I. p. 66. and SIEBELIs, p. 98. 

3 DioporuS Sicunus, v. 72. Aéyouor 6é Kal Tovs Yyapous Tovs TE 
Avs kat tHs “Heas év TH Kvwoiwy xopa yevésbar Kata Twa TéTov 
w\ictov TOU Onpyvos jwotamov, Kal’ Ov vuv iepdv eotiv, ev w Bvoias KaT’ 
éviauTov ayiovs Ure ToV éyxwpiwy cuyTedetobaL, Kal Tobs Ydmous a7ropi- 
ucto0ar, Kabatep é€ apxans yevéoVar mwapedd0noar. 


4 AELIAN, N.A. xu. 30. STEPHAN. BYZANT. v. Kapvoros, and other 
authors: see HemstERHUSIUS, in Valck. on Theocrit. Adoniaz. p. 366. c. 

5 THEOCRITUS, Xv. 64. 

Ilavta yuvaikes icavti, Kai ws Levs ayayel “Heap. 

6 SvTRaABO, X.-p. 477. Nouv oe Kywoods kai ‘Pwyaiwy amoiKiay exe 
A coin, representing on one side the head of Mark Antony, and on the other 
that of Octavianus, has been supposed to have been struck here: see the 
learned investigation of D. CeELEstino Cavepont, Appendice al Saggio 
di Osservazioni sulle Medaglie di Famiglie Romane, etc. pp. 104—106. 
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murs a moitié démolis, et le nom de Cnossou, que cet 
emplacement a conservé, font connaitre, d’une manicre cer- 
taine, le lieu qu’elle occupait’.” This totally untrue state- 
ment respecting the preservation of the name of Cnossos, 
seems to be introduced to round the period, and to give 
to the ruins of Makro-teikho an additional interest, and 
an undoubted identity with the celebrated ancient city. 

Pococke who, though frequently hasty and careless, 
is certainly never guilty of making similar wilful mis- 
statements, mentions the name of Cnossti as belonging 
to the castellate, or eparkhia, as it would be called by 
the Cretans. The name was that of a bishopric, which 
existed till a few years ago, but it is no unusual thing 
for ancient names to be thus preserved by bishops long 
after every vestige of the places to which they once 
belonged has been lost. Pococke says’, ‘the spot 
where the small remains of old Cnossos are, 18 now 
called Candake, doubtless from the trenches which the 
Turks made there round their camp, that being the 
meaning of the word in modern Greek.” This must be 
an unintentional, as Savary’s appears to have been a 
wilful error. I not only learn that the present name of 
the site is MAkro-teikho, but also find that it was long 
known by the same appellation, even to the Venetians. 

It is under this name that it was mentioned by 
Buondelmonti four hundred years ago, and Cornaro, 
who wrote the history of Crete at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, speaks of the existing vestiges of 
the ancient city, and observes that its name of MAkro- 
teikho was judged to have been derived from the long 
wall which was part of the ruins’, 


* See also Savary, Lettre xx1. p- 187. ‘*C’est a cet éloignement de 
Candie, (25 stades,) vers le sud-est, que l’on trouve le village de Cnossou, or 
Von voit les débris de cette ville autrefois fameuse.”’ 

* Pococxg, Vol. 11. Part 1. p. 255. 

° ANDREA Cornaro, Historia Candiana, fol. 2. He speaks of the site 
of Cnossos, where were seen, ‘‘ molte machine di volti, et marmi, con infinita 
di rovine, et in particolar un muro, lungo di molti passi e ben grosso—si 
giudica che prese d’esso il nome di Macrotigho.”’ 
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The diocese of Cnossds has been lately united, with 
Khersdnesos, to the metropolitan see of Gortyna. As 
the ordinary benefices of our Protestant Establishment, 
in England, are daily bought and sold, so the Episcopal 
Dignities of the Oriental Church are usually obtained, 
if not always by the best bidder, like an English living, 
at all events on the payment of a considerable sum of 


money. 
‘ They gaspe and they gape 
Al to have promocion ; 
There is their whole devocion, 
With money, if it will hap 
To catch the forked cap. 


The necessary expenses, at Constantinople, of the pur- 
chase of a bishopric, are so serious that, since the revo- 
lution, a considerable alteration has been introduced into 
the Cretan dioceses, which are now only eight in number : 
Gortyna, Huiera, Mirabéllo, Arkadhia, Avlopdétamos, 
Haghio-Vasili or Lampe, Kydhonia, and Rhithymne. 
There were, till the recent change, the four others of 
Sitia, Cnossés, Khersdénesos, and Kisamos”. 

According to an ancient tradition, Idomeneus and 
Meriones, were buried at Cnossos'!; and a Christian 
legend has long pointed out, near this site, the tomb 
of Caiaphas. Mention is made of this latter monu- 
ment by both the Tuscan traveller Buondelmonti’, and 
the Cretan historian Cornaro’. Pococke has described 


10 In Greek these Bishops, or Arch-Priests (Apxcepets), are designated 
© MntpotroXitns, 0 ‘Tepas, 0 Mipaprédovu, 0 Apxadias, 0 AdotroTadpou, 0 
ayiov BaoiXciov, 6 Kudwvias, and 6 Puibimvns, with 6 Snteias, 0 Kywoaod, 
6 Xeppovycov, and o Kiodpov. 

11 Droporvs Sicutus, v. 79. Tov taépov aitav év tH Kvwoe eux- 
vuovolw, emlypadiv €xXovTa ToLavoe, 

Kvwoiov ’ldopevnos dpa Tadov’ a’tap éyw Tot 
TAnoioy tipupat, Myprsvyns 0 ModXov. 

12 BUONDELMONTI, in CORNELIUS, I. p. 12. and p. 97. 

13 ANDREA CoRNARO, in CoRNELIUS, Creta Sacra, 1. p. 58. ‘* Nell’ 
anno 23 di Tiberio—nell’ andar a Roma Pilato Presidente della Giudea, et 
Gioseffo detto Caifasso Pontefice della Giudea—capitarono per viaggio in 
Creta, et, essendosi ammalato, Caifasso mori”’ ete. 
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the tomb which was thus pointed out to him as belonging 
to the Jewish High-priest™. 

Cnossos numbers some distinguished names in the 
list of her sons. Chersiphron and his son Metagenes 
were the architects of the great temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus. Iophon, the expounder of oracles, was like- 
wise a Cnossian”, as well as Aenesidemus the philo- 
sopher, Petellides the historian, and the so-called Dictys 
Cretensis. Cnossos was also the birth-place of Ergo- 
teles, whose victories in the Olympian, Pythian, and 
Isthmian games are celebrated by Pindar". 


Son of Philanor! in the secret shade 
Thus had thy speed, unknown to fame, decay'd ; 
And, like the crested bird, at home 
Inglorious had’st thou spent thy bloom; 
Had not sedition’s civil broils 
Expell’d thee from the Cnossian plain, 
And driven thee, with more glorious toils, 
The Olympic crown in Pisa’s vale to gain. 


* PocockE, Vol. 11. Part 1. Book rv. c.v. p. 256. “There are some little 
remains of the walls (of Cnossos), especially to the north—about a quarter 
of a mile to the west of the town there is a building near the road, which 
is ten feet square within; the walls are six feet thick, and cased with brick 
inside and out ; it seems to have been some ancient sepulchre; the people say 
it is the tomb of Caiaphas, and the most modest account they give of it is, 
that he landed at this place, where he died and was buried ; that his body 
being found above ground, they buried it again, which happened seven times, 
and at last they built this strong fabric over it, which they say prevented its 
rising again, to which they add many other circumstances equally ridiculous. 
I mention this orfly to show, that the people of Crete have now as great a 
genius for inventing and spreading fables, as they had in the times of 
Paganism.”’ 

** PaUSANIAS, t. p. 84. Horcx, Kreta, Vol. 111. p- 389. Uxrict, 
Geschichte der Hellenischen Dichtkunst, Vol. 11. p- 239. A love story of 
two Cnossian youths, Promachus and Leucocomas, was told by Conon: see 
Puorius, Biblioth. p. 133. a. 23. ed. Bekk. 

*© PrnDaR, Ol. x11. 19. Gibbon, who ascribed the fruits of his own 
education to the fortunate banishment which placed him at Lausanne, used 
sometimes to apply to his fate these verses of Pindar. See the autobiogra- 
phical Memorrs, in his Miscellaneous Works, Vol. t. p. 88. ed. Basle 1796. 
On the passage of Pindar, as relating to the insulation and separation of Crete 
from the rest of Greece, see Horcx, Kreta, Vol. r11. p. 445. 
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The natural caverns and excavated sepulchres seen 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the site of Cnossos”, 
call to mind the well-known ancient legend respecting the 
Cretan labyrinth, the locality of which is uniformly as- 
signed to this city. It was described as a building”, 
erected by the celebrated artist Daedalus, and designed 
as a dwelling for the Minotaur’’. There is, however, no 
sufficient reason for believing that the Cretan labyrinth 
ever had a more real existence than its fabled occupant. 
Much as is said, in the Homeric poems, of Daedalus, 
Minos, Ariadne, and other Cretan worthies, it is in 
vain that we search, to find in them any evidence of the 
material existence of this monument. Hesiod and Hero- 
dotus are equally silent on the subject of the imaginary 
edifice, and the latter author, who compares the Egyptian 
labyrinth with the temples of Ephesus and Samos”, could 
hardly have avoided mentioning the labyrinth of Crete, 
if there had been such a building in existence. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that I found no traces of 
any such monument in the neighbourhood of Makro- 
Teitkho. 

The forms of the mythical labyrinth, as exhibited on 
the coins of Cnossos, are naturally varied, since they re- 
present not a material edifice, but a work of the imagi- 
nation. The first of the two coins exhibited at the 
head of this chapter is of high antiquity, and of a 
rudeness of execution which is truly Cretan. I pro- 
cured it in the Sfakian mountains. Two others of 
those engraved on the opposite page are found in the 


17 Above, p. 204. 

18 DioDORUS SICULUS, I. 61. APOLLODORUS, III. 4. 

19 The legendary offspring of Pasiphae was called not Minotauros but 
Asterios by the Cretans: see APOLLODORUS, T1I. 1.4. THaoupan Aorépiov 
éyevunoe Tov KAYnVévTAaA Muvatavpov. PAUSANTIAS, Il. p. 183. Actepiwva 
tov Mivw kataywvicduevos avéotpeWev éx tHS Kpytyns. TZETZES, on 
Lycophr. 1301. On the different forms with which the Minotaur is repre- 
sented, by ancient artists and authors, see the learned Italian editors of the 
ANTICHITA DI ERCOLANO, Tom. tI. p. 24. 

20 HERODOTUS, It. 148. 
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Ducal cabinet at Modena”; but they are all, with the 
exception of that which I obtained in Sfakidé, known to 
numismatists. It may be added, that even authors who 
understood the ancient myths as records of strictly his- 
torical facts, admit that the edifice of the labyrinth had 
dissolved into thin air, before their time, and, like the 
fabric of a dream, had “left not a rack behind2.” 

The head of Pallas is represented on some of the 
coins of Cnossos, and on others that of Demeter, crowned 
with ears of corn. We read in Solinus “* Gnosii Mj- 
nervam civem deam numerant;” and the same author 
adds, that the Cnossians contended with the Athenians 
for the praise of having first produced corn for the use 
of man”. 

The mythological celebrity and historical importance 
of Cnossos, demand a more careful and minute attention 
than can be bestowed on them ‘in a mere book of travels. 
But, since I write as a traveller, and nothing more re- 
mains to be examined at Makro-Teikho, I shall at 
once bid farewell to this capital of ancient Crete, which, 
even after the Roman conquest, remained for some time 
a considerable city, but, under the Venetian and Turkish 
rule, has dwindled down into this miserable hamlet, and 
the few shapeless heaps of masonry, which alone recal 
to the remembrance of the passing traveller its ancient 


and bygone splendour. 


*1 ‘They may be thus described: 1. Caput muliebre, ad s. capillis retro 
defluis, corona fastigiata floribus distincta, auripendentibus et monili exor- 
natum. }{ KNOQSIQN. Labyrinthus quadratus: in area, hinc A et pilum 
hastae, inde P et fulmen. 2. Caput Jovis laureatum, barbatum, ad s. 
#{ KNOQOSION. Labyrinthus quadratus, ad cujus aditum stella. 

2 DiopoRvs Sicutus, 1. 61. ‘O Mev Kata Koytyy ipavicbn Teréws, 
eite OuvdoTov Tivos KaTacKkdWavtos, cite Tov Xpovov TO Epyov upnva- 
Bévov. PLINY, xxxvi. 19. ‘¢Exstantque adhuc reliquiae ejus (Lemnii 
labyrinthi) cum Cretici Italicique nulla vestigia exstent.’? See Professor 
Hoecx, Kreta, Vol. 1. pp. 56—63. by whom the question respecting this 
Cretan labyrinth is placed in so clear and strong a light that a doubt 
respecting it can hardly remain on any mind. 

8 SOLINUS, c. x1. ‘¢Primumque apud se fruges satas audacter cum 
Atticis contendunt.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


KASTRON TO ARKHANES. MOUNT JUKTAS. VENETIAN FOUNTAIN. 
SEPULCHRE OF ZEUS. ANCIENT WALLS. MODERN CRETANS. RIDE 
TO KANI-KASTELI. MIDDLE-AGE REMAINS. CASTLE TEMENOS. 
THE SITES OF THENAE AND OMPHALION. THE RIVER TRITON. 
ATHENE TRITOGENEIA, TRAGICAL EVENTS AT KANI-KASTELI. 
MONASTERY OF HAGHIO GHEORGHIO EPANO-SIPHES. 


March 5. 


WE left Megalo-Kastron early this afternoon, and 
soon past Fortezza' a little on our left. In somewhat 
less than an hour and a half, we quitted the undulating 
and cultivated surface of the plain which surrounds the 
capital of the island, and began to ascend the stony 
slopes of the eastern side of Mount Juktas. At length 


1 T adopt the Italian orthography: a Greek would write the word ®oup- 
TET CQ. 
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we saw before us, on a slightly rising ground, the village 
of Arkhanes, about which are a few olives and cypresses. 

I was of course anxious to hear something of the 
sepulchre of Zeus; but it was in vain that I inquired 
of my host, Dhemétrio’s brother, for any cave on the 
mountain. He knew of nothing of the kind; and all 
that I could learn from him was that, about a mile off, 
there is a fountain with an Inscription on it. When I 
had thus failed in obtaining any information about the 
cave, I said, rather meaning to tell him an old story, 
than supposing that I should learn any thing, that one 
Zeus, a ged of the Hellenes, was said to have been 
buried there; and that it was his tomb? that I wished 
to see. I had pronounced the very name by which a 
place on the summit of the mountain is known to all 
the people in the neighbourhood, although only a few 
shepherds have ever seen it. My host had never heard 
it called by any other name than the tomb of Zeus, 
and therefore had not understood me at first, when I 
inquired after a cave. It was too late to visit the top 
of Juktas to-night: so I went to look at the fountain, 
which is in a stony valley at the foot of the hill, and 
is distant about a mile to the north of the village. Its 
waters jom those of an aqueduct which passes close by 
ats conveying a copious stream from Mount Juktas to 
the city. A Latin inscription tells us that it was the 
work of Francesco Morosini, the Proveditore of Crete 
in 1627, when the chief city was in great want of 
water. 

Over the doorway of the church of the Panaghia, 
at this village of Arkhanes, are bas-reliefs seemingly 
of the time of the Venetians. Epano-Arkhanes still 
contains about 150 houses: at Kato-Arkhanes there are 
only 30. The government, here as in most other places, 
now receives the tithe, or rather the seventh, of all 


the produce. The chief growth of the village is its 


2 Tov Aids 76 punpetov, Or Tov Aros TO pyvypa, were my words. 
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wine*®, which is excellent; and of which it produces, 
in a good season, from 8,000 to 10,000 stamnia’‘. 

What I learn from individuals with whom I become 
acquainted in my travels, gives me a lively idea of the 
widely spread misery, and of the destruction of human 
life, brought about in Crete between 1821 and 1830. 
My host here lost his father and three brothers: his 
wife’s father and one of her brothers were also put to 
death by the Mohammedans. ‘The poor woman took 
these afflictions to heart so heavily, that she died of 
grief. After losing her my host could not flee to the 
mountains with two young children, and therefore went 
and lived for three years in the Kastron. 

This village contains no less than nine churches, 
its population being entirely Christian. In five alone 
is service ever performed, and of these only regularly 
at the Panaghia’s. The people attend at the other 
churches on the particular festivals of their respective 
Saints. There is, about two miles off, a monastery 
of the Panaghia Spelaedtissa’, which has now only 
six or eight kaldégheri. 

March 6. 

I found, as a guide up the mountain, a shepherd, 
who had become acquainted with the tomb of Zeus in 
tending his flock. A good hour was spent in reaching 
the summit, towards the northern extremity of which 
I observed foundations of the massive walls of a building 


3 BUONDELMONTI in CORNELIUS, Creta Sacra, Vol. 1. p. 10. says, 
‘“¢Ab alia parte versus Orientem planus est bacchi fertilissimus, Archanes 
nomine, in quo plura et ampla rura manent.” 

4 On this ancient and proper usage of the word otapviov, see PHRYNI- 
cuus, p. 400. ed. Lobeck. Stapvia> oi péev duabets éwi Tav duidwy TaT- 
Tove ot 0 dpxator eri THY oivnpwv dyyeiwv. In all probability no duis 
has ever been used by the inhabitants of Arkhanes, or even of ancient cities 
in its neighbourhood, and therefore the old usage of the word otapviov has 
easily been preserved free from corruption. The commonest article of bed- 
room furniture, in civilized Europe, was hardly known to any Athenian, when 
I was at Athens in 1833; and the idea of using such a thing in a house 
was even shocking to their notions of cleanliness. 

5 See above, p. 93. 
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the length of which was about eighty feet. Within 
this space is an aperture in the ground, which may 
perhaps once have led into a moderate-sized cave ; but, 
whatever may have been its former size, it is now so 
filled up, that a man cannot stand in it, and its diameter 
is not above eight or ten feet’. 

These then are the only remains of that object of 
deep religious veneration, the supposed tomb of “ the 
Father of gods and men,” with its celebrated inscription, 


All which devouring Time, in his so mighty waste, 
Demolishing those walls, hath utterly defac’d: 

So that the earth doth feel the ruinous heaps of stones, 
That with their burd’nous weight now press his sacred bones7. 


I now stand on the spot, in which Zeus was sup- 
posed to be at rest from all celestial and terrestrial 
cares, and which was so celebrated during many ages! 
The testimony of a long series of ancient and ecclesi- 
astical authors*, proves fully and distinctly, that the 


6 A good deal of alteration has been produced, during the last four 
centuries, in the cavern, if its locality was the same in the days of Buon- 
DELMONTI, in CoRNELIUS, Creta Sacra, Vol. 1. p. 10. “‘Juxta viam euntem 

_ad montem Jurte ad dexteram spileum in saxo parvo ore est, cujus longitudo 

XL, latitudo vero Iv, passuum, in cujus capite sepulcrum Jovis maximi 
est, cum literis deletis.’”’ Ibid. p. 97. ‘‘ Cum epitaphio tam deleto quod vix 
literam cognoscere potuimus aliquam, sed quia per totam insulam ita esse 
pervulgatum cognovi, omnia credere non difficile fuit.”” See also Beton, 
Observations etc. c. xvi. ‘* Le sepulcre de Jupiter, tel que les anciens l’ont 
descrit, est encor monstré pour le jour d’huy, qui dure en son entier.” I 
cannot believe the incredulous sneer of TOURNEFORT, Voyage du Levant, 
Tom. 1. p. 68. to be deserved by this careful and trustworthy observer. 
Savary was shewn the summit like myself, Lettre xx11. p. 194. If the 
supposed tomb was here, on the summit of Juktas, we may compare it with 
another at the top of a lofty mountain, near Petra the capital of Idumea, and 
which, according to traditions preserved among the Arabs, is the burial-place 
of the prophet Harun or Aaron: see NUMBERS xx. 22—29. and LaBorDE, 
Arabia Petraea, p. 191. and 194. ed. Lond. This comparison becomes still 
more appropriate, if we follow the ScHoLiastT oF CaLLimacuus, Hymn to 
Zeus, v. 8. who says that the tomb was, at first, that of the Cretan lawgiver 
Minos, and that its inscription was Mivwos tov Auds Ta gos. 

7 Drayton, Poly-Olbion, Song xv1. 

8 CicERO, de N. D. 111. 21. “ Tertium (Jovem) Cretensem, Saturni 
filium: cujus in illa insula sepulcrum ostenditur.”” Dioporus Sicu.us, 
111. 61. (p. 230.) Aeckvupévov tov tTHv Tadpyy deEauévov Tomwov péxpr THY 

Kal? 
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tomb remained an object of curiosity to strangers, and 
of veneration to the Cretans, from an early period till 
after the age of Constantine. The legal establishment 
of Christianity, as the paid religion of the state, by 
that Emperor, did but little in Greece towards ex- 
tinguishing the ancient superstitions’. The Christian 
ruler of the Roman world, in his earnest desire for the 
conversion of all his heathen subjects, undoubtedly held 
out many strong inducements to make them adopt the 
newly established religion: he bestowed temporal prizes 
on conformity’’, and, sometimes, used violence and 
persecution to attain his end’. Still he professed to 
tolerate those who adhered to the old theology: ‘ Let 
not any one molest another, but let each person follow 
the religion which he prefers,” were his words”, although 
his conduct did not always correspond with them”: 


Kal’ yuas xodvwv. Lucian, de Sacrif. 10. Tom. 1. p. 634. ed. Hemst. and 
de Jov. Tragoed. 45. Tom. 11. p. 693. "Esrei of ye éx Kpyrns tjxovtes adda 
nuty OiyyouvTar, Tapov Twa Keli deikvvsbar, Kal orynAnv épecravat, 
Onrovcayv ws obKxéTe. BpovTijcerey av Oo Levis, TeOvews Tartar. ORIGEN, 
c. Cels. 111. 48. p. 475. ed. Par. Katayehopev twv mposkuvotytwy Tov 
Ala, éwet tapos avtov év Kpytn deixvutar. The same fact is spoken of 
by many other authors: see MEursius, Cret. p. 80. and ELMENHOR- 
sTius and WoweERws, on Minucius Felix, p. 213. ed. Lugd. Bat. 1692. 

® It is observed by FALLMERAYER, Gesch. der Morea, p. 113. that after 
Constantine’s time still “Olympia, Amyklae und Eleusis, die drei Haupt- 
quartiere des Hellenismus, blieben unberuehrt—die Zerstoerung derselben 
das Signal eines allgemeinen Aufstandes gewesen waere. Fuer ihren Glauben, 
und fuer ihre Goetter, wussten Heiden eben so gut zu sterben als Christen fuer 
die Wahrheit der neuen Lehre—Mit Julians Thronbesteigung (361 nach. 
Chr.) schien Zeus noch einmal—ueber den Christengott zu triumphiren. Die 
Heiden waren ueberall die Mehrzahl, erhielten alle oeffentlichen Aemter ; 
Opfer und Spiele zu Delphi, zu Korinth, zu Argos, und Olympia, wurden 
mit erneuter Pracht gefeiert; in Korinth, in Argos, und sogar in Sparta 
philosophische Stuetzen fuer die sinkenden Altaere der Goetter gezimmert.” 

10 Eusestius, Life of Constantine, 111.21. The consequence of this was 
that many conformed externally, but retained their inner belief in the old 
superstitions: EusExRius, l. c. 1v. 59. 

11 See EusEBIusS, |. c. 111. 58. and de laudib. Const. c. vi1r. HEINI- 
CHEN, on 111. 54. not. 3. and tv. 19. not. 5. 

12 EusEBIuS, l.c. 11. 56. ‘“Opmoiav tots wiotevovew ot mwrAavwpmevot 
xaipovtes NauBavérwoav eipyyns TE Kai yovxias adwoNavow —sunoels TOV 
ETEPOV TapEevoxrEiTw ExaoTos OTrEep 1) WuXH BotETAL, TOUTO Kal TOATTETH. 

13 HEINICHEN, Il. c. Excurs. 11. ad 11. 68—72. p. 528. 
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We find that the Cretans continued to worship the old 
deities of their island, and to venerate the tomb of Zeus, 
half a century after this legal establishment of Christ- 
ianity throughout the empire’. It was only when the 
Spaniard Theodosius made himself the blind instrument 
of orthodox fanatics, and annexed the severest penalties 
to the celebration of the sacrifices and ceremonies of 
the old religion, that the corrupted Christianity of the 
fourth century prevailed. Those who wish not to see 
penal laws applied to religious opinions, will regret 
that such unholy aids should have been had recourse 
to, in order to accelerate the triumph of the Christian 
faith, which its own truth, and its comparatively tolerant 
establishment by Constantine, must, soon or late, have 
caused to spread into every part of the empire”. 
After the Theodosian persecution of the heathens, 
we hear no more of the tomb of Zeus as an object of 
reverence to the people of his native island. But, at 
all events, it seems as if the pomps and glories of the 
old religion retained, for nearly four centuries after 
the Christian era, an unrelaxed hold on the convictions 
and affections of the Cretan people, notwithstanding the 
labours of Titus, and the elders whom he established 
among them. And it does not surprise us that Christ- 
lanity should have failed to take root suddenly and 
deeply in a mountainous country like Crete; the in- 
habitants of which, though they must have been pretty 
free from that vain wisdom and false philosophy, which 
made the disputants in the schools of Athens turn a 
deaf ear to the preaching of St Paul, yet, being a nation 
of mountaineers, would naturally be like the other 
Pagans of whom we read, and the stubbornness of 


‘4 Jutius Firmicus, de Error. Prof. Rel. p. 19. A vanis Cretensibus 
adhuc mortui Jovis tumulus adoratur. 

'S NEANDER’S account of the Theodosian persecution is fuller and more 
impartial than Mr FALLMERAYER’s, which is briefly given, in very strong 
. language, in his interesting work, Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea waehrend 
des Mittelalters, p. 113. foll. 
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whose hearts it was everywhere difficult to overcome”. 
We should also remember that their country was the 
very stronghold of heathen superstitions: the birth- 
place, not only of the King of Heaven", but of many 
of its other Deities, so that, 


Al tempo degli Dei falsi e bugiardi, 


scarcely a fountain, or stream, or glen existed in it, 
where ancient traditions were not preserved of the time 
when gods dwelt among the sons and daughters of 
men. 

A well-known couplet of Callimachus accuses the 
Cretans of being liars, because they asserted that the 
immortal Zeus had been buried in a tomb, which, 
as the poet says, was the work of their own hands”. 
I know not why the religious zeal of this learned writer 
should have taken offence at the Cretan tradition that 
Zeus was buried in the land of his birth. According 
to other ancient legends similar fates befel many of 
the gods. Hermes was interred at Hermopolis, Ares 
in Thrace, Aphrodite in Cyprus’, and the tomb of the 
Theban Dionysos was long shewn at Delphi”. It is 
evident that, if Zeus was not exempted from the common 
lot of humanity, he could have no fitter resting-place 


16 We know how severe a decree was passed, at an earlier epoch, by the 
citizens of Lyttos, against the Epicurean subverters of the popular theology : 
see SUIDAS, V. ’Ezrixoupos. 

17 Crete was generally so regarded. Zeus was however also said to have 
been born in Arcadia, Pausantas, viii. p. 678. CAaLLImMacHus, Hymn 
to Zeus, v. 10. in Messenia, Pausantas, Iv. p. 361. in Boeotia, TZETZES 
and Meurstus, on Lycophron, v. 1194. on the Phrygian Ida, ScHoLiast 
on APOLLONIUS Ruoptus, tt. 134. (see LoBECK, Aglaoph. p. 1047.) and 
in other places: see LoBEcK, 1. c. and HoEck, Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 173. 

18 CaLLiIMacHuUsS, Hymn to Zeus, 8. 

Kpytes del Wevotar’ kai yao Taddov, w ava, ceto 
Kpjtes étextyvavto" ob © ob Paves, Exoi yap aiei. 

‘9 CLEMENS, Recogn. x. 24. p. 594. Jovis et filiorum ejus sepulcra 
manifestissime demonstrantur: Mercurii apud Hermopolim, Cypriae Veneris 
apud Cyprum, Martis in Thracia, Liberi apud Thebas. See Losecx, 
Aglaophamus, p. 573. 

20 'TATIAN, c. Gr. virl. p. 251. Cyrit,c. Jul. x. p. d41. AUGUSTIN, , 
de civ. dei, xvir. 12. Eustatrutus, p. 889. 20. LoBeEck, l. c. 
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than in his native island. And his fate was not un- 
usual, even if we view him as the Supreme Ruler of 
heaven and earth. His father Kronos paid the debt 
of nature, and was buried at Mount Caucasos*!: Uranos 
had perished long before”; and, according to the Orphic 
traditions, those ancient and mighty rulers of the world 
who preceded him, Phanes and Night, had also endured 
the common fate of gods and men™. Still less reason 
shall we find for peculiar indignation at the Cretan 
legend, when we remember that Aeschylus ventured to 
make Prometheus declare, even before an Athenian 
audience, that Zeus would very soon be hurled with 
disgrace from his throne, as his. predecessors had been™. 

These considerations are of little avail to shew that 
the Cretans had worthy notions of the Deity; but they 
prove that their traditions were like those of every other 
part of Greece, and that the abuse heaped upon them, 
on account of what they asserted respecting the tomb 
of Zeus”, was not deserved, at all events from heathen 
writers. 


21 CLEMENS OF ALEXANDRIA, Hom. v. 23. p. 668. Kpdvou év tots 
Kavxacious épeot Taos deikvutac, Compare PLuTaRcuH, de Flumin. x1x. 
p- 1162. c. and LosBeEck, 1. c. p. 576. 

2 AESCHYLUS, Agam. 162. 

Ove’ dstis TWapoWer iy méeyas 
Tappaxw Spacer Bovwy 
ovdev av AéEar Trpiv wr" 
Os 0. mer Edu, TpLa- 
KTHPOS OLXETAL TVXWY. 
Znva o€ TLs Teoppovws ETwikia KraGwy 
TevEETaL PpEevwv TO Tav. 
3 See the passages collected by LoBeck, Aglaophamus, Vol. 1. p. 577. 
24 AESCHYLUS, Prom. 956. 
OvK ék THO Ey 
disaovs Tupavvous Extrecovtas yobdounp ; 
Tpitov 6€ TOV vUY KoLpavouvT emo ouat 
aioXloTa Kal TayLoTa. 
APOLLontius Ruopivs, 1. 503—507. follows Aeschylus, and, after naming 
Ophion and Eurynome as the first rulers of snow-clad Olympus, says that 
they gave way, Bin Kai xepoiv, to Kronos and Rhea. See also PorTERr, on 
Lycophron, 1192. 
25 See CALLIMACHUS, l.c. Lucan, Pharsal. vit. 872. 
Tam mendax Magni tumulo quam Creta tonantis 
STATIUS, 
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The uniform veneration shewn to the tomb, and 
the belief in a yearly miracle, which took place in the 
cave where Zeus was born”, acquit the Cretans of the 
charge of impiety and irreverence towards the God. 
The credulity of the people, and the craft of those in- 
terested in keeping up their superstitions, may perhaps 
account sufficiently for the phenomenon which ‘used to 
shew itself in the cavern. Bright fire spontaneously burst 
forth from it*’, as at the Holy Sepulchre a similar occur- 
rence happens every Easter, even in the age in which we 
live, and is regarded as a miraculous manifestation of 
divine power, by the crowd of pious and credulous pil- 
grims who gaze with awe and ecstasy on the flames™. 


Stratius, 1. Theb. 278. 
Placet Ida nocens, mentitaque manes 
Creta tuos. 

Nonnus, vil. 117. 

“H yap (or Ov yap) det Trapéutpve Atos Wevdnnorr TiMBw 

Teptwomevn Kpyntecow, émel wéNov HrEepoTra7Es : 
and PHILosTRATUS, in the Life of Antiochus the Sophist, quoted by 
MeEuRsIUvs, p. 80. 

26 On this ’Idatov dvtpov, see DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS, II. 61. 
who compares the interviews between Minos and Zeus, with those between 
Numa and Egeria; and the other authors quoted by Meurstius, Creta, 
p- 71. and Horck, Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 175. 

27 ANTONINUS LIBERALIS, C. XIX. Ev 6€ xpovw dpwpispévw opaTtat 
Kal’ éxaotov étos, wetoTov éxNayTov EK TOV omHAaiov Tp’ ToUTO OE 
yevéo0at pv0or\oyovow bt’ av éxCén TO Tou Atos ex THs yevéoews aipma. 
Thus also, in the temples of Hierocaesarea and Hypaepa, the priests used, 
on certain occasions, to recite some verses, and on this, pieces of wood, pre- 
viously laid on the altar, burst spontaneously into a blaze of fire. Pausa- 
NIAS, v. p. 449. CHANDLER, Travels in Asia Minor, c. Lxxvi. Similar 
phenomena were also produced, by sacerdotal fraud, at Egnatia and elsewhere 
in Italy: Horace, Sat. 1. 5.99. Puiny, N. H. 11.107. and likewise in a 
temple of Dionysos in Macedonia, and in the island of Tenos: see the book, 
de mirab. ausc. §. 33, (ArisTOT. Tom. 11. p. 832. Bekk.) quoted by Koray, 
Atakta, Vol. 111. p. 330. Some of these miracles, and many others wrought by 
the priests of Paganism, are enumerated by Professor LopEcK, Aglaophamus, 
p- 123. 

28 The yearly miracle exhibited to the Christian pilgrims, ‘ probably the 
grossest imposture at this moment practised by the impudence of any priest- 
hood on the credulity of any people,” is well described by Mr Wappine- 
ton, The present condition and prospects of the Greek or Oriental Church, 
p- 72—78. and also by Sanpys, Travailes, p. 134. ed. 1652. TuHErvENorT, 
Voyage de Levant, Liv. 11. Ch. xuiit. p. 621—627. Van Eamont and 

HEYMAN, 
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Such is the history of this celebrated sepulchre, 
which may have been on the summit of Juktas, and 


Heyman, Travels, Vol. 1. Ch. xx111. p. 354—358. Eng. tr. ed. Lond. 1759. 
Another element, water, is annually made to perform a miracle, on the same 
day, in a cistern contained in the acropolis of Demetrias: see LEAKE, Travels 
in Northern Greece, Vol. 1v. p. 376. A still more wonderful aqueous miracle 
is related by LEo ALLATIUS, de quorund. Graecor. Opinat. p. 171. the scene 
of which is the salt sea near Mount Athos. On the feast of the Epiphany, 
Christ’s baptism is celebrated by casting into the sea, first a Christ on his 
cross, and then a cross alone. A hymn is next struck up, and, as it is singing, 
all the waters of the sea become fresh, and remain so until the hymn has been 
thrice repeated, when they again return to their natural saltness. Aquae illae 
salsae, per totum illud littus gustatu dulcescunt, ad bibendum suavissimae 
factae; finito tertium hymno, in pristinam salsitudinem redeunt. Quare 
omnes turmatim in mare ingressi, delicatuli cyathis, rem ita esse, experi- 
untur; (thus at Jerusalem the pilgrims still find that the sacred fire is inno- 
cuous, and does not burn them ;) alii alio modo aquas potantes, haesitantibus 
factum praedicant, et aquas ad gustandum propinant, repentinam et variam 
aquarum immutationem tam brevi tempore admirantes, et singulis in annis 
Christi Baptisma tanto miraculo celebrantes. The fire-miracle of Jerusalem 
was unknown till the age of the caliph Arun-al-Raschid and the emperor 
Charlemagne: see MosHErIM, de lumin. sanct. sepulch. §. x. where its origin 
is well accounted for, and KoRAy, mepi tov év ‘IepocoAtmors ayiou pwrés, 
p. 339. On the history of the sepulchre may also be consulted the Disser- 
tations of OrTLOB and TuHILo, in the Thesaur. Theolog. P. 11. pp. 252— 
261. ed. Amst. 1702. When the supposed celestial fire made its appearance, a 
hymn used to be chanted by the Patriarch, in the presence of the assembled 
multitude: see the anonymous Author quoted by LEo ALLATIUs, de quo- 
rund. Graecor. Opinat. p. 180. “Efeg@uvncev ovv 6 ratpidpxns ws edya- 
pistiav Tovtov Tov tuvov. Pws iapov ayias Oo—ns, abavdtrov Tatpds 
ovpaviov, ayiov paKkapos “Inoov Xpiotov, tov éhOdvtos éwi tHv 1Xrlov 
dvow" iovTes Paws EoTEpLVOV, Uuvovmey TaTépa, VidV, Kal dyLtov Treva 
Beov. “A£wos et tact Katpots buvetobar dwvats aiviais, vié Beov, Cwyv 6 
GLdovs. O10 0 Kdopos aé do€afer. The following is a metrical version: 


Joyous light of holy splendour, 
Sent from Father and from Son, 
We our lowly homage render 
To thy blaze, ere day is done. 


Let us, on the flame while gazing, 
Which illumes this holy shrine, 

Loud in song our voices raising, 
Praise the Trinity Divine. 


Thou are worthiest of honour, 
Son of God, throughout all time: 
Therefore, life’s eternal donor, 
Thou art praised in every clime. 
There 


920 WALLS NEAR THE SUMMIT OF JUKTAS. | CHAP. 


must have been somewhere hereabouts. Little as I 
found at this spot to repay me for the trouble of the 
ascent, I had at all events the pleasure of an extensive 
view over the whole plain of the Kastron. Dhia lies 
nearly to the north: and to the north-east is pointed 
out to me the direction of the village of Khersénesos, 
and in the mountains to the east of us I learn that 
there is a place called Lyttos, where, no doubt, I shall 
find remains of the celebrated Dorian city. Our view 
is bounded to the west by the mountains, Strdémbolo, 
Khruseanotika-Livadia, and Amurghiéles. 

On the eastern side of the mountain, and about a 
hundred paces from its summit, I found considerable 
remains of ancient walls. The construction is chiefly 
of very large stones, among which a good many small 
ones were intermixed. Some of the latter have fallen 
out in places. ‘These fragments seem to offer a good 
specimen of the so-called first cyclopean style. They 
are four or five in number, and the whole length of 
ground, which they partially cover, is between four and 
five hundred paces, of which not more than fifty paces 
are occupied by the actually existing remains. It is, 
however, evident that the old walls extended all round 
the summit, except where, as on its western side, it is 
nearly a perpendicular precipice. Above this wall I 
observed, scattered over the ground, many pieces of 
ancient pottery, which, as well as the wall, would rather 
serve to indicate an abode of the living than a resting- 
place of the dead. 

On descending down the side of the mountain, we 
found in the ground, about half way down, a hole, the 
diameter of which is twelve feet, and its depth about 
ninety or a hundred feet. As far as I can judge by 
visible appearances from the outside, it leads into a 
cavern; which, since the rock is limestone, is probably 


There is a strange observation, with reference to MaTTHEW, XXVIII. 2-3. at 
p. 335. of the same treatise of Koray: it is, 7 poppy Tov ayyéXov wuotate 


Thy aoTpaTHy, dkoNovbet OTL Kal dAOS 6 Taos EpwTicby. 
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full of beautiful stalactites, and is certainly as yet 
unexplored. 

As we set out to return from the so-called tomb 
of Zeus, on the summit of the mountain, I saw Manids 
carefully pick up some insignificant fragments of stone, 
and when I asked him why he took them, he replied 
that he meant to keep them, as memorials of his visit 
“to the Holy Sepulchre of the ancient Greeks,” eis 
Tov arytov Tapov tov ‘EXAnvev, “ for which,” he added, 
‘“‘no doubt they fought formerly, as the Christians did 
afterwards, for Jerusalem.” 

I cannot leave Arkhanes without turning, for a mo- 
ment, from the ancient to the modern Greeks. The 
guide who had conducted us to this spot, together with 
three or four other peasants, whom curlosity, excited 
by so singular an event as my arrival, had induced to 
accompany us, left us on our return to the village ; and, 
when I wanted to remunerate him for his trouble, he 
was no where to be found. Such events as this hap- 
pened to me frequently in Crete, and, sometimes, when 
I wished to recompense a man for a service which he 
had rendered me, he would ask, with all imaginable 
simplicity, why I offered him money: the idea that 
he would earn any reward by what he meant as a mere 
act of civility to a stranger, probably the first European 
he had ever seen among his native hills, had plainly 
never entered his mind. 

The Venetian aqueduct, which I saw below the 
village yesterday, also runs along the side of our path 
for about a mile after our departure from Arkhdanes. 
A second mile brings us to the highest point of our 
road. We now begin to descend, and as we wind 
round the southern escarpment of Mount Juktas, come 
in sight of the snow-clad mountains which bound the 
plain of Meg4lo-Kastron to the west. Our road, or 
rather path, now runs across ranges of low hills; and, 
in less than two hours after leaving Arkhanes, we arrive 
at the village called Kani-Kastéli. 


222 KANI-KASTELI AND THE RHOKA. [ CHAP. 


The word Kastéli here, as elsewhere, denotes the 
existence of a ruined middle-age fortress on the spot. 
I ascended to the summit of the remarkable hill on 
which it was situated. An old priest, with a venerable 
white beard, served as my guide to the remains. He 
spoke of ‘the Turk,” whom he called, in good polemical 
phraseology, ‘“‘ the forerunner of Antichrist””: I should 
rather have expected to hear him described by the old 
Papas as Antichrist himself, than as his forerunner. 

I had been told, before leaving the Kastron, of the 
Rhoka which I ought to see at Kani-Kastéli®. My 
reader must remember that rocca means a castle or 
fortress*’, as in Dante’s ‘Sicura quasi rocca in alto 
monte.” The appellation bestowed on this castle by 
the Venetians” is therefore still possessed by its site, 
for my old guide tells me that the loftiest summit is 
called the Rhoka. | 

The space contained within the walls of the fortress 
is considerable, and includes two rocky summits, one to 
which the Papas has conducted me, and another, not 
quite so high, a little to the south-east. A single line 
of walls runs round them both, but this loftier summit 
was also fortified by an inner wall. After passing the 
outer line, in ascending, we observed remains of a church. 
I also noticed two cisterns. There are some slight 
remains of buildings between the two summits. 

I have no doubt but that the Rhoka here is the 
Castello Temenos of the Venetians, the foundation of 
which, however, ascends to the year 961, when the 
Cretans, under their Saracenic leaders, were vanquished 
by the forces of the Greek Emperor. Nicephorus 


29 ‘Q II pddpopos tov ‘Avtixpicrov. MicHaEL PSELLUS, writing in the 
eleventh century, says, de operat. daemon. p. 25. Kaipds épéoryke viv, 
dte Bidcovo. avOpwirot yxetpov Kal THY Onpiwy TO yap Tov “AvTLXpieToU 
KpaTos éyyvs émt Ovpats ijKe. 

30 "Aqd Tin Apyadvars etvar €€c pidva eis TO Kavi-KaoréXu, dtov evpi- 
oKetat 1) ‘Péxa, were the words of my informant. 

31 Properly its meaning is rather more general: see Boccaccio, in the 
Vocab. della Crusca, v. Rocca. 32 Rocca. 
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Phocas, the victorious commander of the Byzantine 
army, determined to build a fort “on a lofty and steep 
hill at no very great distance from the city.” He was 
probably recalled to Constantinople by the Emperor 
Romanus, before he had succeeded in effecting the 
pacification of the island, although he had stormed and 
plundered its principal city®. He built this fortress, 
since “the place seemed safe and adapted for a strong- 
hold, being separated from the neighbouring district 
on each side by precipices and ravines, and having 
constant springs of fresh water on its summit.” When 
the fortress was built, “he placed in it a sufficient 
garrison, and called the city Temenos.” 

This castle became celebrated in the Venetian his- 
tory of the island, as the place of refuge of the Duke 
of Candia, when Marco Sanudo, the Duke of Naxos, 
boldly rebelled against Venice, and obtained for a while 
possession of the principal cities of Crete, being abetted 
in his struggle by the majority of the inhabitants of 
the island*. It was also one of the old castles which 
the Proveditor Foscarini, in the year 1576, advised the 
Venetian Senate to fortify and garrison, when the Turks 
were supposed to be on the point of making a descent 
on Crete. The Proveditor, who spent several months 
in the island, and speaks as an eye-witness of all that 
he describes, mentions Temenos as famous for its anti- 
quity, and adds, “‘é un monte fra diversi monti, e 
tanto lontano per interposizione di profondissime valli, 
che non puo esser da alcuna parte offeso. Ha due cima 
—lassano in mezzo una valle dando forma alla fortezza 
dun pomo granato aperto: della qual la corona par 
che sia la parte plu alta sopra; ma vi era anticamente 
una rocea che si vede hoggidi anco con molte mara- 
vigliose cose.” 


*8 He is said, by Leo Diaconus, 11. 8. to have returned to Constan- 
tinople, tiv vijcov éEnuepwdoas &tacav, “Appeviwy te Kal ‘Pwuaiwy Kai 
suykhidwy avdpav patpias évoikicdpevos. 

** Foscarini, della Letteratura Italiana, in CoRNEL. 1. p. 243. 

VOL. I. P 
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The descriptions of Leo Diaconus and Foscarini 
seem sufficiently to identify this spot with Temenos”, 

Although it is at the most doubtful, notwithstanding 
the expression of Foscarini, whether any ancient city 
ever occupied the precise site of this Temenos, yet it 
is certain that Thenae was somewhere in our imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Callimachus fixes the situation 
of Thenae as close on the Omphalian plain®. It ap- 
pears, moreover, from Stephanus of Byzantium*’, that 
Thenae was near Cnossus. From Diodorus of Sicily*, 
we learn that the city in question, or rather the Ompha- 
lion which was very near it, was in the neighbourhood 
of the river Triton. Thus all these testimonies agree 
with any site which may be found any where in the 
neighbourhood, and somewhat to the east of the river. 
One argument in favour of this place as the ancient 
site would be, that its importance in the middle ages is 
a sufficient reason for the disappearance of every vestige, 
which one might have hoped to find of more ancient 
times. 

The elevation of this acropolis is sufficient to bring 
into our view the northern sea, part of Dhia, and the 
plain about the Kastron, the walls of which are inter- 
cepted by the loftier peak of Mount Juktas. Below 


us, to the north-west, is the village of Kani-Kastéli. 


35 CoRONELLI, Isolario &c., mentions ‘Temenos as one of the ancient 
cities of the island, and says that it had preserved its ancient name “et in 
gran parte l’antico splendore.’’ He describes it as situated on a lofty moun- 
tain twelve miles from Candia. 

36 CaLLIMACHUS, Hymn to Zeus, 42. 

Etre Oevas adméXertrev, ei Kvwocoto pépovca, 

Zev watep  viepyn oé, Oevai 0 évay éyyt0c Kywocou, 
TOUTGKL TOL TEGE, Oatpov, aT oupados’ EvOev ExeEtvo 
"Ougdadriov petémwerta Tédov Kahéovor Kidwves. 

37 STEPHANUS BYZANTINUS, ’Ouqaduov, tomos Kpytns, mAnotov 
Ocevav kai Kywosou. 

38 DioDORUS SicuLUS, v.70. Pepoudvov pév yap imo tTav Koupytwav 
avtou (tov Aros) vyntiov, paciv aworecety TOV éucardov Tept TOY TOTAaMOV 
Tov KaXotpevov Tpitwva. He adds that the place was called Omphalos, and 
the surrounding plain OugadXrov. The place Omphalos is also recorded by 
the ScHoL1ast oN NICANDER, Alexipharm. 7. See Mreurstus, p. 64. 
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Its shape recalls to mind the form of an ancient Greek 
theatre, the houses here occupying the places of the 
seats, and looking down, towards the west, on the river, 
which is called Platypérama, but changes its name to 
Ghiofiro, as it approaches the sea. 

This is the most considerable stream of the plain 
to the west of Megalo-Kastron, and is probably the 
ancient Triton. Athene is said to have been born at 
its source, where a temple sacred to her still existed in 
the time of Diodorus of Sicily*®. It need hardly be 
added that she was supposed to be indebted to this 
river for her name Tritogeneia. It is, however, more 
probable that the real derivation of the epithet, in the 
Homeric poems, is from a stream called Triton in 
Boeotia®’. Mueller has shewn beyond all doubt that 
the connexion of Libya and its Tritonian lake, with 
the wanderings of the Argonauts, arose long after 
Homer’s time‘': so that, in the Homeric age, nothing 
can have been known of the legend recorded by Hero- 
dotus”, and followed by Aeschylus, where he speaks 
of the Libyan Triton as Athene’s natal stream“. 

We find another river in Arcadia, which was like- 
wise described by local tradition as the birth-place of 
the Tritonian Goddess“. 


39 Droporus SicuLus, v. 72. p. 388. ed. Wess. MuOoroyouvar dé kai 
7nhv AOnvav kata thy Kpytnv éx Aus év tats mTyhyats Tov Tpitwvos trota- 
prov yevvnPyvar? 616 Kai Tprtoyéverav érrovopacbnvar. gore O& Kai vov ere 
Tept Tas wHyas Tav’Tas iepov yoy THs Oeod TadbTHs, év @ TOTW TV 
yéveow aitis UTapEar pv0odoyovct. 

40 SCHOLIAST ON APOLLON. Ruop. Iv. 1311. MuELLErR, Orcho- 
menos, p. 213. and p. 355. A temple was erected to her at Alalcomenae, 
the place where she was said to have been born: STRaBo, 1x. p. 413. 
PAUSANIAS, Ix. p. 777. Sir WILLIAM GELL, Itinerary of Greece, p. 151. 
supposes that he found the site of both the town and temple: compare Colonel 
LEakE, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 11. p. 135, fol. 

* MUELLER, Orchomenos, 1. c. VoELCKER, Homerische Geographie, 


§. 68. 
* HERopotus, tv. 180. Pausantas, 1. p. 36. EusTatutius, on 
Dionysius Perieget. 267. 43 AESCHYLUS, Eumen. 292. 


*“* At Aliphera in Arcadia, where there was a celebrated colossal statue of 
her. Pausanras, viit. p. 653. Poxnysius, tv. 78. LeaxKr’s Travels in 
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The birth of Athene is nowhere described in the 
Homeric poems; but later writers, for instance, Stesi- 
chorus”, Hesiod“, the author of one of the Homeric 
Hymns*’, and Pindar**, sing of her springing all-armed 
from the head of Zeus. This account of her birth has 
also been made to supply an etymology of the word 
Tritogeneia by Hesychius, Photius, Suidas, Eustathius™, 
and other authors”, who tell us that an old word trite 
meant a head. 

Pallas, the youthful playmate of Athene, to whom 
her name was afterwards applied, is said by Apollodorus 
to have been the daughter of Triton”. 

I staid some time in this village after descending 
from the Rhoka. The inhabitants of these parts of 
the island, where the Mohammedan population is nu- 


the Morea, Vol. 11. pp. 71—79. Another remarkable Tritonian lake existed 
in Thrace, and is mentioned by Ovip, Met. xv. 356. Vipius SEQUESTER, 
de Flumin., p. 27. and Oberlinus, pp. 285-6. The name Triton was also 
given to the Nile: see Puiny, N. H. v.10. LiycopHron, 119. and 576. 
ScCHOLIAST ON APOLLONIUS RuHoD. Iv. 26. and MUELLER, Orchom. 
p. 356. 

45 THE SCHOLIAST ON APOLL. Ruop. tv. 1310. says, Ipa@tos Sryoi- 
Xopos én ody Omrols éx THS TOU Atos KEeparys avarynoncace THY ‘AOnvar, 
so that he makes both Hesiod and the Homeric Hymnist, as Heyne has 
observed, posterior to Stesichorus. See KLEINE, on Stesich. Fr. Lxxvr. 
p. 127. 46 Hestop, Theogon. 888. 

47 THE HymMn TO ATHENE, V. 4. 

Tpttoyevn, THY avTos éyeivato puntieta ZLevs 
ceuvyns éx Kepadgrs. 

48 PinpDAR, Ol. vit. 65. 

49 HESYCHIUS in top_tw. PHOTIUS, in Lexic. p. 603. 16. ed. Porson. 
Photius, like Suidas, has the form tpitwy, not rortw. His words are 7) é7rei 
Tpitwva THY Kepmadry ABapnaves Néyovot. Hesychius also attributes tpiTw 
to the Athamanes. Suidas speaks of it as used by the Athenians. The 
passage of Eustatuius is on Homer, IL. A. p. 504. 27. He assigns the 
usage of the word tp:tw to the Cretans. Again on IL. O. p. 696. 37. he 
SayS, TpITW yap, Paci, KuTa yA@ooav Koyntav 4 Kepady. 

50 Collected by Vossrus and ALBERTI, on Hesychius, (Tom. 11. 
pp. 1421-2. ed. Albert.) to whose examples may be added TZETZEs, on 
Lycophron, 519. (see Mueller, Orchom. p. 355.) and Diaconus, on Hesiod’s 
Theogony, v. 886. seqq. in Poet. Graec. Min. Tom. 111. p. 491. ed. Gaisf. 

51 APOLLODORUS, Itt. 12. 3. and HEYNE, Not. p.757. EusTATHIUS, 
on Odyss. M. p. 1714. mentions Triton as the father of Scyla. 
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merous, and which are near the chief city, did not join 
the Greeks of western Crete in their attempt to shake 
off the Turkish yoke till more than a year after the 
outbreaking of the revolt. A very tragical scene oc- 
curred at Kani-Kastéli, while it was still inhabited only 
by a few Mohammedans, and a peaceful and submissive 
Christian population. 

On the morning of Good Friday, in the year 1822, 
the Greeks of Kani-Kastéli assembled to celebrate the 
usual religious service of the day, in the church of their 
village. Two papadhes, a father and son, officiated. 
Three Mohammedans of the village thought the occasion 
too good to be let pass, and went well armed to the 
place of Christian worship. Since the Greeks of the 
district of Témenos, at that time, had none of them 
joined their correligionaries of Sfakia and the western 
parts of the island, they were all unarmed. One of the 
three Mohammedans took his post outside the church- 
door. ‘The other two entered it and shot thirty men dead 
on the spot. Five others were wounded but recovered. 
Two women also received severe wounds, inflicted by 
accident, for the Mohammedans meant only to massacre 
the men. One of these women died the next day. The 
young papas escaped through a window behind the 
altar. It would seem as if, from the moment when the 
partial insurrection of the mountaineers in the west took 
place, the Mohammedans had perpetrated every cold- 
blooded atrocity and cruelty that was likely to drive 
all the Christians of the island to make common cause 
with the Sfakians, who, if they died, at all events did 
so with arms in their hands, and were not butchered 
like sheep, as any Christian might be in all the other 
parts of Crete. 

We left this place before sunset to go to the mo- 
nastery of Haghio Ghéorghio Ep4no-Siphi, which is 
about four miles hence, to the south-south-east beyond 
the small Mohammedan village of Karkadhistissa. We 
did not experience the kindness of the Hegtimenos and 
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Kalogheri till after sunset. Their attentions were un- 
remitting, and their generous hospitality soon furnished 
forth a table, which would not have disgraced the hall 
of a wealthier and more learned society. Mutton from 
their own flock, turkey, which, after a day’s ride among 
these mountains, one cannot but think tenderer and 
more delicious than was ever tasted in civilized Europe, 
pilav, milk, salad, olives in oil, cheese, and almonds, 
formed the various dishes of a meal, which seemed to 
us luxurious; and which, since we were now lodged 
with the regular clergy, failed not to be accompanied 
by plenty of excellent wine”. After this our counter- 
panes were spread on the floor, for the monastery is 
not yet sufficiently recovered from the effects of the 
revolution to possess beds or sheets, and we were soon 
in that happy state of utter unconsciousness which 


speedily follows a long day’s ride, and an hospitable 


reception. 


52 SavaRy, Lettres sur la Gréce, p. 200. is eloquent in speaking of the 
hospitality and good cheer which he found in this monastery. He says of 
their honey: “‘Ce miel transparent comme le cristal, étoit délicieux. Aussi 


parfumé que les fleurs, aussi délicat que les meilleures confitures, il flattoit 
également le gout et l’odorat.”’ 
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MONASTERY OF St GEORGE. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


MONASTERY OF ST GEORGE. SITE OF ARCADIA NOT AT THE VIL- 
LAGE OR MONASTERY OF ARKADHI. VENERATO. MASSACRE OF 
UNARMED CHRISTIANS. HAGHIO MYRO, THE PROBABLE SITE OF 
RHAUCOS. SARKO AND ITS CAVERN. 

March 7. 

Tuts monastery consists of the Hegumenos, six 
patéres, two kaldgheri, and two servants: before the 
revolution its numbers were twenty patéres, thirty kaldg- 
heri, and about fifty youths and servants. ‘They pos- 
sessed ten metokhis, the produce of which was mostly 
corn, though wine and oil enough for the consumption 
of the monastery were also supplied by them. The 
society has now only three pairs of oxen. The old 
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Hegimenos complains of the unhappy situation of the 
monastery, in a district inhabited almost solely by Mo- 
hammedans. Cypresses and the palm-tree are seen in 
and about this pleasing retreat from the busy hum of 


men. 
Qui da’ cipressi é€ cinto ombroso chiostro, 
E di palme il bel colle ancor verdeggia. 


I learnt that Arkadhi, which is about three miles south- 
ward, is a very small Mohammedan village, and I could 
hear nothing of any remains of antiquity as existing 
there. I had with me an extract from the Peutinger 
Table, by which the ancient city of Arcadia appears 
to have lain more than forty miles to the east of Cnossos, 
and therefore I was not led to entertain any great hope 
of finding it near this village of Arkaédhi, although I 
read’, that ‘“‘north-east of the ruins of Gortys is a spot 
named Arcadioti, which, from the similarity of name, 
and the vestiges of antiquity which may be traced in 
its vicinity”, corresponds, doubtless, with the site of 
Arcadia, or Arcades, a Cretan city named by several 
writers.” 

Had I entertained high hopes of finding traces of 
the ancient city, they would all have been disappointed. 
The village has suffered severely during the revolution, 
and only five of its houses are now occupied: the people 
are all Mohammedans. Not a single stone can be seen, 
either in or near it, which may not have been laid within 
the memory of men who are living; and I could not 
even hear of an ancient coin. 

Tournefort, wandering still more incautiously than 
Dr Cramer from the positive topographical indications 
of the old authors, no sooner arrives in “ the most beau- 


! In Dr CrameEr’s Description of Ancient Greece, Vol. 111. p. 385. 

2 It is much to be regretted, that when a fact so important as the existence 
of vestiges of antiquity, in any given place, is stated, the authority, on which 
the statement depends, should not be given. I have not had the good fortune 
to meet with any account of any such remains, and Dr Cramer gives no refer- 
ence to support his assertion. 
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tiful and the richest. convent of the island,” at least 
fifty miles west of Cnossos, than he takes it for all that 
remains of the ancient city of which, as it appeared to 
him, it had preserved the name. Sieber, too, thinks 
that “‘ without all doubt” that monastery occupies the 
site of the ancient city’. This supposition is too absurd 
to need any refutation; and nothing but the far superior 
scholarship of the learned author of the ‘‘ Description 
of Ancient Greece” would induce me to detain my reader 
with an examination of a point, on which his views are 
almost as untenable and ungrounded as those of 'Tourne- 
fort and Sieber. 

It will be very easy to shew that Arcadia must have 
been somewhere in the modern eparkhia of Mirabéllo, 
or on its confines in the direction of Rhizdékastro or 
Hierdpetra. I have already mentioned the evidence of 
the Peutinger Table. We know, moreover, from Pliny‘, 
that Arcadia was in a district abounding in rivers and 
fountains, a description which cannot be applied to the 
country near Arkadhi, but is applicable to many parts 
of the mountains about Lassithi, and to the whole of 
Rhizokastro. Lastly, the diocese of the Greek bishop 
of Arkadhia’ does not approach this village of Arkadhi, 
but contains the district of Rhizékastro, and borders on 
the mountains of Lassithi and Mirabéllo. More might 
be said about Arcadia, but while in this village we are 
on ground so far distant from the probable site of that 
ancient city, that it seems undesirable now to dwell any 
longer on the question. 

We leave Arkadhi at half-past ten, and, after 
winding round a chain of hills, which run nearly east 
and west, and cut off Juktas from our view, we ar- 
rive at the village of Galéne, where we are still in the 
eparkhia of Témenos, and are said to be three miles 


3 SIEBER’s Reise nach der Insel Kreta, Vol. 11. p. 263. “ Arcadia—ohne 
allen Zweifel auf der quellenreichen erhabenen Flaeche des Klosters Arcadi 
am Fusse des Berges Ida.”’ 

4 Puiny, N. H. xxxt. 30. 5 See above, p. 206. 
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from Kani-kastéli. The summit of Strombolo is N.N.W. 
from this place, while the loftiest snow-capt mountain 
is nearly due west. We crossed low ridges, and, a few 
minutes before twelve, came to a river, the western bank 
of which we followed, and, after crossing two tributary 
streamlets, pursued the valley of the second, and, in 
twenty minutes, came in sight of Venerato, the only 
village I have yet found in Crete with a purely Italian 
name. 

The ground which we have seen, in our ride from 
the monastery this morning, is chiefly uncultivated. 
The little that is made any use of is near this village, 
and is corn-land. The grass grows so on all the paths 
which we have seen and traversed to-day, that it is 
difficult, even for Captain Manias, to find the way: and 
he made a villager accompany him, once or twice, for 
about half a mile. The only way in which roads, or 
rather paths, are kept in existence in Crete, and, in 
fact, In most parts of the Turkish empire, is by those 
who walk or ride along them, and thus they naturally 
disappear when people are not left to traverse them®. 

A few minutes after we came in sight of Venerato, 
we reached a little metékhi of the monastery of Haghios 
Gheorghios Epano-Siphes, with a church dedicated to 
the Holy Mother of God’: from it Dhafnidhes is more 
than a mile to the north, and Venerato, of which my 
companion made a sketch, is above us and due west. 
A quarter of an hour’s ascent from the metékhi brings 
us to the village. The ground about it is tolerably culti- 
vated: it produces chiefly corn, although patches of olive- 
trees are seen here and there. Before the revolution, 
Venerato had a considerable population: the villagers 
say nearly two hundred houses: its only inhabitants now 
are fifteen Christian families and one Mohammedan. 
A small party of mounted Arnauts is quartered in this 


® Captain Manids kept exclaiming this morning, that all the dpojoc were 
éonmacpevot, in consequence of the depopulation caused by the war. 
7 Tis dyias OcotoKov. 
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village: they have been here more than a year. We 
may easily conceive what is the feeling of the peasants 
towards these idle and licentious Albanians, who have 
nothing to do except to attend to their horses, smoke 
their pipes, and visit the cottage of any villager when 
he is absent, as is usually the case during the greater 
part of the day-time. 

Venerato is one of the many places where scenes were 
beheld, at the outbreaking of the Greek revolution in 
1821, which rivalled those exhibited, on the same occa- 
sion, in the large cities of the Turkish empire. Parties 
of infuriated Moslems, issuing from the walls of Megalo- 
Kastron, scoured the country in every direction, and 
massacred all the male Christians they could find. A 
small band of them arrived in this village: most of the 
Christians, on the first rumour of their approach, had 
fled for safety to the lofty mountain-summits: twenty- 
seven men were however found, all of whom immediately 
lost their lives. This was on the Friday, the day after 
the great massacre within the Kastron. Women and 
children were not at all molested; but every man who 
was either met on the way-side, or could be found in 
the villages, though wholly unarmed and defenceless, 
was immediately shot! The object of this cruel and 
brutal butchery was, no doubt, to intimidate the Cretan 
Greeks, and, by atrocities rivalling those of Constan- 
tinople itself, to prevent them from following the ex- 
ample set by their correligionaries in Wallachia and the 
Moréa, in an attempt to shake off the Turkish yoke; 
or, to speak more correctly, as far as Crete is concerned, 
the yoke of their fellow-countrymen who professed Mo- 
hammedanism ; for it was chiefly those gentlemen who 
tyrannized over and oppressed the unfortunate Christ- 
jans of the island. 

We leave Venerato at half-past two, and, in a few 
minutes, cross the high road* between Megalo-Kastron 


* Called, as every high-road is by the Greeks, BaotArKds dpopos: 
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and the plain of Messara. At fifty-five minutes after 
two we pass Siva, which, like almost every other vil- 
lage, is in ruins: it has only about ten houses stand- 
ing. At Siva we dismount, and, after descending 
rapidly for seven minutes, ford the stream which flows 
through this valley to the northern sea, and across 
which a bridge is erected a little lower down, under 
the village of Dhafnidhes. Our ascent on the western 
side of the river is as steep as the descent has been, 
and lasts for nearly half an hour, after which time we 
arrive at the village of Haghio Myro, celebrated through- 
out the island for the excellence of its wine. Of its 
present reduced population of seventy families only three 
are Mohammedan. Before the revolution it contained 
two hundred houses. 

For some time I knew not whether the name of this 
village should be written Miro, Méro or Myro. I 
have, however, at length met with the holy person from 
whose name its appellation is derived, and find, to my 
great satisfaction, that he was a Cretan, and is not only 
in undisputed possession of the titles of Bishop, Saint 
and Worker-of-Miracles, but is also called a “holy 
martyr.” It is, however, admitted that he died a na- 
tural and quiet death. He is said to have flourished 
in the reign of Decius. Rhaucos, his native place, was 
his episcopal seat, and, in an ecclesiastical notice of him, 
the city is spoken of as situated near Cnossos’?. 

It therefore seems probable that this village is on 
the site of Khaucos, which may certainly well have ex- 
changed its ancient heathen name for that of its ‘* Bishop, 


Saint and Martyr.” In England, the Holy Neot be- 


° LAMBECIUS, in Catalog. Bibliothec. Vindob. Lib. vi11. 261. (in Codex 
XIv.) which contains the Greek menology for August. Myvi Avyototw 6’. 
Tov aylov iepouaptupos Muipwvos, émuckotov Kpijtys. 6 &ytos kai Oavpa- 
Toupyos, Kat tov Xpiotrou ‘Tepcpxns, Mipwv, yervarar év Kpijtn TH vijow, 
év ‘Pauvxia TH mWéoder TANoIov Kvwooov, émi Aekiov Tov Bactéws, €& 
evyev@v pis yovéwy, x.t.. He is also received in the Roman Martyr- 
ology on the 8th August, “In Creta Sancti Myronis Episcopi, miraculis 
clari.”” 
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stowed his name, not only on a village in Cornwall, but 
also on Eynesbury, in Huntingdonshire, which place 
became possessed of the venerated body of the saint, 
about a hundred years after his death”. 

A story told in Aelian seems only explicable on the 
supposition that there were two cities of the same name 
Rhaucos in Crete’. The existence of two places so 
called in the island, would naturally give rise, among 
the ancient Greeks, to some such legend as that which 
he mentions. We have other pairs of cities known by 
one single name in Crete, as, for instance, the two called 
Kisamos, the two called Minoa, and the two called 
Khersonesos. I therefore think it probable, that this 
spot was one of the sites called Rhaucos. If so, its 
proximity to Mount Ida should perhaps induce us to 
consider it as the more ancient city of the two mentioned 
in the legendary account of Aelian. 

On leaving Haghio Myro we begin to descend, and 
in eighteen minutes reach Pyrgo, a village of twenty- 
five houses, having passed no less than three fountains 
by the road-side between the two places. From Pyrgo 
we go on descending for fifteen minutes more, and then 
cross a stream near a water-mill. This is the river 
which was visible from the Rhodka, and which, as we 
have above seen, is, in all probability, the Triton of the 
ancients. After an ascent of a quarter of an hour we 
reach the summit of the ridge, and soon see below us, 
a little to our left, the village of Sarko embowered among 
olive-trees. It is so quiet, retired and beautiful a spot, 
that one would fain believe that it must have been ex- 
empted from the horrors and devastation of the war: but, 
in a few minutes, the black ruins of half its former houses 
are discerned, and sufficiently prove that it has shared 
the common lot of every other village in the island. 


10 GorHAM, History and Antiquities of Eynesbury and St Neot’s, 


pp. 47—53. On the names of towns derived from local saints, see above, 
pp. 180-181. 


1 AELIAN, N. A. xvir. 35. and Jacoss, Vol. 11. p. 585, 
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The olive-trees of Sarko were not, however, burnt; 
and a cavern which exists in the mountain to the west 
of the village, and the entrance of which could not be 
approached and filled up from above like those of Melid- 
h6éni or Vaffé, served as a place of refuge and security 
for the villagers, whenever Ate “ cried havock, and let 
slip the dogs of war,” against the Christians of this 
neighbourhood. 

We took up our abode with a brother of the Arch- 
bishop’s Oekondémos, who is himself a native of Sarko, 
and who had promised, before I left Megélo-Kastron, to 
meet me here. He had already arrived, and, since he 
is as intelligent as he is obliging, I spent some very 
agreeable hours with him, learning much from him, as 
I had also done in Megdlo-Kastron, about the present 
condition, ecclesiastical as well as civil, of the island, 
and respecting the principal events of the ten years’ 
war. 

March 8. 

The entrance of the cavern of Sarko is in a valley 
to the west of the village. We were less than a quarter 
of an hour in reaching it. ‘The Oekondémos did not 
feel any wish to explore its recesses, and his ample 
clerical robes would have suffered severely had he en- 
tered it with us. We were in the cavern about three 
hours. I made no measurements of its dimensions, as 
we descended through its dark passages, and will there- 
fore begin my description from the deepest and most 
distant part to which we penetrated. 

We found ourselves, at last, in an apartment nearly 
circular, and about thirty feet in diameter: the ground 
is partly covered with water, which prevents me from 
attempting to explore some openings seen in the rocks 
at the sides of the chamber, as might in all probability 
be done in the months of July or August. Return- 
ing, we leave this chamber by a passage fifty feet long, 
and so narrow that there is only room for one person to 
pass at a time: it is low throughout, and in many places 
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is not above two feet high: the entrance into it from the 
apartment which we have left is so small that I could 
only just pass: water drips from the upper part of this 
passage very copiously, and we are thoroughly drenched 
as we crawl along its tedious length. 


Permanat aquarum 
Liquidus humor, et uberibus flent omnia cuttis. 


We emerge from this disagreeable chink in a room 
about twenty-two feet wide, from the opposite end of 
which a gap in the rock admits us into another apart- 
ment longer than the last, but not above fifteen feet 
high: its length running N.E. and S.W. We pass 
out at its north-eastern end, and soon find ourselves in 
a room eighty feet long, twelve feet wide and from six 
to twenty feet high: its length runs N.E. and S.W. 
We leave it by an opening on our left at the north- 
eastern end, and next find ourselves in a passage ten 
feet wide, from six to fifteen feet high, and nearly fifty 
feet long. The ground here rises considerably, so that 
we begin sensibly to ascend nearer to the realms of day. 
A narrow pass next brings us into an apartment or 
passage about thirty feet long and ten wide: the con- 
dition of the sand on the ground here shews that in the 
winter the water must flow in a stream down into the 
depths from which we are ascending. At the eastern 
corner of this passage is a small room, fifteen feet high, 
twenty feet long and eleven feet wide, and at the end 
of it we have to clamber up rocks which are so nearly 
perpendicular that if they were not very rugged, it would 
be impossible to pass them without a ladder. 

We are now in a long passage in which we observe 
several turnings, although in descending these various 
chambers have all a common direction so that no one 
could miss the way. At length we began to feel un- 
certain about the path which we had taken: nevertheless 
we kept ascending, the ground being steep nearly all 
the way, for about one hundred and thirty feet, when 
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we saw a continuation of the cavern, leading to the left, 
the appearance of which was so new to us all that we 
were at once satisfied of our being in a terra incognita, 
a discovery far from satisfactory: and which reminded 
me of the well-known words both of a Greek and a 
Roman poet”. ‘To increase the annoyance, the pitchy 
smoke of all the torches, carried by the peasants who 
accompanied me, became so oppressive, as it rose up 
in these higher and more confined regions into which 
we had ascended, that, when we now remained for a 
minute in deliberation as to what should be done, we 
found the atmosphere which immediately began to sur- 
round us one by which we should soon be suffocated. 
I alone of the party had a wax candle left; but still 
thought it well to order all the torches to be imme- 
diately extinguished. After ascertaining which man of 
the party was supposed to be best acquainted with the 
cavern, I bade him lead the way back, and go on de- 
scending until he should recognize some known point. 
Our situation was by no means enviable, for, even 
on returning to a spacious part of the cave, where we 
should be able to use the torches, we should not have 
light enough to last for an hour under any circum- 
stances; and it was plain that, when once in the dark, 
we should not be able even to move without incurring 
the risk of some serious accident. Had I not been 
accompanied by married villagers of Sarko, and had 
not the worthy Oekonémos been on the spot, the situa- 
tion of my artist and myself would have been one of 
imminent danger; for the superstitious fears of the 
Greeks would most likely have left us to die of starva- 
tion. They would, in all probability, have supposed, 
that the Prince of Darkness had seized us, as impertinent 
and unlicensed trespassers within the frontiers of his 


12 AESCHYLUS, Pers. 686. 
Oi kata xGovds Oeoi 
AaBetvy dueivous cioty } meOeévar: 
and Virein, Aen. vi. 126. 
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kingdom. Doubtless, before trusting myself “ all’ alto 
passo,” I ought to have exclaimed with Dante: 


Perché venirvi? o chi ‘1 concede? 
Io non Enea, io non Paolo sono: 
Me degno a cio né io né altri il crede. 


But I felt sure that the Oekonémos would not leave 
us many hours without coming to see what had befallen 
us; and it was certain that, by returning to the place 
of the great and nearly perpendicular descent, we should 
be found by those who might come to restore us to the 
upper world; so that the danger by which we were 
threatened, was merely that of having to pass six or 
eight hours, after considerable bodily exertion, without 
food, in a humid and dark cavern, a few hundred feet 
below the earth’s surface. 

We retraced our steps down the passage, which we 
should never have entered had we not missed our way, 
and, a moment after we had taken a turn at the end 
of it, we found ourselves, to our great delight, in a 
known region: we were now, as I was assured by the 
Greeks, in no further danger of failing to retrace our 
steps to the cavern’s mouth, and I recommenced my 
measurements. We proceeded to the end of this pas- 
sage, which runs to the eastward, and is forty-four feet 
long, and, on leaving it, entered another, in which there 
is a considerable ascent for about 180 feet: the width 
of the cave here is twenty feet: its height varies from 
six to twenty feet. The sandy ground of the greater 
part of the cavern, is now no longer continued: and we 
have rugged and bare rocks both around us and under 
our feet’. The cave here suddenly rises to so great a 
height that our lights do not at all enable me to con- 
jecture its dimensions: we still go in a north-easterly 
direction for twelve or fifteen paces. The whole of this 
apartment is very lofty, but the rocks near the ground 

'$ Throughout the cavern are seen attempts at the formation of both 
stalactites and stalagmites, but none of them are very successful. 

VOL. I. Q 
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close together in such a way that they leave only a 
narrow passage through them, although the cavern is 
so lofty and spacious around us on every side. 

A. few paces more, after we had squeezed through 
the pass, brought us to a change in the direction of the 
cavern, and we again saw the blessed light of heaven. 
The perpendicular rocks, up which we had clambered 
on leaving the entrance-cavern, were only fifty feet from 
us: we gladly put out our disgusting torches, bade 
adieu to the recesses of the cave, and effected our de- 
scent, of about eighteen feet, over the rugged rocks in 
question. Only one person at a time can clamber either 
up or down this place, and it therefore follows, that 
the Christians of the neighbourhood, whenever they 
took refuge within the cavern, felt themselves to be 
lodged within an impregnable fortress. A single man, 
with a long pike, might alone have defended the pass. 

The diameter of this entrance-cavern, within which 
this perpendicular ascent is found, is about thirty feet : 
the rocks, however, retire on every side as they rise 
from the ground; and thus they form a very ample 
canopy over head. 

Near the mouth of the cavern are the walls of 
many cottages, which were erected and occupied by the 
Christians of Sarke during the war. The proximity 
of Sarko to the principal city exposed its inhabitants 
to an unexpected attack of the Turks at any moment; 
and they thus lived, for a long time, at the very entrance 
of their impregnable fortress. 

Early in November 1822 the three Pashas of Crete, 
Lutfla-pasha of Khania, Osman-pasha of Rhithymnos, 
and the Seraskier of the whole island, Sherif-pasha of 
Megalo-Kastron, were encamped in the villages near 
Sarko. Khassén-pasha, the general of the Albanian 
forces sent by Mehmét-Ali, was also co-operating with 
them, his head-quarters being at Veneraéto. | Osman- 
pasha and Lutfla-pasha entered Sarko with a few hun- 
dred Cretan Musulmans, and many of the unarmed 
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villagers surrendered to them, professing their obedience 
to the Sultan. It is said that, notwithstanding their 
submission, one or two of them were put to death. 
The majority of the inhabitants of Sdrko had, however, 
provided for their safety by taking refuge within the 
cavern, the peculiar entrance of which rendered it abso- 
lutely impossible for their fortress to be taken by assault. 
The Mohammedans, however, approached the cave, and 
one of them, who ventured rather nearer to its entrance 
than the rest of the party, was shot by the Christians 
from within. On this the Mohammedans returned to 
Sarko, breathing vengeance on all those whom they 
should find left in it. Thirteen Christians were be- 
headed in the village, and ninety women and children 
were carried off from it as slaves’. Both Khassdn- 
pasha and Sherif-pashé were greatly indignant at these 
lawless proceedings of the other Pashds and the Cretan 
Mohammedans. It was not, however, until Khassdn- 
pasha had actually threatened to declare war on the 
whole body of the offenders, and their leaders, that 
the women and children, who had been enslaved, were 
restored to freedom, and were allowed to betake them- 
selves either to the city”, or to the Christian places 
of refuge up in the mountains. 


4 Of the women twenty-eight were unmarried maidens: ws eikoo. éxra 
Kopit¢ats éxadacav of Tovpxor. The word éyddacav is equivalent to édva- 
pleipav: on this usage of dvaPOelpw, see PHRYNICHUS, p. 70. ed. Lobeck. 

© ‘Where many of them were hospitably received in Mohammedan 
families. 
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CRETAN PEASANT. 





FROM SARKO TO RHOGDHIA. CARNIVAL FESTIVITIES. ANCIENT 
AND MODERN CRETAN TUMBLERS. DANCING. SONGS. 
March 8, continued. 


AFTER partaking of refreshments, provided by my 
host, I left the village of Sérko before three p.m. and 
followed the bank of its river, going northwards for 
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nearly two miles. An ascent of about twenty minutes, 
to the north-west of the stream, then brought us in 
sight of the Cretan sea, and, in half an hour more, we 
passed the village of Kalésia, close on our left. The 
valley in its direction is about half covered with olive- 
trees, and is pretty well cultivated throughout its whole 
extent. A few minutes after five we passed Kavro- 
khéri on our right, and, after a steep descent of ten 
minutes, crossed the bridge of Kavro-khori, and again 
saw the fountain of Selvili}. Twenty minutes more 
brought us to Armyro. It was now about sun-set, and, 
very soon after the shades of night had overspread 
the mountains between Armyré and Rhogdhid, we lost 
our path, and continued to ramble about, we knew not 
whither, till between eight and nine o’clock. 

At length Captain Manids began to exert his sten- 
torian voice, in the hope that it might reach either the 
village of Rhogdhid, or some other dwellingplace of 
men, and be the means of enabling us to quit the rugged 
mountain-paths, along which we were blindly wandering. 
After several minutes had been thus spent in shouting, 
the peasants of Rhogdhia heard the loud calls, which 
were made through the stillness of the night, although, 
as it turned out, we were still above a mile distant 
from their village. Two or three bold spirits ventured 
forth from their houses, with a lanthorn, to make out 
who was calling: Manids continued to speak as they 
approached. At length, as soon as I thought they would 
begin to distinguish the words uttered, I observed, from 
the rapid change which took place in the situation of 
the lanthorn, that the villagers were effecting their re- 
treat. On this, I myself exhorted them most lustily 
not to leave us all night among their mountains. They 
again stopped, and, after a parley, which lasted nearly 
a quarter of an hour, with me, one of the party gained 
enough courage to come up to us with his lanthorn, 


' Above, p. 164. 
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being, however, still in a state of considerable fear and 
trembling. On finding that his alarm, which had been 
caused, as I supposed, by his distinguishing the Sfakian 
accent of my guide’, was wholly groundless, he called 
out to three other villagers, who had left their houses 
with him, but had not had courage enough to approach 
us. They now shewed themselves, and conducted us 
to Rhogdhia, which we reached soon after nine o’clock. 

We could only obtain some barley-bread and a few 
olives for our evening-meal®: ‘this village has no vine- 
yards,” was the reply to my inquiries for wine‘. 

I went with Captain Maniads to a cottage, where 
about thirty men and women and a few children were 
assembled. It now wants little more than a week to 
the beginning of the rigorous Lent of the Oriental 
church. Here, as in Catholic countries at the same 
season, 


The people take their fill of recreation, 
And buy repentance, ere they grow devout. 


Among the various sports whieh served to amuse the 
assembled Cretans was one called ‘‘the spleen’,” which 
is a very rude dramatic representation. The principal 
actor alone was dressed for his part. Frequent peals 
of laughter were elicited by his performance. Soon after 
this a peasant entered the room, on such lofty stilts 
that his head was within a few inches of the rafters, 
on which the flat roof of the cottage is supported. The 
elevated performer walked up to me, and, after wel- 
coming me to their sports (aaryvicia), saluted most 
of his assembled fellow-villagers. I next saw several 


2 “ As I approached you, I distinguished a Sfakian voice, uiavy Saxiavijy 
pwryv.” 
3 Pythagoras himself must have fared as well when he visited Crete. 
ALEXIs, in Athenaeus, Iv. p. 161. c. 
“Aptos kabapos cis ExaTépw, ToT ipLov 
vdaTos, TOTaUTA TaUTA. 
4 “Koaoi Netwer Sev Exel duTéALa TOUTO TO YwpLo’” 
5 “H oda. 


see above, p. 1d¥. 
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athletic games, one of which was certainly interesting 
from its calling to mind the practice of the ancient 
Cretan tumblers, who were celebrated for their skill 
even in Homer’s time®’. Two men placed themselves 
side by side and on their hands and knees. Their 
backs thus formed a sort of table. Two others took 
their station near them, one of whom stood on his feet, 
supporting the other with his heels upwards. Pre- 
serving their relative position, they next rolled over 
their artificial table: the heels, which had been  sus- 
pended in the air, now descended to the earth, and the 
man who had been supported by his athletic companion 
a moment ago, had to support him in his turn. The 
tumbling operation was repeated until either the actors 
or spectators became weary. 

Another performance, in which several of the pea- 
sants showed great skill, consisted in balancing a thin 
stick, about five feet long, along the ridge of the nose, 
and then leaning backward until one end of the stick 
touched the ground, its position of equilibrium on the 
nose remaining unaltered. There was a talk of exhi- 
biting to me “the ship”, but this game I did not see. 
Before eleven o’clock these sports were abandoned, and 
the dance and its accompanying song were commenced. 
The cyclic chorus exhibited consisted of six women 
and as many men, each of whom held the hand of his 
neighbour. The coryphaeus favoured us by singing 
various poetical effusions as they danced. 

It requires no great imaginative power to regard 
the dance of these Cretan youths and women, as an 
image, which still preserves some of the chief features 


° Homer, Ix. xvirt. 604. 
Aow 6€ KuBiotnTHpe Kat’ adTods 
pormHs éEdpxovtes edivevov Kata péocous. 

ATHENAEUS, V. p. 181. b. Tots pév otv Kpnoiv ij Te OPXNGLS ETLXWPLOS Kai 
TO KuBtorav. The skill of the Athenian Hippocleides in this art is recorded 
in the well-known story of HERroporus, vi. 129. On this subject consult 
Pacraupt, de Athletarum KuBiorjoe: in Palaestra Graecorum, Rom. 1756. 

7 TO kapapr. 
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of the Cnossian chorus of three thousand years ago*. As 
songs are now sung by the peasants on these occasions, 
so, In ancient times, there was a hyporchem, or ballad, 
with which the Cretans, more than all other Greeks, de- 
lighted to accompany their motions in the dance’. 

The little songs thus sung, at the present day, are 
called Madhinadhas" by the Cretans: I collected many 
of them during my stay in the island. The commonest 
of all such songs of the Cretan peasant is ‘a woeful 
ballad, made to his mistress’ eyebrow.” The following 
are specimens. 


O thou, my much-beloved maid, 
Branch of a lofty tree, 

With thee what mind can converse hold? 
Who can dispute with thee’? 


3 HomeER, It. xvitt. 590. 
"Ev 6€ xopov qoiki\AXe meptkAuTos Auduyurers 
T®@ ixeXov, oidv ToT évi Kywoom evpetin 
Aaidados yoxknoe KadAtTroKanw Apradvy. 
év0a pev ytBeor kai wap0évor dXopeciBorae 
wpxevvT adtdAnrwv éwi kapT@ Xetpas ExovTes. 

9 ATHENAEUS, V. p. 181. Kpntixa xadovot Ta bwopxjpatra. PRo- 
cLus, in Phot. p. 345. (or p. 384. ed. Gaisf.) “Yardpynua o€ 76 pet’ Opxn- 
cews addpevov pédos édévyeto. See also Luctan, on dancing, §. 16. Tom. 11. 
p- 277. Hemst. PLUTARCH, on music, p. 1134. c. and SPANHEIM, on Cal- 
limachus, Hymn to Delos, v. 312. where the origin of the cyclic dance is 
described : 

Iloryia, cov tept Bwuov éyerpopévov xiBapropov 

KUKALOY WPXNTAVTO* Xopov O HYnoaTo Oxceds. 
On the hyporchem may be consulted ILGEN, disquis. de scolior, poesi, 
p- xxxiv. Hoeck, Kreta, Vol. 111. p. 349. and foll. Uxnric1, Geschichte 
der Hellenischen Dichtkunst, Vol. 11. pp. 36-37. FauRIEL, Chants popu- 
laires de la Gréce moderne, Discours préliminaire, p.cvi1. On the canzone 
a ballo of the Italians, see Ritson’s Historical Essay on National Song, 
p- XVI. 

10 The word adwvdda seems to be derived from ouac:, and thus peculiarly 
to denote the stanzas sung on the occasion of such festive assemblies. 


11 4 Ns? ‘ 
w TOV ayaTHMEevH jLov 
~ i ~ , 
*WynAou devdpou kovapt, 
‘ o - \ > Vin 
Wows EVEL vouv va cov pmiry 


q ‘ ene , 
Kat va gov poCovapy ; 
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Bear witness brightly shining Moon, 
And Haghio Kostandi ! 

Beauties like thine ‘neath the expanse 
Of Heaven I ne’er did see”. 


I heard thy beauty’s far-spread fame, 
And came its truth to prove; 
And now my soul no more can bear 


To flee from thee, my love". 


The Sun, when rising in the east, 
Lurks in thy bosom fair, 

And all his setting glories hide 
Beneath thy yellow hair". 


f , 
2 Deyyaps pov NauTpoTaTo 

° el , 

kt aywo Kwotavtwato, 
/ \ 9/9 r) U 

Ta K@\An cov ev E10 eyo 

‘\ , \ ] , 

STOV OVpavoy aTOKaATW. 


a) \ , 
'S°Eypoikovva Ta KaAAy cou 
s \ Ni 3 
k n\Oa va ta ‘£avoigw, 
A ‘ , = ’ ’ 
Kat d€v flov Olde 6 vous jou T)Eov, 
‘ , \ \ id 
va gevyw va Ta ‘dyow. 
i et X 
*°O Hrdttos, avTAa Tpwra Bryn, 
\ U / 
ota otn0n cov Kovevel, 
\ Wi \ \ 4 
Kal OTA Eavda cov Ta pata 


4 A Ud 
mayer kat Baoireve. 


Yellow hair was as highly valued by the ancients as it is by the modern 
Greeks. Not only is it given to the most celebrated and beautiful courtezans, 
(compare SERVIUS, on Virg. Aen. 1v. 698.) but even to the Lucretia of Ovid, 
(Fasti, 11. 763.) and to the Lavinia of Virgil, (Aen. x11. 605.) Artificial 
means were sometimes used to produce the much-desired hue: MENANDER, 
in Clem. Alex. Paed. 111. 2. (p. 235. Meinek.) 

Nouv © €pn’ adm Oikwy tTovOE* THY YuVaika yap 

THY cwppov ov det Tas Tpixas EavOas Troetv. 
VavLeERius Maximus, 11. 1.5. “Quo formam suam concinniorem efficerent, 
summa cum diligentia capillos cinere rutilarunt.””. PETrRoNrus ARBITER, 
cx. p. 635. See PERIZONIUS, on Aelian, V. H. 1x. 9. p. 586. 
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Beauties like thine I never saw 
Here at Kalésia’s balls, 

Nor throughout Mylopotamo, 
Nor within Kastro’s walls”. 


Thou likest art unto a Queen, 
The world is ruled by thee; 

Each heart thou will?st thou dost enslave, 
And each thou will’st dost free’. 


Sometimes the lover dwells on his own feelings and 
sufferings, and thus ‘‘attunes his heart to elegies of 


99 
WOE. 


My mind, and all my heart’s desire, 
Have thee as their sole aim: 
I stand as if of sense bereft, 


To hear pronounced thy name”. 


Ta KadAn cov dev E10 eyo 
povle eis ta Kadeoia, 
povle oto Mudoretapo 


povbe «td Kaotpo péca. 


Kicat ws pia Baciticoa 
9 e/ \ U hz, 
k ONOv TOV KOo}LOV pices, 
’ 
kav Oérews mepvers TCH Wuyxais 
\ / 

kav Oéedas TH YapiCes. 
The word Baciticoa, though condemned by Phrynichus, is found in PHILE- 
MON, Babylon. in Athen. x11. p. 595. c. The rarer form Bacidwva is also 


used by Menander. See Srurz, de dial. Maced. p.151. LoBrEck, on 
Phrynichus, p. 225. and fol. and MEINEKE, on Menand. p. 280. and 362. 


ri ~ ~ , 
“Q) vous pov, 4 dravora, 
of o) ° , 
ETETE (LET EOEVA® 
A ‘ \ o 
Kat OTEKW VA kov(ovAalw 


Wy / 
O1l OVOUA TOVOEVA. 
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My heart is closed, as in Khania 
The gate when day is o'er: 
Nor will it ope or smile again, 


As it was wont before!®. 


O thou afflicted heart of mine, 
Who heaves a sigh for thee? 

Who can thy sufferings declare ? 
Who tell thy misery’ ? 


Be Heav’n my witness that I love; 
The Lord doth know my pains, 

He who together draws the clouds, 
Who thunders, and who rains”’. 


PEKAciOws fF KAapdovAa Lou 
\ ~ ~ e , 
cav tov Xanwv 4 Topta: 
kat d€v avorye, dev yera, 


kabws é€yéha Tpwra. 


/ 
5 Kapda plov TAaPATOVEpA 
TOwWs COV TAPATOVATAL ; 
ss \ U \ ho 
mows Ta AEyEL TA Yon Cov, 
\ N ~ 
Kal Tos TA OnVaATALS 
\ ~ ’ 
Kyo ayamw oe pa Tov és, 
e re tf \ , 
oO Kuptos TO KATEVEL 
=n) - ~ 
EKElVOS aTTOU ouvvepia, 
9 a \ , 
Kamo povTa, Kal PBpexet. 
The elliptical phrase ua tov és is very common in Crete, and is equivalent 
to a Tov Bedv. The word xaréye: in the next hemistich is the Cretan 
synonym for é£evpex, and is in general use throughout the island: é£evow 
is hardly ever heard. The modern Cretan usage of ua tov és seems to be 
derived from an ancient source. THE SCHOLIAST ON ARISTOPHANES, 
Ran. 1421. "Edos ésti tots dpyaious éviore wy mpostiévat tov Oedv 
eVAaBelias yYdpiv—weste ciety pev pa TOV, Ovoua O& pHKEeTL Tposetvat. 
GREGORIUS, de dialect. Attic. §. Lxx1x. Kai 76 éd\XNeiTTikws dpview, 
fa TOV, pn Tpostibévtes Oedv, “AttTikov éott, Where see KoOENIUS, 
and compare Hrrnporr, on Plat. Gorg. p. 466. e. Ma tov ob ob ye. 
MEINEKE, on Menander, p. 131. 
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Alas! I am of sense bereft 
For love of a Greek maid, 
Whom once, and once alone, I saw, 
At her lattice as she staid”. 


Within my heart a fire doth blaze, 
There too a tree doth grow, 
Which, from the flame’s destructive force, 


Wastes, and will soon lie low”. 


The connexion of the modern Cretan’s religion with 
pictorial representations of the whole celestial hierarchy, 
will sufficiently account for such stanzas as the fol- 
lowing : 

Within a holy church’s walls 
Thy picture will I set, 

Where service duly is performed, 
That none may thee forget®. 


In order fully to enter into the force of this lover’s 
language, we must remember that, throughout Greece, 
the Panaghia is the chief object of the Christian peasant’s 


aA"Ax! Kat xovCovabynka 
dra pas ‘Pwpaias yatipi, 
\ of 4 s U 
THY €10a fLovov pia gopa 


9 AY \ ‘ 
aTto TO mapadupt. 


i KapGovvicria exw oTHV kapoa 
> ef NI N , 4 
K Eva dEVvOpo oTH peon 
9 ’ \ \ , \ / 
kK ato THv Aavpa THY TOAXHY 


i? \ 4 
PapaweTat va NEON. 


=] t > ‘ 
73 is pilav jeyadyv exkAyola 
9 a Q as 
amov va \erToupyaTat 
/ b) , 
Qe va ace ypawyw, ayann pov 


va py o€ AnopovaTat. 
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adoration; and that thus, in his gallantry and devotion 
to his mistress, he declares that he will place her like- 
ness in the church, by the side as it were of the Virgin 
herself. . Though, in all probability, no Cretan peasant 
has ever seen any painting, except those which are hal- 
lowed in his eyes by religious associations, and to which 
not unfrequently his worship is immediately directed, 
yet I find that he renders, in many of his sentimental 
effusions, a somewhat similar tribute to the beauty of 
her whom he loves. 


Now can I do no other thing 
But thy dear likeness take, 
And it within my bosom place, 
And wear it for thy sake™. 


Thy likeness I received, as I 
On England’s waters roved: 
Straight to my bosom it I pressed, 
And cried, My own beloved! 


As we read in an ancient Comic Poet”, 
“Crete consecrates its cypress to the Gods,” 


so, at the present day, the same beautiful tree, which 
abounds throughout the island, serves, at all events in 


*4 Aeév to €uTopw va Kaw adrEws 
pa Ja cas Cwypadicw, 
va ce Pactw oto koppo {sou 


va pty cov Anopovycw. 


“Stns ‘IyyAtéppas ta vepa 
éhaBa tHv ypady cov" 
o TOV koppov pov tyHv éBada, 
kK €lma Kapola dpooia Lov. 
26 HERMIPPUS, in Athenaeus, I. p. 27. f. 
“H 6 Kady Kpyrn kumdpitrov toto Beotow. 
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the metaphors of poetry, as an offering to living objects 
of a sometimes equally idolatrous worship. 


O thou so dearly by me loved! 
Thow rt like the cypress tall, 
And, in thy conversation sweet, 


The words like honey fall”. 


The resemblance between the beauty of the inanimate 
cypress, and that of the living object of the Cretan pea- 
sant’s admiration, is dwelt on in other love-songs; and 
I have more than once heard such an expression as 
‘‘she is tall and beautiful as a cypress.” 

The ancients seem to have perceived the same ana- 
logy between the beauty of women and cypresses, when 
they bestowed on those trees the name of the Graces” ; 
and invented a legend, according to which the virgin 
daughters of Eteocles, on meeting with an untimely 
death, were changed into trees which resembled them 
in their beauty”. Aristaenetus compares the walk of 


27 °Q, tok ayatnwevn jou 
TO pmot cov ’var ceABin, 
\ Ae. U : 
Kal TO poCovapmevto oou 
U > 
pede me CaxKkap evar. 
SeABive is Turkish for xvwapiocos, which latter word is alone used in the 
every-day language of the island. ‘Po(ovauévro is from the Italian ragi- 
onamento, and, like poGovépw, from ragionare, is of common occurrence in the 
daily language of every Cretan. The phrase, méAr mé Caxxap, calls to mind 
Homer, and the Neotéperov cityAwooor méde of Euripides. 

28 GEOPONICA, XI. 4. p. 796. Airrov ai KutTapiccot ovoma éxovot, 
Xapites pev Ova Thy Tép Yur. 

29 GEOPONICA, 1. c. ’Eteokdéous O€ atta: kabeoryiKkaot Tatdes—y7y dé 
éXeovoa TO 7WAVos puta ev0aryh Gora Tals Kopars dvyjke. Other traditions 
are recorded by SERvius, on Aen. 111. 680. Cyparissus Telephi filius 
fuit—Alii hune Cyparissum Cretensem puerum pulcherrimum et castissimum 
fuisse—qui cum castitatem suam incorruptam tenere cuperet, relicta Creta 


ad Orontem fluvium, et montem Cassum dicitur pervenisse: atque ibi in 
cypressum arborem commutatus, 
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the celebrated Lais to the graceful motion of the cypress 
or the palm-tree, when gently agitated by the breeze”. 


My slender little cypress-tree, 
With red cap on thy head! 
Who'll be that happiest of men, 
Who thee, fair maid, shall wed*. 


The happy consummation wished for in the last 
verse, is also the object of a lover’s prayer and vow, 
in a couplet addressed to the Panaghia. 


To thee a silver girdle now 
I promise, if unite 
Thou wilt, O Virgin, lovers true 


In conjugal delight”. 


I heard many songs in Crete, which were equally 
called Madhinadhas, although they extended to the 
length of several verses. The following is one of these 
more lengthy effusions. It seems to belong to the 
period of the Venetian sway. 


30 ARISTAENETUS, Ep. 1. Badioua tetaypévoy, Bpayd 6, 


WSTTEP 
Ul n , , e -~ 
KUTapLTTOS, 1) PolwE cerdpevos naovyx7y. 


31 A \ u 
L'yvO KUT|apIcoaKi jLov 
4 ’ / 
féE KOKKiVO Kop@aTo, 
\ 4 \ oS 
motos Deer var KouunOny 
\ / r) ‘ 
oTOV to yLov COV TOKATW 3 
32m , 
Taw cov, lavayia pov, 
9 , , 
piav aonpeveav CworTpa 
\ Co , \ & / 
va pas cvouiéns Kal Ty dvw 
/ , 
eis Eva KpepPatocTpwoi. 


On this Christian copy of a heathen original, see MipDLETON, Letter from 
Rome, pp. 151—155. The ballad would belong to the class described by the 
term EYKTIKA, in Proctus, p. 389. ed. Gaisf. Eik«rica pérn éypapeto 


Tots aitoupévors TL Tapa Deov yevéobat, 
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Thou jessamin with lofty top, 
Thou sweet Sitian rose; 
The beauty of thy fairest form 


E’en distant Venice knows. 


Would that to Heaven I could rise, 
That, sitting down, I might, 

With both my pen and book in hand, 
Thy beauties all indite ! 


Thy beauties bright enchant Pashas, 
Thy eyebrows a Vezir: 

Thy body, with its angel-charms, 
Enchants Karavukyr. 


By Heaven! I should be content 
To die, if on thy breast, 
Of beauteous marble-like expanse, 


My hand I once had prest*. 


9 ‘ 
8° yAopovytd jov iacepi 
e 0 3 \ \ ’ 
podov amo THv Znreia, 
e 3 4 9 , 
nH wWLop~ia cou HnKkovaTHKE 


/ Mj , 
peoa otnv Beveria. 


Oa avaBw orovs ovpavous, 
va durdwla, va KaTow, 
va Tapw mévva Kat yapTi 


Ta KaXAN cov va ypavrw. 


Ta Kaddy cov Kpenovv Ilana 
ta “ppvdia cov BeCipn 
TO QYYEALKO Gov TO Kop 


kpeua Kapafouxupn. 


dév OéAw Tapa pia dopa 
Tv xyepa pov va Bavw 
\ Ud , 

Era wappapevea cov BuCia 
9 9 / 3) J , 

kK amwéxei—as amobavw. 


The 
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Some of the little Madhinadhas might seem to be 
meant for the beloved one’s utterance; as in the fol- 
lowing instance. 


Now will I take thee as my love, 
Which thou wast not before: 

A hanger on, as from my ear 
The flower of golden ore™*. 


It must, however, be observed that no woman of 
the island ever sings: and the Sfakian women, whose 
seclusion and reserve is greater than that of the other 
female Cretans, never even dance, except on some great 
religious festivals, and then only with very near rela- 
tions. Manids, who thinks that the readiness, with 
which the women of Mylopdtamo and other parts of 
the island join in the dance, is hardly creditable to 
them, was greatly horrified at the idea of any respectable 


The phrase papuapévea BuGia calls to mind the well-known description of 
EvuRriPipeEs, Hec. 558. 
Mactots 7’ éderEe, oTépva 0’, ws dyadpaTos, 
KaAXoTa* 
but it is hardly the beauty of form, judged of by the eye, to which the modern 
Greek’s metaphor pappapévea Bv(ia applies. The Cretan peasant, who has 
never seen any beautiful work of the sculptor’s art, could scarcely conceive 
Wie einst mit flicehendem Verlangen 
Pygmalion den Stein umschloss, 

and probably means little more than is expressed by the simple words of 
PiauTus, (Pseud. 1. 1.) 

Papillarum horridularum obpressiunculae. 
A similar feeling may have given rise to the comparison with guinces, in 
which many authors delight. ARiIsTOPHANEsS, Ach. 1161. 

Tov titBiwv, ws oxAnpa Kai Kvdwua. 
Thus ARISTAENETUS, Ep. 1. p. 6. ed. Boiss. says, cuowvi@ytes of pacrol, 
which has been well expressed in French ses tetons pommelans. Again, 1. 111. 
p- 14. Tov cvdwviavta tis ToPoupéevyns wactov. LEONIDAS TARENTINUS, 
xu. (Anth. Gr. Tom. I. p. 231.) 

Kai patos, axuns ayyedos, kvdwvia: 
see JACOBS, in Tom. vit. p. 102. 


4° Avann jou dev yoouw 
’ \ \ \ , 
€yw O€ va ce Kanu, 
TaTCEKL Bapakrnoiko 
> Sian 7, , / 
or avtTi wou va ce avo. 


VOL. I. R 
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female’s ever singing; and assured me that it was quite 
impossible for a Greek woman to disgrace herself by 
doing anything so disreputable. 

Having done justice to the tender feelings of the 
Cretan peasant, as expressed in his love-songs, I must 
add, that he not unfrequently gives utterance, in 
the Madhinadha, to hopes of emancipation from his 
present political thraldom. Aspirations after freedom, 
like the following, were doubtless of general occurrence 
during the long, and, in this island, vain struggle for 
independence. 


God, and the Virgin, and the Lord, 
Possess the power to give, 
That we, henceforth, from Moslem rule 


Emancipated live®. 


Thou Most High God whom I adore, 
Who, with thy Angels bright, 

Aloft amid the Heavens dost dwell, 
Assist the Christian fight”: 


3 yy \ +) / 
"Eye: 0 Geos « q Maveye, 
p) nN 7 
k 6 Kupios va doy 
b) \ a ca) \ / 
mo tTwv Tovpkoy ta yepia 
\ as o) i 
va pas édrevlepwon. 
This modern Cretan madhinddha bears some little resemblance, at all events 
in the union of the Virgin with the Deity, to an ancient scolion preserved in 
ATHENAEUS, Xv. p. 694. c. 
IWaddas Tortoyéver advaco’ ‘Abnva, 
op90uv THvde WoL TE Kal ToONITAS, 
atep dXyéwy Kal sTadcewy 


PUA A , 
kat OavdtTwv dwowy, ob TE Kal TaTHp. 


6 °Q. "¥iore Océ fou 
amov cica oTOUS oVpavous, 
ue dAovs TH ayyerous 
Bonba TH X pis travove, 
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The Moslem that they conquer may, 
And thus that they be freed, 
Their Liberty obtaining 
When thou assist’st the deed*. 


7 Tov Tovgkov va wkyoouv 
kat va “AevOEepwllovy, 
« édevfeprav va AaBouv 


ue Oednpa Geov, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


EVENTS AT RHOGDHIA DURING THE WAR. PALAEOKASTRON THE 
SITE OF CYTAEUM. APOLLONIA AT OR NEAR ARMYRO, AND 
MATIUM AT MEGALO-KASTRON. LEPROSY. THE RIVER KAERATOS. 
KAKON-OROS. HERACLEIA. THE RIVER APOSELEMI. AMNISOS. 
SITE OF STRENOS. ARRIVAL AT EPISKOPIANO, NEAR THE SITE 
OF KHERSONESOS. VARIOUS NIGHTLY INMATES OF A GREEK 
CLERGYMAN S HOUSE. 


March 9. 
Tur young man who had the courage to approach 
us last night, was seized, when a mere boy, with others 
of his fellow-villagers, by a party of Mohammedans 
from Megalo-Kastron, and remained as a slave in the 
city for five years. At the time of the second revolt 
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of the Christian population, he had arrived at manhood, 
and, fleeing from his Mohammedan master, joined his 
correligionaries in their struggle’. 

There are only two women out of the whole female 
population of Rhogdhia, who were not enslaved by the 
Mohammedans. Parties used to issue out of Megalo- 
Kastron, and to carry off five, ten, or twenty women 
at a time. The slave-market of Alexandria was the 
destination of many of them. The last return of any 
of these unfortunate women to their native land took 
place nearly a year ago. ‘Two then came back from 
Egypt, where many still remain in bondage. 

Rhogdhia formerly contained nearly eighty families : 
there are now only twenty-five. The houses of the 
present Rhogdhians are all of recent construction, their 
old habitations having been entirely destroyed by the 
Mohammedans. 

A descent of about half an hour from this _pic- 
turesque village brings us to the ruins of a Venetian 
fortress called Palaedkastron, and situated near the sea- 
side, to the west of Rhogdhia. I believe Palaedkastron 
to be the site not only of a Venetian castle, but of an 
ancient city. 

Cytaeum is mentioned by Pliny*, who places it be- 
tween Panormus and Apollonia, by Ptolemy*, and by 
Stephanus of Byzantium‘. The poet Nonnus has also 
noticed it’. It appears clear that Pliny’s list is more 
correct than Ptolemy’s, in our present editions of him, 
on this part of the coast. We have already seen where 
Panormos was situated®; and I suppose this Palaed- 


1 "Eqevya kali éwypa TO ToueKe pov. 

SPIN YUN cH 1v. 20. 3 PTOLEMY, Geograph. 111. 17. 

4 STEPHANUS ByZANT. v. Kita—éotTt kai Kitavov wédis Kpn7ns. 

5 NoNNUS, XIII. 237. Kat dotea kaka Kutaiov, an extraordinary usage 
of the plural. I should like to find kai @X\oea cada Kutaiov: compare 
v. 288. of the same book, where the true reading is doubtless kai adcea 
kaa Avxaiov, and where the corruption has seized not on adcea as in the 
first passage, but on Auxaiov, which has given way to Kutaiov. 

§ Above, pp. 157-158. 
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kastron to be the site of the ancient Cytaeum. The 
existence here of a regularly constructed Venetian fort- 
ress, accounts for the disappearance of all such remains 
as might have indicated the site of the ancient city. It 
may perhaps be objected that the term Palaedkastron 
is applied to the mere ruins of the Venetian fortress. 
I reply that Palaedkastron is rarely a designation of 
middle-age remains, which are generally called Kastélia ; 
and, a fact of much more importance to decide this 
question, I find the place mentioned, under the same 
name of Palaedkastron, in the very deliberations of the 
Venetians respecting the propriety of erecting the fort- 
ress on the spot’; so that the epithet, as usual, indicates 
the existence of an ancient site. 

No Cretan city has experienced a harder fate, since 
the revival of letters, than the unfortunate Cytaeum. 
Domenico Negri, Ferrarius, and most of the early geo- 
eraphers, placed it at Megalo-Kastron; while others*® 
condemned it to exile near the eastern extremity of the 
island. Meletius states its three supposed sites, and 
rightly objects to the hypothesis of its having been at 
Sitia®. 

7 This I saw in MSS. at Venice. I find in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, an Italian manuscript, entitled, Descrittione de Candia, 
and at fol. 207. are the words ‘‘ La fortezza fatta nuovamente, sopra il sasso 
nominato Paleo castro, spazza tutto il porto, e disloggia ogni sorte di vascello.” 
The MS. volume is marked R. 4. 6. 

8 BELON, for instance; see his Singularitez etc. fol. 7. He was probably 
struck by a fancied resemblance in sound, as TOURNEFORT Says (p. 31.) that 
‘* Tia Sude semble conserver encore quelques restes du nom de Cydonia,”’ that 
is Novéa, the present name of the fortress and gulf, (on the etymology of which 
word see Du Cange and Koray, cited above at p. 189.) resembles Kudwvia: 
which it does just as much as Sw and Chi resemble each other when pro- 
nounced by an Italian. 

9 MeLETivus, Geograph. p. 409. Kuratov Noyidfover Ties, OTL avTO 
va elvar 7) vuy Kavora. Kat addXor Aéyouow, dtt TO Kutatov va elvar 1 
Sirtia, aN’ atrn cTiberar eis TO "AvaToX.Kdv pépos. Kal dou StL va 
eivat ) Podokia. La Fraschia is the name of this spot in Venetian writers : 
the Capo della Fraschia is the Dium promontory. Mr SrrBeEr, Reise, 
Vol. 11. p. 269. supposes two towns of the name Cytaeum (Kvvavoy): in 


order, I suppose, that he may have the pleasure of placing one of them at 
Sitia. 
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I left Palaedkastron at eleven o’clock. The rocks, 
over which our path leads us, are marble and schistose. 
We follow their slope, at no great distance from the 
sea, for half an hour, and then reach the plain; and, 
in ten minutes more, arrive at the mills of Armyro, 
of which a sketch is seen at the head of this chapter. 

Probably Apollonia was situated at Armyré: un- 
doubtedly it must have been on the coast in this neigh- 
bourhood, either here or a little nearer to Megalo- 
Kastron, for instance, at the mouth of the Ghidfiro. 
The words of Stephanus of Byzantium would perhaps 
induce us to assign to it the latter position, as nearer 
to Cnossos”. 

I suppose that Megdlo-Kastron itself occupies the 
site of the ancient Matium, the maritime city next to 
the east of Apollonia in Pliny’s list. It is spoken of 
as opposite to the island of Dia”. 

Torres y Ribera has endeavoured to shew that the 
modern Armyré is the site of Amnisos’, which, how- 
ever, I should suppose to have been somewhat to the 
east of Megalo-Kastron’. The locality of Armyro is 
fully described in the work of Dapper”. I am told 
that the water here is bitter during the summer: it is 
very good to drink at present. ‘The peasants say that 
the flood, which issues from under the rocks, has a pas- 
sage of about sixteen miles through the mountains from 


10 STEPHANUS ByZANT. AmoA\wvia—or’ év Kpyntn, weds TH Kvwooa. 

11 Priny, Iv. 20. Panhormum, Cytaeum, Apollonia, Matium. 

122 Priny, l.c. Contra Matium Dia. 

13 TorRES y RiBERA, Periplus Cretae, Cap. xx. p. 220. 

14 See below, pp. 265—267. 

*> DappER, Description exacte des Isles de l’Archipel. In speaking 
of the river he says, ‘“‘ Elle prend sa source—au pied du Mont Strombol, 
d’ou elle sort par une grande ouverture avec tant d’impétuosité, et une si 
grande abondance d’eau, qu’elle forme d’abord un grand lac; en suite elle 
continue a rouler ses eaux avec un cours fort rapide a travers du lac, si bien 
qu’elle fait tourner dix moulins, établis sur ses bords; aprés elle sort de ce lac, 
et se répand dans un lit large, et profond, ou continuant a couler l’espace 
d’environ mille pas, elle forme une riviére qui est fort abondante en poissons, 
et en écrevisses.”’ 
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the district of Mylopdtamo. ‘The quantity of water in 
this now copious stream is so reduced, during the sum- 
mer-time, that the considerable cave from which it 
issues may be then examined. 

An hour’s ride from Armyrd, across the plain, 
brought us to the gates of Megalo-Kastron. In the 
evening I dined with Monsieur Godebout, and had 
great satisfaction in being practically reminded of the 
contrast between a cuisine a la Frang¢aise, and that to 
which I had been of late accustomed, in the cottages 
of the Cretan peasants: 

March il. 

We left Megalo-Kastron at half-past eight. The 
morning is one of those which announce the commence- 
ment of spring. Somewhat more than a mile from the 
eastern gate of the city, we crossed a streamlet, and 
I made a vain search for remains of antiquity near 
the metdékhi on our left, not far from the sea. I 
found several caves in the neighbourhood. We had 
already seen many others in the rocks as we passed. 
A rude wall built up at the entrance of several of 
them had served to render them habitable. They used 
to be occupied by lepers, who, on being attacked by 
their disease, were always driven out of their own vil- 
lages'®. On resuming our route we followed the plain, 
which is almost entirely sterile, for half an hour, and 
then began to wind through a low range of hills, after 
passing which we came out near the sea, and at a 
river too deep to allow of our fording it. We there- 
fore followed its western bank, and, in a few minutes, 


16 Savary, Lettres sur la Gréce, Lettre xxx111. pp. 283—285. and Son- 
NINI, Voyage en Gréce et en Turquie, Tom. 1. pp. 396—399. draw a horrible 
and disgusting picture of the condition and habits of these victims of leprosy. 
When Mr SIEBER visited the island, there were some miserable huts occu- 
pied by them outside the walls of Khania: see his Reise nach der Insel 
Kreta, Vol. 1. pp. 149. and 164. The words lazar (whence lazaretto) and 
leper were formerly used with great latitude, and even those who were lue 
gallica infecti, were called lepers: see REISKE, on the Ceremonies of Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, p. 180, 6. ed. Bonn. or p. 106. B. 3. ed. L. 
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crossed it, over a bridge situated about half way be- 
tween the sea and the village of Kartero. 

The name Karterd reminds us of the river Kaeratos, 
mentioned by Strabo” and other writers’* as flowing past 
Cnossos, which city was once known by the same name 
as the river. There can hardly be a doubt that the 
stream which we have just crossed is this Kaeratos of 
the ancients: it is mentioned not only by the authors 
referred to, but by both a Greek and a Roman poet”. 

Soon after crossing the river, we arrived, being still 
near the shore and only about three hundred paces to 
the west of Kak6n-dros”, at a little rocky hill, on which 
there are vestiges of buildings, together with a cistern 
and slight remains of a wall which surrounded the site. 
These ruins probably do not belong to an earlier 
period than that of the Venetian conquest. But, never- 
theless, the situation of the hill is so well adapted for 
the site of a little Greek town in the early ages, that 
we need not be surprised if the records of the ancient 
geographers indicate to us the existence of a Cretan 
city hereabouts. 

We have already seen”! that Cytaeum was probably 
at Palaedkastron, Apollonia at Armyrd, or near the 
mouth of the Ghidfiro, and Matium on the site of 
Megalo-Kastron. The next city, to the east of Matium, 
of which mention is made by Pliny”, is Heraclea. Pto- 
lemy* merely puts it between the Zephyrian promontory 
and Panormos, and therefore neither helps nor impedes 
us In our attempt to determine its precise situation. 


17 STRABO, x. §. 8. p. 240. ed. Tzschuck. 7’ExaXeito 6 1} Kywocods 
Kaipatos mpoTtepov, Ouwvupsos TH TapappéovTt ToTae. 

18 EUSTATHIUS, on Dionys. Perieg. v. 498. Kuwoods—ijtts kai Kai- 
patos ékaXetTO OMwYUMOVTa ToTaNm@ Tie Tapappéovtt, HESYCHIUS, 
Kaipatior. ot Kywotol. amd trotapou. 

19 CaLLIMACHUS, Hymn to Artemis, 44. 

Xaipe 6€ Kaipatos wotapos péya. 
VirGIL, in the Ciris, 113. 
Carpathium fugiens et flumina Caeratea. 
20 To Kakov “Opos. 21 See above, pp. 259-260. 
22 1PTINY, Tv. 20: 23 PTOLEMY, Geograph. p. 91. 
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From Strabo*! we know that Heracleion was the port 
of Cnossos in the age of Minos; and the Anonymous 
Coast-Describer® mentions it as twenty stades distant 
from its chief city. Its name is simply given by 
Stephanus of Byzantium, as the seventeenth of his 
twenty-three Heracleas. Although the Kcclesiastical 
notices make no mention of this place as a Bishop’s see, 
yet there is found among the subscriptions to the pro- 
ceedings of the seventh General Council, which was held 
at Nicaea, along with other Cretan Prelates, Theodoros 
Bishop of Heracleopolis”. It is needless to notice the 
supposition of a Geographer”, who lived upwards of 
three hundred years ago, and considered Cape Sidhero 
as the Zephyrian promontory, and described the ancient 
Heraclea as having existed at Sitia. 

After leaving the probable site of Heraclea we crossed 
a streamlet and commenced our ascent of Kakdn-6ros: 
we were the greater part of an hour in winding round 
the northern face of the mountain”. The Venetian 


24 STRABO, x. §.7. fin. p. 239. ed. Tzschucke. “Eyer 6’ éaivetov +6 
‘“HpadkAetov 1) Kvwoods. 

25 Srapiasmus, in Geograph. Graec. Min. Tom. 11. p. 500. ed. Gail. 
Ilodts éoriv. exer Ayméva Kai Owe? dtd otadiwy Kk’ médis KetTat Movysds, 
where the last word is doubtless corrupt. Probably Apviods should be read, 
as ManNnertT, Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, Vol. viit. p. 700. 
conjectured. > 26 See CORNELIUS, Creta Sacra, 1. p. 254. 

27 DomENICO NEGRI, Lib. xr. p. 347. ed. Basil. 1557. 

°8 This winding road is represented in the 29th plate of Marco Bos- 
cuini’s work, Il Regno tutto di Candia, ec. ed. 1651. In the Italianized 
title, “‘ Cacco Noros,”’ one almost loses the Kaxov "Opos of the Greeks. This 
tendency to separate the final » from an adjective or article, and prefix it to 
the following word, is general. Thus Mr Sieber, who was entirely ignorant 
of the language of the country, has placed on his map a town Nistrona instead 
of Istrona: he had heard a Cretan mention tov "Iotpwva, and supposed the 
name to be to Nictpwva. Thus CHANDLER wrote Nonoi instead of Oenoe; 
see above, p. 25. and thus we have in Lapie a Cretan village Nipo, which has 
always been called Ipo by its inhabitants. The Greek name of this mountain 
however is not so totally marred and changed in Boschini’s Cacco Noros as 
that of Mount Hymettus became in its Italian appellation of, not Monte 
Imetto, but Monte Matto, Mad-Mountain. The most singular part of the 
Attic story is that this new appellation was received back from the Italians, 
and Tpedo Bovvd, ot Dehli Dagh, became the common name of the mountain. 
See DopwELL’s Tour, Vol. 1. p. 483. 
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paved or pitched road still exists, and is, in many places, 
supported by a wall on our left. To have passed one 
of these old Venetian roads is always a satisfaction to 
the traveller who values either his horse’s knees or his 
own neck. Almost immediately after leaving the moun- 
tain we crossed the winter-stream Armelidhes, and, fol- 
lowing the shore for about half a mile, arrived at a little 
hut dignified by the name of. Kaentrio-khani. ‘At the 
end of another half mile we passed the village of Gurnes 
on our right, and crossed a river which flows by a place 
called Andpolis, at some distance up in the hills. 
Shortly after crossing this river we turned off to the 
right, and soon began to see marks of cultivation, and 
indications of our approach to a more considerable vil- 
lage than we had passed this morning, in the corn-fields, 
olive-trees, and vineyards, which we observed. In less 
than half an hour we arrived at Guves, a village of 
between forty and fifty houses, chiefly inhabited by 
Christians. There are many carob-trees in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place. 

I found here a person who, in answer to my inquiries, 
told me that there is a cave near the sea, and close by 
the river Aposelémi. I was delighted at the news, for 
I felt satisfied that I had not as yet seen any traces 
of Amnisos in my- researches between this place and 
Megalo-Kastron, and when I left Gives it was with 
every hope that I should find Tithyia’s cave, and the 
place where Ulysses landed, when 


A violent wind 
Had driven him from Malea, while he sought 
The shores of Troy, to Crete. The storm his bark 
Bore into the Amnisos, for the cave 
Of Tlithyia known: a dangerous port: 
With difficulty did he ‘scape the gales”. 


29 ODYSSEY, x1x. 186. 
Kai yap tov Kpitynvde xatyyayev ts dvénoro, 
iéuevov Tooinvoe, wapawayEaca Made" 
otynoe 0 év Apviow, 00t Te owéos Hidebvins, 


’ ta ~ , id , 
ev Atuéoww Yadetrotou poyis 0 bwadv&ev déddas. 
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Strabo tells us that Minos used as his port Amnisos, 
where there was a temple of Ilithyia*®; and we learn 
from Pausanias*!, that the Cretans used to believe Ili- 
thyia to have been born there. It is amusing to read 
Eustathius’s notice of the etymological propriety of 
assigning to that Goddess a place called Amnisos”. Be- 
sides the city and port, with their celebrated cavern and 
temple, there was a river known by the same name™, 
which was a favourite resort of Artemis™, and her at- 
tendant nymphs”. | 

Dionysius Periegetes*® has thought proper to use the 
word Amnisos where we should rather have expected 
him to name the whole island: he says, ‘ many islands 
are seen to the north of Amnisos.” Its frequent men- 


30 STRABO, X. p. 476. Mivw 6€ pao émieiw ypiocactat To Apvica, 
dtou TO THS HideOvias tepov. 

31 PAUSANIAS, I. p.42. Kpyres 6€ ywpas THs Kvwoias év Aprioe 
yévecOar vowigovow HiXeiduav. 

32 EUSTATHIUS, on Odyss. T. p. 1861. Ildvu 6€ émidcEiws 6 puOos 
ewe €Eato Tov ‘Auviccdy TH EHiderOvia eis dvatpiBiv, émwedn TO Bpédos 
Tyuikauta eis pas éhevOer, Brrep HideOvias epyov éoriv, ws kal n Idtas 
édjAwoev, oTnvika od ObvaTtat mévety KaTa YaoTpds. TOUVTO yap 6 Auvioods 
ws old TLS auEviaods TH HXw THS NéEEws TWapawitTeTaL. 

33 Nonnus, Dionys. vir. 115. 

Teitovos Apvicoto Nexwiov éspaxev VOwp. 
Suripas, Apmvicds, wotauos Kpytns. SCHOL. BREvV. on Odyss. T. v. 188. 
Apvicds, mots Kal jwotauos Kpyntns. SCHOL. AMBR. B. Apmvisds—éortu 
dé Kal wotanos Kpytyns. SCHOLIA ON CALLIMAcHUs, Hymn to Ar- 
temis, 15. Amvicds, twotauds Kpyrtns. 

34 APOLLONIUS RuHoDIUS, I11. 877. 

"He kai ‘Auvicoto Nocooauévn TWoTaoto 
Xpvoetors Antwis ép dpuacw éoTnvia. 

35 CaALLIMACHUS, Hymn to Artemis, 15. 

Aos 6€ pot dudimodovs Auvioidas eixoot visqas. 
STEPHANUS BYZANT. ‘Apvicds wodis Koytys. ai TovtTov vipgar Auu- 
oiddes Kat Amytoides, a passage in which it has been conjectured by several 
learned men that «ai wotapoés has fallen out before Kpij7ns, but where, per- 
haps, it is still more likely that zorayos should be received instead of the 
present reading wos. Artemis and her attendant nymphs delighted to fre- 
quent rivers, and never dwelt in cities. See SPANHEIM, on the passage of 
Callimachus just quoted. 

36 Dionysius PERIEGETES, v. 498. 


IIo\Aai & Apvicoto Bopedtepat opswvTat. 
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tion by poets, as connected with the Ilithyian worship, 
may have given it a sufficient celebrity to have rendered 
his expression intelligible to the majority of his readers”. 
The Panopolitan Poet, when describing the residence of 
the Cnossian Asterios, on the banks of the Phasis, speaks 
of the Cretan stream Amnisos, which the hero had left 
behind him in his native land®. 

_ The river Aposelémi is only about a mile from 
Gives. Before we reached this stream, we passed on 
our left the church of Haghios Gheoérghios, near which 
there used to be several houses. They are now in ruins, 
as is the church, to which however the Papas of Guves 
comes and officiates annually on April 23d (O.S8.), the 
day of its patron Saint. Just below the church, we see 
on the shore the wreck of an Egyptian corvette. She got 
ashore here and was lost in December last: she brought 
Mehmét-Ali’s final orders, in consequence of which 
more than thirty Cretans were executed immediately 
after, without even the semblance of justice or law. 
It is a pity that the despatches were not lost as well 
as the vessel. A guard of thirty Arab soldiers is sta- 
tioned on the shore to prevent any one from stealing 
from the wreck. One would have supposed that the 
government might long ago have removed every thing 
capable of being saved, and thus have dispensed with 
continuing their guard. 

We now cross a bridge over the Aposelémi, the 
rapid stream which flows from the mountains of Las- 
sithi, and carries off all the waters which pass through 
the great katavothra of the Lassithian plain. I shall 
have to speak of it again on visiting Avdht and Las- 
sithi. After descending from the mountains, it flows 
through a rich and pleasant valley, where, if it were 


37 See BERNHARDY, on Dionys. p. 655. 
38 NONNUS, XIII. 250. 
Tlawoxopou 6é 
twatpiov Auvicoto poov Kpntaiov éacas, 
aidouévors oTopatecct vo0ov wie Paciwos tdwo. 
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necessary to determine the favourite haunts of Artemis 
and her nymphs, we should believe them to have <“ dis- 
ported on its margent green.” At present my hopes 
were directed to the cavern of Ilithyia. I found the 
grotto”, spoken of by the stupid Guvian who accom- 
panied me, to be nothing more than an artificial cistern, 
which in all likelihood had been constructed in the time 
of the Venetians. 

Notwithstanding the ill success of my inquiries, I 
still feel satisfied that the site of Amnisos and its cavern 
must exist somewhere in this neighbourhood. In less 
than an hour after leaving the river, we reached Kher- 
sdnesos**: in its immediate neighbourhood alone we 
saw marks of cultivation. A mile farther on is the 
village of Episkopianéd, a name which reminds us that 
Khersonesos was a bishopric. The remains of the 
ancient city are down on the shore about a mile off. 

The existence of these ruins, close to a little port 
on the shore, and the actual names of the villages of 
Khersénesos and Episkopiand, sufficiently prove that 
we are near what was once the port of Lyttos and 
subsequently became an episcopal city. A place called 


39"Eva omyjAaov was his expression: it is singular that the words 
pia orépvyn never escaped him. répyvy is constantly used to denote a cis- 
tern, and, like the French and English words, has an Italian origin.’ We 
sometimes find a place, where there are cisterns, called Sternes (2tépvais), or, 
as a Cretan would most likely call it, 7G Ztépvais, (eis Tas Utépvas.) I 
mention this on account of an observation of Professor Hoeck, who, misled 
by the resemblance between this modern Greek word and the name of an 
ancient Cretan city Strenos, observes that there is a place called Sterne, on the 
Akrotéri near Khania, meaning, I suppose, that the name might be a corrup- 
tion of that of the ancient city. I know not where to place this Strenos. Ste- 
phanus of Byzantium mentions it, on the authority of Herodotus, as a Cretan 
city, (STEPHANUS BYZANT. Xtpivos, ‘Hpddotos eBddun, woris Kpnrixy. 
TO €0vikov Utprvios, Ws Paloros Paiatios), and no further notice is found 
of it either in Herodotus or in any other author. On referring to my list of 
the villages of Apokorona I find the real name of the place in question is 
Xerostérni, which sufficiently declares its own meaning, and prevents the 
possibility of any connexion with Strenos. Pococke too mentions the village 
of *“‘Sternes”’ and its cisterns. 

40 Xepodvyaos, called more commonly Xepooovyncos by the Greeks. 
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Lytto, where ancient remains are still found, is about 
eight or ten miles up in the mountains to the south of 
these villages. 

The mistake of D’Anville*!, Mannert*? and Cramer®, 
as well as of the Venetian Senator Cornaro** and the 
German traveller Sieber“, in supposing Khersonesos to 
have been at Spina Longa, is too palpable to require any 
investigation. Professor Hoeck has shewn the impossi- 
bility of that city having been so far to the east; and 
even Pococke*”? was aware of its true situation, for he 
says that he had designed to have gone further to. the 
east than Megalo-Kastron, ‘“‘at least as far as Cerro- 
neso,” which is rightly laid down in his map, and of 
which he adds: “it is now called Cheronneso; it is a 
Bishop’s see where there are some ruins.” 

On arriving at Episkopiand I went to the house of. 
of the Priest, who accompanied me down to Palaedpolis, 
the site of the ancient city on the shore. I had not 
time, before sunset, to examine, with sufficient attention, 
its existing remains; and found that it would be ne- 
cessary to visit them again the following morning®*. I 
therefore returned to my quarters at Episkopiando. 

Whatever may have been the comfort or splendour 
with which the former ecclesiastical dignitaries of the 


41. D’ANVILLE, Oeuvres, (Géographie ancienne abrégée,) Tom. It. 
p. 191. ed. Par. 1834. ‘Cette ville Lyctos avoit un port appelé Cherronesus, 
qui convient 4 ce qu’ on nomme Spina Longa, quoique le nom de Cherronesi 
soit aujourd’hui transporté au port Tigani.”’ 

“2 MANNERT, Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, Vol. vir. p. 702. 

43 CraMER, Description of Ancient Greece, Vol. 111. pp. 370 and 388. 

4* CORNELIUS, Creta Sacra, 1. p. 258. 

45 SIEBER, Reise nach der Insel Kreta, Vol. 1. p.299, and Vol. 11. 
p. 265. Mr Sieber slept at Guves, (Vol. 1. p. 274.) and we find him next, 
after he had crossed the Aposelémi, at Malia, (p. 276.) to reach which place 
he must have passed either through the modern village of Khersénesos, or 
over the ruins of the ancient city. 

46 Horck, Kreta, Vol. 1. pp. 408, 409. 

47 PocockE, Vol. 11. Part 1. p. 258. 

*8 On the morning of the next day, March 12, 1834, I examined the site 
of Khersonesos: on the 14th, that of the Homeric city of Miletos, at which 
considerable remains of walls of polygonal masonry, both of the acropolis and 

city, 
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place lived, nothing could be more meagre than our 
fare in the house of the Papas. With considerable 
difficulty three eggs and an oke of milk were found in 
the village. | 

After this sorry meal we tried to sleep. The Papas, 
his wife“, two tall daughters, two full-grown sons, some 
younger children, two asses, two cows, and a young calf 
were the ordinary nightly inmates of the single apart- 
ment of the cottage; and to their number my party 
was now added. We seem to be transported back 
more than three thousand years, to the time 


Cum frigida parvas 
Praeberet spelunca domos, ignemque laremque 
Et pecus et dominos communi clauderet umbra. 


The presence of four-legged animals was far from 
being the only source of discomfort which we found in 
the priest’s cottage. I might speak of other innu- 
merable companions of our couch “from dewy eve till 
morn,” who probably thought us entitled, as strangers 
and guests, to their peculiar and unceasing attentions 
throughout the live-long night”. 


city, are still seen. In the following week I discovered vestiges of other 
ancient cities, in the district of Mirabéllo, the names and situations of which 
are laid down in my map. In the subsequent month of June I spent two 
days at Lytto, where I copied a great number of inscriptions. I am compelled 
to leave my travels in these parts of the island undescribed, at all events at 
present; and shall resume my personal narrative, in the next chapter, at 
Hierapetra. 

49 Whose appellation is always 7 Harada. 

50 Surely the Greeks must be hardened against such attacks by their 
habitual exposure to them. Woe betide the traveller, in these countries, if 
his skin is not made of ‘‘impenetrable stuff;” for his arrival in a Greek 
cottage acts like a talisman, and he at once sees many of his dark-coloured 
and active enemies spring upon him, even in the broad light of day. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DEPARTURE FROM HIERAPETRA. MYRTOS. THE GIANT'S TOMB. 
SYKOLOGO. IGNORANCE OF THE PEASANTS. A MENDICANT 
MONK. ST ANTONIOS AND ASCLEPIOS. HAGHIO VASILI. ARVI. 
DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT SARCOPHAGUS. MOUNT ARBIOS. 
VIANO, PERHAPS THE SITE OF BIENNOS. LEGEND OF OTOS AND 
EPHIALTES. CONTEST BETWEEN ZEUS AND THE GIANTS. CON- 
NEXION OF CRETE WITH NAXOS. PRODUCE OF THE EPARKHIA 
OF RHIZO-KASTRON. 


March 26. 

AT noon to-day I set out from Hierapetra', intend- 
ing to return along the south side of the island towards 
Rhithymnos and Khanié. As we followed the shore 
in our westerly course, we were nearly an hour in the 
plain which surrounds the Kastéli, as the town of Hiera- 
petra is commonly called. Less than two thirds of the 
plain is now cultivated; on leaving it we observed the 
village of Anatolé, and its white tower, distant about 
three miles to the north-west. The road to Myrtos, 
after leaving the plain, passes through hills, presenting 
points of view which are sometimes picturesque, and is 
never very far from the sea, although it was only once 
actually in sight. In one or two places I noticed great 


1 Which place I again visited in the following month of August, and 
of the ruins of which I may hereafter speak. 


VOL. I. Ss 
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masses of gypsum near the shore. On crossing the river 
at Myrtos, we entered the eparkhia of Rhiz6-kastron, 
bounded to the north by Lassithi and Pedhiddha, and 
to the west by Mesara. It is chiefly mountainous, 
abounding in springs and rivulets: most of its villages 
are surrounded by fine groves of olive-trees. 

At a distance of about six miles from Myrtos, and 
after a ride of about two hours through a fine moun- 
tainous country, we reached a considerable elevation 
above the level of the sea, and arrived at a raised ridge 
of earth called “the Giant’s tomb’.” Its length is near 
forty paces: there are two olive-trees at its western end. 
The elevation seems to be natural. About a mile to 
the west of it is a fountain. 

I find that the grandson of Apokhaps, the Saracenic 
conquerer of Crete, had the epithet Tesserakontapekhys 
applied to him. The identity between this appellation 
of Babdel and the name of the elevated ridge in ques- 
tion is curious’. 

In much more ancient times we find legends of 
mythical personages, the belief in whose existence and 
exploits in this part of the island, is perhaps still more 
likely to have given rise to the name of the place. It 
will, however, be soon enough to examine the story of 
Otos and Ephialtes on finding the site of the city 
Biennos. 

It being now almost sunset I thought it prudent, 
instead of going on to Haghio Vasili this evening, to 
turn off to the left soon after passing the fountain. 
After going about a mile to the southward, we arrived 
at the village of Sykoldgo. The chief produce of its 
fields is corn, although it possesses wine and oil enough 
for its own consumption. 

Many coins were brought to me: they were almost 
all Venetian. Out of a party of half a dozen Greeks 

2 Tov capavtarnxov TO wvjpa, the tomb of the man forty cubits high. 


3 GENESIUS, p. 22. A. ed. Ven. or p. 47. ed. Bonn. aimov de Bap- 
eX ,—w TEeToapaKkovTaTNHXUS TO eTwWVUMOY. 
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not one knows the year, or has any idea of an era. 
They reckon neither from Christ nor Mohammed; but 
tell me that they believe in Christ: on my asking who 
he was, they answer, ‘‘ How should we know? we are 
ignorant peasants, and only know how to cultivate our 
fields and vineyards.” Scarcely any Cretan Greeks, 
except some of the Patéres in the monasteries, have ever 
heard of the Christian era; but they all date events one 
by another. Thus, in Crete, the year of the great earth- 
quake ; the time when Khadji Osman-pasha was governor 
of Khania; the outbreaking of the Greek revolution ; 
the peace of Khusein-bey ; the war of Khadji Mikhali; 
and the final submission to the Egyptians, are the prin- 
cipal epochs to which all the events of the last five-and- 
twenty years are referred. 

A priest of Sykoldgo, my host and his wife all 
contribute to increase my stock of Madhinadhas‘*. 


In me behold the lightning’s son, 
The thunder’s dearest child: 
Therefore my thunderbolts I hurl, 


And cause the snow-storm wild°. 


While wandering through the world I’ve turned 
On east and west my gaze; 

But face like thine I ne’er beheld, 
Bright as the diamond’s blaze®. 


“ Some of those which I obtained here are given above, in Chapter xv11. 


: "Eyw "yar o adorparys madi, 
> 9» Aa ’ r 
k état Bpovtys ayou, 
kal Bedw oTpapTa Kal Bpovte, 


kar ber\w pikTw Vion. 
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Z Odov Tov Kkoopov eyupioa, 
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TOVEVTL KA AeBavtu 
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March 27. 

A Patéras, sent on a circuit by the monastery of 
Haghios Antdnios, which is situated in Mesara, and not 
far from Fair Havens, is now in this village endeavouring 
to obtain eleemosynary contributions to enable himself 
and his fellows, as he says, again to cultivate the pos- 
sessions of the monastery. Its Hegumenos fled, during 
the revolution, to a metékhi belonging to them near 
Smyrna, where he still resides. ‘The donation which 
the monk generally succeeds in obtaining, is sometimes 
bestowed in money, but more commonly in oil, of which 
each family gives one, two, or three okes, according to 
its means. Any other contribution in kind is also wil- 
lingly taken. ‘To enable the mendicant monk to carry 
off all these gifts, he is accompanied by an attendant 
and a mule: so that the animal performs a similar reli- 
gious service to that discharged by the ass of Apuleius’. 

It seems that the site of Leben, and therefore the 
ruins of its celebrated temple, must be in the neigh- 
bourhood of that monastery. Thus St Antonios exer- 
cises, on the Cretans of the present day, claims similar, 
in all probability, to those of his neighbour and pre- 
decessor Asclepios in ancient times’. 

A ride of little more than an hour from Sykoldégo 
brought us to the village of Lower Pévkos, about which 
are many fine platanes, with a few olive-trees interspersed 

7 APULEIUS, Metamorph. viii. 174. ‘*Stipes aereas, immo vero et argen- 
teas, multis certatim offerentibus, sinu recepere patulo: nec non et vini cadum, 
et lactem, et caseos, et farris et siliginis aliquid, et nonnullis hordeum Deae 
gerulo donantibus, avidis animis corradentes omnia, et sacculos huic quaestui 


de industria praeparatos farcientes, dorso meo congerunt.’’ The English Poet 
Laureat, SKELTON, Colyn Clout, 


And for to have his fees, 
Some to gather cheese, 
Lothe they are to lese 
Eyther corn or mault, 
Sometime meale and sault, 
Sometime a bacon flicke 
That is three fingers thycke 
Of larde and of greace, 
Their couent to encrease. 


8 Above, pp. 122—-124. and ApuLeEtus, Ll. c. 
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among them. Manias found several persons of his ac- 
quaintance here, as was the case in most places where 
I stopped throughout the island. In less than half an 
hour after leaving Pévkos we arrived at Haghio Vasili, 
which we found almost deserted, nearly all its inha- 
bitants being out gathering their olives. 

We left Haghio Vasili at twelve, and, after descend- 
ing towards the sea for somewhat more than two miles, 
came in sight of the coast, from the summit of a steep 
range of rocks running nearly due east and west. They 
are distant only about a mile from the sea. From this 
place I was nearly half an hour in descending by a zig- 
zag path along the face of the hills, down into the little 
plain of Arvi. It produces corn, and is about six hun- 
dred paces long, and two hundred paces wide. On my 
left I notice a river which flows through the plain to 
the sea: it is the same that we have already crossed 
twice this morning, and passes through a narrow cleft 
in the rocks which bound the plain on its northern side. 
The appearance of the cleft is picturesque: wild carobs 
and cypresses have fixed themselves wherever a handful 
of earth has made it possible for them to take root: and 
so little earth is there in these crevices that the trees 
seem to grow out of the solid rock. 

The Melidte employed by Sir Pulteney Malcolm 
to make excavations in Crete, heard, when at Haghio 
Vasili, a few months since, of the discovery, many years 
ago, near the shore at Arvi, of a monument of ancient 
art. It was broken in pieces by the peasants, when 
they found it, probably to see whether gold was con- 
tained within its solid marble: and several fragments 
of it were found by the Melidte, in the houses of pea- 
sants in this neighbourhood. A few hours excavation, 
at the spot pointed out to him near the shore, brought 
to light many additional pieces. When I saw the man 
a fortnight ago, at Megélo-Kastron, he assured me that 
he had obtained every single fragment of the monument. 
The account which he gave of the parts which he had 
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found, left no doubt that they must have formed a 
sarcophagus’. 

On going down close to the shore, I see the spot 
where the fragments were found: the excavators have 
left several fragments of marble, and the massive orna- 
mented covering of the sarcophagus. On some of the 
fragments now lying here are parts of a horse—his 
quarter and tail, foreleg and shoulder; a young female 
head and many smaller pieces. No traces are any longer 
discernible of the walls of a city, or of any ancient build- 
ings; but I am assured by inhabitants of the village 
of Haghio Vasili, that they can remember the times 
when there still existed several remains of ancient walls : 
they were chiefly used in building the church. 

We learn from Stephanus of Byzantium, that there 
was a Mount Arbios in Crete, where Zeus Arbios was 
honoured, and that the inhabitant of the Mountain was 
called an Arbian”’. 

I suppose the site of the Arbios-Zeus-worship to 
have been on the rocks which we have just passed; and 
that, in ancient times, the ‘“‘ Arbian” may have dwelt 
in and cultivated this little plain. 

On going westward from the plain of Arvi, we fol- 
low the shore for about half an hour. Great masses of 
imbedded shells are seen in the rocks, to the height of 
near fifty feet above the sea-level. ‘There are some very 
large masses of gypsum or selenite seen here. After 
leaving the sea, we are twenty-five minutes in traversing 
an uncultivated plain, and then begin to ascend, and 
leaving the Kastel-Keraton of the Venetians on our left, 
arrive at Vidnos about two hours after leaving Arvi. 

The name of the village Vidnos, written in modern 
Greek Bianos", reminds us that there was formerly a 
place called Biennos in Crete. We learn from the Coast- 


® See Vol. 11. Chapter xx1. 

10 STEPHANUS BYZANTINUS, Apfis—éore kai év Kpynty “Aptos opos, 
evOa Tiwatat ApRios Levis. "ApBios otv 0 KaTouK@y TO OpoSs. 

“H Biavo. 
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describer’’, that it was a small city at some distance from 
the sea. He places it midway between Hierapytna, and 
Leben, the most eastern of the two parts of Gortyna. 
All these indications agree very well with the situation 
of this place, the name of which is so slightly altered 
from that of the ancient city. 

There can be no doubt but that the Blenna of the 
Peutinger table is the Bienos of the Coast-describer. 
We find in Hierocles™ this city’s name under the form 
Bienna. He places it between Inatos and Hierapytna. 
According to the Peutinger Table, Bienna was twenty 
miles distant from Hierapytna: we should have found 
about twenty miles between Hierapytna and this place, 
if we had not gone out of our way to visit Arvi. The 
same table fixes Bienna at thirty miles from Arcadia. 
Now, as the bird flies, this place is somewhat less than 
thirty miles from Kritsa, where, as we shall hereafter 
see, Arcadia in all probability existed; but the lofty 
mountains of Lassithi are interposed between the two 
sites, and therefore, to avoid those almost impassable 
elevations, the road between them may have taken a 
southern or even a south-easterly direction at first after 
leaving Arcadia, and may thus have been rendered 
somewhat longer than it would otherwise have been. 

Although neither the name nor situation of Vidno, 
with its river and plain, are distinguishable in Lapie, 
I find the ‘Valle di Vianes” rightly laid down by 
Boschini in his first map, which he calls “Il Regno 
di Candia.” 


12 TRIARTE, p. 492. GarL, Geographi Graeci Minores, T. 11. p. 495. ’Aaro 
Iepas Ivdvns eis Bievoy orad. 6. TwoXidpiov éxtiv avexov THs Badacons. 
"Amd Buévov eis AéBnvav orad. 6. For avéxoy it has been proposed to 
read améxov. 1 feel no doubt that po’ must in each case have been the 
distance given by the author. Three hundred and forty stades is nearly the 
real distance between Hierapytna and Leben, and Vidno is about midway 
between their sites. 

13 HIEROCLES, Synecdemus, p. 649. ed. Wess. (quoted by CORNELIUS, 
Creta Sacra, Tom. 1. p. 234.) "Ivatos, Brévva, ‘leparridva. 

14 Segm. viii. ed. Lips. 1824. 
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The site of Biennos has been supposed to have been 
near Cape Sidhero. Undoubtedly such a situation may 
be consistent with the distance of the Peutinger Table, 
but thus the author of the Periplus, the testimony of 
which is quite conclusive as to the situation of Biennos 
with respect to Leben and Hierapytna, is totally dis- 
regarded. If we could suppose Biennos to have been 
near Cape Sidhero, there too we find legends, of much 
less antiquity, it is true, than those, already alluded to, 
respecting Otos and Ephialtes, which tell of the discovery 
of the bones and skulls of giants, many of whom were 
eight or ten times the size of common men”. 

Other remains are spoken of as found, by whom I 
know not, near the south shore, at a considerable distance 
to the east of Haghii Saranta: and Dr Cramer supposes 
that they “may possibly correspond with the ancient 
Bienna or Biennos, since we know from the Table 
and Maritime Itinerary that it was situated in this 
direction.” We have seen that the Maritime Itinerary 
places Biennos to the west of Hierapytna, while the site 
spoken of by Dr Cramer is above twenty miles to the 
east of that place”. 

The giant’s tomb, which we saw yesterday, is fitly 
found in the neighbourhood of Biennos. ‘The contest 
of Otos and Ephialtes with Ares is said to have taken 
place near this city'*. It ended in the victory of the 


15 ANDREA CoRNARO, Historia di Candia, ap. Connex. Cret. Sacr. 
T. 1. p. 117. 

16 Dr CraMER, Description of Ancient Greece, Vol. 111. p. 373. 

17 Dr Cramer seems here, as in other cases, to have been led into a 
great error, by implicitly following that treacherous guide, Lapie’s Map. I 
observe the ‘‘ruines de Blenna”’ laid down in it a little to the east of the 
Erythraean promontory. Professor Hoeck’s observation, ‘* Die Stellung 
mehrerer alter Staedte bey Lapie erscheint uebrigens in Widerspruch mit alten 
Angaben,” Kreta, Vol. 111. p. x. is so true, that examples of it may be found 
in every part of the island. 

18 STEPHANUS BYZANT. Bievvos, modus Kpytys. ot mév amo Brévvov 
tov Tav Kovpytwv évds' ot 0€ amo THs epi Tov "Apn yeEvomevns Bias, 
iv éevrav0a dacw amo *"Qrov kat ’Edtadtov tav waidwy WWocedavos, 
Kal méeXpe Kat voy Ta Kadovpeva ExaTopqpovia Abeta TH "Apert. 0 TWoXtTHS 


Buiévvios:. 
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giant sons of Aloeus over the god, whom they threw 
into bonds!*. From this violent conflict Biennos is said 
to have derived its name. The Otian plains, so called 
from Otos, who is reported to have been buried there, 
were also in Crete”, and I suppose that the tomb 
which I saw yesterday may be the locality of this old 
tradition. 

Buondelmonti*! speaks of a Cretan city Sarandopolis, 
formerly inhabited by giants, and from which the modern 
eparkhia of Setia derived its name! ‘Traces of the same 
popular notions, of the fifteenth century, are also found 
in the work of Bartolomeo dalli Sonetti, as cited by 
Torres y Ribera”, and again appear in the History of 
Andrea Cornaro”. These traditions, however, point 


9 HomER, II. v. 385. who does not fix the place where the events which 
he describes took place. See also PHorivus, Biblioth. 444. b. 3. and passages 
of CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS and ARNOBIUS, quoted by JoRTIN, in his 
Tracts. 

20 SERViIusS, on Virgil, Aen. 111. 578. ‘* Est in Sicilia, Enceladus; 
Othus, in Creta, secundum Salustium: unde Othii campi.’’? The same words 
are used in BopE’s Scriptores Rerum Mythicarum, Tom. 1. p. 92. (lL. 11. 
c. 53.) 

21 BONDELMONTIUS, Insulae Archipelagi, p. 68. ed. Sinner. ‘ Deinde 
ad Holopixopolim, hodie Istrinam concurro, in qua fons octo molendinorum 
aperitur; et juxta sequendo mare, oppida in summitalibus montium alia, 
quorum in medio Sarandopolis, civitas olim gigantum erat, a qua Sectia 
derivata est.” 

*2 Torres Y Rrpera, p. 55. The order of Bartolomeo seems to bring 
this Sarandopolis into Rhiz6-kastro: ‘‘Candichum, vel Candia, Bicorna, 
Istrina, Cholopixoli, Atali, Cambruxa, Lulachi, Ierapoli, Mileto, Cherso- 
neso, sew Altamura, Serandopoli, gigantwm sedes, Retemo.”? This Isolario 
of Bartolomeo, which is only known to me from Torres y Ribera’s account 
of it, consists wholly of woodcuts and sonnets, descriptive of the islands of 
Greece and Asia Minor. It was published about the year 1480, and is the 
earliest printed work which gave an account of the topography of any part 
of ancient Greece. It was strictly a periplus, as may be seen by the names 
mentioned of Cretan cities. He had been an eye-witness of all that he 
describes to his reader : 


Quindici volte in trireme son stato: 

Ho piu volte ogni insula calcata, 

E porti, e valli, e scogli sporchi e netti. 
Con bossolo per venti ho i capi retti, 
Colle mie proprie man picta ho ciaschuna, 
Col stilo in charta ciaschuna ho segnata. 


°° As cited in CorNELIUS, Creta Sacra, Tom. 1. p. 117. 
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rather to the lofty mountain chain, between the districts 
of Hierapetra and Sitia, than to this eparkhia of Rhiz6- 
kastron, as the region where the giants formerly 
flourished. 

We learn also from Diodorus of Sicily* that one of 
Zeus’s engagements with the giants took place in this 
island: it was here that Mylinos was destroyed. 

One wonders not to find a deity, the earth-shaking 
son of Kronos, described as the father of the giant-babes 
of Iphimedeia, for 


Of ill-jommed sons and daughters born 
First from the ancient world those giants came, 
With many a vain exploit, though then renownd. 


Otus and Ephialtes were nine cubits in breadth, and 
twenty-seven cubits in height”, so that if the giant’s 
tomb which I saw yesterday belongs to Otos, tradition 
has increased his stature. According to the common 
accounts, they were slain by Apollo® or Artemis”: 
Pindar® and Apollodorus” both speak of Naxos as 
the island where they died”. 


24 DroporusS SIcuLus, v.71. 
25 HomER, Odyss. xt. 311. 
"Evvéwpor yap Tolye Kal évveatnyxees Hoav 
eUpos, aTap pKOs ye yeveoOnv éevveopyutot. 
VIRGIL’s expression, Aen. vi. 582. is less definite : 
Hie et Aloidas geminos, immania vidi 
Corpora. 
26 HomeER, Odyss. x1. 318. ApoLLonius RuHopivs, 1. 484. Nonnus, 
xx. 64.81. Pausanias, 1x.754. Hyoeinus, Fab. xxviii. 
27 EusSTATHIUS, on Odyss. xt. p. 1687. Hyeinus, l. c. Pinpar’s 
Scuouiast, Pyth. 1v. 156. 
28 PinDaR, Pyth. rv. 136. 
"Ev 6€ Na&w 
pavtt Pavety Aitapa “I dipedei- 
as jwatdas “Qrov Kat o€, Tod- 
paces “Emia\ta aducé. 
22 APOLLODORUS, I. 7. 4. 
30 According teo-HusTATHIUS, on IL. v. p. 560. 6. it was to Naxos that 
Ares fled when released by Hermes from the prison into which Otos and 
Ephialtes 
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A different form of the legend, as relates to Ephi- 
altes, is represented on some curious and interesting 
vases, which have lately been engraved and de- 
scribed*'. On one of them the god of the sea, “ dis- 
tinguished by his trident and the inscription Poseidon™, 
is represented uplifting a huge mass, apparently of rock, 
with which he overwhelms a warrior who is falling under 
the enormous weight, and attempts in vain to resist the 
superior power of the deity. The inscription placed 
near this figure gives the name Ephialtes*®.” It is 
pretty evident that the painter of this vase did not 
follow the common story which makes Poseidon the 
father of the Aloidae. On a second vase a similar vic- 
tory of Poseidon over Ephialtes, has, opposite to it, 
Artemis in combat with a warrior, doubtless Otos, whom 
she vanquishes. 

Perhaps Otos’s burial in Crete may be connected 
with the legend, that he fell by the hand of the hunt- 
ress goddess Artemis, in consequence of his presump- 
tion in having dared to raise his eyes to her. It was 
in Crete, also, that Orion perished, according to an 
account mentioned by Eratosthenes*. ‘Tradition attri- 
buted the goddess’s anger against them both to the 
same cause”’. 


Ephialtes had thrown him. ‘O 6é ‘Epujs yapi{ouevos 7H “Hoa é€éxheWe 
tov “Apny, dlev puvywy ijKev eis tyv Na&ov. See also the inscription in 
Borckn’s Corpus Inscriptionum. 

3} By Mr MiLuinceEn, Ancient Unedited Monuments, pp. 17—22. 

32 TIOSEIAON. 

33 E®IAATES. Mr MILuIincGeEn observes that the artist has transferred 
to Ephialtes the story commonly told of Polybotes. See Pausanras, I. p. 6. 
APOLLODORUS, I. 6. STEPHANUS ByZzaNT. v. Nicvpos. STRABO, x. 
p. 489. 

** ERATOSTHENES, Cataster. xxx11. ‘AwjdOev eis Kprtny Kai TEL 
Tas Onpas dunye, KuvnyeTav, THs Aptéuidos Tapovons K.T. Xr. 

°° ScHoLta on Odyss. v. 121. Horace, Od. 111. 4. 70. NicanpeEr, 
Ther. 16. To this Artemis herself alludes in CaLtimacuus, Hymn to 
Artemis, v. 264. 
Ovde yap “Qros, 





7 aA ’ 
Ovde pev “Qapiwy ayablov ydpuov éuvyotevoar. 


Although 
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Many ancient legends would make us consider the 
Aloidae as originally Thracians. They were said to 
have assisted in founding Ascra at the foot of Mount 
Helicon”, which, as well as Olympus, is known to have 
been occupied by a Thracian colony*. We also find 
the Thracians at Anthedon in Boeotia*; where people 
used to shew, even in the time of Pausanias, the tombs 
of these giants near a temple of Dionysos*. The legend 
of the death of Otos and Ephialtes in Naxos, reminds 
us of its early occupation by a colony of Thracians*, 
to whom it also was indebted for the Dionysian wor- 
ship*!. The island had been called Strongyle before 
their arrival: they gave it the name Dia, which it 
retained until, on the spread of Carian pirates through 
the Egean, it fell into the hands of a Carian chief, 
Naxos, by whom it was called after his own name”. 
The worship of Dionysos, which had thus been esta- 
blished in Naxos at so early a period, continued to 
flourish under the Carian rule, that is during the time 
when intimate relations became established between the 
islanders of the Egean and the Cretans: and, in all 


Although Nonnus mentions Apollo as their destroyer, yet he describes 
their offence against the goddess: Dionys. xiv. 304. 
Los mdis é\Nayxe AEKTPA, Ta pj AdXEev “Qtos aynvwp* 
ov Opacts ’"Qpiwy wéXNe viudtios ‘Loxeaions. 
and again xLVIIt. 403. 
Ei o¢ wadw Opacdis “Q7os, 7 avyjers ’EmiaATns 
ouduyinv pevéaive Tewy akixnTov épx8Twv. 
36 HEGESINOUS, in Pausanias, 1x. p. 765. 
37 STRABO, Ix. p. 410. x. p. 471. MUELLER’s Orchomenos, p. 381. 
38 TycopHRON, Alexand. 754. 
‘Aot@ ostvoikos Opykias AvOnddvos. 
STEPHANUS BYZANT. v. ‘Av@ndwv, and EusTaTutius, on Homer It. 11. 
p- 271. The important consequences of the presence of these Thracians in 
Greece are mentioned by Mr TH1rRLWwaAtt, History of Greece, Vol. 1. Ch. 11. 
pp. 46-7. 
39 PAUSANIAS, IX. p. 734. Tottwy 64 éotw év AvOndom punpata. 
40 See Dioporus Sicuus, v. 51. and MUELLER’s Orchomenos, p. 387. 
41 DIODORUS SICULUS, V. 52. 42 Ibid. v. 51. 
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likelihood, Dionysos and the sons of Aloeus were trans- 
ferred at the same time from Naxos to Crete*. 

We learn from Eratosthenes“, that when the youth- 
ful Zeus was closely pursued by Kronos, he fled from 
Crete, and took up his abode at Naxos, where he dwelt 
until he obtained the empire of Heaven. The well-known 
story of Theseus and Ariadne is also of importance as 
shewing the closeness of this connexion between the two 
islands”. 

Opheltes, who somewhat resembles Ephialtes in name, 
is one of the Cretan chieftains mentioned by the Pano- 
politan poet as having fallen, under the spear of the 
celebrated Deriades, in Dionysos’s Indian expedition”. 
The bones of Arestor’s son were, however, restored by 
Asterios to his native land, where a lofty monument was 
constructed over them by the Corybantes*’. According 
to the poet, the name and country of Opheltes were 
recorded in the inscription, 


Cnossian Opheltes here a corpse is laid, 
In India’s war who gave to Bromios aid. 


But it is time to return from these ancient myths 
and legends to the examination of more material objects. 


43 See HorEck’s Kreta, Vol. 111. p. 179. 

44 ERATOSTHENES, Catasterism. 30. He relates the story on the authority 
of Aglaosthenes in his Naxica. See also Catasterism. n. 2, from which it 
appears that this supposed flight took place while he was still an infant. 

45 See Horcx’s Kreta, Vol. 11. p. 150. 

46 Nonnus, Dionys. xxx11. 185. 

Tis ave, tis dovanoev br’ Eyyei Anpradyjos ; 

AiBtadros, Ovauis Te, Kat "Oppévios Kai "OdédTH:s. 

47 Nonnus, |. c. xxxvit. 91. 
‘Agvépuos O€ 

doréa cudXE€as, Kekadumpéva OitAake Onpa, 
és Xovoénv ciadyv KkateOiKaTo NeiWava veKxpov. 
Kat TooxXadot KopiBavtes, érei Nd xov Evdrov "Idns, 
TUUBoY éTOPYWOAYTO 
Kai cov OOveinv mupatyy éméxevav ’OpédTh, 
Kal TaPov aimuvtTépoiow dvectyocavTo Sopaio:s, 
ToLov éTLypawavTes Emros veoTevOEl TUUBw* 
Nexopos Apeotopidns mivuwpros évOdde Ketrat, 
Kvwoctos, Ivdopovos, Bpopiov suvvacbXos, "OpérTns. 
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All the oil produced in the district of Rhiz6é-kastron 
is sent to the K4stron: the distance which it has to 
be carried varies from twelve to fifty-four miles. The 
eparkhia thus exports oil alone: its corn does not suffice 
for the home-consumption. The only place where there 
are almond-trees in the district is Sykoldgo. There has 
been a small company of regular Arab troops stationed 
at Vidno for two years. My host Anagnostes, the 
Proestés of the village, has already learnt enough Arabic 
to be able to converse with them without an interpreter. 


or 
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CLEFT AT ARVI. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE MUEZIN'S SUMMONS TO PRAYER. THE USE OF BELLS IN GREEK 
CHURCHES. THE PROBABLE SITES OF INATOS, PRIANSOS, AND 
PRAESOS. AN INTERESTING INSCRIPTION. THE SITES OF PYR- 
ANTHOS, STELAE, ASTERUSIA, AND PYLOROS. ARRIVAL AT HAG- 
HIUS DHEKA. 

March 28. 


I was awakened this morning about an hour before 
sunrise, by the crowing of cocks, and the voice of the 
Muezin, heard beautifully through the stillness of the 
night, as he summoned all true believers to the house 
of prayer. Captain Manias uttered a bitter curse on 


every 
foule paynim, 
That ‘leeveth on Mahound, 


when I disturbed his slumbers by asking whether he 
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heard the call to the mosque', and the assurance that 


20 


‘“‘prayer is better than sleep’. 

For the purpose of summoning the congregation to 
church, bells were in use among the Greeks in the 
eleventh century*, and among the Latins at a more 
remote period, perhaps even in the age of Justinian’: 
but the earlier practice of the Christians, of both 
churches, was to use long boards which were struck 
with an iron rod or hammer’. They were called by the 
same name as was afterwards applied to bells®. These 
long boards were in common use, among the Syrian and 
Arabian Christians, in the time of the Prophet, and were 


1 Djiami, the Turkish name by which the mosque is known and hated 
by the Greeks. 


2 Since the above was written I have found that Von Hammer bears testi- 
mony to the effect of the summons to prayer when thus pronounced : ‘‘ Die 
feyerlichste Wirkung desselben auf Ohr und Sinn bringt derselbe (Gebeth- 
ausruf) hervor, wenn er durch das Schweigen der Nacht, und durch die 
Strahlen des Fruehroths hervorbricht, wenn den Erwachenden der harmo- 
nische Zuruf Ahsen es-Salat minen-Naum, das Gebeth ist besser als der 
Schlaf, in die Ohren toent, und die erste Morgenroethe freundlich durch 
die Fenster blinkt.”” Von HammMeEr, Staatsverwaltung des Osmanischen 
Reiches, p. 396. 


3 Du CanGE, Glossar. Graec. p. 774. 


* Du CanGeE, Glossar. med. et inf. Latin. v. Nolarium. REISKE, on 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus, p. 170, 12. ed. Bonn. 1830. (100. C. ed. L.) 


5 Du’ CancE, v. =nuetove. Muratori, Antiquitates Italicae, Diss. 
Xxx. v. Tempella. CoNsTANTINE PORPHYROGENITUS, p. 334, 1. 
(p. 194, C. 12. ed. Li.) Tou dé EbAov onuatvovtos THs ayias éxxAnoias éyel- 
povrat kal awépxovTar cis THY éxkAnoiav. REISKE,1.c. On the use of 
three bells, in the churches of monasteries, THEODORE, patriarch of Antioch, 
has written a treatise: see LamBEctus, Comment. de Biblioth. Vindob. 
Lib. vit. p. 993. ed. Kollar. Vindob. 1782, where its title is given: Tov 
ay.wtatov Uatpiapxov ‘Avtioxeias Kupov Oeodwpou pmeXéTH, Xap Tis Els 
tovs Oeious vaods THY povacTnpiwy yivomevyns peTakAnoEews Ola THuavTipwY 
TPLWDV. 

6 Snpavtpa: see RE1iskE, l.c. Koray, ATAKTA, Vol. iv. p. 496. 
v. Sypacua. One of the many songs with which Captain Manids used to 
while away the time as we travelled, began thus: 

Mia kuptakiy juépa 
Kat nTove Kal Nappy, 
Ta CNMAVTPAa KTUTHOAY 


) A ev , 
eis Tov aytov Kworavtt. 
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adopted by him along with other Christian practices ; 
but soon became so displeasing to many of his fol- 
lowers, that he appointed the mode of summoning which 
awakened us this morning, and which is still observed, 
in order to convene the true believers, in every Moham- 
medan house of prayer’. 

I rose at the summons of the Muezin, and started 
by sunrise to visit the old Venetian or Genoese castle 
which we had passed yesterday. About a mile on this 
side of it, a- rocky ridge running east and west would 
convert the plain to the north of it towards Viano into 
a lake, were there not a perpendicular cleft in the rocks, 
through which, as at Arvi, the river flows. I had heard 
of a fine and extensive cavern to be seen in the eastern 
side of the mountain, on the summit of which the Vene- 
tian fort, Kastel-keraton, is built; and I should have 
been glad to have explored its recesses and to have ad- 
mired its beauty. But it seemed impossible to visit it 
without sacrificing the whole day to that single object ; 
and, therefore, after enjoying the fine prospect from 
Kastel-keraton, I returned straight to Vidno, obtained 
some breakfast, and, at one o'clock, started on m y journey 
towards the great Gortynian plain. 

Our path led us over the mountains to the west of 
Vidno, and we had to face a bitterly cold westerly wind 


7 “KK Tebrizio ad Hamasam porro intelligimus, ipsum Muhammedem, 
qui instituta quam plurima a Christianis Syris et Arabicis assumsit, prius 
Nacuso (Nakus is the Arabic word used to denote the o1LavTpov, as in 
the verse of the Arabian poet Gerir, quoted by Reiske, expergefacit me 
cantus gallorum, et pulsatio Nakusorum) fuisse usum, donec videns suis 
morem Christianum ex odio religionis displicere, praecones illos institueret, 
qui clara voce precum tempora e turribus significarent. Verba ejus in ultimo 


Hamasae fine hace sunt : cols, 5 jhcas| re) a? pacts use| a gs al 
cpp, WINS ysesll 3y CugSlll os Guill ollalt 
pall 2d tell yj up All ase ly (he. Fait git 


ille mos jam ante Muhammedem : quod etiam e superius citato auctore de 
miraculis S. Athanasii constaret, si spurius non esset.”” REISKE, on the Cere- 
monies of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 1. c. 
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the whole afternoon. We also endured a heavy hail- 
storm between two and three o’clock: it lasted nearly 
twenty minutes. Soon after three we came on the 
western summit of the hills which overlook the plain 
of Mesara. A descent of half an hour brought us into 
the plain: we forded a tributary stream of the river 
Sudsuro a little above their junction, and, somewhat less 
than a mile further on, crossed a bridge of three arches, 
about forty paces long, over the Sudsuro itself. A mile 
further is the village of Lutra, which, with two or three 
other hamlets in the neighbourhood, is known by the 
name Kasteliana, derived from the Venetian fortress 
Castle Belvedere, situated on a hill a little to the north 
of the villages, and very conspicuous from every side. 

Praesos having been supposed, by many scholars, to 
be situated somewhere in this neighbourhood, as it is 
also laid down by Lapie in his map of Crete, I thought 
it right to be more than usually diligent in my inquiries 
after ancient remains, and to examine carefully the site 
of the old Venetian fortress on the hill, although I. felt 
quite satisfied that no vestiges, which I might find, 
could ever have belonged to that city. 

I did not see the least trace of any thing more ancient 
than the middle-age walls, cisterns, churches and houses, 
which are now in ruins on its summit. This castle is 
described as having been destroyed, and but little in- 
habited, in short as a ruin, nearly a century before the 
Venetians lost the island®. 

Though I found no antiquities, I was however re- 
warded for my trouble by a glorious sunset. The rich 
beams of the setting orb, as they shone over the long 
and beautiful plain of Mesardé, gave a beauty to the 
landskip which fully justified the Venetians in the 
name they bestowed on the spot. 

This situation, on a lofty hill surrounded by a fertile 
plain, seems so likely to have been chosen in ancient 


8 Foscarini, Relatione etc. f.34. ‘‘Castel hora destrutto, e poco habitato 
é si puo dir rovinato.”’ 
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times, that, in spite of the non-existence of vestiges of 
antiquity at the spot, we turn to the Greek writers with 
a confident expectation of finding indications of some 
city as having existed hereabouts. 

Hierocles® mentions Inatos between Bienna and Gor- 
tyna. The Peutinger table places Lisia, by which 
Leben seems to be indicated, sixteen miles from Gor- 
tyna, and Inata twenty-four miles to the east of Lisia, 
and thirty-two miles to the west of Hierapytna. The 
table also puts Inata on a river. These distances agree 
well with the situation of Castle Belvedere. Inatos is 
also mentioned by Ptolemy”, and is doubtless" the 
Einatos of Hesychius, the Etymologist, and Stephanus 
of Byzantium”. The goddess Eileithyia is said to have 
been worshipped at this place, and to have obtained 
one of her epithets from it™. 

It may, perhaps, if not the site of Inatos, be. that 
of Priansos. At all events, both Inatos and Priansos 
must have been in this neighbourhood: if Inatos was 
here, Priansos was, in all likelihood, nearer the mouth 
of the Sudsuro. Priansos is well known by its coins, 
and by the treaty between its citizens and the Hiera- 
pytnians among the Oxford marbles". The various 
maritime symbols exhibited on the Priansian coins, would 
lead us to place it near the shore: the palm-tree, which 
some of them exhibit, calls to our recollection the coins 


° HiEROcLEs, Synecdem. p. 649. 

*° PTOLEMy, 111. 17. p. 91. 

'' WESSELING, on Hierocles, p. 645. and Horcx’s Kreta, Vol. 1. 
p- 412. 

12 See HEsycuivs and the ETYMOLOGICON, in Eivatos. STEPHANUS 
oF BYZANTIUM says, Eivatos, modus Kpijrns, ws Zeviwv gnyoi, To ébu- 
kov Hivdtios. twés 6& bpos Kal ToTamov ev w Tiuacbar tHv EidelOviav 
Eivativyp. 

"8 Eivatia, by which alone she is designated in CaLLimacuus, Fr. 168. 
(Tom. 1. p. 379. Graev. or p. 505. Ernest. ) 

'* Given in BoEcku, Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, n. 2556. (Vol. 11. 
p- 411.) The two coins of Priansos, engraved at the head of the next chapter, 
are at Bologna; the smaller one in the Gabinetto Numismatico of the 
University, the larger in the possession of the Marquis Angelelli. 


4) 
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of Hierapytna; and the figure of Asclepios reminds us 
of his temple at Leben, a little to the west of this 
district. 

These considerations, on which it would be easy to 
dwell at much greater length, seem therefore sufficient 
to justify us in placing Priansos on or near the south 
coast, between Hierapytna and Leben. 

Strabo” must have confounded the two totally dis- 
tinct cities, when he spoke of them under a common 
name, and assigned them a single situation, both close 
to Mount Dikte, and, at the same time, conterminous 
with ¢he Lebeneans, whose city was three days’ journey 
from the mountain". 

As to the situation of Praesos, it is incontrovertibly 
fixed by existing vestiges: its site is now called Praesis"’, 
and is found about six miles inland from the ruins of 
Setia. If additional proof were wanted, it would be 
obtained from a very long, and, on many accounts, 
extremely interesting inscription, which I copied at Plu- 
Monastéri, and in which the Praesian district is described 
as lying between those of Hierapytna and Itanos™, the 
situations of both which places are known. 


1S STRABO, X. §. 12. p. 478. “Opwopor 0 eciciv avtots (he is speaking 
of Leben) oi Hpaicio, tis uév Oartarrns E oradious, Téptuvos o& diéyov- 
TES ExaTOV Kai dydoijKovTa® (this is true only of Priansos:) Eipnrat & br 
tay 'Ereoxpitav vanptev 4 Ilpatoos, kai OTe évtavOa to tov Atxraiov 
Atds iepov. Kai yap 4 Aixtn wAyoiov, ody, ws Apatos, asxeddv dpeos 
"Idaiov, and soon, all of which applies only to the site of Praesos, far 
away to the eastward of Hierapytna. 

16 Tt is well observed by ManNERT, Geographie der Griechen und 
Roemer, Vol. viii. p. 712. ‘In zwei Stellen entfernt er, (Strabo,) dieses 
Prasos 180 Stadien von Gortynia, welches in Zusammenhaltung mit der 
nebrigen Angabe eine Unmoeglichkeit ist.” 

17 TIpaicov’s or IIpacovs is the present name of the site of Praesos. I 
visited it in the following month of August. It had been truly described, 
a long time ago, by CoRONELLI, who says, in his Isolario, ‘All’ osiro 
di Sittia ma piu dentro terra veggonsi le rovine de Pressos citta d’angusto 
recinto. Ivi si osservano ancora le vestigie e gli avanzi di case ed altri 
edifici, tavole, marmi, e colonne; ed i lavoratori della terra ritrovano molte 
medaglie antiche.”’ 

18 In line 45 of the opposite inscription we read, Ts Ipatciwy woXecos 
THS KEetmévns advauecov “Itraviwy te Kkat ‘lepanvtviwv. The 

reader 
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[To fice pane 0. of Wott 


Noall 
EQKOPOY .. . APTEMIAOZTHEAEYKO®PYNNHE . KIAACYTOYAHMHTPIOYAPIETAPXOYY 10 
ATMIOAAQNIOYTOYAAEZIOQNOEAY KoMH AoY TOY EY MOAEMOY AHMHTPIOYTOYAHMHTPIoY 
AHMHTPIoYTOY AHMHTPIOVANAZAPOPoY . , AOYXOYTOYANOAACAOPoy. , 
oYT..M...... OEEMIKOYPOYTOYAPTEMIAQ POY TOY MOEXIQNOE.... IKPATOYTOY 7 
AQNIOYTOYANOAAQNIOY EY BOYA0Y TOYAAEXIQNOZBOH O0YTOYANAPOMAXOYAPTEMIAMPOY ... 
MHTPIOYANOAAQNIOYTOYAIONYE0AQPOYENIKPATOYTOY AIOKAEOYETOY AIONYEOKAEo.... 
T... IANABo . OF KEXEIPOTONHMENQNKAIAYTQNYMOTOY AHMOY AIKAZAIKPHEINITA............ AN 
rN Tnano coe . NOZYNOTHEEYFKAHTOY AO MAKAIKATATHNAMOETAAEIZA EY 
YKIOVYIOYNEIZQNOZETPATHPOY . MATOYEYKTO..MENHN 
HMQNEIZMHAEMIANOIAONEIKIANKAIMAEONAIC 
IEZOAIMETEIPHNHEAEKAITHEMAZHEOMONOIAE 
AIAOY AAZEZEINEYNOIANEMEIAHOIKAIPOIMNOAA 
EEYNFENEZTATOYVEEIZAIAETAZINTHNMP. A 
AZINTOIZ0YEINENPIAIAIAIAAYEINOZONE®EAYTOIE 
AHAY OY IAZEKOPAZO@ENKAITANYNEIZTHNMEL 
ONKANEPANYTNIQNTHEAEZYPKAHTOYETOIXOY 
NOYEYMAPXOYEINAIKAIOE ... HIACYEHEKPITHMAY 
ENEPITOYTQNKAITOYETPATHIOYAEY KIOYKAAO 
ITAANOACOENTAHMINYNMEKATEPQNFPAMMATANEPIEXEIOAHMOSHMQN 
TOlEZTEYNOPQAMAIQNTANKOINQNEYEPFETQNAIANANTOErPAPOMENOIEZNEIGEZCAINPOAIPOY MEN 
oEMEMNHMENOETETONAIAMPoroNQNAMOTHEAPXHEFEFENHMENQNY@EAYTOY........ TAEKPHTAI 
EIZKAAQNKAIENAO=ON . KAIOEOYXPHEMOIZKAITH |... NAZINANEPANOIE 
METAZEMOYAHEKAIOIAOTIMIAZEMOIHEATOTHNAIPEZINTOY AIKAZTHPIOYENTH 
OMOACFON .. EPAIAMOAEIXOENTEZOYNI AIAYTOIKPITAINAPAXPHMAANABANTEZEMITONBQMONTHEAPTEMI 15 
THEAEYKOOPY . HE . OATIAZ@ENTOZIEPEIOY QMOZAMENKACIEPQNMAPONTONTANTE 
TOMENI2NA® .. . IEPAENOAEQEKAITQNEY NNAPONTONAYTOIZKAIKAGIZANTEE 
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It may be added that the coins of Praesos exhibit 
very different emblems from those of the maritime city 
Priansos. At the Dictaean city we have Zeus, and 
one of the bees, which, according to the legend, fed 
him with honey in his infancy: we have also the bull: 
Demeter and Apollo. At Priansos we find Poseidon 
and his trident: the dolphin: the palm-tree: Asclepios 
and his serpent. | 

The attempts of very distinguished living scholars 
to maintain the identity of these two cities, and even 
to explain the one name as a dialectic form” of the 
other, must therefore fall to the ground. 

The villages in this neighbourhood, and generally 
throughout the plain of Mesara, suffered greatly during 
the war. There were here no lofty and almost inac- 
cessible mountains to flee to as a place of refuge. In 
most of the villages full three-fourths of the houses are 
in ruins. One which formerly contained twenty houses 
has now only two. “A single day suffices for clearing 
a plain,” says Captain Manias. 

The eparkhia of Rhizékastro extends a little to 
the west of Kasteliana. The grammatikods of Viéno and 
other persons have supplied me with a list of all the 
villages of the district. One of them is Pyrathi. Now 
there was an ancient city, if I may use the word city 
of what seems to have been a very insignificant place 
and little more than a village, called Pyranthos*', which 
belonged to Gortyna, and the name Pyrathi is so mani- 
fest a corruption of Pyranthos, that we can hardly 
doubt of that city’s district having been among these 


reader may also compare 1. 8. of the same inscription (xexecporovnuévwv 
kal avT@v bard Tov Onmod) with what has been said above, at pp. 41-42. 
on the Demos in the Cretan states. 

'? HoxEck, Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 413. 

*° BoEcKu, Corpus Inscr, Graec. Vol. 11. p. 405. (in his dissertation, 
De dialecto Inscriptionum Creticarum, §. 9.) 

*! STEPHANUS ByZANT. Iipav0os, modus pixpa, 1) Koun THs Kprrns 
wept Voptuva, of katoixovvtes Tlupav0.0. 
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low slopes at the end of the plain of Gortyna, near the 
Katarrhaktes, and a little to the north-east of Kasteliana. 
I observe also that the name of a village adjacent to 
Pyrathi is Kamares, a name which frequently denotes 
the site or vicinity of an ancient city. 

Before pursuing my journey along the plain of 
Gortyna, I will return for a moment to the considera- 
tion of the situation of Priansos. Biennos seems, from 
the notice of it contained in the Maritime Itinerary, to 
have been a small place. We therefore know nothing 
of any ancient city of much consideration between Leben 
and Hierapytna. But the tract is very extensive, and 
the mountains of Rhizé-kastron are filled with fertile 
valleys, which, when Crete was flourishing and full of 
cities”, must have been cultivated. Thus a situation 
on the south coast, somewhere between Hierapytna and 
Leben, agrees with the physical appearances of this 
part of the island, as well as with the ancient authors. 
There is.ample room in the district in question for a 
city like Priansos, which appears, both from its pre- 
served coins and from its treaty with Hierapytna, to 
have been a considerable place. 

In the vicinity of this Priansos too, we must place 
Stelae, described by the Byzantine geographer™, as a 
Cretan city near two towns which are called, in the 
published editions of his work, Paraesos and Rhythimna. 
That Paraesos should have usurped the place of Priansos 
is not very surprising: and in the word Rhythimna, the 
attention is immediately attracted to the y, which does 
not appear at the beginning of the city’s name, Rhi- 
thymna, on the north coast. Rhytion, in all proba- 
bility, is the word for which the corruption should make 


22 ODYSSEY, xix. 172. 
Kpytn tis ya’ éoti, wéow evi olvoT TovTw, 
KaAy Kal Tieipa, wepippuTos’ év 0 avOpwirot 
ToAAOL, ateipéator, Kal évvijkovTa TWOANES. 
23 STEPHANUS BYZANT. Sr7HAa, woAts Kpyntys, wAnciov TWapaicov 
kat ‘PuBiuvys. 
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way”. Homer mentions it along with Phaestos, which 
was near the other end of the plain”. We learn from 
Strabo” that this city belonged to the Gortynians, and 
its citizens are mentioned by Nonnus™ immediately after 
those of Gortyna. Its name is also found in Pliny, and 


in Stephanus of Byzantium. 
March 29. 


I rose at four, but could not set off till a quarter 
past five. In half an hour we passed the Mohammedan 
village of Philippo: both men and women come out, 
the women unveiled, with no more reserve than Christians 
of their sex, and with the same curiosity to know who 
we are and whither we are going. We pass several 
villages at the foot of the low range of hills on our 
left; a bare enumeration of their names will be a suffi- 
cient notice of most of them: they were Rhotes, Meso- 
khoridé, Pyrgo and Theodhoraki. 

I lost much time in stopping, as I invariably did 
in each place, to enter into conversation with some of its 
inhabitants, and to ascertain if any vestiges of antiquity 
were to be found in its neighbourhood. I was in every 
instance unsuccessful. Since Rhytion must have existed 
somewhere on or close to the route which leads from 
Kasteliana to Haghius Dhéka, it might be possible 
for some vestige of its name to be found in one of 
these villages: but I can hardly suppose that the mo- 


*4 Professor HoEcK is entitled to the credit of this emendation of the 
corrupt ‘Puiuvn: see his Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 414. The two towns are con- 
founded by Domrnicus Nicer, just as they had been by the copyist of 
Stephanus. See also CornE ius, Cret. Sacr. Tom.1. p.115. They are 
likewise taken to denote the same town by FERRARIUS, in his Lexicon 
Geographicum, v. Rhytium, p. 327. ed. Lond. 1657. 


> HomeER, Il. 11. 648. 


, , 
Paicrov te ‘Pitiov Te odes cv vateTawoas. 


2° STRABO, xX. p. 479. Toptuviwy © éori Kai To ‘PUtiov civ TH PatoTo, 
DPaotov te “Putiov Te.— 


*7 Nonnus, Dionys. x11. 233. 
Ois apa toAdXot 
bWiopou Topruvos ébwoenscovto woNtTat, 

Kat vaora ‘Puriovo. 
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dern Rhotes affords an indication of the situation of the 
ancient city. 

At Kharaka I observed remains of a middle-age 
fortress on a little steep rock, from which it is supposed 
that the name of the village has been derived. Mount 
Kofinos was due south from Kharaka, and about six 
miles off. 

Andrea Cornaro* and Coronelli*® speak of Astritzi, 
which is at no great distance from Mount Koéfinos, as 
the site of Asterusia. We know from Stephanus of 
Byzantium™, that there was a Cretan mountain called 
Asterusia, on the south side of the island, and looking 
on the sea. He adds that the Indian city Asterusia, 
on Mount Caucasos, was called after this Cretan mount- 
ain by the colonists who founded it. The pretended 
establishment of another Indian city on Caucasos, by 
a colony from Tarrha*, is perhaps no very strong reason 
for preferring one of the lofty mountains in its neigh- 
bourhood, to the vicinity of Kéfinos, as the site of the 
Cretan Asterusia. At all events the etymology of its 
name* indicates sufficiently that its situation must have 
been very lofty. 

We passed through Haghia Photia®, and then be- 
tween Dhionysi and Karia, which is a little to the north: 
half an hour from Dhionysi is Tarves, where we are 
still at the foot of the range of low hills of which I 
have spoken. 


78 ANDREA CornaARO, Historia di Candia, ap. Cornel. Cret. Sacr. f. 
119. 


29 CoRONELLI, Isolario &c. ‘Asterusia is the twenty-eighth place in his 
list. 

30 STEPHANUS Byzant. ‘Aorepoucia, dpos Kpntns mpos votiov mépos, 
atoB\émop cis PdXaccav’ ad’ ov kal woALs emi TOv KavKacov “Ivdixn Aote- 
povoia KékAnTat, Kpnt@v amotkias éxetoe oradetons. 

31 STEPHANUS BYZANT. v. Tappa: see HoEcK’s Kreia, Vol. 11. p..371. 

% Eustaruius, on Homer, Il. B. 332. “Acrépsov—éq’ iyndov yap, 
pact, kelmévyn Tots TOppwlev ws aotTip paiverar—éore Oé Kat ‘AcTeEpovcie. 
Kpitns, paciv, dpos, Kat woXdis 6& wepi Tov "InduKdy Katvxacov. 


33 °H ayia Pwria, Santa Lucia, Saint Bridget. 
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On leaving this village, Tarves, I met a man who 
answered, in reply to my inquiries, that there was an 
inscription at the church of Haghios Ghedrghios up the 
hill to the south of the village, and distant about a 
mile. We are now so near the site of Gortyna that 
I expect to find some record of an alliance between 
that city and another independent state, or perhaps some 
tribute of gratitude to a Roman emperor; or a record 
of the munificence of an Egyptian king. I thought 
that at all events I should find something interesting : 
and eagerly secured the services of my informant as a 
guide. 

After toiling up the ascent to the church in ques- 
tion, I certainly found a large slab of marble, but unfor- 
tunately it had never had a single letter on any part of 
its surface. The ignorance of the Greek peasantry is 
such that a traveller must never be surprised at any 
disappointment respecting the existence of antiquities: 
although I must own that on the present occasion I 
did fully calculate on meeting with something to copy, 
and hoped to be enabled to make some addition to what 
is known about ancient Crete. 

The village Pléra further on, and also on the slope 
of these mountains, on the south side of the plain of 
Gortyna, manifestly preserves traces of the name of 
Pyloros, a Cretan city mentioned by Pliny, in whose 
list Rhytium immediately follows it*. 

Leaving Térves at one, we began to cross towards 
Haghius Dhéka®, and, passing Vagonia about the middle 

* Puiny, N. H. rv. 12. Mr Sieber finding this city Pyloros in Meur- 
sius’s Map of Crete, near Gortyna, says, in a happier moment than is usual 
with him when he is concerned with ancient topography, “ wahrscheinlich ist 
es das jetzige Plora unweit Gortyna.’’ Reise nach der Insel, Kreta, Vol. 11. 
3 one ayious Aéxa, The Ten Saints. Forty Saints, “Ayo. Yapavea, 
is a common name of Greek villages all over, but Ten Saints is peculiarly 
the name of this spot, where the ten saints of Gortyna are said to have suf- 
fered martyrdom in the reign of Decius. Few of the Cretan peasants knew 
any thing of Titus, but they are all familiar with the legend of these ten 


saints; of whom the reader will, in all probability, learn enough to satisfy 
his 
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of the plain, we arrived at three o'clock at the house 
of Captain Elias, who usually acts as cicerone to the 
strangers who visit the remains of Gortyna, and a cavern 
which the modern Greeks dignify by the name of ‘the 
labyrinth” in its neighbourhood. It is as clear as the 
sun at noon day, that the grotto in question is no more 
connected with the mythical labyrinth of Crete, which, 
as we have seen®, was placed at Cnossos and not here, 
than any other cave in the island. 


his curiosity on the subject, by consulting CoRNELIUs, Cret. Sacr. Tom. 1. 
pp- 156-166. and elsewhere. They have obtained a place not only in the 
Greek but also in the Roman Catholic Calendar, on the 23d of December. 


36 Above, Chapter x11. 
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March 30. 
YESTERDAY afternoon I made a rapid survey of the 
existing ruins of Gortyna, which have been described’, 
as well as the cavern called 6 haf3vpwOos”, by most 
travellers who have visited Crete. This morning was 
very rainy, and it appeared pretty clear that nothing 


* BELoN, Singularitez etc. Liv. 1. ch. vi. fol. 8. TOURNEFORT, 
Voyage du Levant, Lettre 11. pp. 58—64. PococxE, Description of the 
East and some other countries, Vol. 11. Part 1. pp. 252—255. Savary, 
Lettres sur la Gréce, Lettre xx111. have all been more or less diffuse on 
the subject. 

* See the last-cited authors, and CocKERELL, in WALPOLE’s Memoirs, 
Vol. 11. pp. 402—406. SreBERr, Reise. Vol. 1. pp- 510—520. and Professor 
HorEck’s ‘“‘Fuenfte Beylage: Das Labyrinth bey Gortyna,”” Kreta, Vol. 1. 
pp. 447—454. 
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could be done towards a careful examination of the site; 
I remained here all the day. An understanding, entered 
into with Captain Copeland, before I left Malta, that 
he would either come with his vessel, the Beacon, or 
send her little tender, the Isabella schooner, to Khania, 
about the first of April, made me anxious to press 
onward towards that city. It was on this account that 
I had crossed the narrow part of the island, between 
Kavusi and Hierapetra, called the Khersonesos by 
Strabo*, and had postponed, for the present, the exami- 
nation of the province of Setia. It was on this account 
also, that I had omitted to visit Lyttos, and the mountains 
of Lasithi. Even if I had remained here long enough 
to view, with sufficient attention, the site of Gortyna, 
and the neighbouring cavern, still there would have 
remained Phaestos, Metallon, Fair Havens, and Leben, 
to visit on a future occasion: I therefore determined to 
put off the examination of Gortyna and of its dependent 
and neighbouring states, towards the African sea, till I 
should have visited the Sfakian mountains and the other 
western parts of the island. 

At nine o'clock, then, this morning I set off from 
Haghius Dhéka, in spite of the rain, which continued to 
fall all the way as we rode along the plain to Dibaki. 

The village Ampelussa, which is between two and 
three miles from Haghius Dhéka, evidently derives its 
name from the vine’. ‘The Cretan wine has always been 
more or less celebrated>. There was an ancient city Am- 
pelos, towards the eastern extremity of the island®: and 


3 STRABO, x. p. 478. fin. Merag£d O& tou Lapwviov Kai THs Xeppovncov 
 Ilpatoos idputo, baép tis YartaTTys EEnKovtTa otadios. MANNERT, 
Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, Vol. vit. p. 712. in speaking of 
the situation of Praesos, rightly observes, that Strabo’s Khersonesos must 
denote the isthmus between Minoa Lyctiorum and Hierapytna. 

* "Aureos. The name of the village is pronounced Ambelissa. 

5 See on this subject, chapter xx. in this volume, and chapter xxiv. in 
the next, (pp. 51—56.) 

6 The promontory is found in ProLeEMy. PLiny, 1v. 20. mentions 
the city. 
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Manias informs me, that there is a place called ‘Ampelo in 
Sfakia, a little to the east of Askyfo, where a party of 
Mohammedans were surrounded, and, after a long and 
severe engagement, were nearly all destroyed, soon after 
the commencement of the Greek revolt. Many of them 
were left dead on the ground, and their bodies remained 
for weeks exposed to the burning summer sun. The 
dreadful stench which must have been thus produced 
may be conceived. Now the mountains about Askyfo 
ordinarily serve only as pasture for numerous flocks, 
and thus a mandri, in which cheese is made, is found 
here and there among them. Hence the Sfakians sneered 
at the fate of this ill-starred party of Mohammedans 
in the ironical distich: 


Yi Qe ’ ~ 
=ryv "Auredov o lepAt-Aryas 
’ , 
EKATOE TupOKOUas” 
ua Bpwuice ToVTO Tupi, 


ypoarat axoun o Bpwmos. 


At “Ampelo th’ Yerli-Aga 
His station took, that there 

He cheese might make: and with its stench 
It still infects the air. 


Another village, Bobia, near the edge of the plain 
of Mesara, calls to mind the ancient Boebe, of which we 
only know that it was in the Gortynian district’. 

We arrived at Dibaki at noon, having started from 
Haghius Dhéka at nine o’clock. On leaving the plain we 
crossed a river which flows under Klima. Advancing 
further along these south-eastern slopes of Mount Ida, we 
passed the small Mohammedan village of Sahta, the first 
of a district called Abadhia, and containing eight villages, 
chiefly inhabited by Mohammedans. The places are 
Haghia Paraské, Platanos, Apodhilo, Vathiak6, ’Ard- 


7 STEPHANUS Byzant. BoiBy—éore év Kprjtn BoiBn rH Topruvidos. 
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hakto, Sahta, Kurtites and Nithavri. They are spread 
along the southern and south-eastern slopes of Mount 
Ida, and the chief wealth of their inhabitants consists 
in the olive-trees which grow in their neighbourhood. 
There is likewise some arable land up in the valleys 
hereabouts, and several of the inhabitants of Abadhia 
have also land down in the plain of Mesara. The term 
Abadhistes is confined strictly to the Mohammedan in- 
habitants of the district. 

I was at great pains, during my stay in Crete, to 
ascertain whether the account given respecting these 
Abadhistes, by a French traveller, is at all correct. It 
was wholly in vain that I endeavoured to find any traces 
of the peculiarities of language and customs which 
Olivier® mentions as existing in this part of the island. 
Before the Greek revolution, the Mohammedans of 
Abadhia were celebrated for the very frequent acts of 
violence which they committed, and which were ordi- 
narily suffered to remain unpunished by the Turkish 
authorities of Megalo-Kastron; but in no other point 
did there exist the least difference between them and 
the other Mohammedans of the island. 

The first village seen, after leaving Sahta, is Pla- 
tanos, situated about a mile to the right: after passing 
through Vathiaké, we arrived at Apodhulo at three 
o'clock. A few paces before entering this village I 
met a man, of whom I made some inquiries respecting 
the Proestés. The words of his salutation were re- 
markable’, although I had heard them three or four 
times before, since I landed in Crete, and they called 


8 OxLiviER, Voyage dans l’Empire Othoman, Tom. 11. ch. x11. p. 309. 
‘¢ Parmi les peuples qui habitent aujourd’hui Vile de Créte, on remarque 
les Abadiotes, Musulmans de religion, Arabes d’origine, et restes de ces 
Sarrasins dont nous venons de parler. Leur physiognomie, differente de celle 
des autres Turcs,’’(!) “et la langue arabe qu’ils parlent entr’eux,’’ (!!) 
“ne laissent aucun doute a ce sujet.” (1!!). 


9 They were, wo\\a ta érn oTO Gvope cas, instead of the common 
Cretan phrase, wo\Aa Ta éTH oas. 
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to my mind some passages of Euripides’, and a differ- 
ence of opinion between Porson and Hermann on the 
subject of them. 

At Apodhuilo I went to the house of the Proestés, 
Captain Aléxandhros, or, as he is more commonly called, 
Alexandhrakes, by whom I was hospitably received on 
a subsequent occasion, and the history of whose fortunes, 
from the beginning of the revolution to the present time, 
is not devoid of interest. 

When the Sfakians and Rhizites arose in insurrection 
against their Moslem lords, early in July 1821, the Mo- 
hammedans of Khanid and the neighbouring districts 
were not long in finding out, that they were unable to 
put down the revolt. They were soon joined by very 
numerous succours from the central and eastern parts, 
where their correligionaries were more numerous than in 
the west. Christians were taken as servants by many of 
the Mohammedans who joined this expedition, and who 
were also accompanied by spare horses and mules, which 
they meant to load with the spoils of Sfakia. They 
remembered the victory obtained over the Sfakians in 
1770, and thought their success would be equally certain 
now. As these numerous forces passed through the 
district of Amari, on their way to Khania, they did not 
either murder or even plunder the quiet and peaceful 
Christian inhabitants. But, on their return, they 
wreaked vengeance on the defenceless and submissive 
rayas of Amari, Haghios Vasilios, and the other dis- 
tricts through which they passed, for the sufferings 
and losses they had endured in the Sfakian mountains. 
Every Greek whom they fell in with they massacred : 
the women and children they made prisoners and slaves. 
No orders to commit such enormities were issued by 
Sherif-pasha, the Governor-general of the island and 


© EuRIPIDES, Hec. 433. Herm. ed. 183], 
® pws mposeimety yap odv dvop’ é€eoTi mo. 
Orest. 1080. Pors. 
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Commander-in-chief of the expedition; but straggling 
parties of his returning troops spread themselves over 
the country, and, with the ordinary license of Janissaries 
and irregular forces, acted in this lawless way, although 
assurances had been given, both by the Pasha and by 
Agriolidhes, that the Amaridtes, who were still peaceable 
subjects, should remain uninjured. 

The news of this conduct of the Mohammedans 
spread rapidly throughout the district, and, before they 
arrived at Apodhilo, my host and all the male Christian 
inhabitants of the village had already sought security 
on the lofty summits of Mount Ida. Two old men, 
each upwards of a hundred years of age, supposed that 
their years would protect them, and remained at home, 
but were both massacred. 

My host’s family had been suffering severely from 
that common scourge of every part of the Turkish em- 
pire, the plague: no less than four of his children had 
been its victims. He had placed his daughter Kalitza 
and his son loannes in a hut, a little to the east of 
the village, with a woman, who had also with her three 
of her own children, to be out of the way of contagion, 
until the plague should have left the village. Aléx- 
andhros went, on the morning in question, to tell his 
children, and the woman in the hut, of the expected 
passage of the Mohammedans, and to bid them not to 
be alarmed. The troops at length passed along in great 
numbers, and the hut was not examined by any of them. 
At last, however, a single straggler stopped, and turned 
aside from the road, to gather herbs in a field close by 
the place of refuge of the woman and children. The 
cottage attracted his attention: he cautiously approached 
it; and, at length, demanded whether there were any 
men within it. He was of course told that there were 
none. He then ordered the woman to open the door that 
he might see within the house; and, on satisfying himself 
of the defenceless condition of its occupants, he entered. 
The result was that he carried off with him to Dibaki, 
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as captives, this helpless woman and the five children. 
Soon afterwards the two children of Aléxandhros were 
separated from their companions in the hut, and at last 
from each other. Kalitza, while at Dibaki, saw her 
mother, and her infant brother Constantine, who had 
both suffered the same misfortune, and were then, like 
herself and her other brother, captives and slaves. 

For a long time Aléxandhros and his wife could 
learn nothing of the fate of their children, except that 
their daughter had been sent to Egypt, and that their 
son had been disposed of to a Mohammedan within the 
walls of Megdélo-Kastron. At length, however, tidings 
respecting their daughter, as definite as they were cheer- 
ing and unlooked for, reached them. 

Years rolled on, and, in the month of September 
1829, an Englishman, accompanied by his wife and 
several domestics, arrived at Khaniaé: in a few days a 
meeting took place between the strangers and Captain 
Aléxandhros’s family. It would be as difficult to de- 
scribe as it is easy to conceive the joy experienced by 
the parents on receiving this full proof, by the evidence 
of their senses, of the happy fortune which had attended 
their child. She who had been for years deplored by 
them as dwelling in Egyptian poms: was the wife of 
an English gentleman”. 

Before I left Crete, I had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with this long-lost daughter and her hus- 
band; of spending some time with them in Megadlo- 
Kastron; of visiting them under the roof of Captain 
Aléxandhros at Apodhtlo, and of rambling with them 
on the slopes of Mount Ida. They were then on their 
return from Egypt, where they had long resided, to 
England. 

When at Apodhilo, I was told that at Kastri, 
between two and three miles off towards the sea, consi- 
derable Hellenic remains are found. The chief port of 


1! This they learnt by letter, from their daughter, some time before. 
VOL. I. U 
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Amari is Haghio Galéne, which is somewhat to the 
eastward of Apodhulo, and is probably the site of the 
ancient Sulia or Sulena, recorded by the author of the 
Stadiasmus”, as a promontory where there was a harbour 
and good water. It was sixty-five stades from Matala. 
Psychion, a city mentioned by Stephanus’, and fixed 
by Ptolemy" between Phoenix and Matalia, is placed 
by the Stadiasmus” twelve stades to the west of Sulia, 
a distance which agrees very well with the situation of 
Kastri. 

In half an hour after leaving Apodhulo, Nithavri is 
on our right, on the side of Pselorites, and about. half 
a mile off. We now descend for about twenty minutes, 
and then cross a torrent which flows from Pselorites to 
the south coast. Before reaching the summit of thé 
ascent on the opposite side I saw to some distance down 
this valley, and observed that, lower down, the river 
passes through a perpendicular cleft in the rocks. After 
an ascent of nearly half an hour, along parts of which, 
as well as in the previous descent, considerable remains 
of a Venetian paved road still exist, we see spread out 
before us the fine valley of Asdmatos. On the left side 
of it are the villages of Andmeros, Vrysis and Monas- 
teraki: to the right, just before us, is: Vasari, and, on 
a hill, Furfuras, which is about six hundred paces 
beyond Visari. These villages are surrounded with 
olive-trees, as at lower elevations. Furfuras was the 
scene of a considerable engagement between the Greeks 
and Turks, during the first year of the war. We 
reached the summit at ten minutes past six; and, after 
traversing the valley till a little before seven, we dis- 
cerned to our left some cypress-trees and parts of a white 


2 ANONYMI STAaDIASMUS, in Geograph. Graec. Min. 1. 11. p. 495. 
ed. Gail. ‘Awd MataAns eis SovAiavy orad. Eé. akpwripidv éotiv avéexov 
apos pmeonuBpiav’ Auunv éore? Kaddv Vowp éxet. 

13 STEPHANUS Byz. Wvyiov, témos Kpirns, év 0 aohus Fv OMWVUILOS: 

14 PTOLEMY, p. 3l. 15 STADIASMUS, l. c. 
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building, which proved to be the monastery of Asdématos. 
In a few minutes we were standing by a blazing fire, 
lighted up in the chamber reserved for visitors: we 
soon obtained some refreshments, and excellent wine, 
which, after a ride of nearly ten hours from Haghius 
Dhéka, was most acceptable. 
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AN EVENING IN A PEASANT’S COTTAGE. 





CHAPTER XX. 


MONASTERY OF ASOMATOS. EVENTS AT RHITHYMNOS IN JULY 1821. 
THE CRETANS ATTACHMENT TO HIS NATIVE LAND. THE WATER 
OF THE STONE. MONASTERY OF ARKADHI. THE SITES OF ELEU- 
THERNA AND SYBRITIA. FATE OF THE MOHAMMEDAN LEADER 
IATIMELES. EXACTIONS OF THE SFAKIANS. AMNATO. MOSQUE, 
AND VESTIGES OF THE VENETIANS. TRIPODOS, DEMETER, AND 
IASION. EFFECTS OF THE GREEK DOCTRINE OF TRANSUBSTAN- 
TIATION EXEMPLIFIED IN THE LANGUAGE OF A DRUNKEN 
MOHAMMEDAN. IDENTITY BETWEEN CERTAIN DOCTRINES AND 
PRACTICES OF THE ROMAN AND GREEK CHURCHES. THE MOHAM- 
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MEDAN PREJUDICE AGAINST WINE COMMON AMONG ORIENTALS. 
THE VINE OF EGYPT. ARRIVAL AT PERIVOLIA, NEAR RHITHYMNOS. 
THE “FIRST-FLOOR OF A GREEK COTTAGE. SPRINGS OF WATER 
WHICH IS WARM IN WINTER AND COLD IN SUMMER. ARRIVAL 
AT KHANIA AFTER SUNSET. THE GATES OPENED. RECORDS OF 
THE FRENCH CONSULATE, SARCOPHAGUS FOUND AT ARVI. 


March 31. 


T'ue venerable Hegtimenos tells me that the monas- 
tery possessed annals of its history, which were burnt 
during the revolution. At present its members are only 
the Hegimenos, three Patéres and three servants. In 
former times it had an Hegtimenos, six Patéres and ten 
servants. Soon after the commencement of the Greek 
revolution, the Pasha of Rhithyrnos invited the Abbots 
of several monasteries, as well as many Patéres and Pa- 
padhes, (monks and parish priests,) from Mylopotamos, 
Amari, and the Rhithymnian district, to go into the 
city that they might each of them receive a written docu- 
ment (bujurdi) of amnesty and pardon to their corre- 
ligionaries for what had happened. These documents 
were to be promulgated by the priests in their respective 
districts, and to be enforced by their own authority and 
influence, in order to induce the christian peasantry to 
remain quiet. It was pretended that the tranquillity of 
this part of the island would probably be then ensured. 
Many of the poor priests trusted the Turks; for, knowing 
well that the proposed means were likely to produce their 
object, the tranquillity of the island, they thought it 
natural that they should be adopted. One of those who 
thus went to Rhithymnos, to receive instructions from 
the Turkish authorities, was the Hegtimenos of this mo- 
nastery. ‘Those who arrived first were detained within 
the city, and when their number, within its walls, was 
judged to be sufficiently great, they were all put to 
death. They thus learnt, when too late, how fatal a 
mistake they had committed in having supposed the 
Turks capable of using any means, but those of force 
and terror, to appease the revolt. 
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This account of the Hegtimenos is confirmed by the 
words of a letter, written on the 15th of August 1821, 
by Monsieur D’Herculez, the Austrian Vice-Consul at 
Khania, to the Imperial Internuncio at Constantinople’. 

From that time the monastery remained without 
either Hegtimenos or Patéres till about three years ago, 
when, on the restoration of tranquillity by the Egyptians, 
the present Hegimenos returned. He had spent five 
years of the revolution in Siphnos, and the rest in other 
islands, occasionally visiting Crete. He embraced the first 
opportunity of returning to establish himself in the coun- 
try of his birth, although it is still under Turkish sway, 
‘“* for,” as he says, ‘‘ one’s native land is always sweet*.” 

Distinguished as all the Greeks are by the love of 
their own country, this general characteristic is still 
more strongly developed in the Cretans than in the in- 
habitants of any other district, with which I am ac- 
quainted in this part of the world. In ancient times, the 
Cretans shewed this affection for their native island by 
calling it not by the common name of fatherland, 
(warpis,) but by the still dearer appellation of mother- 
land (uyrpis,) a word which is mentioned, as peculiar to 
the Cretans, by Plato, Plutarch, Aelian, and Synesius’®. 

On leaving the monastery of Asématos we ascended 
for nearly half an hour, and then a descent of about 


1 The words to which I allude are the following: ‘‘ L’insurrection des 
Grecs n’est pas générale, le Pacha de Candie a établi dans le temps un 
cordon de Janissaires pour contenir plusieurs provinces, qui, n’ayant pas été 
molestées par les Turcs, sont restées dans le devoir. Le Pacha de Rettimo, 
moins prévoyant, a par contre autorisé le massacre de plusieurs Grecs, sans 
prendre, au préalable, des mesures pour éviter un soulevement.”’ 

2‘H aatpida elvat wavtote yuKeta eis TOV avOpwroy. 

5 Prato, Rep. 1x. p. 575. d. Kai tad rovtos On dovAevovcay THY 
marat pirnv pyntpida te, Kpyrés pact, kal watpida Ee. Te Kat Opéwer. 
PLUTARCH, II. p. 792. e. ‘H 0€é watpis kat pntpis, ws Kpnres Kadoveot, 
mpeaBvTepa Kai peiCova dikata yovéwy éxovoa. AELIAN, V. H. xiii. 38. 
(and Kuunius) AELIaN, N. A. xvii. 35. and 40. (and F. Jacoss,) 
SYNEsSIUS, Ep. xciv. (See also STEPHANUS ByZantT. in Jos, and Pau- 
SANIAS, X. p. 847.) Mrursius, Creta, p. 256. and Horck, Kreta, 
Vol. 111. p. 519. 
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equal length brought us to the Water of the Stone’, 
a fountain the virtues of which are the same as those 
‘assigned to many fountains, by ancient authors’, and have 
probably been the cause of its name. So celebrated is it, 
that persons sometimes send. to the monastery which we 
have left, even from Constantinople, for a few bottles of 
it, and it is said to be always highly beneficial to the 
invalids who take it. The mountain hereabouts is 
covered with heath® and wild strawberry trees’. 

An ascent of forty minutes brings us in sight of 
the monastery of Arkadhi, on a little plain and surrounded 
by many pine-trees. Over the entrance gateway is an 
inscription, coeval, I suppose, with the erection of the 
building, in which mention is made of the monk Neo- 
phytos, the Hegumenos of the monastery’*. 

I ascertained while here, that there are ancient remains 
near the metokhi Elévtherna, which is less than three 
miles to the north-east or east of Arkadhi. Now, sup- 
posing the site of Eleutherna to be near this metokhi of 
the monastery, I was naturally induced to make all 


4 Tijs wétTpas TO veEpov. 

> Virruvius, viri. 3. ‘Item sunt nonnullae acidae venae fontium— 
quae hanc habent virtutem, uti calculos, in vesicis, qui nascuntur in cor- 
poribus hominum, potionibus discutiant. Purny, N. H. xxx. 5. In 
Aenaria insula calculosis mederi. Et quae vocatur Acidula—haec frigida. 
Item &c.”? Again. c. 8. “ Tungri civitas Galliae fontem habet insignem. 
Purgat hic corpora, tertianas febres discutit, calculorumque vitia.”” The sur- 
gical operation, so commonly performed for this disease, in modern times, 
was known to the ancients, and is very fully described by CELsus, de 
Medic. vit. c. xxv. § 2. and 3. 


6 ’Kpeixn. 

7 Komuapou. 3 fice 
“"MNHCOHTIKE THC WYXHC TY AYAY CY 
NE00YTYIEPOMONSX# 

TS KAGHIFYUMENY K\ MACHC TACENK@ 
HMWNAAEAGOTHTOC 


[AX] MT 
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possible inquiries to learn the situation of Sybritia. We 
know from the Peutinger Table that the latter city was 
eight miles to the south-west of Eleutherna; and its 
numerous and. beautiful silver coins would lead us to 
suppose it to have been a place of some consideration. 
Scylax mentions it, along with Eleutherna, saying that 
EKleutherna is on the north side of the island, and Sybritia 
on the south?; and its name occurs even in Hierocles”. 

My very diligent inquiries after the city which was 
situated so near Eleutherna, were at length successful. 
I discovered that there are vestiges of antiquity on the 
summit of a lofty hill, about five miles to the southward 
of Arkadhi. The distance agrees very well with that 
of the Table, and it is only necessary to examine the 
sites, in order to be able to decide with confidence on 
the question. Supposing however as I did, that the 
Beacon would reach Khanid about the first of April, 
and being anxious to see Captain Copeland, as I have 
already mentioned, I postponed my examination of these 
sites, for the present". 

In the winter after the revolution commenced, the 
Sfakians began to spread themselves over the district of 
Amari, and engaged the Rhithymnidte Mohammedans 
both in Amari and Rhithymnos. On this Iatimelés, a 
Mohammedan leader, left Rhithymnos with eighty picked 
men, and took possession of the monastery of Arkadhi. 
He supposed that his presence, with such a party, would 
tend to keep the neighbouring district tranquil, since the 
Christians of Amari had not yet revolted, and the Mo- 
hammedans were all remaining quiet in their villages. 
The straggling parties of armed Christians, chiefly 
natives of Sfakia, who were dispersed through the 


9 Scytax, in Geog. Gr. Min. T. 1. p. 265. Gail. 

10 HIEROCLES, ed. Wess. p. 651. 

11 Tt was not until I had explored all the western part of the island, 
and had taken some pains in examining the Sfakian mountains, that I was 
able to return to my monastic friends of Arkadhi and Asématos, and to look 
upon what is left of Eleutherna and Sybritia. 
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neighbourhood, no sooner learnt that Jatimelés had 
established himself at Arkadhi, than orders to assemble 
were immediately given by their leaders, and on the 
evening of the festival of Haghios Antonios, a little while 
after sunset, the Christians assembled at Throénos to the 
number of 400 men. The Mohammedans had _ then 
been only a few days in the monastery. Some time 
before midnight the Christians commenced their march, 
and in about two hours arrived at Arkadhi. A postern, 
of the existence of which the Mohammedans in the 
monastery were ignorant, was opened to them by the 
Patéres, who were in correspondence with them and 
expected their arrival. ‘The Mohammedan inmates of 
the convent knew nothing of the silent entrance of these 
armed and rebel Christians within its walls. Most of 
them were lodged in the Hegumenik6”, but others were 
dispersed in different cells around the court-yard of the 
monastery. 

Some time before day-break the Christians made a 
sudden attack on the unsuspecting Moslems. ‘Those who 
were sleeping in different cells were most of them dis- 
patched without great difficulty ; but a few fought their 
way to the Hegumeniko, and prepared for a desperate 
defence. The Christians, however, succeeded in setting 
fire to the building, and the Mohammedans, who saw that 
there was no longer a possibility of either resistance or 
escape, surrendered. In all likelihood the victors promised 
to spare their lives; “* but when they had come out of the 
Hegumeniko, the Christians saw that several of them- 
selves had fallen: one of them found his brother slain, 
and another his cousin, and another his companion; and 
they therefore put all their prisoners to death’.” There 


12 Which, in our own monastic language of the nineteenth century, would 
be called the Master’s, President’s or Provost’s Lodge. 

13 Captain Manids made this apology for his correligionaires: his words 
were: Am7js Ttovs eByakav o€w amo Td “Hyovupervikd, eidact Kai ‘Pwuaiovs 
ToXXovs Xapacpévous, Kai EvpyKaciW 6 Hs TOV abEeppov TOU, Kai 6 appos 
Tov €€adeppov Tov, Kal 6 appos TOV abYTpOpOY TOV GKOTwWUEVOUS* Kal TOTES 


TOUS 
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were only seven Christians slain, while of the Moham- 
medans no more than eight or ten escaped. The bodies 
of all these slaughtered Mohammedans were thrown 
mto a well near the monastery. The ordinary rites of 
Christian burial were performed by the Hegtimenos and 
Patéres over the remains of the Greeks. 

The events of this expedition of Iatimelés, like others 
which have been already mentioned, are duly celebrated 
in a popular song, which begins in a bitterly ironical 
strain: 


"EonkoOnkcev o ‘latimedrs 
va Tayn GTO "Apkaci, 
va mayn va ‘Bon tov “Heyovuevor, 
ya EtToupryour opcon” 
"Twas Iatimelés set forth 
And to Arkadhi went, 
The Hegtimenos that he might find, 
With whom to pray he meant! 


The Mohammedans of Rhithymnos, on learning the 
fate of Iatimelés, came here with all their force. The 
Hegimenos and his kaldégheri felt their character as 
peaceable rayas so completely compromised, by the events 
which had happened, that when the armed Greeks left the 
monastery they too retired to the loftier ranges of mount 
Ida in the district of Amari. Two very old kaldgheri, 
who were hardly able to walk, thought their age would 
protect them, and remained behind. When the Moham- 
medans came to the monastery, they shot them both, 
and reduced the greater part of the buildings to a heap 
of ruins. 


Tovs éwiave 1) Tikpa, Kal Tovs éxdpacav dpovs. He added, what was pro- 
bably the only true cause of the massacre, "Eyvwprcav omws ijTove ot 
TpaToL avopetwpéevor TOV ‘PLOUmvou, Kal dév 1 TOVL OLa*opHnTLKOV Va YuUplawoLy 
émisw cis TO ‘Pibuuvos’ they were fine fellows, and it was not desirable 
that the Greeks should ever have to fight with them again. 
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The Hegtimenos and Patéres remained in the district of 
Amiri till the following Easter. They then returned, and, 
fitting up a few of the apartments of the burnt monastery, 
resided here till they heard, the year after, that Khusein- 
bey was coming: they then again fled to the lofty mount- 
ain summits, and afterwards stationed themselves at their 
metékhi at Véni, situated near the summit of a lofty hill 
on which are found the ruins of Sybritia. They dwelt at 
Véni from October till April. Améari having submitted 
to Khusein-bey they returned to the convent, and never 
fled from it afterwards. ‘They used to have daily visits 
paid them by Sfakians and other armed Christians, and 
the Hegtimenos asserts, that they experienced rougher 
treatment at the hands of the Sfakians, than they had 
ever met with from the Mohammedans." ‘They were 
plundered of many sheep and goats, as well as of the 
plate of the monastery”. The Sfakians however used 
to allege, that they wanted these contributions to help 
to defray the expenses of the war'’; and, since it is 
a notorious fact that no Sfakian has enriched himself by 
these acts of rapine, but, lke the Hydhraeans, most 
of them are much poorer than they were before the 
beginning of the insurrection, it must be admitted that 
something may be said in their defence, for having applied 
the useless monastic silver to military purposes. 

We left the monastery of Arkadhi at a quarter be- 
fore four, and immediately descended into a ravine, 
which we crossed. Following the path, on its western 
side, we emerged at its entrance at half-past four, when 
Amnatos was before us about two miles off. The 
minaret seen towering above the houses of this village, 
indicated that its inhabitants are chiefly Mohammedans. 


14 Mas éxadpact Tpayuata ot Lpakiavoi amwov dév Ta cidamev aro TIS 
Toupkias. 

'S Consisting chiefly of silver candlesticks and lamps used in the church. 
The Hegumenos tells me that these ornaments amounted to 25 okes of silver 
and 170 drachms of gold. 


16 Ata ta é£0da Tov wodénov: 
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I observed, in riding through it, several houses which 
had been built in the time of the Venetians. Above 
the entrance to one of them is placed a coat of arms, 
cut in stone, and under it the inscription, 


INITIUM SAPIENTIE TIMOR DOMINI. 


A Doric column is still standing on each side of this 
entrance. 

It appears from Sieber, that there is a village, 
Tripodus, in this neighbourhood. He passed through it, 
and endeavours to persuade his reader that it is the 
site of an ancient city’. Meursius’” had numbered 
Tripodus among the ancient Cretan cities, misled by a 
false reading in Diodorus Siculus”, who speaks of the 
amour of Iasion with Demeter, which, as we know 
from Hesiod*', took place “‘in a newly broken up field 
which had been thrice ploughed.” Theocritus speaks 
of the good fortune of Tasion as too great to be listened 
to by profane ears”; and his Scholiast® tells us, that 
Demeter visited Iasion in Crete, when he was sleeping 
in a meadow. It is evident, therefore, that we have 
no reason for believing in the existence of any Cretan 


17 STEBER’s Reise nach der Insel Kreta, Vol. 11. p. 292. 
18 With S1EBER 1. c. compare HoEck’s Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 436. 
19 MEuRsIvs Creta, p. 61. 
20 Droporus Sicuius, v. 77. Compare NEUMANN, Rerum Creti- 
carum Specimen, p. 32. 
71 HeEsi1op, Theogon. 969. 
Anmijtnp péev Idovtoy éyetvato ota Vedwy, 
"Taciw owt peyeto’ épath ptidoTnTL, 
vei@ é€vi TpLTO\wW Kpytns év aiove Onuw. 
22: THEOCRITUS, Idyll. 111. 50. 
Zar@ oé, pita yova, laciwva, 
ds Técowv éExtUpynoev bo ob Tevaetobe BéBadro. 
The story was, however, well known to every one, as Mr Lobeck has 
observed. On the allegorical interpretation of Dioporus S1IcuLus, v. 49: 
see LospEck, Aglaoph. p. 136. 
23 ScHOLIAST ON THEOCRITUS, l.c. T. Iv. p. 73. ed. Gaisf. “laciwv 
0 Kpys, Kpytns Baoideds, vids iv Mivwos, kat Ppovias vuudns. Tovtw 


év Aetpaove Kormwpevw n Anuntnp cuvndbe. 
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city Tripodus or Tripolus; and cannot follow Diodorus 
Siculus and Dr Cramer™ in speaking of ‘Tripolus, 
which is Hesiod’s mere adjective ‘‘ thrice-ploughed,” as 
the proper name of the spot ‘‘ where Plutus was said 
by the mythologists to have been born.” 

For the first half hour of our journey after passing 
the village of Amnatos, the road lay through groves 
of olive trees, almost entirely uncultivated. At a quar- 
ter before six we crossed a stream, and at six reached 
the Turkish village of Lutra; at twenty minutes after 
six we passed Peghé”; and, a little further on, met two 
Mohammedans who were returning from Rhithymnos, 
where they had been spending the day. One of them 
was in such a state of inebriation, from the quantity 
of wine he had been drinking in the city, that he could 
hardly sit on his horse. He professed to wish to com- 
municate something of importance to me; but would not 
speak while my Christian guide, Captain Manias, was 
within hearing. I therefore sent Manids on, and waited 
to receive the important communication which he was 
so very anxious to make to me. His confession was 
as follows: ‘I am a Mohammedan, and yet, while 
in the city to day, I have been drinking the blood of 
Christ*°.” 

Although the Mohammedans of Crete generally in- 
dulge, with the temperance usual among orientals, in 
the juice of the grape, yet they of course know, that 
to do so is a peculiar habit of the Cretan Musulman, 
and does not at all improve his character for ortho- 
doxy in the opinion of other true believers”. Thus 


24 CRAMER, Description of Ancient Greece, Vol. 111. p. 395., in his list 
of such towns “as are named by ancient authors, but the localities of which 
we have not the means of ascertaining,’’ mentions ‘‘ Tripolus, a spot where 
Plutus was said by the mythologists to have been born.”’ 

25 See above, pp. 115—121. 

26 Eiwat Tovpxos—hiccup—T ovpxos—hiccup—ouws—onpepov—é mia TO 
aiwa tov Xptotou. 

27 See above, p. 10. Positive drunkenness is a civil offence according 
to Mohammedan law, and is punishable by a fine. Although the Cretan 

Mohammedans 
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this drunken fellow knew that, by his excess, he had 
committed an offence against the precepts of his own 
religion; and the monstrous dogma of transubstantia- 
tion, held by the Greek church as well as by the 
Roman Catholic®*, doubtless suggested to him the 


Mohammedans drink wine, and consider it as an old and peculiar custom, 
yet their women never suffer it to pass their lips, and their drinking it would 
be regarded, both by themselves and the men, as a great crime. Thus, 
wine was expressly forbidden to the women in ancient Rome and Italy: 
see ATHENAEUS, xX. pp. 440—44l., as well as at Massilia and Miletos: 
ATHENAEUS, X. p. 429. 

28 The Oriental church keeps pace with her sister of Rome in almost 
all her extravagances, and (if I may revert to a subject which has been 
already frequently alluded to) most of all in the facility with which she adopts 
old Heathen legends, and clothes them in a Christian garb. Probably there 
are few Heathen superstitions patronized by the Pope of Rome which are not 
equally petted by the Patriarch of Constantinople. As the Pagan legend, 
that a statue of Apollo, on the approach of a great public calamity, wept 
three days and three nights successively, has been adopted at Rome (see 
Livy, xu. 13, and MippLETON’s Letter from Rome, p. 204), so when 
Constantinople was entered by the victorious troops of Mohammed II. 
a voice came from Heaven to the priests, who were officiating in the temple 
of Haghia Sophia, (®wyyn Tos 7e0 é& odipavov dyyéAwy ’r6 TO oTOMa’ 
FauRieEL, Chants populaires de la Grece moderne, Tom. 11. p. 338.) telling 
them to cease from their psalmody, and, 


‘ > ” c / in ss , £ > 5 , 
Lav 7 axovoev 4 Aéotrowa, daxpvCovuv ai €ikoves, 


When this the Virgin heard, her pictures wept! 


The same voice, however, consoled her, by saying, 
Lama, Kupia Aéotrowa, pijy KNains un Oaxpvons: 
TlaXu pé xpdvovs, pé Kkarpods wart’ duxa cov eivat. 


Be still, O Lady Virgin, shed no tears! 
Again, in time, these things shall be thy own! 


In respect of reliques also, a melancholy rivalry has long existed between 
members of the churches of Rome and Constantinople, and it seems almost diffi- 
cult to decide which of the two parties are the more deserving of reprobation 
and contempt. When they were pitted together, to argue the great question 
between the Eastern and Western churches, respecting the use of leavened 
or unleavened bread for the consecrated wafer, the Greek seems to have 
used some of his reliques as an unanswerable argument against the Romanist : 
he exhibited a piece of the very loaf of which Christ spoke the celebrated 
words during the last supper! It was found to be leavened, and the 
Romanists could make no reply!! They could not doubt respecting the 
uncorrupted preservation of a piece of bread for any number of centuries; 
for the Greek believes, that the consecrated elements, on becoming the very 

body 
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strange and shocking expression which he used. And 
indeed, his exclamation seems even natural, when we 
remember his credulous neighbour’s adoration of the 
wine, even before its miraculous conversion; and_ his 
monstrous belief, that by the magic words of a priest, 
the wholesome juice of the grape is changed into the 
very blood of ‘‘Him who made the heavens and the 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is”.” 

The strong prejudice now entertained by Moham- 
medans against the use of wine, has been common among 
Orientals from very ancient times, and was a prominent 
feature in the systems of several sects of Christian 
heretics’®. 

We know that wine was likewise forbidden to the 
ancient Egyptians, on religious principles which con- 
tinued to prevail till the age of Psammetichus*, only 
about six centuries before the Christian era”. Wine 


body of the Deity, are rendered incapable of corruption, (see Lro 
ALLaTtivs, l.c. p.172.;) and the Romanist regards even the every day 
holy water of his churches as endued with the same miraculous property : 
Lro Autattvus, l.c. 

29 ‘¢ When the Priest consecrates the elements, the very substance of 
the bread dnd of the wine is transformed into the substance of the body and 
blood of Christ.”” See WappinGToNn, p.44. The doctrine is very dis- 
tinctly laid down by the Oriental Church; and Toumefort found that even 
the ignorant papdses were aware of the doctrine of their church being, that 
Christ is present cwuatixaes (bodily). 

30 AuGcusTIN, de Morib. Manichae. 11. § 44. EprpHanius, Haeres. 
XLV. §1. Japionski, Pantheon Aegypt. 1. p. 132. 

31 PLUTARCH, on Isis and Osiris, p. 353. b. "Hpavto dé wivew dad 
WVapupntixou, mpotepov & ovK érivov oivov. 

82 The pictorial monuments exhibited by RosELLin1, I Monumenti 
dell’ Egitto e della Nubia, Tom. 11. (Monumenti Civili,) Tav. No. xxxvit. 
XXXVIII. XXXIX. (compare also Lx1x.) seem to represent processes of 
the art of making wine, identical with those described by Greek and Roman 
writers. The question whether they are due exclusively either to Greek 
art, or to intercourse with the Greeks, is important and interesting. I leave 
it to Oriental scholars to decide whether there is any soundness in Rosel- 
lini’s views respecting his Coptic Saufi, whom he endeavours to identify with 
the Cheops of Herodotus, and confine myself, designedly, to the evidence of 
the Greek authors. This question of the growth of the vine in Egypt, 
with reference to the date of Genesis, has been more or less fully dis- 
cussed by Michaelis, Jablonski, Heeren, Voss, Drumann, and Bohlen. 
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was then regarded as the blood of the impious giants 
who had fought against the gods”. 

The culture of the vine might be supposed to have 
been introduced into Egypt by the Greek colonists, who, 
in the time of Psammetichus, settled in the country, but 
that Herodotus expressly denies that there were vines 
in Egypt in his time*. At all events, at a later period, 
Egyptian wines became celebrated, and are frequently 
spoken of by ancient authors. The absurd identification 
of the Egyptian Osiris, with the Theban Dionysos, led 
to most erroneous notions on this subject, as Jablonski 
has observed”. 

The spread of Mohammedanism over Egypt proved as 
fatal to the cultivation of the vine, as the restoration of 
the old Egyptian religion would have been: and, through- 
out the long period during which Venice was in posses- 
sion of Crete, a large portion of the wine produced here 
was exported to Egypt for the use of the Christians and 
Jews who dwelt in the principal cities of that country”. 

The oppressive and unjust government of the Vene- 
tians used to cause the emigration of many Christian 
families, who could better live under the Mohammedans 
of Egypt than under the Venetian-Christians of Crete. 
The great annual exportation of wine to Alexandria 
and Cairo*’, caused so many of them to settle in those 


33 PLuUTARCH, l. c. p. 353. b. Aiua Toy ToNEnNCAdVTWY Tore Tots Oeois. 

34 HERODOTUS, 11.77. Oivw 6 ék Kpiléwyv memoinpévw diaxpéwvTat, 
ov yap oi ciot Ev TH Xwopn autTerAoL. Similarly ATHENAEUS, x. p. 418. 
e. and p. 447. c. The poor people of Alexandria continued to use this 
cheap home-brewed beer in later times: STRABO, XvII. p. 799. It is called 
¢Gv00s by Herodotus and other authors, and was also known by the name 
Bpvtov, as appears from SopHOCLES, in Athen. x. p. 447. b. Tov 0€ xpi- 
Qivov oivoyv Kat BpvTov tivés Kadovow, ws Lodokhys év Tprwroréuw. 

35 JABLONSKI Pantheon Aegypt. 1. p. 130. ‘‘Qui Osiridem vitis inven- 
torem faciunt, non sane animadvertunt, quantum adversus religionem Aegypt- 
iorum piaculum committant.”’ 

3° Below, Vol. 11. p. 56. note 50. Compare Von BoutLen, Das alte 
Indien, Vol. 1. p. 144. and Genesis, p. 374. 

37 1 quote from an official Report to the Senate :—‘‘ Rendono con le varie 
oppressioni e tirannie considerata si dura la conditione de’ sudditi pit: deboli 

in 
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cities, that the Venetian consul of the latter place made 
a formal complaint on the subject to a Proveditor in 
Crete®. 

A little before seven we passed another long tract of 
uncultivated olives, and, in about half an-hour more, 
arrived at the village of Perivolia, where, since it was 
then long after sunset, and we should in all probability 
have found great difficulty in obtaining admission into the 
city, if we had proceeded to it, we determined to repose 
for the night. 

Manias conducted us to the house of a relation of 
his, the greater part of whose family had retired to rest 
before we arrived. Within the single apartment, on the 
ground-floor, of which, as is generally the case in all 
the villages of Crete, the house consists, we find a sort 
of upper story, or rather a wooden floor, extending 
along about one-third of the apartment, at a height of 
nine or ten feet from the ground. This apology for a 
‘¢first floor,” is reached by a ladder, and is ordinarily 
used as the sleeping-place of the family. We threw the 
cottagers into great confusion by arriving after they had 
retired to rest. They insisted on giving up to us the 
‘‘first floor” in question ; so we ascended by the ladder, 
and were fortunate enough to rest extremely well. 

April 1. 

We started from Perivolia before seven, and passing 
outside the gates of Rhithymnos, journeyed on as far 
as Dhramia, before we halted. We reached the house 
of Captain Manids at a quarter before eleven. His 


in quel regno, che molti eligono di svellarsi e sradicarsi con le loro famiglie 
dal caro nido, et amata patria, e passar nei paesi e sotto al dominio degli 
Infedeli.”’ 

38 The Consul’s name was Antonio Capello, and he writes under the 
date of 14 September, 1622, saying, that, ‘“‘ Venetian subjects come to all 
parts of Egypt, from Crete and other places, and that from their keeping 
taverns, &c. nascono homicidii questioni et altri scandali.”” This being 
‘attributed wholly to the Franks ‘ci facciamo odiosi a tutti-—He adds: 
‘“Se ne fanno molie volte Turchi, in modo che dalla venuta di costoro 
qui nascono tanti disordini.”’ 
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mother was absent gathering olives; but soon came, 
and treated us very hospitably, regretting greatly that 
I proceeded again on my journey at twelve o'clock. 

At a little distance from the road, after passing the 
Hellenic bridge”, is a copious source, which Manias 
described in such enthusiastic terms, as to induce me 
to deviate from the direct route in order that I might 
drink of its water. He asserted that it is of a most 
refreshing and delightful coldness in the summer, and 
is equally distinguished by its warmth in the winter 
season*’. ‘Thus the characteristic credulity of the Greek 
is as strongly developed at the present day as it was 
three thousand years ago, when Homer described the 
warmth of one of two springs*', both of which are nearly 
of the same temperature’, in the neighbourhood of Troy, 
and said that another was cold as ice or snow in the 
summer. - 

At half-past three we were descending over the brow 
of the hill near the foot of which the village of Neokhorio 
is situated, and had before us the plain of Apokorona, 
and to the left the snow-covered Sfakian mountains. 
The day was clear and the sun shone brightly on the 


39 See above, p. 68. 
40 Homer, Il. xxi. 149. 


‘H pev ydp 0 dati Atapw péer, audi O€ KaTvds 
yiverar €& abtis, wsel Tupds aifomévoio’ 
9 0 erépn O€pet wpopéer, cikvia xadatn, 
} Xtour Wuxpy, n cE datos kpvoTtaddw. 

“1 Colonel LEAKE, Researches in Greece, p. 420. ‘¢ The water of the 
springs of Burnd-bashi seems to be nearly of the same temperature, of 60°, 
(of Fahrenheit,) all the year, and will consequently feel cool when the air 
is at 70° or 80°, and warm when it is at 40° or 50°. It has often occurred 
to me in Greece to find the same source which I had admired in the summer 
for its refreshing coolness, disagreeably tepid, and flat to the taste in the 
winter.”” Manids maintained, that this very tepidity, in the winter, rendered 
the water of all such springs byuéorarov, especially for cattle. I need not 
add that no thermometers would ever shake Manids’s deeply rooted faith 
in the change of absolute temperature in these his favourite fountains, at 
the different seasons of the year. 

“2 Manids repeated this assertion of some other choice springs which 
we found elsewhere in the island. 
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mountains, which I had never before seen look so beau- 
tiful. 

A little before seven we arrived at the gates of 
Khanidé, which, since the sun had set a full half hour 
before, were of course shut. I succeeded, with no little 
difficulty, in making the Arab guards understand, that 
I wished them to send and inform Ismaél-bey, the 
Governor, of my arrival. The messenger soon returned 
with the keys of the gates, and we were admitted. 


April 2 to April 20. 

During this period I remained stationary in the city 
of Khania, only visiting a few places in its immediate 
neighbourhood. I was sufficiently occupied every day 
in examining and making extracts from the archives of 
the French Consulate. I found that the fragments of 
the sarcophagus lately found at Arvi had arrived at 
Khania, and were deposited in a sort of hay-loft be- 
longing to Signor Capo Grosso the English Consul. 


END OF VOLUME f. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


STATUE FOUND AT THE SITE OF APTERA. SARCOPHAGUS FOUND AT 
ARVI. A LAMP EXHIBITING ZEUS AND HIS EAGLE. 


THE engraving here presented to my reader repre- 
sents the work of ancient art found at Aptera, and 
spoken of in the previous volume’. 


‘Vol. 1. p.42. The statue has arrived in England, and is now in my 
possession. 


VOL. II. A 


2 SARCOPHAGUS FOUND AT ARVI. [cHap. 


While I staid at Khania, in April, I examined and 
had put together the fragments of the sarcophagus found 
at Arvi, and thus discovered that several considerable 
gaps still existed in the monument. I thought it worth 
while to endeavour to render it as perfect as possible, 
and, before I left the island, I therefore caused fresh 
excavations to be made, on the distant spot where it 
was found, and had, ultimately, the great satisfaction 
of obtaining five additional fragments. When they 
were combined with those previously obtained, the sar- 
cophagus was rendered almost as perfect as when it 
came from the chisel of the artist”. 

It is certainly interesting to see an ancient monu- 
ment of Cretan sculpture. Scyllis and Dipoenos, who 
are spoken of as sons or disciples of Daedalos*, were 
natives of Crete’, and were among the most celebrated 
of ancient artists. They flourished about the fiftieth 
Olympiad, and, in their hands, the art of sculpture made 
great advances towards that wonderful perfection which 
it attained in ancient Greece’. 

The subject represented on this sarcophagus is inte- 
resting, though not of uncommon occurrence on similar 
monuments. The naked Bacchante on the left®, whose 
hair flows unconfined down her back’, is playing on a 
tympanum, an instrument common to the rites of both 


2 The pieces, on their arrival in England, were joined, under the inspection 
of Sir Francis Chantrey, and the sarcophagus was given, by Sir Pulteney 
Malcolm, to the University of Cambridge. It will be placed in the Fitz- 
William Museum. 

3 PAUSANIAS, II. p. 143. 

4 Pausanias, lic. CLEMENS ALEX. Protrept. p.3l. ZKbAns Kat 
Aimowos, Kpntixkw oimar avdptavtoTo.w. 

5 PLiny, xxxvi. 4. ‘‘Marmore scalpendo primi omnium inclaruerunt 
Dipoenus et Scylis, geniti in Creta insula, etiamnum Medis imperantibus, 
priusque quam Cyrus in Persis regnare inciperet.””, WINCKELMANN, Werke, 
Vol. vir. p. 309. QUATREMERE DE Quincy, Le Jupiter Olympien, 
p- 180. foll. MuvErn Ler, Handbuch der Archaeologie der Kunst, §. 82. 
Hirt, Geschichte der bildenden Kuenste bei den Alten, pp. 77-78. 

® See the engraving below, opposite to p. 7. 

7 Ovip, Ars. Am. 1. 541. 


Eece Mimallonides sparsis in terga capillis. 


XXI.] BACCHANTE, TYMPANUM AND PANTHER. 3 


Dionysos and Rhea*, and said by Euripides to have been 
an invention of the Corybantes’. It was made of an 
animal’s skin stretched on a hoop, and is frequently seen 
in the hands of these attendants on Dionysos”. Like 
the cymbal it was unknown to Homer’s age'', when the 
usage, even of that earlier invention the flute, was con- 
fined to the Phrygians”, to whom its discovery is 
usually assigned’, and who are said to have first em- 
ployed it in the celebration of mystic rites”. 

On the body of the chariot is seen a panther, and 
the same animal is again observed to the right beyond 
the elephant, and also on the cornices at both ends of 
the sarcophagus. The presence of lions, tigers and 
panthers, in these processions of Dionysos, is usually 
accounted for by their supposed fondness for wine, 
which is both described by ancient authors’, and im- 
plied in innumerable representations on works of ancient 


8 EuRIPIDES, Bacch. 58. 
Toptrava ‘Péas te ayntpos éua 8 evpnuata. 
Horace, Od. 1. 18. 18. 
° EurIPipEs, Bacch. 124. 
Bupsotovov KikXwpha TOE 
pot KoptBavtes evpov. 
See LopEck, Aglaophamus, p. 1144. The Indians attributed the invention 
to Dionysos: Dioporus SicuLus, 111. 58. The Phrygians assigned it to 
Rhea: Dioporus SIcuLus, II. 38. 

10 MonTFAUCON, Antiquité expliquée, Tom. 1. Par. 11. Pl. cLxtit. 
3. Le PItTURE D’ERCOLANO, Tom. 1. Tav. xx1. p. 112. Tom. 11. 
Tav. xx1x. p. 175. Tom. v. Tav. xxxv. p. 153. Musro CaPpitTo.Lino, 
Tom. iv. Tav. xLvii. 

11 Miix~1n, Monumens inédits, Tom. 1. p. 164. 

12 O~rymPiopoRusS, ap. Wyttenb. in Phaed. p. 146. et ap. Lobeck, 
Aglaoph. p. 298. 

13 Marsyas is said to have been its inventor: see LE PITTURE D’ERCo- 
LANO, l.c. TELESTES in Athenaeus, xiv. p. 617. 

14 OxrorD MarBLEs, p. 21. HimeEnrtius, Ecl. x11. p. 210. LucreE- 
TIUS, I1. 620. the notes on LE PrrtTuRE D’ERCOLANO, Tom. 11. Tav. xx. 
and xxi. Horcx, Kreta, Vol.1. p. 223. foll. LosBreck, Aglaophamus, 
Vol. 1. p. 298. 

15 Oppran, Cyneg. 111. 79. 1v. 231 foll. Srarius, Theb. rv. 658, 
Marttrar, xtv. 107. 


Nos Satyri, nos Bacchus amat, nos ebria tigris, 
Perfusos domini lambere docta pedes. 


A 2 


4 DIONYSOS WITH HIS THYRSUS, [ cHAP. 


art’. Thus the tiger was appropriately yoked to the 
car of Dionysos on his Indian expedition". 

The youthful Deity is as usual standing in his car” : 
the weapon in his left hand is that with which he is 
generally armed’. In a well-known representation of 
him made by an ancient artist, Polycletus, he held this 
thyrsus in one hand and a drinking-cup in the other”, 
and is thus doubly armed in several existing ancient 
monuments”'. ‘The thyrsus was a spear, the point of 
which was covered, sometimes with ivy”, but more com- 
monly, as in the present instance, by the cone of a pine: 
the shining steel was rarely allowed to meet the eye™. 
Mitrae are attached to the thyrsus, as they are to those 
of most other ancient monuments”: they were seen on 
that carried by the colossal figure of Nysa in Ptolemy’s 
celebrated procession”. 

Unshorn locks, like those which we see fall over the 
shoulders of Dionysos, are generally found both in 


16 GEMMAE MusEI FLORENTINI, Tom.1. Tab. LXxxxII. PIERRES 
GRAVEES DU CABINET D’ORLEANS, Tom. 1. Pl. 67. StuartT’s ATHENS, 
Vol. 1. Pl. xxx. (on the Choragic monument of Lysicrates.) Musro 
CHIARAMONTI, Tav. xxvi11. Musro Borsontco, Tom. vit. Tav. LXIt. 
and Quaranta, p. 6. 

17 Nonnuws, vill. 36. Martrat, xv. 20. 

18 An exception to the rule is found in the MusrEo P10-CLEMENTINO, 
Tom. v. Tav. vir. where see VisconTI, p. 13. 

_ 19 Tneed hardly quote the “ Parce, Liber, Parce, gravi metuende thyrso”’ 
of Horace. 

20 PAUSANIAS, VIII. p. 665. Siponitus APOLLINARIS, XXII. 3l. 

Cantharus et thyrsus dextra laevaque feruntur. 

21 See BuoNARROTI, Osservazioni sopra alcuni medaglioni, p. 433.° 
GEMMAE MuseE1 Fiorentini, LE PiItTruRE D’ERcoLaANo, Tom. It. 
Tav. x1l1. xviit. Tom. 111. Tav. 11. 

22 Macrosivs, Saturnal. 1.19. ‘*Cum thyrsum tenet, quid aliud quam 
latens telum gerit, cujus mucro hedera lambenti protegitur.”’ 

23 Asin LE PITTURE D’ERCOLANO Just quoted. 

24 See Becer’s Thesaurus Brandenburgicus, p.14. LE PiTruREe 
D’ERcoLANO, Tom. 111. p.9. and Visconti, Museo Pio-Clementino, 
Tom.v. Tav. x. p. 19. 

25 ATHENAEUS, V. p. 198. e. Meta 6€ taitas WyeTo TEeTpadKUKNOS— 
ép is ayadpa Nuions—elye O€ év TH apiotepa Oipocov éoTEppévov 
pitpats. 


XXI.] UNSHORN LOCKS, AND FEMININE FEATURES. 5 


descriptions*® and representations” of him: as are also 
the feminine features with which he is here represented™. 
On some monuments” he is even clad in woman’s apparel : 


26 PinDaR, Isthm. viz. 3. 
"H pa xadkoxpoTov wapedpov 
Aauadtepos avik’ evpvyairav 
avteas Atovucov. 
TIBULLUS, 1. Eleg. iv. 27. 


Solis aeterna est Baccho Phoeboque juventus ; 
Nam decet intonsus crinis utrumque deum. 


Ovip, Met. 111. 421. 
Et dignos Baccho, dignos et Apolline crines. 
Met. iv. princip. 


Indetonsusque Thyoneus. 


SENECA, l.c. 
Spargere effusos sine lege crines. 


MarrTtat, tv. Epigr. 45. In Lucian’s Dialogues of the Gods, (Tom. 1. 
p. 207. ed. Hemst.) Eros says to Zeus, ws ijd.ctov toe: seavtov, exatépwle 
xabeuévos Boortpvxous—Kal oer OTL TWEiovs akoNoVOHCoVGi cor THY Ato- 
vuoov Mawadwv. 

27 See the Musro Pio-CLEMENTINO, Tom.11. Tav. xxvii1. and 
Visconti’s observations, p. 56. ZorGa, Abhandlungen, p. 24. 

28 MonTFaAucon, Antiquité expliquée, Tom. 1. Par. 11. Pl. ciii. 
LE PirrurE D’ERcoLtaNno, Tom.u. Tav. xvii. p. 117. WINCKEL- 
MANN, Monumenti antichi inediti, Tratt. prelim. p. xt1. (Werke, Vol. vir. 
p- 85.) Wospurn ABBEY Marsues, Pl. xvi1. Musro Borgonico, 
Tom. virt. Tav. ui. and Sir WiLL1am GELL’s Pompeiana. He is called 
Ondvpoppos by EuriPIDEs, Bacch. 353. Ovip, Met. 111. 607. 


Virginea puerum ducit per litora forma. 


MET. rv. 117. 


Tibi enim inconsumpta juventus, 
Tu puer aeternus, tu formosissimus alto 
Conspiceris coelo: tibi quum sine cornibus adstas 
Virgineum caput est. : 
The observations of Viscont1 (Museo Pio-Clementino, Tom. vr. Tav. v1.) 
serve as a commentary on the expression guum sine cornibus adstas. The 
CARMINA PRIAPEA, XXXVI. 


Phoebus comosus, Hercules lacertosus, 
Trahitque Bacchus virginis tener formam. 


ALBRICUS PHILOSOPHUS, c. xIx. (in the Mythographi Latini of Van 
Staveren, p. 926.) ‘*Erat enim imago sua facie muliebri.”’ 

*9 Dionysos is thus represented, clothed in a female dress, on the reverse 
of a Greek medal of Commodus, struck at Nicaea: see the NuMMOPHY- 
LAcIuM ReeinaE Curistinak, Tab. xx11. Num. 25. where Havercamp 
justly observes (p. 449.) that the God is represented ‘novo ritu, sedens vide- 
licet, muliebri indutus veste longa, sceptrum laeva tenens, atque cantharum 
effundens in pantheram quae ante pedes est. Sine dubio ejusmodi signum 
Nicaeae exstitit.”” See also Marre1, Gemme antiche, Par. 11. Tav. xxvit. 
“pp. 44-5. GemMaE MuseEt FLoRENTINI, Tom. 1. p. 162. Musto Pro. 
CLEMENTINO, Tom, vit. Tay. 11. SENECA, Oed. T. 419. 


Creveras 


6 DIONYSOS SOMETIMES DRESSED AS A WOMAN. [cHap. 


and Apollodorus says of him that he wore a girl’s dress 
from the time when he was a child®; and also mentions 
his having received from Cybele a woman’s tunic, in 
which he set out on his expedition to conquer India”. 

Hence,. when ancient polytheism received its modern 
form, in Rome, the statue of the youthful Bacchus was 
easily converted into that of a female saint®: and hence 
also we obtain, I think, a sufficient explanation of the 
reason why the effeminate deity was represented clothed 
in Venus’s palla, in an ancient group which is praised 
by Pliny®. 

This effeminacy of Dionysos’s dress and character 
was undoubtedly exhibited on the Attic stage by Aeschy- 
lus, in his Edoni, a passage of which play is preserved 
in the parody of Aristophanes”. 


Creveras falsos imitatus artus, 
Crine flaventi simulata virgo, 
Luteam pallam retinente zona. 


30 APOLLODORUS, III. IJ. 3. 

31 APpOLLoDORUS, III. 5. 1. Nonnus also, xiv. 159. foll. represents 
Dionysos in a woman’s dress. 

IIy O€ yuvarketnvy popéwy Wevdnpova poppry 
puuunAn KpokotremNos ev ciwact caiveto Kovon 
apTiadys’ P0ovepis 6& TapaTAalwy voov “Hpns, 
xetheow aytitiToiow avynpuvye Onduv iwny, 

Kal WAoKadpots EVoOmoy éTrecpikwoe KahUTTPHY, 
Ontea wétAa Pépwv ToArvdaidaha’ pecoaTiw dé 
otnQet decuov EBadXe, Kai dp0iov avtvya paou 
mapleviw Cwoript, Kal, old Tep dupa Kopeins, 
Toppupénv Laydvecot cuvyppmoce KuKAdOa pitpny. 

32 MIDDLETON, Letter from Rome, p. 160. Similar conversions are 
alluded to by Dyer, in his poem, ‘‘ The Ruins of Rome.” 

33 Priny, N. H. xxvi. 4. ‘‘Satyri quatuor: ex quibus unus Liberum 
patrem palla velatum Veneris praefert.’’ I wonder that Visconti (Museo 
Pio-Clementino, Tom. 111. Tav. xu. p. 51.) should compare this statue, 
clothed in the palla of Venus, with that of the bearded Bacchus in his syrma, 
and should not, seemingly, have supposed the little wearer of Venus’s palla 
to have had a feminine countenance. 

34 ARISTOPHANES, Thesm. 136. ITodamds 6 yivuis ; from the Scholiast 
on which passage it is plain, that the words were addressed to Dionysos, in 
the Edoni, and ought undoubtedly to have a place among the fragments of 
that play, (where it is accordingly given to them by Mr Dinporr, Poet. 
Scen. Graec. Fr. Aesch. 55. p. 6) although we vainly look for them in the 
volume of the Reverend Professor Scholefield, the last English editor of 
Aeschylus, (see Aeschyl. Scholef. ed. 2% Cantab. 1830. pp. 386-7.) Twvuis is 
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XXI.] THE ANDROGYNOUS DIONYSOS. AMPELOS. 7 


It seems, even from what little has been stated, that 
both poets and artists did much towards rendering the 
sex of Dionysos ambiguous. Later authorities” go still 
further, and assert that he was actually both male and 
female. 

Hence the epithet androgynous is bestowed on a 
statue of Dionysos, by the Christian author Theodoret*, 
in a passage of his Ecclesiastical History, where he is 
speaking of the persecution suffered by the Church 
when the Emperor Julian was re-establishing the old 
religion of the Roman world. 

The youth on whose shoulder the right arm of 
Dionysos reposes must next be considered. We find in 
the Dionysiacs of Nonnus a youthful companion of the 
God whose society he preferred even to the feasts of 
the Gods and the friendship of Zeus*, and of whose 
beauty the poet gives an elaborate and glowing descrip- 
tion®. His name was Ampelos, and I have no doubt 
that he is meant to be represented by the youth in the 
car. ‘The little tail seen on his back, and his pointed 


explained by HEsycuius and Surpas, and is used by PH1LosTRatvus, 
Vit. Sophist. 11. 31. 2. where Perizonius supposes it to indicate Helioga- 
balus. 
35 This is the account given in the OrpuHic PorEmMs: Hymn xxx. 
KikAjoxw Arovvcov—apwroyovoy dupuy7. Hymn xii. 4. 
‘Apoeva kai OAArvv dipuy Adcetov "lakyov. 
ARISTIDES, p. 52.8. Tavt’ dpa kai appnv te Kai Oydus Oo Beds. Again, 
p. 52. 10. "Eoti 0& +H ice Kai THY moppnv TposcoiKWs’ WsTEp yap 
didumos TavtTn avtos Tpds Eavtév éotr. See Voss, Mythologische Briefe, 
and, on the other hand, HEINRIcH’s academical dissertation, ‘‘ Hermaphro- 
ditorum, artis antiquae operibus illustrium, origines et causae.”’ 
3° His words are, (Eccles. Hist. 111.7.) "Ev ’Euéon 6€ 7H budpw mode, 
Avovicw TH yd. THv veddunTov apiépwoav éxkAyoiav, TO KaTayé- 
NaoToy Kal dvdpoyuvov év aitH idpvoavtes ayaXpa. 
37 Nonnus, x. 284. 
Ov wobov EXxw 
véxTapos, auBpocins 6 ov devouae’ ovK adeyiGw, 
‘ApmeXos et pidéer pe, Kal éxOaiper we Kpoviwr. 
Ovip, Fasti, 111. 409. 


Ampelon intonsum, Satyro Nymphaque creatum, 
Fertur in Ismariis Bacchus amasse jugis. 


58 Nonnus; 1. c. v. 175—192, 


38 GROUPS OF DIONYSOS AND AMPELOS.  [CHAP. 


goat-like ears, sufficiently identify the figure with that 
of the young Satyr® whom Dionysos so fondly loved. 
The attitude of Dionysos and Ampelos in the car is 
one in which they are found on several other ancient 
monuments. In a well-known group, Eros has con- 
ducted Dionysos to the place where Ariadne is sleeping, 
and the God’s left arm rests on the shoulder of his 
youthful companion*’. Among the statues of what was 
once the Ducal palace at Venice, is a group consisting 
of Dionysos and Ampelos*’: they are also seen on a 
sarcophagus in the Vatican”. In other monuments 
Dionysos’s right hand rests on the same youth*: and 
we find them together in a bronze group discovered 
lately at Pompeii, and now in the Studij at Naples*. A 
young Satyr supports the left arm of the bearded 
Dionysos in an ancient monument of Greek sculpture 
contained in the noble collection of the Vatican®, and 


39 Nonnus, x. 208. 
Ei Kpovidns we pitevce, ob 6€ x8ovins amo piThys 
Bovxepdwy Latipwv pivvwpiov aia Komiers, 
icov éuot Bacireve ew Bpords. 
Compare WINCKELMANN, Monumenti antich. ined. Par. prim. p.6. On 
the tails of the Satyrs see Lt BRonz1 D’ERcoLaANo, Tom. 11. Tav. Xxxviil. 
XxxIx. and p. 146. If the presence of the tail is indispensable in the figure 
of Ampelos, as I think it must be considered, Mr Becker’s conjecture respect- 
ing the Dresden statue (AUGUSTEUM DRreEsDENs, Vol. 111. p. 90.) cannot 
be received. Visconti’s assertion, too, (MusEo Pio-CLEMENTINO, Tom. Iv. 
Tav. xxi. p. 48.) that on a lion’s back “siede senza freno il fanciullo 
Ampelo,”’ seems difficult to admit; for, fitly as Ampelos is placed on a lion’s 
back, (see Nonnus, x1. 66. foll.) yet we can hardly venture to call by his 
name a figure in which all the marks of a caprine origin are wanting. 
40 Published elsewhere, and in Mr Hirv’s Bilderbuch, Tab. x. Fig. 8. 
41 SvraTuE DI San Marco, Tom. 1. Tav. xtv. xxvi. where the God’s 
arm rests on the young Satyr’s shoulder. See also the SraruaE MUuSEI 
FLORENTINI, Tab. XLVIII. 
42 MusrEo Pio-CLEMENTINO, Tom. v. Tav. viit. 
43 In the MusEo P1o-CLEMENTINO, Tom.1. Tav. xuit. ‘ Bacco con 
Fauno:” and Sir Witt1am GELL’s Pompeiana, Vol. 11. Pl. Lx xvii. 
44 Musto Borgonico, Tom.11. Tav. 1x. Bacco ed Ampelo. Gruppo 
di bronzo alto palme tre oncie due. Ampelos alone appears in the MusEuM 
FLORENTINUM, Gemmae, Tom.1. Tav. LXxxviit. 8. 
45 Musro Pio-CLEMENTINO, Tom. 1v. Tav. xxv. VISCONTI, p. 82. 
observes, *‘ Un fauno per molle commodita il sostiene sotto il sinistro cubito.”’ 


XXI. | AMPELOS, ACRATOS AND OTHER DEMONS. 9 


the attitudes of the two figures remind us of those in 
which we have seen the youthful God and Ampelos. 
Elsewhere also the thyrsus-bearing and bearded God 
is accompanied by Ampelos*. In different museums 
other groups are found in which figures have been 
taken for Ampelos, sometimes, perhaps, without suffi- 
cient authority”. 

He is sometimes called the genius of Dionysos, and 
seems to be entitled to rank as one of those ministering 
powers who attended on and performed the _ behests 
of superior deities. Acratos was another genius of the 
same God: he is mentioned by Pausanias**, is called 
Acratopotes in Athenaeus*’, and is represented, on an- 
cient monuments, as a winged boy, with a smiling, and, 
not unfrequently, a drunken countenance”. 

We know the names of very few of the thirty thou- 
sand demons, spirits of departed heroes, who, according 
to Hesiod*', exist on the earth, and superintend the 


46 D’HANCARVILLE, Antiquités Etrusques Grecques et Romaines, 
Tom. 11. Pl. v. pp. 110-111. SraruarE MusE1 FLorEnTInNI, Tom. v. 
Tab. XLVIII. 

47 For instance, in the ‘‘ Bacchus cum Ampelo”’ of the Musrum FLo- 
RENTINUM, Tom. 111. Tab. xLvit. p. 52. the supposed Ampelos bears no 
mark of his descent Yatipwy dro pitAns. The same thing may be said of 
the figure taken for Ampelos in the MusEo Carrro.ino, Tom. Iv. p. 249. 
WINCKELMANN, however, takes the former figure for a Satyr: Werke, 
Vol. 111. p. x. See Obss. p.4. Again, in a group of the Musro Bor- 
BoNIco, Tom. vir. Tav. “1. “* Bacco da l’uva alla vite,” I should hardly 
take the little boy seen receiving a bunch of grapes, for Ampelos, who 
is, however, in all probability meant to be represented by the figure of a 
youth drawn in a car, on a bas-relief of the Vatican, Musro P10-C1ie- 
MENTINO, Tom. tv. Tav. xxv. Visconti’s supposition, that it is Acratos, 
is clearly indefensible, if the view which I have taken of these two genii is 
correct. In another group, MusEo P1o-CLEMENTINO, Tom. Iv. Tav. xx. 
Visconti describes Bacchus as “‘retto dal giovinetto Acrato o Ampelo ;” 
where the sculptor must have designed to represent Ampelos alone. 

48 PAUSANIAS, I. p. 2. Aaiuwy tov adupli Ardvucov “AxpaTos. 

49 ATHENAEUS, II. p. 39. 

°° Gori Gemmae Musei Florentini, p. 95. Musto P1o-CLEMENTINO, 
Museo Borsonico, Tom. v. Tav. vir1. Tom. vit. Tav. LXxil. 

°! HeEs1iop, Works and Days, 1. 250. 

Tpis yap puproe eioiv éri yGovi mrovduBorteipn 
aVavator Zyvos dpiraxes Ovyntav dvOpwrwv. 
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affairs of men. Those of Jupiter and Bacchus are said 
by Winckelmann to be the most common”. Ancient 
authors mention the names of four such attendants on 
Aphrodite alone. ‘They were Tychon, Orthages, Gigon, 
and Genetyllis”. Demeter had two*, Adreus and Cal- 
ligeneia. Artemis likewise had a demon or genius, 
Genetyllis”. 

This seems also to have been the relation of the 
Corybantes, Curetes, Dactyli and Cabiri to the Gods”. 
The Curetes are called by an unknown poet in the 
Eclogues of Stobaeus, ‘‘ assessors of Rhea the mother 
of Zeus,” and these demons seem all to have been 
regarded as powerful superintendents of mankind®, as 
secondary controllers of fate’, and as mediators between 
God and man", resembling, in no slight degree, the 
saints of the Roman Catholic mythology. They were 
called genii by the Romans, and were supposed to watch 
over individuals. Each Emperor had his guardian 


52 WINCKELMANN, Monumenti Antichi inediti, p. 6. 

53 See PAUSANIAS, I. p. 2. with passages of CyRiIL, and HEsSycuivUs, 
quoted by LoBeEck, Aglaoph. p. 1235. and the SCHOLIAST oN ARISTO- 
PHANES, Thesm. 130. 

54 See the GREAT ETYMOLOGICON, and the SCHOLIAST ON ARISTO- 
PHANES, Thesm. 299. 

55 BENTLEY, on Horace, Carm. Saec. v. 16. where he reads, ‘‘Sive tu 
Lucina probas vocari, Seu Genetyllis.” 

56 STRABO, X. p. 472. 

57 STOBAEUS, Ecl. 1. p. 68. 

Kovpijtwy of watpi Aros ‘Pén evti mapedpo.. 

58 The stoics used to call them érortas av0pwrivwy tpaypatwn, 
DiocGENES LAERTIUS, vit. 16. 

59 ALCIPHRO, I. Ep. 20. ‘AXX’ w polpator Oeoi Kai potpayéerar 
Oaipoves. 

60 PLaTo, Sympos. p. 202. e. Tay To dayudvuov petati éore Oeov Te 
kal Ovntov, dtaTropOmevov Oeois ta wap’ avOpaTrwy Kai avOputos Ta Tapa 
Qewv, where Von AsT’s note may be consulted. PiLutTarcn, de Isid. et 
Os. p. 351. Van Dare, De Orig. et Prog. Idolol. Diss. c. 111. Further 
information respecting these Greek demons may be obtained from that store- 
house of profound learning and acute criticism, Professor LoBEcK’s Aglao- 
phamus, p. 1233. foll. as well as from the writings of several of our own 
countrymen, who have considered the question respecting these profane spirits 
in relation to sacred demonology. 
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genius’, and, even among the Greeks, traces of the 
same belief may be found”. The Roman genii were 
also supposed to preside over particular places®: but 
we find no traces of any such notion attached to their 
demons by the Greeks”. 

The car is drawn by a Centaur and Centauress. 
These monsters were supposed by the naturalist Pliny 
really to have existed™, but the poet Lucretius was 
less credulous®. They are described, even in the 
Odyssey™, as fond of wine: and it is said that the 
smell of it, when it was produced by Pholus in honour 
of his guest Hercules, immediately drew them to his 
house, and thus led to the contest between them and 
the son of Alcmena®. Nonnus describes the Centaur 


6! GRUTER and Murarort both afford sufficient proof of this. The 
Genius of Julian seems to be exhibited in the MusrumM FLoRENTINUM, 
Tom. 1. p. 49. and Tab. xvitr. WINCKELMANN, Monumenti Ant. ined. 
p- 6. quotes the verse of Martial, vi. Ep. tx. 10. ‘* Victurus Genium debet 
habere liber.”’ 

62 PLATO assigned one to every individual: see the Phaedon, p. 107. d. 
‘O éexaotov daiuwy dstep Gavta eiAjyer. p. 113. d. OF 6 dainwv éxacrov 
kouive. Museo Caprrouino, Tom. tv. Tav. xxv. p. 135. 

°° Many inscriptions are found in Gruter, and in other collections, 
addressed ‘‘Genio loci.” See the PitTTuRE pD’ERCOLANO, Tom. t. 
Tay. xxxvill. SYMMACHUS, x. Ep. Lx1. p. 442. ‘‘ Ut animae nascuntur 
ita populis natales Genii dividuntur.”” PRUDENTIUS, II. in Symmach. 71. 
foll. LosprcKx, Aglaoph. pp. 595-6. Thus in modern times each town of 
Italy has its patron Saint, who, I think, is to be compared with the local 
genius of the old Italian superstition, and not with the tutelary deities of 
Greek cities. 

64 See BuRMANN, on Rutil. Tom. 11. p. 233. and LosBrck, l.c. The 
Tvxeta of Greek cities, temples of these local Genii, were built after the 
spread of the Roman Empire. VaLesius, on Socrat. Hist. Eccles. 111. 11. 
p- 187. on Euseb. viii. 11. p. 433. and the Bronzi D’ERcoLANo, Tom. 11. 
p- 107. 

65 Pury, N. H. vi1..3. 66 LUCRETIUS, Vv. 19. 

67 ODYSSEY, XXI. 295. 

Oivos kat Kévtavpov ayakX\uTtov Evputiwva 

dao évi weyapw meyabdmou erpiOdo0. 
Ovip, Met. x11. 220. Virert, Georg. 11. 455. Statirus, Theb. v. 261. 
Dio CurysostTom, Orat. xVII. 

68 APOLLODORUS, II. 5. 4. on which passage Heyne quotes TZETZEs, 
Chil. v. 120. and SrEstcHoRws, in Athenaeus, xt. p.449. b. See also Poty- 
AENUS, Strateg. I. c. 111. l. 
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as voluntarily yoking himself to the car of Dionysos™, 
and we see, from the emptied drinking-vessel of the 
Centauress before us, that the God did not neglect to 
requite them for their zeal in his service. This two- 
handled vessel is the cantharus which was peculiarly 
appropriated to Dionysos”. 

Centaurs are exhibited to us in many works of an- 
cient art, and the car of Dionysos is frequently drawn 
by them”. Their place is, however, sometimes taken 
by lions, tigers or panthers, and, on one single monu- 
ment, by horses”. Centauresses are not so common as 
Centaurs, and are never represented on the sculpture 
of the temples of Greece. When met with they are 
mostly in attendance on Dionysos, as in the work before 
us®. ‘The branch of pine borne by the Centauress 
reminds me of a dendrophorous Centaur on a fictile 
vase engraved in Sir William Hamilton’s collection”. I 
may also refer to the dendrophori in Ptolemy’s Bacchic 
procession”, to the Bacchanti in Palaephatus”, and to 


69 NoNNUS, XIV. 265. He first describes the exertions of the Corybantes 
in harnessing the lions and panthers, yethos émiciyEavtes ameidnTHpL 
xahuv@, and then speaks of the Centaurs : 

Kai Kacinvy Kévravpos éxywv ppiccovoay vaijvny 
els Cuyov avToKéNevoTos Ekovotoy ab’yxéva TeEtveEr, 
Kal Latipwy word paddov Exwv TWoVoy ides otvov, 
JLLTEANS KpEeméeTiCev avip, Kexepacmévos imT™w* 
iéuevos Ardvucoy Ets wool aetpeLy. 

70 Macrostivs, Saturn. v.21. “ Scyphus Herculis poculum est, ita ut 
Liberi patris cantharus.”’ 

7 See BuonaRrRott, Osservazioni sopra alcuni Medaglioni, p. 428. fol. 
SPANHEIM, de praestantia et usu numism. antiq. Tom. 11. p. 16. BANniER, 
Histoire de Academie, Tom. 111. p. 19. Monirraucon, Antiquité Expli- 
quée, Tom. 1. Part.1. Pl. civ. cuvi. Musro CapiroLino, Tom. rv. 
Tav. XxxIt. et xxxll. LE P1ITTuRE D’ERcoLANO, Tom.1t. Tav. xxvi. 
and xxviut. Vrscont1, Museo Pio-Clementino, Tom. 1. Tav. x it. 
Tom. iv. Tav. xxi. xxvi. Tom. v. Tav. vit. 

72 See Visconti, Museo Pio-Clementino, Tom. tv. Tav. xxiv. p. 49. 

73 On these centauresses see WINCKELMANN, Monumenti inediti, p. 107. 
and Visconti, M. P. C. Tom.i1v. Tav. xxt. 

7 COLLECTION OF ETRUSCAN, GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, 
Vol. 1. Pl. xurt. 

7% ATHENAEUS, V. l. c. 76 PALAEPHATUS, c, 34. 3. 
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Visconti’s observations respecting a similar figure on a 
bas-relief of the Museo Pio-Clementino™. 

We now come to the figure with cloven hoofs, a 
goat’s legs and a long beard, whose boisterous drunken 
mirth seems to draw a reproof from the venerable person 
by whom he is addressed. Those who still follow the 
common opinion of the archaeologists of the last century”, 
and of some even of the present day, and confound the 
Satyrs of the Greeks with the Fauns of the Romans, 
may suppose a Satyr to be represented by this figure. 
But it seems clear that the Greek Satyrs are always 
exhibited with the feet of men”, differing only from the 
Sileni in being young, while the latter are of a more 
advanced age®. The Fauns of the Romans had the 
extremities of a goat, and derived their origin from 
Faunus, arural God corresponding with the Greek Pan*?. 

I suppose the figure on this Greek sarcophagus to 
represent Pan himself, and it answers very well to 
Lucian’s description in the dialogue between him and 
his father Hermes®*. The God addresses him, ‘* You 
that have horns, and such a nose, and a matted beard, 
and cloven feet, and a tail dangling behind you.” The 
common story of Pan’s parentage sufficiently accounts 
for the peculiarities of his form. He was said to have 


77 Visconti, M. P. C. Tom. v. Tav. vii. 

*8 All from Montfaucon to Winckelmann and Visconti might be named. 

79 See Voss, Mythologische Briefe, Vol. 11. Lanz1, De’ Vasi antichi 
dipinti, diss. 2%. §. viz. Also the AuGUsTEUM DRESDENS. 

80 CHOEROBOSCUS, in Etymolog. Magn. LewAnvol AéyovTar of yépovres 
Tov Latipwy. PAUSANTIAS, I. p. 64. Tods jdixia mpoéxovtas THv Latipwv 
dvouatover Xirnvois. Nonnus, xiv. 10]. xxxiv. 140. PERiIzonius, 
on Aelian, V. H. 111. p. 245. Lawnzi,1.c. §. vi. 

81 Horack, Od.1. 17. 2. Ovip, Fasti, 11. 280. Lanzi, Saggio di 
lingua Etrusca, Vol. 11. and 1. c. §. vir. and also Bocuart, Hierozoicon, 
Vol. 111. p. 822. Thus the panics which the Greeks attributed to Pan (Pavu- 
SANIAS, X. p. 855. POLYAENUS, Strateg. 1.2. SuIDAS, v. Ilavix® deiuare) 
were assigned by the Romans to Faunus. Dronystus HALicar. v. xvI. 
Tovtw (Paivw) dvaribéact TH Oaipovr ‘Pwuator Ta Lave. 

82 Luctan, Dialogues of the Gods, xx11. (Tom. 1. p. 269. ed. Hemst.) 
Képata éxwv, Kal piva TotavTnv, Kal TwYwva Ado.ov, Kal oKéAn Olynra 
Kal Tpaylika, Kal ovpav barép Tas Tvyas. 
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been the fruit of an amour between Penelope and Hermes, 
in which the God had assumed the form of a goat®; 
a legend which will remind the reader of the customs 
spoken of by the Jewish Lawgiver™, and which are 
known from Pindar*®, Herodotus® and Plutarch*’, to 
have been observed in Egypt, as well as of some works 
of ancient art which have come down to us®. Pan is 
spoken of as the son of Hermes and Penelope by 
several authors®; but another tradition deprives him 
of his divine father, and, at the same time, affords 
an etymology of his name”. Pan and Silenos were 
Bacchus’s generals on the Indian expedition, and the 
well-known aid which Pan rendered the Athenians at 
Marathon shews how valuable his military services were 
supposed to be. Now, however, he has laid aside his 
martial character, and appears, conformably with the 
mention of him by Pindar’, Aeschylus” and other 
authors”, as a dancing attendant on the God of wine. 


83 Lucian, 1. c. p. 270. and Hemsterhusius’s learned note. 
84 LEVITICUS, XVIII. 23. 27. and especially 30. Again, xx. 16. 
PinpDaR, in Strabo, xvir. p. 802. “OOr tpayou yuvarki pioyovrat. 

86 HERopoTuS, 11. 46. "Ev t@ vou® TobTw—yuvatKki Tpayos épuic- 
yeto dvapavoov. JABLONSKI, Pantheon Aegyptiorum, II. VII. 

87 PLUTARCH, Gryllus, p. 989. a. 

88 Every one who has visited the lock-up class in the Studij at Naples will 
remember a masterpiece in its way. A singular téte-a-téte is represented in 
the Pierres Gravées du Cabinet d’Orleans, Tom. 1. Pl. 75. 

89 HERODOTUS, 111. 145. PLuTARCH, de orac. defect. Tom. 11. p. 419. 
Hyeinus, Tab. ccxxiv. “ Pan Mercurii et Penelopes filius.” TZETZEs, 
on Lycophron, 772. In the second Altar of Dosrapas, Ulysses is spoken 
of as Ilavos patpos evvéras. 

99 GREGORY NAZIANZEN, in Orat. 111. Tom. 1. p. 81. ed. Paris, 1609. 
Kal tov tpayorouv kai tov ceuvoy ILava, tov ék TWavTwY pynoTipwy 
éva Oedv, kai AaBovta THv UBpiv wstep nv akcov. Compare the Com- 
mentary of ELt1as CRETENSIS, Tom. 11. p. 337. Natratis ComMEs, v. 6. 
p- 652. and MunckER, on Hyginus, 1. c. 

9! PrnpDAR, Fr. 69. ed. Boeckh. Xopevtys teXewratos Oewv. 

9 AESCHYLUS, Pers. 448. ‘O idcyopos Mav. 

93 ARISTIDES, Tom.1. p. 53. Aiddacr 8 aitw (Avovicw) Kai Tov 
Tava xopevtny, Tehewtatov Oewv ovTa, ws ILivdapds Te buvet Kal of Kat’ 
Aiyurrov tepets katéuabov. Pan is called dpxynotys in an old scolion: 
ATHENAEUS, XV. p. 694. d. "Q Iav, Apxadias pédwv keevvas, ‘Opynora 
Bpopiars drradé Nougats: see ILGEN, Carm. Conviv. Graec. pp. 13-14. 
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Pan, the shortness of whose stature is generally to 
be remarked, occupies a similar situation just before the 
car of Dionysos, and following Silenos’s group, on 
a Bacchanalian procession in the Duke of Bedford’s 
gallery™, and on several other ancient monuments. 

The vessel which Pan has overturned is of unusual 
dimensions. The Cretan artist probably meant to re- 
present the amphora most commonly seen in his own 
island, and which appears to have been of a very large 
size”. 

The clothed and bearded figure, whose left arm is 
thrown over the shoulder of a woman, while his right 
is stretched out towards Pan, with whom he seems to 
be expostulating, is evidently old Silenos, the preceptor 
of Dionysos, and his companion in the Indian expedi- 
tion. Silenos had long before distinguished himself for 
his martial prowess in the combat of the Gods and 
Giants, in which he fought on the right hand of Dio- 
nysos, and slew Encelados”. 

Although the name Silenos is applied to all aged 
Satyrs*’’, yet human ears serve to distinguish the com- 
panion of Dionysos from the rest of them“, and he 
is frequently represented clothed”, as is the case here, 
although undoubtedly he is more commonly naked on 
ancient monuments. He appears before us, on this 
sarcophagus, in his more dignified character, as the 


°% WospuRN ABBEY MARBLES, Plate x11. 

% PHILOSTRATUS, Heroic. p. 34. ed. Boissonade. To youu kpavoy, 
EuopycavtTwy ua cis avTd otvov, ovdE bd dvolvy audopéow éveTANoOy, 
tTav ék Kprnrns. 

6 EuRIPIDES, Cyclops, 6. 

"Emerta 0 aul ynyevy paxnv dopos 

évoéElos o@ Todl TapactioTHs yeyws, 
"EykéXadov, itéav és péonv Bevav, dopi 
EKTELVG. 

97 Above, p. 13. 

8 Visconti, Museo Chiaramonti, Tav. xivi. and Museo Pio-Cle- 
mentino, Tom. 1v. Tav. xxvit. p. 56. 

° WINCKELMANN, Pierres gravées de Stosch, 1470. Musto Cuta- 
RAMONTI, Tav. xxxtv. and VisconT1’s observations, p. 82. 
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preceptor of Dionysos'”, as a general, or as a philo- 
sopher'”. ‘This philosophical gravity seems, however, to 
be combined with drunkenness, as in Virgil’s Eclogue. 
We must not forget the philosophical character of the 
old drunkard, when we find Socrates, whose personal 
appearance in some degree represented that of Silenos'™, 
compared to him by Alcibiades in the Symposion of 
Plato. 

Silenos seems to be employed in defending the lady 
under his arm against the designs of Pan, whose cha- 
racter is too well-known to need any illustration’. 

As Visconti has sometimes confounded Acratos with 
Ampelos, so a living antiquary, Dr Giovanni Labus 
of Milan, has supposed'™ that Acratos and Silenos are 
different names of one and the same individual. 

Of the elephant, emblematic of Dionysos’s victorious 
return from the east, it is unnecessary to say any 
thing. ‘The instrument, with which the driver, mounted 
on the animal’s neck, directs its motions, is like that 
used in India, for the same purpose, at the present 
day. 

The last figure, on the front of the sarcophagus, is 
that of a Satyr carrying a skin full of wine. Satyrs 


100 See BECKER’S observations in the AUGUSTEUM DRESDENS, Vol. II. 
P]. txx1. He mentions the Borghese statue of Silenos holding the infant 
God in his arms, as an example of the first of the three classes in which 
he arranges ancient representations of him. 

101 See PERizonius, on Aelian, V. H. 111. 18. and the passages of 
Droporus Sicunus, CicErRo, Viren and PLuTaRcH, in HEYNE’s 
Argument to Virgil’s sixth Eclogue, and in the PIERRES GRAVEES DU 
MusEE D’ORLEANS, Tom. I. p. 252. 

102 See Ast, on Plat. Sympos. §. x. p. 216. 

103 THEODORET, when speaking of similar processions (Therap. vit. 
p- 885. Schulz. quoted by Losecx, Aglaoph. p. 200.) says: “Ev tatrats 
Tats ounyvpect wav cidos dko\acias éTO\maTo—Ta Tapa ToV dpytacTaV 
dpwueva eis Tav accryelas Tols opavTas 1pé0ile—omota THY LaTipwv oO 
Xopos noédynoe Onuocia TouTetwv, Exwv év péow TOV Letdnvov Kai 
vtov Wava, Tov pév érirtutT@vta tats Nopgats, Tov dé NEedv- 
mévov vmo méOns. 

104 Laspus, Museo della reale Accademia di Mantova, Vol. 11. p. 180. 
So also ZoEGA, Abhandlungen, p. 26. 
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are often thus represented: sometimes they are mounted 
on their well filled wine-skins. Similar figures used to 
adorn fountains, and the water which issued, instead of 
wine, from their skins, is the subject of some epigrams 
in the Greek Anthology. Visconti explains a statue 
of Silenos, carrying a wine-skin, by referring to the 
military use of skin-bearers (utricularili) and to the 
service rendered, according to Nonnus, by such skins, 
to Dionysos on his expedition into India. A very early 
use of skins was for this excellent purpose of holding 
wine: when no longer so employed they still served for 
oil and water, as they do in Greece and Turkey even 
to the present day. The water-carriers of Khania and 
Megalo-Kastron, of Smyrna and Constantinople, have 
no other vessel wherein to hawk water about their cities ; 
and the Cretan peasants are daily seen driving towards 
the principal ports mules, each of which has a great 
skin filled with oil suspended on either side of its pack- 
saddle. 

The riotous companions of Dionysos, whom we see 
before us on the sarcophagus, have continued to exist 
under changed names, and with attributes somewhat 
altered, even since the general spread of Christianity. 
We find such points of resemblance between the names 
and attributes of these kobali’®, and those of the Ger- 
man kobolds'*, and the English hob-goblins'”, of the 
present day, that we cannot refrain from believing the 
demons of the old mythology still to exist in the popular 
superstitions of both England and Germany. 

It has been conjectured, that the representation of 
these processions on tombs, may indicate that the dead 
person had been initiated in the Bacchic rites. The 


105 HaRPOCRATIO, KoPadou, daiuoves cisi tives oKAnpol mepi Tov 
Atovucov. 

1066 KEIGHTLEY, Fairy Mythology, Vol. 11. pp. 41—68. ADELUNG, 
Woerterbuch, under Cobold. Losrcx, Aglaoph. p. 1320. J. Grimm, 
Deutsche Mythologie, p. 286. 

107 KEIGHTLEY, F. M. Vol. 11. pp. 104 and 121. 
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festive scene exhibited on the cornice surmounting the 
part of the monument already described, may allude 
to the enjoyments supposed to be reserved, in the 
other world, for those who had been initiated in this. 
We see the lyre and the bowl, the usual accompani- 
ments of celestial banquets, according to the poetry and 
religion of Greece; and which were naturally assigned 
to the blessed in the Pagan Elysium’®. The sculptor 
has also added the rewards which Mohammed after- 
wards promised to the faithful, in the female figures 
seen among the revellers. 

At one end of the sarcophagus we have Pan’ ex- 
hibited, with two mischievous Loves, who are amusing 
themselves at his expense. 






x 
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The other extremity of the monument represents 
a less common and much more interesting subject. The 


108 Those KuxAtor yopot, kai povoixe axovcpata, Lvprdcia Te chuedT, 
kat eiNativat abtoxopiyntol, Kat akipatos d\vqia, Kat Oeta dlavra, which 
are found cis tov Tay ebocBav ywpov, according to the author of the Axio- 
chus, p. 164. ed. Fisch. Compare Borcku, on Pindar, Tom. 11. 

‘09 If any one should be disposed to regard this figure as representing 
Priapus, who was duseidyjs Kal Babvaido.os, he might quote, in defence of the 
goat’s legs and the horns which we see before us, the words of PHuRNUTUS, 
p. 204. Gale. Taye pév did TovTO Kai Kepaoryy Kai dixndov wAaTTOvTEs— 
tows 6’ adv ovtos Kat 6 Tptamos ein. 
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youthful Dionysos is here carried in his cradle by two 
Satyrs. 

















The infancy of the Theban God was watched over 
by the Nymphs, or by the Muses, according to the testi- 
mony of many ancient authors; and, in one very spirited 
and beautiful monument of ancient art!, the infant is 
swung in his basket or cradle, by a Nymph and a Satyr. 
Our artist has given the charge to two Satyrs alone. 
The torches borne by them remind us that the mystic 
rites of Dionysos used to be celebrated in the night- 
time. 

Another monument of ancient art, made of more 
fragile materials than those which have been repre- 
sented and described in this chapter, was obtained by 
me in the island. It is an earthenware lamp, on which 
are seen’'’ Zeus and his eagle. 

Many authors speak of the eagle, which carried off 
Ganymedes from his native fields, and conveyed him into 


110 WINCKELMANN, Monumenti antichi inediti, Parte Prima, Cap. xx. 
Also engraved in the Description of Ancient Terracottas in the British 
Museum, Pl. xxiv. n. 44. 

111 See the engraving at p. 21. 
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the presence of Zeus'”; and some describe that deity 
as having himself assumed the eagle’s form on the oc- 
casion!, There are also other traditions, which would 
equally account for the appearance of the king of birds 
in company with Zeus, both on Cretan coins, and on the 
lamp in question'’*. According to Homer, “ the Gods” 
carried off Ganymedes on account of his beauty, and 
that he might pour out nectar for Zeus'”. Echemenes, 
who wrote on Crete, mentions a tradition of this island, 
that it was Minos, and not Zeus, by whom the youth 
was carried off ©; and the Chalcidians of Euboea also 
gave the credit of the exploit to the same mythical 
personage'”’. 


112 See HEMSTERHUSIUS, on Lucian, Tom.1. p. 210. HEYNE, on 
Apollodor. p. 741. 

13 Lucian, l.c. 

114 See SERvius, on Virgil, Aen. 1. 398. SPaNHEIM, on Callimachus 
Hymn to Zeus, 68. 

15 HomeER, Iu. xx. 234. Scuoxutast, on Apollonius Rhodius, 111. 115. 

16 ATHENAEUS, XIII. p. 601. e. “Eyeuevns you, év tots Kpntikois, 
ov tov Alia pyolv dptdaca tov Tavupyonv, dd\\a Mivwa. KUSTATHIUS, 
on In. xx. p. 1205. HEyNE, on Apollodor. p. 532. 

17 HEMSTERHUSIUS, 1. c. MEINEKE, on Euphorio, p.10. ScHNEID- 
EWIN, on Ibycus, pp. 112—115. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


DEPARTURE FROM KHANIA. PLATANIA PROBABLY THE SITE OF 
PERGAMOS. RIVER IARDANOS. SUPPOSED SITE OF CYDONIA AT 
IERAMI. ARRIVAL AT THE MONASTERY OF GONITA. MONASTIC 
INSTITUTIONS. RELIGIOUS PAINTINGS OF THE GREEKS. SITE OF 
DICTYNNAEON. 

April 21. 


I tert Khania a little before twelve o’clock, and 
had scarcely passed the gate of the city before I heard 
the noon salute fired by the guns of the fortress, in 
honour of the lesser Bairam', which commenced yester- 


i I have called this the lesser Bairam in conformity with the common 
practice both of the people in the country and of European writers who have 
spoken of the Mohammedan feasts, although no doubt, as has been observed 
by RELAND, de religione Mohammedica, p. 109. ed. alt. Traj. ad Rhen. 1717. 
(where he corrects D’HERBELOT, Bibliotheque Orientale, Art. Beirém,) and 
SaE, (Preliminary Discourse, §. 7. p. 200.) the feast succeeding the Ramazan 
is properly the lesser Bairaém, and this is the greater. Noone who has wit- 
nessed the celebration of the Ramazan and its Bairdm, the Lent and Easter 
of the Mohammedans, can wonder that the common people should have learnt 
to consider that Bairam as the more important of the two. 
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day. This festival is called by the Turks Kurban- 
bairam, the feast of sacrifice, or Khadgilér-bairam, the 
feast of the khadgis, or pilgrims. The origin of both 
appellations is explained by the fact that, on the day 
of its commencement, those holy men slay victims, as 
the last religious act of their pilgrimage to Mecca. 
We had a beautiful cloudless sky: our course lay near 
the shore: we passed, soon after leaving Khania, the 
little flat and barren island where the Venetians had 
their lazaretto, and, about six miles further on, the 
village of Haghia Marina, on our left. We met several 
droves of mules and asses, laden with oil for Khania: 
and, on passing Haghia Marina, saw the village of 
, Platania, on a rocky elevation, about haif a mile from 
the shore and a mile before us. Soon after passing it, 
we crossed its rapid stream, which rises in the White 
Mountains, and, after flowing between the Rhizite vil- 
lages of Thériso and Laki or Lakus, runs through a 
valley formed by low hills, and filled, especially near 
the stream, with lofty platanes; from which both the 
village and river obtain their names. Vines twine around 
most of these platanes, and are of a size unknown in’ 
France or Italy, the thickness of many of their stems 
being that of an ordinary man’s waist. These vines 
are never pruned, and, in consequence of the shadiness 
of their situation, their fruit does not ripen till after the 
common vintage: they thus supply the bazar of Khania 
with grapes for the whole month of November, and, 
I believe, even till near Christmas. The varied scenery 
produced by these noble plane-trees, in the valley of 
Platania, is very beautiful, and is one of the objects 
best worth viewing by those who visit Khania, and 
can stay only a short time in the island. ‘The river 
of Platania falls into the sea, nearly opposite the islet 
of Haghios Theddhoros, where there is good anchorage ; 
and to which merchant vessels, drawing too much water. 
to enter the port of Khania, sometimes repair, although 
the port of Sudha is ordinarily preferred by them. The 
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islet is entirely uninhabited: there was on it, in the 
time of the Venetians, a small castle, which was heroically 
defended by its commander Giuliani against the Turks. 
When summoned to surrender, he replied, that ‘he 
had promised to defend the fortress till his last breath ;” 
and, as soon as the Turks carried the place by assault, 
Giuliani, unable to make any further resistance, fired 
a mine, the explosion of which destroyed, along with 
himself and his own small band, all the Turks who had 
made good their entrance into the fort”. 

As to the river Platania, there can be no reasonable 
doubt about its being the Iardanos of the Odyssey, 
near the banks of which the Cydonians dwelt’: and 
the elevation on which the village of Platania itself is 
built, may, not improbably, have been the site of the 
ancient Pergamos or Pergamum, which has been already 
mentioned incidentally, and the position of which it is 
not difficult to determine, with tolerable accuracy, from 
books alone. In the first place it appears, from Servius‘, 
that Pergamum was near Cydonia; and Pliny’ places 
it between Cydonia and the city of Kisamos. If Per- 
gamum was situated here, it is clear that the whole plain 
running along the shore from this place to the Dictyn- 
naean chain, would form part of the district belonging 
to it, and thus the Dictynnaean temple of Artemis, 
which was undoubtedly situated on the modern cape 
Spadha, might well be spoken of, as it is by Scylax‘, 
as being to the north of the Pergamian territory. 

Various accounts are given of the foundation of the 
city Pergamum, or Pergamia as it seems to be called 
by Plutarch. In Virgil’s story Atneas is represented 


2 See EMMANUEL Mormorio, in the MS. Classe v1. Cod. c1. of Saint 
Mark’s Library, Libro 1. fol. 12. 

3 ODYSSEY, III. 292. 

“Hye Kidwves evaiov ’lapdavouv dui péebpa. 

* SERVIUsS, on Virg. Aen. 111. 133. 5 Puiny, Iv. 20. 

° ScyLax, in Geograph. Graec. Min. Tom. 1. p. 18. ed. Huds. p. 265. 
ed. Gail. Arxtuvvatov Apréuidos iepov mpos Bopéav avenov THs ywoas 
Ilepyapias. 
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as its founder’; while Servius, in his commentary on 
the passage, mentions another account*, according to 
which it was built by Agamemnon’s Trojan prisoners. 
Diodorus Siculus, in one of the fragments published 
from the Vatican Palimpsest, mentions a curse of Aga- 
memnon on the warriors who remained in Crete, and 
likewise an old proverb of the island, in which the Per- 
gamians are spoken of as the authors of the calamity’. 
I suppose the warriors in question to be those who 
deserted their Chieftain here, and that the word Per- 
gamians denotes the founders of this Cretan city, rather 
than the inhabitants of Troy.  Velleius Paterculus” 
says that Agamemnon himself, when driven into Crete 
by a storm, founded Pergamum as well as Tegea and 
Mycenae. Of the exact situation of these other towns 
no ancient authors afford any indications. Tegea alone 
is known by its coins, and the commonest type which 
they bear is the same as one of those of Cydonia”. If 
the legend of the foundation of these cities by Agamem- 
non sprang out of the Dorian colonies of Althaemenes, 
there will be no doubt that those colonies were planted 
in the western parts of the island’. 


7 Vireit, Aen. 111. 138. 


Et tandem antiquis Curetum allabimur oris. 
Ergo avidus muros optatae molior urbis, 
Pergameamque voco. . 


See also v. 190. of the same book. 

8 Servius, l.c. ‘* Alii dicunt, Pergamum in Creta conditam a Trojanis 
captivis: qui ex classe Agamemnonis illo erant delati.” See HEYNE’s 
“‘Excursus de Aeneae erroribus.”’ 

9 Dioporus SicuLUSs, XxxXIII. in Scriptorum Veterum Collect. Nov. 
Vol. 11. ed. Mai. or in Dindorf. Vol. 111. p. 109. "E@eto dpav kata tev 
drovepbévtwy eis Kpijtnv otpatiwwteav—(cf. Virg. Aen. 111. 190. “‘ Hane 
quoque deserimus sedem, paucisque relictis Vela damus.) wahaia dvapéver 
mapa trois Kpnoi tapouia ov évds otixou pnviovoa thy vuv yevnYeioav 
mepirérerav, Aiat, Iepydpmiot mapa Tot kaxov nynoarvTo. 

10 VELLEIUS PaTERCULUS: Lib.1I. princip. ‘‘ Agamemnon, tempestate 
in Cretam insulam rejectus, tres ibi urbes statuit: duas a patriae nomine, 
unam a victoriae memoria: Mycenas, Tegeam, Pergamum.”’ 

11 See PELLERIN, Recueil etc. Tom. 111. p. 73. Supplem. Tom. tr. p. 82. 
EcxueEt, Num. Vet. p. 141. SEstin1, and MIonNET, Suppl. rv. p.343. 

12 Conon, 47. Evustratutius, on Ix. 11. p. 313. Horcx’s Kereta, 
Vol. 11. p. 429. and THrrLwaLu’s History of Greece, Vol. 1. p. 279. 
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As the Cnossians long boasted of the tombs of two 
celebrated ancient heroes, Idomeneus and Meriones'*, so 
the Pergamians used to shew that of the great Spartan 
lawgiver Lycurgus, who, according to accounts in Plu- 
tarch’s life of him, died in Crete, and was _ buried 
here. 

Leaving the district of Platania, I soon arrived at 
the village of Ierami, in and about which I lost a good 
deal of time in making fruitless inquiries for existing 
remains of antiquity. I think my search was sufficiently 
diligent to warrant me in asserting, that there are posi- 
tively no ancient remains whatever in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the place. I next rode to a hamlet 
called Pyrgos, a little further on, where my researches 
were equally unsuccessful. Unfortunately I had ex- 
tracted a passage from the work of a fellow-country- 
man’, wherein it is said, after speaking of Cydonia, 
‘The ruins of this ancient city are to be seen on the 
site of Terami.” The very difficulty, which the existence 
of any considerable vestiges of an ancient city at Ier4mi 
would have caused in the way of what I have endea- 
voured to establish, respecting the probable sites of 
Aptera, Cydonia and Polyrrhenia, made me so anxious 
to verify this assertion, that I passed Platania without 
making any search for remains of an ancient city there. 

Neither ancient authors, nor modern travellers, as 
far as I am aware, afford any ground or colour for Dr 
Cramer’s assertion, and I know not how to account for 
it, unless he has taken for granted the existence of 
these imaginary ruins on the authority of Lapie’s map”. 


13 Vol. 1. p. 206. 

14 PLuTaRCH, Lycurg. c.31. (Vol. 1. p. 234. ed. Reisk.) Timuatos 0€ kai 
Aptotogevos év Kpijty (Aéyouct) KataBisoavta, Kai Tadov ‘Apiotogéevos 
avtou deikvucbai ppnow vro Kpyntav tis Tepyauias epi thy Eevxyy ddov. 

18 Dr CRAMER’s Geographical and Historical Description of Ancient 
Greece, Vol. 111. p. 366. 

16 As seems to have been done by Mr Gait, Geograph. Graec. Min, 
Vol. 11. p. 581. ‘* Reperiuntur hod. rudera Cydoniae in litore ipso. Olim 
perperam veterem Cydoniam in hodierna Canea reponebant; sed jacent 
rudera illa ulterius ad occidentem fluvii hod. Platania.” 
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With whomsoever the mistake may rest, this is not 
simply one of those numerous instances in which Lapie 
has merely given wrong names to ancient sites, for here 
the error will be equally great to whatever ancient city 
the remains are supposed to have belonged; and we 
may therefore refer this to that class of sites where, as 
m the case of Arcadia, ruins are supposed to exist in 
given spots, and then the name of some unlucky ancient 
city is attached to them, and thus the city acquires, in 
the present day, a new local habitation, and the ima- 
ginary ruins obtain a name. 

Half an hour’s riding from Pyrgos brings us to a 
river which we cross: the monastery of Gonia is about 
three miles before us at some little elevation above the 
shore; and we have for some time seen “* The convent’s 
white walls glisten fair on high.” The olive-trees on 
our left, for a considerable distance, are entirely uncul- 
tivated. We cross another small river, just before 
winding round the south-west corner of the gulf, and, 
in a few minutes more, arrive at the monastery, situated 
on the side of rocky hills, and only about a hundred 
paces from the sea. ‘The Hegimenos is absent: the 
senior Patéras however does the honours, shewing us 
into a very comfortable room, and causing dinner to 
be prepared. The wine which is produced fully sup- 
ports the credit of monastic institutions. 

Not only in Crete, but elsewhere, the wine of the 
Greek monasteries is mostly excellent, and this too in 
countries where its quality is generally bad. At the 
same time, the sobriety and abstemiousness of eastern 
manners have preserved the Greek church from the 
scandal of having the sounds of revelry and debauchery 
heard within the precincts of its monasteries, as used 
to be the case in Catholic countries. 


“There Venus sat disguised like a Nun, 
While Bacchus, clothed in semblance of a Friar, 
Poured out his choicest beverage, high and higher, 
Sparkling.” 
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Such scandal as the Roman Catholic church has en- 
dured, from the time of Boccaccio downwards, on ac- 
count of the profligacy of her monks, the Oriental 
church has certainly escaped: and yet, even here, the 
vices inherent in the very principles of an institution 
which opposes the first great command of God and 
nature, by imposing celibacy on all its members, have 
been sufficiently developed to have called for the in- 
effectual prohibitions of a General Council in the early 
ages of Christianity", to have become the theme of 
popular songs at the present day”, and, at last, to have 
induced the Bavarian government of Greece, actually 
to put down the monastic order in all parts of the new 
kingdom, and to apply the revenues, which these use- 
less monks consumed, to the purposes of education. 
Notwithstanding the Hegtumenos’s absence we fared 
well: and, without our having transgressed the limits 
of reason and moderation, he found, on his return in 
the evening, that our time after dinner had not been 
unemployed. The most serious subject of our con- 
versation was the affair of Murniés, and I soon learnt, 
that every absurd belief which was entertained by the 
body of the peasants there assembled, is also shared by 
my reverend friends: for instance, it is quite impossible 
to disabuse them of the idea that Mehmét-Ali’s sole 
object in establishing schools at Neokhorio, was to seize 
on all the children some fine day, to put them on board 
a ship of war lying in the bay of Stdha, which was 
conveniently near, and to carry them off to Egypt. 
Their ideas respecting the manner in which the Pasha 
made his terms with the English Admiral and the 
Consuls, are still more absurd. In these unhappy coun- 
tries, the Superior of the most liberally endowed mo- 
17 As is observed by GIBBON, c. xxxvil. ‘‘ The seventh general council 
prohibits the erection of double or promiscuous monasteries of both sexes; 
but it appears from Balsamon, that the prohibition was ineffectual.’? Several 
of these promiscuous convents still exist in Crete: e. g. Haghia Hodegetria, 


and Pezanés. 
18 See above, Vol. 1. p. 146. 
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nastery is barely removed, in point of education and 
of knowledge, one degree from the condition of the 
poorest peasant. 
April 22. 

The church of this monastery contains a greater 
number of those paintings with which the Greeks love 
to adorn the interior of their places of religious wor- 
ship, than is usually met with in Crete. They were 
all sent to Trieste at the outbreaking of the revolu- 
tion, and thus escaped destruction. One of them has 
the date 1642. Two of the most remarkable are, the 
history of Joseph, which contains a great number of 
groups, exhibiting all the chief events of his life, and 
another wherein the Virgin and child are represented in 
a kind of tub, out of which are flowing two streams". 
The Mohammedans did not burn this church, and even 
left uninjured all the carved wood with which it is 
adorned; an instance of moderation rare on their part, 
and which most assuredly was never shewn by the 
Christians in any mosque in the island. After visiting 
the church I enter the refectory: on either side of its 
entrance is a Corinthian column: there is in fact here, 
as in imost of the Venetian edifices which remain in 
Crete, some pretension to architectural design and orna- 
ment. The interior of the refectory is about twelve 
paces long and five or six wide; and has a table with 
benches on one side of it: it is large enough to remind 
me, by its size as well as by its furniture, of a small 
college-hall at Cambridge. 

In its possessions this monastery has of course suf- 
fered, like all the others, by the war. It contained 


19 This painting is called H ZOOTOKOS TIHPH. Whether these were 
streams of milk or water, I will not now take upon myself to decide, since 
I do not recollect how they were supplied. If they were milk, my reader will 
perhaps remember that the copiousness of this source in a Christian church 
nearer to us than that of the Greeks, is alluded to by SwirT, when he makes 
jord Peter swear “that he had a cow at home, which gave as much milk 
as would fill three thousand churches, and, what was yet more extraordinary, 
would never turn sour.” (Tale of a Tub, §. tv.) 
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formerly twenty patéras, fifteen kaldgheri, four or five 
deacons”, and between fifty and sixty men-servants®’. 
Its eight metékhis were then cultivated by its men- 
servants, under the superintendance of a patéras residing 
on each farm. At present the monastery is unable to 
till its own lands, and therefore lets them to a cul- 
tivator, receiving only one half of the produce, and 
supplying the farmer with oxen: thus the half of 
the produce received by the monks is generally a very 
small one. 

Before quitting our kind and hospitable hosts we 
partake of a very palatable breakfast, chiefly consisting 
of a kind of pilav, made of artichokes and rice, at the 
same time doing justice, notwithstanding the early hour, 
to the excellent wine which they again produce. I find 
one of the priests a perfect oracle on the subject of the 
population of every village of the eparkhia of Kisamos. 
On making inquiries for the remains of Dictynnaeon, I 
was told that ‘‘ about three miles from the extremity of 
Cape Spadha, on its eastern side, are remains of an 
ancient Greek city at a place called Kantsilli¢res, which 
is not surrounded by walls, but had many houses in 
former times.” I did not think it worth while to spend 
a whole day in going to see the slight remains which 
exist of this city, since its position is clearly ascertained. 
There is no doubt that this Dictynnaeon is the Dictynna 
of Pomponius Mela” and the Dictamnon of Ptolemy”. 

The following is Pococke’s account™ of the remains 
found there. ‘*'The ancient remains of this place are 
chiefly on a small height over the west end of the bay, 
and on each side of two rivulets, which meet just before 
they fall into the sea; most of them are roughly built 
Ataxovor, commonly corrupted into diaKou. 

Men-servants, dovAevtades, the plural from dovA cutis. 

22 Pompontius MELA, 11. 7.12. and TzscHuckE’s Notae Criticae, in 
Tom. 11. Part. 11. p. 551. 

23 PTOLEMY, Geograph. p. 91. 


*4 PococKE’s Description of the East and some other countries, Vol. 11. 
Part 1. pp. 244-245. 
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of the grey marble of the mountains which are on each 
side: one building resembles a church, and has some 
ancient brick-work about it. On a height to the south 
of the bay, there are some pieces of grey marble columns, 
and four oblong square cisterns sunk into the ground 
and contiguous, as if they had been under some great 
building. I observed that in the middle they were sunk 
lower like square wells, and lined with brick, with a 
design, I suppose, to receive a greater quantity of water ; 
and below these, on the side of the hill towards the 
town, there are remains in some of the walls of earthen 
pipes, by which one may suppose the water was con- 
veyed down from the cistern, the torrents below being 
dry in summer. Among these ruins, which were pro- 
bably an ancient temple, I saw a fine pedestal of grey 
marble three feet square; it had a festoon on each side, 
and against the middle of each festoon a relief of Pan 
standing; the whole was finely executed; it is probable 
that this was either an altar or the pedestal of a statue 
erected to that deity in this temple, which probably was 
dedicated to the nymph Dictynna; Strabo mentions the 
Dictynnaean temple in this place. Some years ago they 
found a statue here of white alabaster, but having a 
notion that such pieces of antiquity contain gold in them, 
the fishermen broke it in pieces; I brought away a foot 
of it, which shews very distinctly all the parts of the 
ancient sandal.” 
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KISAMO-KASTELI. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


PLANE-TREES. VIEW OF MOUNT IDA. PLAIN OF KISAMOS. SUP- 
POSED CHANGE IN THE SUN'S USUAL PLACE OF RISING. ASPECT 
OF ANCIENT TEMPLES AND OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. INFLUENCE 
OF THE ORIENTAL SUN-WORSHIP ON THE MODE OF PRAYING, AND 
ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. KEBLAHS 
OF THE JEWS AND MOHAMMEDANS. VESTIGES OF METHYMNA. 
PROBABLE SITE OF RHOKKA. REMAINS OF KISAMOS. VISIT TO 
THE ALBANIAN COMMANDANT OF KISAMO-KASTELI. ARRIVAL AT 
UPPER-PALAEOKASTRON. CRETAN WILD-ASPARAGUS. 


April 22. 


WE start at a quarter before nine o’clock, and, after 
passing Agribiliana, and traversing groves of olive-trees, 
which are almost entirely uncultivated, we leave the 
village of Spilaea on our left, and arrive at a fountain 
shaded by two plane-trees, one of them of most majestic 
dimensions. For some little distance further we con- 
tinue to ascend, and, until we cease to do so, see behind 
us, not only the Akrotéri but the whole of the snow-capt 


VOL. II. C 
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eminence of Mount Ida, although at a distance of about 
sixty miles. After crossing this ridge, we pass the vil- 
lage of Nokia, which is a little on our right, and soon 
come in sight of the gulf of Kisamos. In about an hour 
from Nokia we pass a fountain, and, a few minutes after- 
wards, see the plain of Kisamo-Kastéli, which is about 
four miles long and a mile and a half broad. It is 
chiefly covered with standing corn: there are, however, 
also considerable patches of olive-trees. The Panopo- 
litan poet has thought this plain worthy of being ex- 
pressly mentioned’. The Kastéli is situated near its 
further extremity. After advancing a mile more, we 
are just above Nopia, which is on the extreme eastern 
edge of the plain. A river running to the west of this vil- 
lage separates it from the church of Haghios Gheorghios. 
We were now accompanied by a Greek called Antdénios 
Kharadhakes of Nopia, who had been overtaken by us 
half an hour before, and had immediately volunteered 
his services to conduct me to certain remains of antiquity 
close to this church, which seems to have been built on 
the site of an ancient temple. Part of the foundations 
of the older edifice may still be traced. In the large 
masses of brick and mortar, which are lying about near 
the modern building, there are seen three earthen pipes, 
such as one ordinarily finds only in cisterns. 

This Greek chapel stands nearly due north and south, 
instead of east and west as is usual in all orthodox Greek 
as well as Roman Catholic and Protestant churches. 
This architectural peculiarity of the building puzzled 
my Nopian guide quite as much as myself. He asked 
me whether in those times, for he transferred the anti- 
quity of the ancient edifice to the comparatively modern 
erection, the sun used to rise in the south: it must 
have been so, he thought, because the Christian; as he 
stands before the altar in a church, always looks to- 
wards the rising sun. 


1 Nonnus, xitt. 237. 


Kai damedov Kicapouo, 
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The Greek’s idea calls to mind Herodotus’s mention 
of what he heard in Egypt, about the change which had 
happened, in ancient times, in the sun’s usual places of 
rising and setting’. 


Ne is that same great glorious lamp of light, 
That doth enlumine all the lesser fyres, 

In better case, ne keeps his course more right, 
But is miscaried with the other spheres. 


And if to those Egyptian wizards old, 

Which in star-read were wont have best insight, 

Faith may be given, it is by them told 

That since the time they first tooke the Sunnes hight, 
Foure times his place he shifted hath in sight, 

And twice hath risen where he now doth west, 

And wested twice where he ought rise aright*. 


I have never before noticed an instance, in any part 
of Greece or Turkey, of a church not standing due 
east and west’. In England there is sometimes a de- 
viation, determined by the place where the sun rises on 
the day of the saint to whom the church is dedicated. 
This peculiarity in our old ecclesiastical architecture has 
been celebrated by a living poet’. 

A passage of Ezekiel shews how greatly the Jews 
abominated the oriental custom of turning the face to 
the east in prayer’. The Jews themselves seem to have 
turned towards the sanctuary, even in the time of David’; 


? HERODOTUS, It. 142. ’Ev tolvuy tovTw TH xpovw TeTpaKis éEXevou 
é€& nOéwv Tov HArALov avatetdar. See also BuTLER, Hudibras, Canto 111. 
v. 865. foll. 

3 SPENSER, Faerie Queene, Book v. Introd. Stan. 8. 

* No doubt such may be found. Colonel Leake, Travels in the Moréa, 
I. p. 297. speaks of the church of Asématos, near Cape Matapan, which 
‘instead of facing to the East, as Greek churches usually do, faces south- 
eastward, towards the head of the port, which is likely to have been the aspect 
of the temple,”’ (of the Taenarian Poseidon.) 

5 WoRDSWORTH. 

§ EZEKIEL, vit. 16—18. ‘The ruins of a temple called Ghebri Bena, 
the temple of the Ghebers, were visited by Mr Kerrrt, Jourmey from India 
to England, Vol. 1. Ch. x. He observes, “‘ The gradual slope of the plain to 
the west would indicate that on that side was the ascent to the temple.*’ 

7 PsauMs, v. 7. XXVIII. 2. 


Ci2 
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and, when Solomon’s temple was built, it became their 
keblah*. Hence, during the captivity, they used to 
turn towards Jerusalem, then to the west of them, in 
their prayers. Thus Daniel, when at the court of 
Darius, ‘“‘ went into his house, and his windows being 
open in his chamber, foward Jerusalem, he kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day, and prayed and gave 
thanks before his God as he did aforetime’.” 

This Jewish observance does not appear to have 
been adopted by the early Christians, among whom the 
Persian custom of turning towards the rising sun every 
where prevailed'®. Directions are given to build all 
churches so as to stand towards the east in the Aposto- 
lical Constitutions’. Origen”, Clemens”, Basil", and 
other ecclesiastical writers, attempt to assign reasons for 
the practice: some of them, as Tertullian, consider the 
sun the figure of Christ: others say that, since Paradise 
was situated in the east, we mean our looks in that 
direction as a prayer that we may be restored to the 
place from which Adam was expelled: others, as if they 
meant to confine Christianity to the west of Jerusalem, 
tell us that we look to the scene of Christ's abode and 


8 1 Kines, c. vitr. See especially v.48. 2 CHRONICLES, vi. 24. 38. 
and JoNAH, 11. 4.7. The entrance of the temple was on its eastern side, in 
order that those who went into it to pray might have their backs towards the 
rising sun. ANASTASIUS, Quaest. xviII. in Script. (quoted by Potter, on 
Clem. Alex. p. 857.) ’Erétpamto 6€ moods éw, iva ol tposevydmevor un TOV 
iALov advicxovta Tposkuvwotv, &A\Aa TOV Hrlov SecmoTHy. 

9 DaniEL, vi. 10. 

10 ORIGEN, Opera, Vol. 11. p. 284. ed. Par. 1733. (Hom. v. on Numbers.) 
** Quod ex omnibus coeli plagis ad solam orientis partem conversi orationem 
fundimus, non facile cuiquam puto ratione compertum.” TERTULLIAN 
says: ‘“‘Ad Persas si deputabimur, licet solem in linteo depictum non adoremus 
—inde suspicio, quod innotuerit nos ad Orientis regionem precari.”’ Bishop 
KAYE says, on Tertullian, p. 124. (compare p. 408.) in speaking of the ene- 
mies of the Gospel, “‘ We cannot be surprized at their believing that the Sun 
and the Cross were objects of worship in the New Religion.” 

11 CONSTITUTIONES APOSTOLICAE, II. ¢.57. Kal mpawtov pév o 
oikos éorTw éeTLunKns KaT avaToras TETPAMMEVOS. 

12 ORIGEN, de Orat. Tom. 1. p. 270. 

'3 CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, Strom. VII. p. 856. 

‘4 BasiL, de Spiritu Sancto, c. xxvit. p. 56. a. ed. Paris, 1730. 
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sufferings on earth: and this last notion, that we thus 
turn because 


Mindful of him, who in the orient born, 
There lived, and on the Cross his life resigned, 


destitute of all truth as it undoubtedly is, if the origin 
of the observance is considered, has become very generally 
prevalent. Christian authors are likewise found who 
venture to assert that the custom was an institution of 
the apostles’. It appears from Philo-Judaeus, that 
the Therapeutae prayed in the same manner: and the 
observance being so strictly Christian, it forms one of 
the arguments by which it has been attempted. to prove 
that the Therapeutae were Christians’. The early prac- 
tice still prevails, more or less, in all countries inhabited 
by Christians to the east of the Holy Land, as well as 
in those to the west of it. 

The Greeks and Romans seem also to have turned 
to the east in offering prayer and sacrifice, and thus 
the oriental observance was easily continued among the 
Christian converts from Paganism throughout the Ro- 
man empire’. 


15 AucTOR Quaestion. et Respons. ad Orthodoxos, Resp. 118. To dé 
éGos, map’ wy eiindev 4 éxkAnoia TO evyecOa, Tapa TovTwY ciinPévar Kat 
TO Tov evxec0a, TOUTO O€ Tapa THY ayiwy aTocTO\wy. ATHANASIUS, 
Quaest. ad Antiochum, 16. (quoted by Potter, 1.c.) Oi waxadpror dwdéorohot 
KaTa avato\as Tas THY XptoTiavav éxkAnoias TWposéxXeLy TWeTOLNKacL. 

16 Le Livre de Philon de la vie contemplative traduit de loriginal Grec, 
avec des observations, ou l’on fait: voir que les Therapeutes dont il parle 
étoient Chrétiens. Paris, 1709. pp. 200—202. The chief establishment of 
these Therapeutae was in lower Egypt: an account of them is given in 
NEANDER, Geschichte der C. R. u. K. Vol.1. Part 1. p. 78. foll. They 
were undoubtedly a sect of Jews, and not Christians. 

17 Virruvius, iv. 5. ‘Signum quod erit in cella collocatum spectet 
ad vespertinam coeli regionem.” See also 1v. 9. and ViRGIL, Aen. viit. 68. 

Surgit, et aetherii spectans orientia Solis 


Lumina, rite cavis undam de flumine palmis 
Sustulit, ae tales effundit ad aethera voces. 


And Aen. x11. 172. 
Ad surgentem conversi lumina solem, 
Dant fruges manibus salsas, et tempora ferro 
Summa notant pecudum, paterisque altaria libant. 
Lucian, Necyomant, §. 7. Tom. 1. p. 465. ed. Hemst. Other passages are 
indicated by LomEIER, de Vet. Lustrat. p. 316. fol. ed. 1681. 
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Nevertheless it is undoubted that this ancient custom 
was greatly changed, although the alteration introduced 
was equally consistent with the principles of the sun- 
worship in question. Hyginus mentions the revolution 
introduced into sacred architecture by building temples, 
the entrance into which was at their eastern extremity '* ; 
and it appears, from Lucian” and other authors, that those 
eastern doors were thrown open, so as to admit within the 
sacred edifice the first beams of the rising sun. 

The custom of thus constructing temples with an 
eastern aspect became very general; and, in later times, 
the form was sometimes transferred from the heathen 
to the Christian edifice. The temple of Apollo at 
Delphi” and the cathedral of St Peter at Rome were 
thus equally turned towards the rising sun. 

It is quite certain that the observance of the great 
celestial luminary, adopted by the Christians, has at 
times degenerated into something little better than the 
Persian worship, of which Herodotus and other ancient 
authors speak. I myself once met with an ignorant 
Greek, who told me that the great difference between 
Christianity and Mohammedanism consisted in this, that 
the Christian worships the sun, and the Mohammedan 
the moon*!: and we learn from the mouth of one of 

18 HyGINnus, de agror. limit. constit. p. 153. in the Rei Agrariae Auctores, 
ed. Amst. 1674. ‘‘ Antiqui architecti in occidentem templa spectare recte 
scripserunt: postea placuit omnem religionem eo convertere, ex qua parte 
coeli terra illuminatur.”” 

19 Luctan, de domo, Tom. 111. p. 193. Tov jAtov baepkiavta ebbus 
uT@odexes0at Kai Tov dwrds éuTitmrAacbar és KOpov, dvaTeTTTapévwV THV 
Oupa@v, kaO’ 6 kal Ta iepa BAétrovTa émoiovy oi wadatoi. See also Por- 
PHyYRyY and Dionysius TuHRAx, quoted by LAKEMACHER, Antiq. Graec. 


sacr., Part. £.)¢. vi. §. 4: 

20 LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 11. p. 562. 

21 "Eyw mposkuy@ Tov ijALov, Kal 0 Tovpkos TO peyydpr. His explana- 
tion of this strange view of the matter was that all churches have the altar at 
the east end, and that every Christian turns to the rising sun, &c., while “‘ the 
Turk reckons by the moon,”’ and on some of his festivals celebrates her rising 
by the discharge of fire-arms, and exhibits the crescent on his standard: kai 
état 0 Tovpxos wposkuvet 76 peyyapt. RELAND, de Rel. Mahom. p. 163. 
says: ‘*Confirmat hanc opinionem, Lunae imaginem esse insigne Moham- 
medanorum, quasi hoc ex antiquo Planetarum cultu apud ipsos remanserit.”” 
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the successors of St Peter, that this adoration of the 
bright orb of day was practised by many Christians of 
his time”. They even turned their backs on the altar”™, 
in the most splendid temple which Christian piety has 
ever erected, that they might bow down in their Pagan 
adoration of the rising sun. 

Plutarch and Aelian both mention an ancient opi- 
nion, from which alone it might be inferred how essential 
a part of the ancient religious worship it was thus to 
turn to the east. The act of the elephant, in stretching 
out his proboscis towards the rising sun, was regarded 
as one of religious adoration of the Deity”. 

The first direction given to the Mohammedans by 
the founder of their religion was worthy even of a true 
prophet: ‘*To God belongeth the east and the west ; 
therefore whithersoever ye turn yourselves to pray, there 
is the face of God®.” After this Mohammed bade his 
followers turn towards Jerusalem ; but, at last, adopting 
the principle, while he abandoned the practice, of the 
Jews, he enjoined on them to turn in the direction of 
the Caaba at Mecca”: “ Follow ye therefore the religion 


22 Vossius, de origin. et prog. Idolol. 11. 3. Quo pertinent haec Leonis 
Papae, Serm. vii. de Nativ. ‘‘ De talibus institutis etiam illa generatur 
impietas, ut sol, inchoatione diurnae Incis exsurgens, a quibusdam insipienti- 
oribus de locis eminentioribus adoretur: quod nonnulli etiam Christiani 
adeo se religiose facere putant, ut—converso corpore ad nascentem se solem 
reflectant, et, curvatis cervicibus, in honorem se splendidi orbis inclinent.” 

23 St Leo, l.c. “Priusquam ad beati Petri apostoli basilicam, qui uni 
Deo vivo et vero est dedicata, perveniant; superatis gradibus, (it must be 
remembered that, as is mentioned in the text, the entrance of St Peter’s is at 
its eastern extremity, towards the eternal city,) quibus ad suggestum arae 
superioris adscenditur, converso corpore, ad nascentem se solem,” &c. 

24 PLuTARCH, Tom. I1. p. 972. b. ‘Ioropet 0é kat evxn xonoOar Dewy 
Tous éhépavtas ddlodKTws, ayuiGouévous Te TH Dartadoon, Kat TOV HALOV 
éxpavévTa TposkuvovYTAsS, wsTEp XELPOS aVaTaoEL THS TpOBocKidos* 
d0ev Kai Oeomiréotatov éoti TO Onpiov. _AELIAN, N. A. vir. 44. 
Tov iAtov avisxovta Tposkuvovoty édéavTes, Tas TeoBockidas 
ev0U THS aKTivos ws Yeipas avaTteivovTes, Evbev Tor Kai TM Dew 
prrouvTat. 

25 An Arabic poet elegantly speaks of the Deity as his Keblah: see 
RELAND, de relig. Mahom. Lib. 11. §. x. p. 175. 

26 As the Arabs did before his time: RELAND, de rel. Mahom. p. 27]. 
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of Abraham, for he was no idolater. Verily the first 
house appointed unto men to worship in, was that which 
is at Mecca, a direction to all creatures.” Again, “ We 
have seen thee turn about thy face towards heaven with 
uncertainty, but we will cause thee to turn thyself to- 
wards a Keblah that will please thee. Turn there- 
fore thy face towards the holy temple of Mecca; and 
wherever ye be, turn your faces towards that place.” 
Mosques are not built so as to point out the direction 
to Mecca, as a church ordinarily points out the east, 
but it is determined within the mosque by a niche 
which they call Al Mehrab; and without, by the 
situation of doors opening into the galleries of the 
steeples”. | 

The Mahommedans also use, especially in India, 
small compasses in which the magnetic needle is con- 
cealed under the wings of a bird, so placed, that the 
bird’s flight may always appear to be towards Mecca. 
One of these compasses has been shewn to me by the 
Master of Pembroke College, whose brother, Mr Ainslie, 
brought it from Benares. On it the bird’s flight is to 
the west-south-west, a direction which is sufficiently 
explained by the fact that the instrument was meant 
for India. Mr Ainslie tells me that, in India, magnetic 
needles, serving in a similar way to point to the Holy 
City, and set in rings, are very common among the 
Mohammedans. Thus, even where he has no mosque 
in sight, the devout Musulman is enabled to turn to- 
ward Mecca, in those daily performances of his religious 
exercises, the punctual observance of which, at all times 
and under all circumstances, no traveller in the east 
can fail to notice. 

I may add, that at the south-east corner of the 
chapel of Haghios Ghedrghios is a fragment of circular 
walling. I learn from Antonios that the Greeks dug 
here, during the revolution, ‘and found a woman and 


27 See SALE. 
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a child of marble, which they sent to Anapli:” there 
were twenty-five of them who excavated, and they after- 
wards received nine dollars a-piece, the amount of each 
man’s share of the sum obtained for the statues. A 
Melian of the name of Iodnnes, called, from his pro- 
fession of dealer in antiquities, Antika-Yannis, also 
came and dug here afterwards. I am told marvellous 
stories about the supernatural appearance of a negro, 
who, when the excavators had discovered a certain en- 
trance, was seen to stand with a drawn sword, forbidding 
them to proceed with their work, and who, in fact, 
deterred them from doing so. 

Before I crossed the streamlet to visit the remains 
at this church, I found the Albanian commandant of 
Kisamo-Kastéli seated smoking his pipe under a tree 
just by the village, and waiting till some of the vil- 
lagers prepared his dinner: it was now nearly noon. 
He wondered what could be my object in asking ques- 
tions about the country, as he found out, both from 
Manias and my Nopian guide, that I did. I succeeded 
with a little difficulty in making him understand the 
reasonableness of my endeavour to note down something 
of places far distant from my home, in which I had 
spent several months, and which, in all probability, I 
should never see again. 

Having finished my survey of the remains, at the 
church of Haghios Ghedrghios, I went to a small hill 
about a quarter of a mile to the south-south-east of the 
church, and south of the village of Nopia. On the 
north-west side of this hill are two projecting square 
towers, each about eight paces in width and with a 
curtain of thirty-three paces in length between them. 
Round the rest of the hill, which is only a few hundred 
paces in circumference, are remains of a wall six feet 
thick. It may be observed, that this hill is entirely 
commanded by the loftier one about two hundred paces 
off, on the side of which is situated the village of Nopia. 
The stones of the wall and towers are of various sizes. 


40 HAGHIOS GHEORGHIOS THE SITE OF METHYMNA.| CHAP. 


The fort, for such it must have been, may, as far as the 
style of building is concerned, have been a work either 
of the Greeks or Saracens in the ninth century, of a 
later period of the Byzantine empire, or of the Genoese 
at the beginning of the thirteenth”. 

The remains existing at the chapel of Haghios 
Gheorghios, though slight, are yet sufficient to indi- 
cate the existence of an ancient city on the spot. Now 
we shall see by and by that there was a city Rhokka, 
where Artemis Rhokkaea was worshipped, a little in- 
land, to the south of this place; and a curious story 
told by Aelian”’, respecting a remedy for hydrophobia” 
discovered by a Cretan fisherman, shews plainly that 
there was a village called Methymna on the shore, and 


28 POCOCKE’s account of these places is singularly indistinct: he says, 
‘¢ Over this river, on an advanced rock, there are ruins of a house and chapel 
called Nopeia; about them are the remains of a strong-built wall, five feet 
thick, as if it had been part of a fortified castle,” (p. 245.) I suppose him 
not to have seen the ruins at the chapel of Haghios Gheérghios, although 
he contrives to speak of all three, of the village of Nopia, of a chapel, and 
of these walls. 

29 AELIAN, N. A. xiv. 20. His account is that the old fisherman had 
caught many hippocampuses, and his sons were bitten by a mad dog. Oi pév 
ovv, he proceeds, éxervto MnOvuvns THs Kpyntixys mpos tals yoow —éott 
O€ atTn KwUNn, WS paciw—oi O& Dewmevor cuIjAyouv TH TWaVEr—oi OE és 
THs ‘“Poxkaias ottTw KaXoupévns “Aptéuidos aye, (mposétattov,) Kal 
aitety tacw Tapa THs Deov. 

30 Mad dogs used to be common in Crete in ancient time: CaELIUS 
AURELIANUS, de morb. acut. 111. 15. ‘‘Haec insula (Creta) aliorum 
venenosorum animalium difficilis, atque pene libera, sola canum rabie vex- 
atur frequentissime.’’ Several instances of canine madness occurred during 
my recent residence at Khania; and the Council, (To SupuPovArov,) or, in 
other words, its President Raffét-efféndi, has at length given an order, in 
compliance with the requests of the European Consuls, that all dogs found 
running about the streets be destroyed. The prejudices of some of the 
Mohammedans of the old school were very difficult to overcome. The pecu- 
liar tenderness of Mohammedanism, towards all the inferior tribes of animals, 
is too well known to require any observation. Nothing can be more unfounded 
than SonnINI’s assertion, Tom. 1. p. 429. “ Ia race (des chiens de Candie) 
est abatardie, sur-tout depuis que les Turcs, grands ennemis des chiens, se 
sont emparés de cette belle contrée.”” On the Cretan breed of dogs, see 
Vol. 1. p. 38. What I have said there, on the dogs of Molossis and Chaonia, 
throws light on a passage of ARISTOPHANES, Thesm. 416. 

Kai mposétt MoXotTikovs 


TPEPOVGL, MopMoAUKELA TOLS [OLXOLS, KUVAaS. 
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near the temple of Artemis Rhokkaea. I think there 
is no doubt of this being the site of Methymna. 

As to Rhokka, I did not visit the spot where I now 
suppose it to have been situated; for not having had 
an opportunity of consulting Pococke’s Travels, after 
I had determined to spend as many months as might 
be requisite in the examination of this island; and, what 
was a much greater misfortune, not having succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of Professor Hoeck’s valuable work, 
this site eluded my researches. 

Those alone, who have travelled in Greece or Turkey, 
can duly appreciate the difficulty of discovering unvisited 
vestiges of ancient cities. I used to spend, I may safely 
say, hours daily, during all my travels i Crete, in 
making diligent inquiries for any traces which might 
indicate the existence of such remains; and thus I have 
but seldom failed to discover them, where I had any 
ground for supposing that they ought to exist in the 
neighbourhood of places which I visited. 

The site of the city Rhokka, which thus escaped 
me, was seen by Pococke, on his return from the re- 
mains of Polyrrhenia to Khania. He says”, ‘‘ Another 
inland town was Artacina, which might have been at 
a place called Rocca, though Ptolemy places it more 
to the south; it is a small high rocky hill, on the top 
of which are the remains of some buildings: there are 
about three or four rooms, which the people say belonged 
to the ancient Greeks.—To the west of this place there 
is a river called 'Tiphlose.—About a league to the north- 
east of Rocca is a village called Episcope, where there 
is a church still entire, and the bishop of Chisamo thinks 
that it is his cathedral.” That Hyrtakina was further 
to the south than the remains visited by Pococke will 
be seen hereafter. This site is, I have no doubt, that 
of Rhokka, where, according to Aelian*, there was a 
temple of Rhokkaean Artemis, which of course would 


31 PocockE, Tom. 11. p. 247. Ea ASE TA WAUNIIN pats STs 2. 
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be but a short journey distant from the city of which 
we see vestiges at Nopia. The river here spoken of 
by Pococke is the Typhldés, which runs about a mile 
to the westward of Nopia, so that Rhokka is a little 
to the south of this place. It is plain from Pococke’s 
journal that it cannot be very far inland, for he says, 
after describing the remains of Polyrrhenia, which he 
supposed to be those of Aptera, that on finding he could 
get no other information than he already possessed re- 
specting Phalasarna, Khersonesos and Inakhorion, he 
went no further that way. He then adds, ‘“ Strabo 
observes, that the island is twenty-five miles broad at 
the west end, and Ptolemy makes it thirty.” It is 
therefore evident that he did not go to the southward 
of Polyrrhenia, but returned towards Khania, taking 
an inland road to avoid retracing his steps along the 
shore. ‘Thus it appears clear and undoubted that the 
ruins he saw are very nearly where I have placed 
them on my map. 

I am disposed to believe that the remains of Rhokka 
were also visited by Buondelmonti. He mentions the 
river ‘T'yphlés as being near Kisamos, and then adds, 
that in going southward, after crossing the 'Typhlos, 
I suppose, he saw a new church in which were ancient 
marble and porphyry columns: most likely remains of 
Artemis’s temple®. 

T should not have thought it worth while to enter 
into so careful an investigation of Pococke’s words, had 
not Professor Hoeck, whose opinions always deserve the 
greatest attention, placed Rhokka and Methymna near the 
western shore, considerably to the southward of Sfinari. 


33 BUONDELMONTI, in the Creta Sacra of CorNELIUS, Vol. I. p. 6. 
After mentioning the river Typhlds, ‘“‘ Cumque versus Austrum per medium 
Insulae proceditur, nova ecclesia invenitur, in qua columnae porphireticae 
et marmoreae antiquae existunt.”? In his more verbose account at p. 88. 
he speaks of their arriva] at the modern church: ‘‘dum intravimus versus 
Pavimentum, respice, dixit, cognosce Musaicum, quod jam per tot saecula 
a pluviis et terrae humectationibus illaesum est, atque totam hanc vineam 
cum multis hedificiis porfireisque marmoreis comprehendit in unum.” This 

modern 
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We leave Nopia, the site of Methymna, at forty-five 
minutes past one: pass the village of Dhrapania, cross 
the river Typhlds, and then, passing the village of Kur- 
valénes, arrive at fifty minutes past two at the river of 
Kamara, where I observe, on one side of the streamlet, 
the massive supports of a bridge which no longer exists. 
The village of Kamara had formerly forty or fifty houses, 
it is now a complete heap of ruins: all its inhabitants were 
Mohammedans, and, like most of their correligionaries of 
the district, had taken refuge in the Kastéli, where they 
were blockaded by the revolted Greeks, and where nearly 
all of them fell victims to the plague. Half a mile 
further we arrived at Kisamo-Kastéli, having observed, 
just before entering the town, some ancient arched 
caves in the Turkish cemetery: they are almost en- 
tirely under ground. 

In and about the town are fourteen or fifteen frag- 
ments of shafts of marble and granite columns, an Ionic 
capital, another column’s base, and some remains of walls. 
Other vestiges, which sufficiently prove that there once 
existed here a flourishing and important city, are seen 
scattered over nearly half a mile round about the Kastéli. 
Four centuries ago Buondelmonti saw many columns and 
other remains of a considerable ancient edifice within the 
modern town™. The principal ruins now are at some 
little distance to the southward of Kisamo-Kastéli, and 
consist of a large mass of walls fallen in confusion: its 
outer facing is of brick-work, and its interior consists 
of small stones and mortar: and what would appear to 
have been an aqueduct, of which, however, only the 


modern coast-describer, proceeding in his periplus, passes along the sandy 
shore, and arrives ‘“‘ad flumen Napoliam non magnum,” or as we read at 
p. 89. ‘‘ad non magnum Nopiliam flumen,”? by which I understand the river 
of Nopia. He describes the mountains of Cape Spadha as abounding in caves, 
pp. 6. and 89. 

34 BUONDELMONTI, in the Creta Sacra of Cornetius, Vol. 1. p. 6. 
“* Antiqua Chissamospolis oppidum album videtur, in cujus medio fons uber- 


rimus dulcis aquae, et palatium cum multitudine columnarum jam fere pro- 
stratum cernitur.”’ 
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summit of the arch is visible: the ground about is evi- 
dently a good deal higher than the ancient level®. 

I paid a visit to the Albanian commander of the 
fortress, who had passed as we were examining the an- 
cient remains. He received me with the ordinary civi- 
lities. On my presenting him the Pasha’s letter, I found 
out, what did not at all surprise me, that the Arnaut 
could not read. He, however, sent immediately for the 
Kadi, who performed the office of secretary, and with 
whom and another Cretan Turk of this place, I had a 
long conversation about the blockade of the Kastéli, 
and the sufferings of the Mohammedans within the fort, 
where the plague was then raging most fiercely. They 
were at first near eight hundred men, and were barely 
seventy when they capitulated. ‘This place consists of 
the castle, and a small town also walled in: they are 
not, both together, much more than half a mile in 
circumference. 

On leaving Kisamo-Kastéli we proceed to the south- 
east: the olive-trees, which we pass on either hand, are 
more than half of them uncultivated, and the ground 
below them is covered with furze and brushwood: we 
arrive at Lower Palaedkastro in about half an hour, and 
a continued ascent of half an hour more brings us to 
Upper Palaedkastro. I observed remains of ancient walls 
before arriving at the village, and, on entering it, noticed 
a curious tower. 

Being still distant many days from the hour of our 
deliverance from the Greek Lent, I was astonished to 
see the peasant who was our host for the night produce 
some meat, and make preparations for cooking it. On 


35 T did not hear of any remains westward of the present village. 
PocockE says, (p. 245.) ‘‘Near the west corner of the bay was the port 
and town of Cysamus—the port was a small basin within the land, which 
is now almost filled up; it was defended from the north winds by a pier made 
of large loose stones, not laid in any order. Along the shore to the west 
of the port of Chysamo, there are foundations of some considerable buildings, 
which might be warehouses; a small rivulet runs into the sea at this port; and 
east of it the ancient Cysamus seems to have stood.’’ After mentioning the 

castle 
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inquiring about it, I learnt that a sheep had fallen sick, 
and had thus been killed ‘‘ for the children at Easter*.” 
Not wishing, therefore, to rob the children of any por- 
tion of such an Easter Sunday’s dinner, we supped on 
eggs and a salad of wild asparagus, which, if not quite 
so delicious as, like that met with in some parts of Italy, 
to compensate any epicure for the pains of a pilgrimage 
to eat it, was still most palatable after a ride of several 
hours. Belon observed, that asparagus, such as we cul- 
tivate in our gardens, could scarcely be seen in Crete, 
and that the wild plant grew all over the island”. 

The ancient epicures were well aware of the supe- 
riority of this wild vegetable over the larger asparagus 
which is produced by cultivation®. 


castle and the walls of the modern town, he adds, ‘‘as they are so near the 
sea, they would not be secure from the corsairs without this defence.” 

36 Ara Ta Taiid—va paywot Thy Aautrps). 

37 BELON, Observations de plusieurs Singularitez, etc. f. 20. ed. 1555. 
“¢ A peine pourroit on voir celle maniere d’Asparges en Crete, telle que nous 
cultiuons en noz iardins: car ils n’ont que la sauuage nommée Corruda, qui y 
croist en tous lieux. Mais outre ceste 1a, ils en ont encor vne autre espece qui 
de nom propre vulgaire et ancien est appellée Polytricha.”’ Wild asparagus 
is also found on the continent of ancient Greece: see CHANDLER, Travels in 
Greece, c. L1. near the end. 

38 ATHENAEUS, II. 62. e. Otro kai Ehetor Kal pero. KaXovvTaL’ wy 
ot Ka\AtsTOL Ov oTEipovTal, TavTWY ovTES THY évTOS DEpaTreuTiKot* oi Oé 
omaptol Kai opodpa tTepueyelers yivovTat. 
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WALLS OF POLYRRHENTIA. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


SITE AND RUINS OF POLYRRHENIA. RIDE TO MESOGHIA. THE 
ISLAND SAEGILIA, THE CERIGOTTO OF MODERN EUROPEANS AND 
THE AEGILIA OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. ANCIENT AND MODERN 
CRETAN WINES. AKTE THE SITE OF KALE AKTE. THE PROBABLE 
SITUATION OF ACHAEA. THE STAGS OF CRETE EXISTED NOT IN 
THE TERRITORY OF ACHAEA, BUT IN THAT OF CYDONIA. ARRIVAL 
AT THE HAMLET OF KAVUSI. 

April 23. 

Tue clouds looked very threatening this morning, 
and I had scarcely commenced my ascent to the an- 
cient acropolis, before I was incommoded by a driz- 
zling rain. In Crete rain usually falls on four or five 
days during the month of April, but never sufficiently 
for the people to speak, as our Chaucer does, of the 
time 

““Whanne that April with his shoures sote 

The droughte of Marche hath perced to the rote.” 
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Besides, the drought of March is a thing sufficiently 
rare here, since I believe that month to be ordinarily 
one of the most rainy in the year. At all events the 
Cretans are anxious that it should be so, and shew, by 
a common proverb’, their opinion, that the more rain 
they have in March the better, while with us in England 
dry weather is so much desired at the same season, that, 
according to our proverb, ‘‘ A peck of March dust is 
worth a king’s ransom.” Not only in England, but even 
in Spain, April, and not March, is the month when the 
influence of genial and abundant showers is most felt’. 

In spite of the showers I examined the remains. 
From the summit of the acropolis Kisamo-Kastéli is 
south-south-west, and is about two miles distant in a 
right line. The river of Palaedkastro, which is also the 
river of Kamara, passes close to the east of the acropolis. 
From the western corner of the citadel, the walls run 
in a westerly direction for about three hundred paces, 
and their height varies from ten to eighteen feet. The 
stones, which are generally between two and three feet 
long, and from ten to twenty inches high, are disposed 
in horizontal layers. I should think there can be no 
doubt that these are remains of the walls built by the 
Achaeans and Laconians, when they came and settled 
with the Polyrrhenians and fortified this strong place: 
and I have thought it worth while to give a sketch of 
them. Somewhat to the south of this wall, and about 
half way between the acropolis and its western extremity, 
are remains of what I suppose to have been a temple. 
The modern Greek chapel which has been erected on its 
site is now also in ruins. On the acropolis itself but 


1 The proverb, which 1 heard every rainy day through the Greek month 
of March, is Mdptuos Bpéxer, moté pupiafer, where the pudiafer must be 
a corruption of pudiafer, as 6, instead of 6, is sometimes changed into ¢, 
in the continent of Greece, and as conversely the Cretan village Viano (Budvo) 
is sometimes called Dhidno, (A:avo.) Mudud{w I suppose to be derived from 
the ancient uvdiav, which is well explained by RUHNKEN, on Timaeus. See 
also PHorius, Lex. p. 278. Mudiav, votiav, diypov eivar, kai onmeabar. 

> “ April showers, May flowers:”’ ‘‘ April, aguas mil.’’ 
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few vestiges of ancient walls are discoverable: there are 
however sufficient remains of them to shew that the 
Saracens, Byzantine Emperors, or, more probably, the 
Genoese, in their superstructure, followed generally the 
ancient foundations. Within these walls are some cis- 
terns’. The circumference of the acropolis is about 
half a mile: but the city also was surrounded by walls, 
a portion of which we saw before arriving at the village. 
On the ancient site, at no great distance from the pre- 
sent village, the rock, a pebbly compound, is hewn in 
such a way as plainly to shew that its excavations once 
served as houses in the city of Polyrrhenia. 'To the 
westward of the village is the ruined tower before men- 
tioned. It is about forty feet high, and is composed 
of stones of every size and of marble fragments, which 
indicate, as the period of its construction, an age when 
ancient monuments were regarded as useful only for 
building materials. Hard by this tower is a fountain, 
which is in fact the mouth of an aqueduct, about four 
feet in height and two wide, hewn out of the living 
rock, and said to go an hour underground, an assertion, 
however, which I did not think it worth while to verify 
by exploring its interior. At some little distance from 
the tower are also seen several ancient sepulchres. 
Polyrrhenia, or Polyrhenia, as Spanheim, following 
the epigraphs of coins‘, would write the word, was the 

3 See Pocock, Vol. 11. Part 1. p. 246. BELon, in the first book of his 
Singularitez, Ch. v. fol. 7. describes the site. ‘‘ A demie lieue de Chysamo 
tirant uers Cauo spata, ou Capo spada, lon trouve les ruines d’une ancienne 
ville sur vne colline a demy mile de la mer, ou encor sont restées les vestiges 
des murailles, et si grande quantité de belles cisternes, qu’il n’y a celui qui 
les puisse contempler sinon par grand miracle: les habitats la nomment Paleo 
Helenico castro.’ In Ch. tvi1, when describing the remains of Bucephalus 
at Cavallo, fol. 58. he again speaks of the cisterns of this Cretan Palaedkas- 
tron, ‘‘un peu au dela de Quissamus.” 

4 Most of the coins have IOAYPHNIQN. StEepnHanus of Byzan- 
TIUM says: Iodvpnv, aodis Kpijtns, ao Tov awod\\a pyvea, TovTésTe 
mpoBata éxew. 6 woXritys HoAuppyvios. PLiny, 1v. 20. calls the place 
Polyrrhenium. PtTotemy, IloAvppnvia ; and ScyLax, IloAvépnva; which 


should probably be either the TloAvppyvia of Ptolemy, or the ILoAvpnv of 
Stephanus. 
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neighbouring state to Cydonia®, and we learn from 
Scylax® that its territory extended from the northern 
to the southern sea. It was here that Agamemnon, 
when driven into Crete, came and offered sacrifice’. The 
celebrated temple of Dictynna was in its district*, and 
it appears to have been a place of peculiar sanctity 
In ancient times®. Its colonization by Achaeans and 
Laconians has been already mentioned’’. The Polyr- 
rhenians took a part in the wars against Cnossos and 
Gortyna, which are related by Polybius". 

We have seen” that, ever since the revival of letters, 
this Palaedkastron, in the neighbourhood of the western 
Kisamos, has been supposed to be the site of Aptera. 
In addition to the authors already mentioned I might 
quote Andrea Cornaro, the Cretan historian of his native 
island, and Ferrarius”’. 

Among the extensive ruins of this city, and near 
one of its gates, Tournefort observed, inscribed on a 
long piece of stone, IMP. CAESAR.; and, on another 
fragment, IVII. COS. III". After mentioning this he 
adds, ‘‘'Tout cela marque que la ville a été consi- 
dérable dans son temps, et il n’y auroit aucun doute 
que Paleocastro ne fust le reste de Vancienne ville 
d’Aptére, n’étoit que Strabon ne la place qu’a dix 
milles de la Canée.” The naturalist’s way of getting 
rid of this difficulty is amusing: “ Mais il n’y a rien 
de bien certain touchant les mésures des anciens, ou 

° See the passage of Strabo, translated at full length in Vol. 1. p. 48. 

® ScyLax, p. 18. ed. Huds. or Tom. 1. p. 264. of the Geograph. Graec. 
Min. ed. Gail. 

7 ZENOBIUS, Vv. 50. Surpas, in Oi Kpytes, and Professor HoEck, 
Kreta, Vol. 1. p. 27. 

8 STRABO, xX. p. 479. TLoAvpprjvior’ aap’ ois éoti tO THs Atkrivuns 
iepov. 

® Surpas, ILoAvppnvov, tomes Kpytns év0a tots Oeots eOuvov. 

10 See above, Vol. 1. p. 48. 11 PoLYBIUS, Iv. 55. 

12 See above, Vol. 1. p. 54. 

13 ANDREA CoRNARO, ap. Cornel. Cret. Sacr. 1. p. 123. and FERRARIUS, 
Lexic. Geograph. v. Cisamus, p. 101. ed. Lond. 1657. 


'4 PocockE, (Inscript. Antiq. P.1. c. 4. p. 43.) copied a Greek inscrip- 
tion here: see above, Vol. 1. p. 41. 
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peut-étre que cet endroit de Strabon est corrumpu”.” 
Pococke did try to extricate himself from the difficulty, 
which these ten miles between Cydonia and Aptera 
forced on him; and in order to do so supposed, as we 
have already seen, that Cydonia was an inland city, 
situated five miles to the south-south-west of the modern 
Khania. Probably it is to this difficulty of reconciling 
the distance of Strabo with a false hypothesis, that we 
are also indebted for the indication of the imaginary ruins 
of Cydonia as existing at Ierami. It is worth while to 
remark, that as Tournefort’s description of this site agrees 
well with Strabo’s account of Polyrrhenia, so Pococke 
observes that ‘‘*the town was very strong by nature.” 
We left Palaedkastro at three; and, after a descent 
of about a mile and. an ascent of another, passed the 
first of three or four hamlets, which are known under 
the common name of Lusdkies. At half past four we 
arrived at the principal village of Mesdghia, where we 
are about two miles from the sea. Hence Tserigo and 
the islet called Cerigotto by the Italians, are both dis- 
tinctly visible. The latter is called Saeghilia by the 
Greeks, who have only prefixed an S to its ancient 
name'®, as has also been done in Sitanos, the name of 


15 TouRNEFORT, Voyage de Levant, 'Tom.1. p. 81. D’ANVILLE, 
Oevres, (Géographie ancienne abrégée,) Tom. 11. p. 190. ed. Paris, 1834, 
like every body else, considers this Kisamo near Cape Spddha, as the port 
of Aptera. 

16 This island Aegilia is called Aegila by Dionysius PERIEGETES, 
v. 499. Aiyiria 7 oe KvOnoa Kadatipra te tpnyxeta’ on which passage 
Eustathius shews pretty plainly that he knew nothing about its situation. 
It is mentioned by Pomronitus MEta, 11. 7. 11. and by Priny, tv. 19. 
Aegila autem Xv. M. pass. a Cythera, eademque a Cretae Phalasarna oppido 
XXv. M. pass. STEPHANUS ByZANnT. AiyiAia—éort Kai vijsos petakd 
Kpytns Kal Wedorovyncov Aiyiddera. 0 oixntwp Aiyidtos ws KvOypros. 
Modern travellers as well as geographers (as D’ANVILLE, Geographie 
ancienne abrégé, Oeuvres, Tom. 1. p. 191. Mannert, Geographie der 
Griechen und Roemer, Vol. viir. p. 690. Cramer, Vol. 111. p. 200. See 
also TzZsCHUCKE, on Pomponius Mela, Vol. 111. Part. 111. p. 740.) describe 
the island by its Italian name Cerigotto, which is still as totally unknown 
to all the Greeks here, as Zante is for Zékythos, or Zakynthos (7 ZaxvvGos) 
Gianitzares for Dionysiddhes (ai Acovvo.ddes), Stalimene for Lemnos (1 
Ajpvos), or Candia for Crete. 
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a modern village close by the site of Itanos, one of the 
easternmost cities of ancient Crete. A similar change 
is said to have taken place in the name of the Messenian 
city Andania, the site of which is now called Sandani” : 
and thus Cardamyle, in Laconia, has become Scarda- 
mula'®: and, with the Italians, Chios is now Scio, Car- 
pathos Scarpanto, and so forth. 

The only Mohammedans of Mesdghia are the two 
Subashis”. A considerable quantity of wine is pro- 
duced here, and though it is not esteemed equally with 
that of Haghio Myro, Sarko and a few other places, 
yet it is excellent; and, the produce exceeding greatly 
the home consumption, it becomes the main article ex- 
ported from the district. The Cretan wine is frequently 
spoken of by ancient authors”. Hence our learned 
poet mentions it as one of the chief wines of antiquity”. 
Vines peculiar to the island are also spoken of”; and 


17 GELL’S Itinerary of the Morea, p.69. The change of Jos into Nio 
may be noticed as analogous, the last letter of a different case of the article 
having there been taken and prefixed to the name; compare what has been 
said above, Vol. 1. p. 264. An opposite change, the omission of the S, is 
found in the name of India. The river Sindhu in Sanskrit, became Hindu 
in Persian, and the aspirate was omitted by the Greeks, in the name of both 
the river and the people. “Ivdds mwotapucds dq’ ov “Ivdot. See BoHLEN, 
Das alte Indien, Vol. 1. p. 9. and SCHLEGEL, De l’Origine des Hindous, 
Transactions of the R. S. L. Vol. 11. p. 405. 

18 LEAKE, Travels in the Moréa, Vol. 1. p. 331. 

19 Oi dvo Youutacioes. 

20 CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, Paed. 11. p. 185. ed. Pott. ‘O evwdns Kai 
evmrvous AéoBios, kal Kons tus yAuKis. AELIAN, Var. Hist. x11. 3]. TAvxKis 
Tis Kal Kpijs dAXos. ATHENAEUS, x. p. 440. e. Tov 0€ kaXovmevoy Taccov 
mivovet’ TovTo O&€ ToleiTar pev eK THS auTadidoos, Kai éoTL TapaTANoLOS 
mivouevos TH AiyooBevity kai T® Kpyntix@. DioscoripEs, and GALEN, 
cited by TouRNEFORT, Vol. 1. p.90. A passage of JUVENAL will be 
quoted below, at p. 74. Pxriny, xiv. 9. ‘‘ Passum a Cretico Cilicium pro- 
batur, et Africum, et in Italia finitimisque provinciis.”” Soxinus, c. ll. 
“¢ Larga vitis, mira soli indulgentia.”’ 


21 Mitton, Paradise Regained, 1v. 117. 
Their wines of Setia, Cales, and Falerne, 
Chios, and Crete. 


22 As the Opwia of HEsycurus, where, however, a comparison of 
PAUSANIAS, I. p. 66. renders Te@pivia the probable name. See HoEck, 
Vol. 1. p. 35. 
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some wines derived their names from the districts where 
they were produced. ‘The Thenaean wine is thus men- 
tioned by Julius Pollux”. It is deserving of remark 
that the site of Thenae, as we have already seen, is very 
near the modern villages of Haghio Myro and Sarko, 
both justly celebrated as two out of four or five places 
which produce the best wine in all Crete. It will be 
remembered that Thenae was near Cnossos*. Hence 
Nonnus describes a libation, poured out by the Cretan 
Asterios, on the funeral mound of his fellow-country- 
man Opheltes, as having consisted of 


A cup of sweet and fragrant Cnossian wine”. 


The Pramnian wine, spoken of by Homer”, in all 
likelihood derived its appellation, in the first instance, 
from some place of Thrace or Asia, where it was pro- 
duced*’. In later times a Cretan wine received the 
name*. Belon supposes it to have been the same with 
the modern malmesey”; but it is pretty plain that 
the port of our days is the wine which most nearly re- 
sembles the ancient Pramnian®. The wine of Crete 
was so little like the Pramnian, that it is called passwm 
by several ancient authors*’. 

The growth of the vine here may perhaps have re- 
ceived a check, while the Saracens were masters of the 
island, in the ninth and tenth centuries; but, if so, it 


23 POLLUX, vi. 2. According to the correction of Meursius, (Creta, 
p. 103.) for the old reading Onpatov. 
24 Above, Vol. 1. p. 224. 
25 Nonnus, Dionys. xxxvit. 81. 
Xvv axvupevw 6€ Avaiw 
‘Actéptos Aixtatos, oudyviov aiwa Kopicwy, 
Kvwoowv dudikiteddov éxwy démas ndéos otvou 
evodmov, Oamrédoto XuTHY éucOvoce Koviny. 
26 HomeER, IL. x1. 639. Od. x. 235. ATHENAEUS, I. p. 10. a. 
27 HUSTATHIUS, on IL. x1. p. 871. Puiny, N. H. xiv. 4. 
28 AELIAN, l. c. 29 BELON, Observations etc. f. 21. 
30 HENDERSON, History of ancient and modern Wines, p. 75. 
31 BENTLEY has rendered it impossible for us to adopt Hardouin’s 
explanation of the verse of Horace: ‘‘Cressa ne careat pulchra dies nota.” 
On the passum, see CASAUBON, Animady. in Athenaeum, p. 739. 
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soon recovered, and while Crete still belonged to the 
Byzantine empire, its sweet wine was again celebrated. 
Theodore Ptokhoprodromos mentions it, with that of 
Mytilene, as opposed to the Chian*. 

From the period of the Venetian conquest Italy 
again enjoyed Cretan wines, which were not long in 
finding their way into the other countries of Europe. 
At the moment of the great insurrection of the Venetian 
colonists in 1363, as detailed in several unpublished 
manuscripts of St Mark’s Library, wine was one of the 
principal exports of the island®. 

Somewhat less than a century afterwards, Buondel- 
monti travelled in Crete, and wine still held the first 
place among the exports*. About the same time Prince 
Henry of Portugal sent to Crete for plants to stock the 
island of Madeira, where the first Portuguese colony was 
established in 1421”. 

The wine of Crete is said by Aeneas Sylvius, who 
also flourished in the fifteenth century, to have been in- 


32 THEODOROS PTOKHOPRODROMOsS, II. 351. 

OvdE yap oivoy Tivovow XuiwTikov eis Kopov,— 
ad\a yAuKby MetvAnvatov kai Kpntixdy abvpny, 
iva xumols éxBadwow Todis THs Enoopayias. 

33 Cronaca VENEZIANA, Codice xvii. (belonging to the early part 
of the fifteenth century: see the Catalogo della Biblioteca Marciana, p. 226.) 
fol. 96. “ Anchora li Centillomeni de Chandia si fexe elli uno p’ so ducha 
e retore, de la tera—e fexe retegnir Je nanue e nauuilli da Veniesia, ¢o i paroni 
e nocheri e marineri /e qual nave se trovaesse charegade alle vendeme. In 
another manuscript, in the same collection, entitled also CRonaca VENE- 
ZIANA, and numbered Codice xx. in the Catalogo della Biblioteca Marciana, 
p. 227. we find at fol. 87. the same fact detailed, and the ships spoken of 
as ‘“‘tute le nave da vendeme andade i Candia.” 

34 BUONDELMONTI, in Cornel. Cret. Sacr. Vol. 1. p. 9. end. ‘* Veniunt 
ex omnibus mundi partibus huc naves, quae xx millia ad minus onerantur 
vegetibus optimi vini, et pinguis casei copia, ac frumenti, propter tamen 
rusticorum inertiam olivas non habent.” Again, at p. 96. the same thing 
is told in nearly the same words. Towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
60,000 botte was the amount exported annually: see FoscaRinI, Relatione, 
etc. 

35 AtvisE DA Mosro, in Ramusto, Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, Vol. 1. 
fol. 98. ‘* Fece mettere piante ouero rasoli di maluasie, che mando a torre in 
Candia, quali riuscirono molto bene.” This passage is quoted by HENDER- 
SON, p. 248. 
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great request even in Bohemia*’, and a Carthusian monk, 
who visited the island in 1507, on his way to the Holy 
Land, makes especial mention of the Cretan wine and 
honey*. The commerce between Crete and England, 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, was so great 
that Henry the Eighth, in 1522, appointed one Baltha- 
zarl as **the Master, Governor, Protector and Consul 
of all and singular the merchants and others his lieges 
and subjects within the port, island and country of Crete 
or Candia®*. The staple export of Crete was its wine’, 
and the return obtained by it from England consisted 
chiefly of woollen cloths**, a branch of commerce which 
was subsequently obtained by the French. Thevet*! 
and Belon* both write in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and both bear testimony to the abundance and 
excellence of the Cretan wines. An English traveller, 


36 AENEAS SyLvius, Hist. Bohem. Cap. 1. in Cornel. Cret. Sacr. Vol. 1. 
-p. 56. ‘* Quoties Cretense vinum caupones venale proponunt, invenies quam- 
plures, qui juramento adacti, nunquam cellam vinariam egredientur nisi 
exhausto dolio.”’ 

37 CORNELIUS, Cret. Sacr. Vol. 11. p. 416. 

38 RYMER’S FOEDERA, Vol. xvi. p. 766. The document, relating as it 
does to the first known appointment of a modern Consul, is interesting. The 
following is an extract: °** De consule constituto. Dedimus et concessimus— 
dilecto et fideli nostro Censio de Balthazari, filio quondam Johannis de Bal- 
thazari, alias dicto Censio de Menesava, mercatori de Luca—modo residenti 
in insula Cretae vel Candiae—officium sive locum Magistri, Gubernatoris, 
Protectoris sive Consulis omnium et singulorum Mercatorum, aliorumque 
Legeorum et subditorum nostrorum, intra portum, insulam sive terram 
Cretae vel Candiae frequentantium, morantium, mercandisantium sive negoti- 
antium.”’ 

39 The malmesey and muscadine, spoken of by our early poets, and in 
Shakespeare, were imported from Crete, which must have been, to our ances- 
tors, what Portugal has been since. The Duke of Clarence drowned himself 
in his butt of malmesey in 1478. 

40 ANDERSON’s Origin of Commerce, Vol. 11. p. 60. where he speaks 
of 1534 and of 1550. 

41 THEVET, Cosmographie de Levant, fol. 23. “Il y ha—grand’ abond- 
ance de tresbons vins, cOme tesmoignét les Epithetes poétiqs et lexpe- 
rience oculaire.”’ 

42 BELon, Observations etc. f.21. “¢ Le vin que nous appellons Maluaisie 
est seulement fait en Crete.’’ Its European names were however derived from 
Monemvasia: LEAKE, Researches in Greece, p.197. Moréa, Vol. 1. p. 208. 
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in 1569, mentions the exportation of Malmesey as the 
common trade of the island“. The wood annually im- 
ported in order to make casks to hold it, was a con- 
siderable article of commerce. Sandys, who wrote more 
than forty years later“’, after speaking of the other pro- 
duce of Crete, subjoins, “but that which principally 
enricheth the country is their Muscadines and Malmsies, 
wines that seldom come vnto vs vncuted*, but excellent 
where not, as within the streights, and compared vnto 
Nectar. 


Creete I confesse Joues fortresse to be 
For Nectar onely is transferd from thee*®.” 


The testimony of the English traveller is confirmed by 
that of a contemporary Italian Bishop, who was born 
in Crete, and who, when he speaks of his native land 
as vini ferax, immediately. adds, 


Ignosce vini si excidit nomen mihi, 
Nectar volebam dicere, aut si quid magis 
Beat liquore lauta divum prandia”. 


48 HakuLuytT’s Collection of early Voyages, Travels, and Discoveries 
of the English Nation, Vol. 11. p. 230. ed. Lond. 18610. 

44 SANDYS, a relation of a Journey begun An. Dom. 1610. containing 
a description of the Turkish Empire, of Aegypt, of the Holy Land, of the 
remote parts of Italy, and [lands adioyning. The third edition. London, 
1632. The extract is from p. 224. 

45 This word will be explained by BELon, f. 21. ‘‘Osons asseurer que 
celuy qui est trasporté le plus loing, comme en Almagne, France, Angle- 
terre, a éste premierement cwict: Car les nauires qui abordent en Crete 
pour trasporter la Maluaisie en estrange pays, se veulent expressement 
charger de celle de Rethymo, sachants bien qu’elle se garde moult long 
temps en sa bonté, et que d’autant qu’elle est plus trauaillée, elle est d’autant 
plus excellente.”’ He differs from the English traveller in the assertion of 
his last sentence. 


46 Vera equidem fateor Jovis incunabula magni: 
Nam liquor haud alibi nectaris ille venit. J. C. SCALIGER. 


47 ALoystus LoLiinus, “clarissimus Praesul et Praesulum decus,’’ 
in his verses entitled de Creta Insula, in Cornel. Cret. Sacr. Vol. 11. p. 442. 
He was Bishop of Belluno for many years, and among other “‘egregia ingenii 
sul monumenta’’ were many writings ‘ quae in Cretensium laudem cadunt.”” 
See Cornel. 1. c. 


56 CRETAN WINE MAINTAINS ITS CHARACTER. [CHApP. 


Another testimony to the excellence of the Cretan wine 
is also afforded by a passage of Ben Jonson®. In “ The 
Generall Historie of the Turkes,” by Knolles, published 
at London in 1603", I find the island spoken of as 
‘now most famous through a great part of the world, 
for the good Malmesey which there groweth, and is 
from thence in great abundance sent into many farre 
countries.” England is mentioned as one of these coun- 
tries by the Proveditor General, Foscarini”, in his re- 
port to the Senate at Venice, made in 1576; and he 
also speaks of the excellence of the Cretan wine. Wine 
seems to have been produced in great quantities in the 
island, till it came into the possession of the Turks. 
Since that event the juice of the Cretan grape is rarely 
met with out of the island, but all modern travellers, 
who have tasted it, are unanimous in celebrating its 
praises”. I must quote the very words in which they 
are sung by Falconer. 
Relaxed from toil the Sailors range the shore, 
Where famine, war, and storm are felt no more; 


The hour to social pleasure they resign, 
And black remembrance drown in generous wine”. 


The whole district about Mesdghia is divided into 
vineyards. The three little islands seen off the western 
coast, were once, as I am told by the villagers, the 


48 Ben Jonson, The Fox, Acti. Sc. 1. Vol. 111. p. 173. ed. Gifford. 
Like the rich merchant, who has filled his vaults 
With Romagnia, or rich Candian wine, 
Yet drinks the lees of Lombard’s vinegar. 


49 It is a folio volume: the extract is from p. 868. 

°0 Foscarini, Relatione etc. fol. 129. He says about 60,000 botte were 
produced annually. ‘‘ Ne navigano molti per Ponente, parte in Inghilterra, 
parte in Portogallo per India, (they were chiefly muscadines, moscatelli, ) 
molti ne vanno in Costantinopoli et nel mar maggiore, et assai in Alessandria 
dove non si consumano altri vini che di Candia.”’ 

51 'Tournefort, Louis Chevalier, Myller, and all other travellers in Crete 
down to Tanco1GNneE, (Tom. 11. p.19.) might be referred to. From PocockE, 
Vol. 11. Part 1. p. 243. it appears, that, even when he visited the island, the 
Cretans exported wine “to all parts of the Levant,’’ and that about Rhithym- 
nos they made “a fine muscadine wine.” 

52 FALCONER’S Shipwreck, Canto 1. 


KRIS} KALE AKTE. 57 


castle of the Christians of these parts: most of their 
wives and families spent a spring and summer (from 
March to September) on them during the war. The 
places are called “the islands of the Akté”,” Akté 
being the name of the district on the western coast here- 
abouts. 

Now the fact that the word akté has gone out of 
use in the modern Greek language™ converts this name 
into a vestige of antiquity, and enables us to identify 
the place, where it is found, with an ancient site. Kalé 
Akté is mentioned by Stephanus of Byzantium, on the 
authority of Eudoxus, as a city of Crete”, but we know 
little more of it than its mere name. 

The very meaning of the words Kalé Akté is a 
sufficient assurance that, although situated near the sea 
and on a beautiful coast, it did not possess a harbour. 
That an excellent port, on the south coast of the island, 
should have been called Fair Havens, was perhaps as 
natural as that this place should have had the name of 
Fair Shore. Nothing but the scantiness of our informa- 
tion respecting both the places, and the mistake which 


53 THs “Aktins Ta vyola. 

54 The modern word is yuaXds or yaXié, derived from the ancient aiyados. 
In Crete yupoyiadi is very common. Not only have I never heard the word 
axtn used by a Greek, but I do not find it in any modern Greek lexicon to 
which I have access, namely, the AéE:xov tys Toatkixyns Tadduxjs te Kal 
"Itadixyns yAwoons of Spyridon Blante, published at Venice in 1816, and 
the Oncavpos THs ‘Pwuaikys cal THs PpayKikns yNwooas (Paris, 1709.) of 
Alessio da Somavera, edited by Thomaso da Parigi, (both missionaries. ) 
The words yiadds, axpoytadta, dkpo8adacord, and even aiyrados itself, 
although it certainly cannot be said to be used by the common people, are 
all found. I have also searched in vain in the ATAKTA of Koray for any 
trace of the word dx71}, and therefore conclude that it is utterly lost to the 
modern language. 

55 STEPHANUS BYZANT. Kady Akt, woALs Konta@v. Evdofos tetapTtw 
ys jweptodov? éoti O€ ws meya\n Kkwouyn. He adds that the gentile names 
of its inhabitants were Ka\axtitys, KaXoaxtitns, KaX\axtaios, and Kado- 
axttos. By taking what properly belonged to the Sicilian city, we may 
increase the number of these forms, from Suidas v. Kackidvos by KaXak- 
travos, and from coins (MIoNNET, Tom. 1. p. 221.) by KaXaxtwos. Most 
of the old terminations of such words are still retained in the language. We 
have ‘Yépatos, KeBovotavées, Aaktwrns, ‘PiCitys, &c. 


08 THE SITE OF KALE AKTE DETERMINED. [CHAP. 


I suppose to have been made by many commentators 
on a passage of the Acts”, would make it necessary to 
observe that the occurrence of the same adjective (Fair) 
in their names, does not imply any identity between 
them. The place on the south coast, known as Fair 
Havens, was merely a port, and the adjacent town was 
called by a different name; while here, at Kalé Akté, 
it is only a city that is spoken of. 

It would doubtless have been satisfactory to have 
found the old adjective still prefixed to the name of 
this place. But it is not surprising that it should have 
been lost. The capital of the island is now called, in- 
differently, the Great Kastron (Megdlo-Kastron) and 
the Kastron. If it had ever been known by the former 
name alone, we should still easily recognize it by the 
latter. I therefore conclude that a part of the fertile 
district of Mesdghia, belonged in ancient times to the 
little city of Kalé Akté. Its domain would doubtless 
be bounded on the north by the Phalasarnian, and on 
the west and south by the Polyrrhenian territory. In 
all probability Kalé Akté itself belonged to Polyrrhenia. 
To suppose it independent, when in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of states so much more powertul, seems to be 
out of the question. 

It may be added that the name Kalé Akté was not 
peculiar to this Cretan city. Places so called existed 
both in Sicily and in Euboea. The Sicilian city is well 
known to Numismatists. A part of the coast of Attica 
was also designated by this name Akté”, and it was 
likewise applied to a considerable portion of the mari- 
time region of Argolis®. 

The name of another Cretan city, Achaea, the exact 
position of which I have no means of determining, would 
lead us to suppose its origin connected with an Achaean 
colony; and the known establishment of Achaeans and 


56 Acts, xxvit. 8. 57 STRABO, Ix. p. d9l. 
58 See the passages of ancient authors, indicated in MANNERT, Vol. vIIt. 


p- 667. 
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Laconians, at Polyrrhenia”®, renders it probable that 
it was situated somewhere in this part of the island. 
The Cretan city Achaea is said, by an old Scholiast®, 
by the author of the Great Etymologicon, and by others, 
to have possessed a peculiar breed of stags. This asser- 
tion is erroneous, and arose from its author’s having mis- 
understood the sense of a Greek word ayauvys, which 
denoted no particular breed of stags, but was appro- 
priated to the animal when in its second year®. This 
has been shewn very clearly by several writers”. If 
we were unacquainted with the true meaning of the 
word in question, the old Scholiast’s false etymology 
would perhaps lead us to place the city Achaea near 
Cydonia, on account of Pliny’s assertion”, that in Crete 
stags were found only in the Cydonian district; and 


would also make us consider Achaea “as a place re- 


markable for its peculiar breed of stags®.” 


The word thus used to denote a stag was also the 
name of a kind of cake, which was made for the festival 


of the Thesmophoria”. 


59 See above, pp. 47 and 49. 

60 SCHOLIAST ON APOLLONIUS RuHoDIUS, Iv. 174. Ayaia éore Tis 
Kpytns woXts, év 4 yivovtat adxativéar heyouevar EXador, al Kat omabi- 
vatat KaXouvTa.. 

61 T found peculiar names, used by the Cretans of the present day, to 
denote a lamb or sheep according to its age: thus, dpvi being a lamb and 
mpooRatov a sheep, éva wdpomo denotes the animal when about a year old. 
This I learnt in the district of Mirabéllo: probably the usage of wapomo does 
not prevail throughout the whole island. In the Moréa the calf is called 
pocxapr during the first year, waXatoudo xe in the second, daucdx in the third, 
and Botd. afterwards: see Colonel LEAKE’s Travels in the Moréa, Vol. 1. 
p- 20. 

62 See MEurstus, Creta, p.17. and Horck, Kreta, Vol. 1. pp. 430- 
431. 

63 Priny, N. H. vit. 58. ‘* Mirabilius in eadem insula (Creta) cervos, 
praeterquam in Cydoniatarum regione non esse.”’ 

64 CraMER, Description of Ancient Greece, Vol. 111. p. 391. 

6 ATHENAEUS, Ill. p. 109. f. “Ayasivar. TovTov Tov apTov pynpovever 
Xjpos—Aéywv Tats Oecpopdpors yivesOar. "EXados also was the name 
of a cake, wAakovs 0 Tots "EXapnBoXio dvatAaccomevos: ATHENAEUS, 
XIv. p. 646. e. See Lopeck, Aglaophamus, Vol. 11. p. 1064. (Epimetrum 
XIV.) 


60 FROM MESOGHIA TO KAVUSI. [cHap. 


After a short stay at the chief village of Mesoghia, 
we rode on to the hamlet of Kavusi®, which is con- 
sidered as belonging to the same little district, and is 
near the shore. It is the nearest inhabited place to 
Kutri, as the site of Phalasarna is now called. 

My host at Kavusi was one of nine brothers, seven of 
whom fell by the sword during the revolution. Formerly 
this village contained ninety souls, but now there are 
only four families in it. Our supper consisted of arti- 
chokes, boiled and then served up swimming in oil, eggs 
and cheese: we had also an abundant supply of the 
wine of Mesdghia, which we found excellent. 


66 Eis tO KaBovot. 
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DISTANT VIEW OF GRABUSA. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


ISLANDS NEAR KUTRI. SITE OF PHALASARNA. A THRONE FORMED 
OUT OF THE SOLID ROCK, AND OTHER REMAINS OF ANTIQUITY. 
THE CITY CORYCOS. FRUITLESS EXCAVATIONS. JOURNEY FROM 
KAVUSI TO KAMPOSELORAKHO. 

April 24. 

THE unusual appearance of travellers in the hamlet 
draws together from the neighbourhood eight or ten 
individuals, all Christians, as might be expected in this 
district, soon after day-break. From them I become 
acquainted with interesting details of several of the 
melancholy events which happened, here and in the 
neighbourhood, during the war. 

Petalidha', is the name of the northernmost of the 
three little islands, the second, opposite to which is 


1 ‘A Tleradicoa. 


62 ANCIENT NOTICES AND EXISTING REMAINS, | CHAP. 


Kavusi, is called Megalonesi*, in spite of its very mo- 
derate size, and the third Prasonesi®. My host, after 
telling me the names of these islands, exclaims, pointing 
out Tserigo and Saeghilia, ‘‘ Lo! those islands, which 
belong to the English, lie close to Crete, and still an- 
other has come from so great a distance as Misiri, and 
has become our master*’.”. We have already seen that 
these three islands, two of which served as places of 
refuge to the Greeks during the late war, are called 
by the anonymous coast-describer®, Jusagora, Mese, 
and Myle. This notice throws light, as Mannert has 
observed®, on the two islands near Crete, called Mylae 
by Pliny’. 

It may be worth while, before visiting the existing 
remains of Phalasarna, to see what mention of it 1s made 
by ancient writers. The fullest notice of this port of 
Polyrrhenia, contained in any extant author, is that of 
Dicaearchus*, who tells us, in a passage which seems 
to bear every mark of being a dilatation of what Scylax 
had written on the subject, (for several of the words used 
are the very same, and they occur in the same order,) 
that ‘* Phalasarna is situated to the west, and possesses 
an artificial port, and a temple sacred to Artemis, and 
that the goddess is called Dictynna.” The distance 
between Polyrrhenia and its port Phalasarna is given 
by Strabo as sixty stades’. The distances of Phalasarna 

2 To Meyadovnct. 

3 Td IIpacovnci, so called, as my host told me, dati eivar yeuato 
mpdoa, because it is full of leeks. There is an islet of the same name near 
Mycono: see TouRNEFORT, Voyage du Levant, Tom. 1. p. 278. 

4 Kal pas éxupievoe. 

5 Sraprasmus, in Geograph. Graec. Min. Tom. 11. p. 497. 

6 MANNERT, Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, Tom. vitt. p. 690. 

7 Purny, tv. 12. §. 20. 

8 DICAEARCHUS, State of Greece, v. 118. (p. 24. ed. Huds.) 

Pact & év Kpyntn modu 
civar Padadoapva, Keimévnv pos ijdLov 
divovta, KNetaTOV ipév’ EXoVTaY Kal LEpov 
"Apréutoos &ytov, kat KadetoOar tHv Oeov 
Aixtuvav. 


9 STRABO, x. p. 479. 
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from other places are mentioned by the Anonymous 
Coast-describer °, who says that the city was sixty stades 
from the island Jusagora, and three stades from Mese ; 
and adds that the third island was called Myle, and was 
fifty stades from the end of the promontory. These 
distances led Mannert'’ justly to conclude that the re- 
mains of Phalasarna were to be looked for to the north 
of Sfinari. Pliny” estimates the distance from the 
Malean promontory to Mount Cadistus at seventy-five 
miles: and Scylax” says, ‘“‘It is a day’s sail across 
from Lacedaemon to the promontory of Crete, on which 
is the city of Phalasarna;” adding that it is the first 
city to the west of the island. 

At eight we set out to visit the remains of this city, 
and in an hour arrive at its site. The day is beautiful : 
in all probability yesterday morning’s shower is the last 
we shall have for months. When once April draws to 
an end, scarcely either a single shower or a threaten- 
ing cloud is seen to obscure the bright blue sky of 
Greece. While in these highly favoured regions, 
where nature, at least, is still seen in all her pristine 
beauty, we wonder not that the ancient Cretans should 
have transferred to the bright day the very name of 
the Divinity”, and that poets and philosophers should 
have identified the sky and atmosphere by which they 
were surrounded with the God of Heaven". 

The plain running down to the shore contracts in 
width as we leave Kavusi behind us: between Kaviusi 


10 In IrntarTE, p. 493. or in Gatt, Geogr. Gr. Min. 1. c. (Tom. 11. 
p. 479.) 11 MANNERT, l.c. p. 690. 

122 Priny, N. H. 1v. 20. Item Cadisto a Malea Peloponnesi Lxxv. 

13 ScyLax, p. 17. ed. Huds. 

14 For many months the climate is so delightful, that we may well 
compare it to that of the quiet and happy abodes of the Gods, so beauti- 
fully described in the Odyssey, (vr. 183.) 

15 Macrosius, Saturnal. 1.15. Cretenses Aia tyHv nmépavy vocant. 

16 My reader will remember Chrysippus’s doctrine, ‘“aethera esse eum 
quem homines Jovem appellarent.”” (Cic. N. D. 1.15.) The sentiment is 
frequently brought forward by Euripides: see VALCKENAER’s Diatribe, 
p. 47. foll. 
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64 A cURIOUS THRONE FOUND AT PHALASARNA. | CHAP. 


and the sea, it 1s more than half cultivated; but, for 
a mile before arriving at the site of Phalasarna, all 
traces of human labour entirely disappear. The whole 
is said to have been cultivated before the revolution. 
The first object which reminds us that we are near the 
site of an ancient city, is a number of tombs hewn in 
the solid rock; there are near thirty of them: a little 
further is a great chair, which has also been cut out of 
the solid rock: the height of the arms above the seat 
is two feet eleven inches; and its other dimensions are 
in proportion. The chair, as well as the tombs which 
we have passed, is on the south-west side of the ancient 
city, the acropolis of which forms a conspicuous object 
from Kavisi. 

This enormous chair deserves some consideration, 
since the design of such a work is not very obvious. 

We learn from Pausanias that many thrones were 
erected in Grecian temples, in honour of gods whose 
statues were generally in a sitting posture on them. 
Mr Quatremere de Quincy, in his great work on the 
Olympian Jupiter, has given an engraving of such 
thrones as may be supposed to have existed at Argos, 
Mantinea, Tegea, Sicyon, Patra and Megalopolis™. 

A throne was dedicated in the great temple at 
Olympia, by Arimnus king of the Tyrrhenians™; and, 
as we learn from Herodotus, Midas king of Phrygia, 
presented his own throne to the God at Delphi”. These 
were the first offerings made at Olympia and Delphi 
by any barbarian. Somewhat later the poet Pindar 
dedicated at Delphi a chair of less costly materials, but 


17 See Pausantas, for Argos, 11. p. 163. Mantinea, vii. p. 616. Tegea. 
vill. p. 695. Sicyon, 11. p.127. Patra, vir. p. 577. Megalopolis, vi1t. p. 664. 
Of the last he says, KaQeQoudvw O& TH Att év Opdvw tapectiKacr, TH péev 
) MeydAn Todds, év dpistepa 6¢ Aptéutdos Lwreipas dyahya. Mr Qua- 
TREMERE DE Quincy has attempted the restoration of all these thrones 
in Pl. x1x. p. 322. of his splendid work, Le Jupiter Olympien. See the 
paragraph, ‘sur les trénes des divinités et autres monumens semblables 
dans les grands temples de l’antiquité,” pp. 314—325. 

18 PaUSANTIAS, v. pp. 405-406. 19 HERODOTUS, 1. 14. 
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which was most highly valued, and had a place assigned 
it near the very shrine of the deity. It was made of 
iron, and its donor used to seat himself in it, whenever 
he visited Delphi, and to sing such of his hymns as 
celebrated the praises of Apollo”. The throne of Danaos 
was dedicated, in the temple of Apollo, by Lycios at 
Argos*', and there was also a throne in the temple of 
the Mother of the Gods between the town of Corinth 
and the Acro-Corinthos”. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on works of ancient art 
so celebrated as the throne of Zeus at Olympia, or that 
of Apollo at Amyclae; but I will briefly mention such 
offerings of this kind as have come down to us, not 
merely in the descriptions of ancient authors, but in 
the hard and lasting materials of which they were made, 
or on which they were represented. In the temple of 
Themis at Rhamnus “a chair of white marble was 
placed on each side of the entrance; that on the right 
was dedicated to Nemesis, and the other to Themis”.” 

An ancient throne, curiously ornamented, has been 
found in the church of the Holy Virgin at the site of 
Chaeroneia™. Others are seen at Athens, at the Piraeus, 
to the north of Parnassus, and in the neighbourhood of 
Epidaurus”. 


20 PAUSANIAS, X. p. 858. 21 PAUSANIAS, Il. p. 153. 

22 PAUSANIAS, It. p. 121. 

23 UNEDITED ANTIQUITIES OF ATTICA, published by the Society of 
Dilettanti, pp. 51-52. The inscriptions on the two chairs are similar to one 
another. One is, 


OEMIAI 
ZOZTPATOL 
ANEOQHKEN 

EM! IEPEIAZT PIACZ TPA 


24 The villagers call it the throne of Plutarch. See DoDWELL, Tour 
through Greece, Vol. 1. p. 32 and p. 222. It is spoken of by CLarkk, Tra- 
vels, Vol. tv. p. 145. ed. 4to. and by LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, 
Vol. 11. p. 115, from whom we learn that it is called 6 @pdvos Tov 
IIAovrapxov, as O7nBar is called O7Ba. 

2 DopDWwELL, J. c. 


66 THRONES DEDICATED TO DEITIES.  [CHAP. 


Among the numberless treasures brought to light 
by the excavations at Ercolano are seen empty thrones 
of Mars and Venus”. ‘They are both veiled or covered, 
as is likewise a throne of Saturn, represented on a 
bas-relief, which has been engraved and described by 
Mr Millin®”. ‘Two others, made of white marble, in 
excellent preservation, and highly ornamented with 
sculptured emblems which refer them to Bacchus and 
Ceres, are now at Rome, in the galleries of the 
Vatican®. ‘Thrones of Neptune* and Saturn” were 
found in the ruins of an ancient temple at Ravenna, 
nearly a century ago. 

It appears from a passage of Porphyry, that in the 
cavern of Mount Ida, where Zeus had been fed by 
bees and watched by the Curetes, a throne was placed 
in honour of him*'. 


26 LE PIrtTURE D’ERCOLANO, Tom. 1. Tav. xx1Ix- 

27 MiLtuin, Monumens antiques inédits, Tom.1. Pl. xx111. p. 218. Mr 
Millin says, “Sur le tréne du dieu est un grand voile. Il est probable- 
ment allégorique, et désigne Vobscurité dont les temps sont couverts;”’ 
an explanation which a knowledge of the custom, which we see to have 
prevailed, of covering the thrones of other deities, requires us at once to 
reject. Moreover the opinion that Kronos was the same deity as Saturnus, 
and that they were symbolical of time even in the most ancient popular belief, 
seems to be wholly destitute of all solid foundation. It has lately found a 
supporter in BurtMann, Mythologus, Vol. 11. p. 32. f.; but it is sufficiently 
refuted by Lopecx, De Dodecatheo, Part 11. pp. 5. and 10. 

28 Visconti, Museo Pio-Clementino, Tom. vi1. Tav. xu1v. Trono di 
Bacco, and Tav. xiv. Trono di Cerere. 

29 BELGRADO, II] trono di Nettuno illustrato, Cesen. 1776. Monrt- 
FAUCON, Antiquité expliquée, Suppl. Tom. 1. Ch. vir. Pl. xxvi. ‘Le 
tréne paroit des plus magnifiques—un grand voile couvre le siége.” Qua- 
TREMERE DE Quincy, Le Jupiter Olympien, p. 315. 

30 Mriiuin, Monumens antiques inédits, Tom. 1. Pl. xxv1. Monumens 
du Musée Napoléon (Prioli), Tom. 1. Pl.1. L’Abbé BELLEY, Mémoires 
de 1’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Tom. xx1. pp. 421. and 
427. ; 

31 PorpHyRy, Life of Pythagoras, p. 34. ed. Kiessling. Eis de vo 
"[datov xaXovpevov dvtpov KataBds, épia exwv médava Tas vevouropévas 
TpiTTas évvéa nuépas éxel OreTpibe, kai Kabyyice TH Ati, TOv TE cTOpVI- 
pevov aiTt@ Kat’ étos Opdvov éedcato. This annual custom of covering 
the throne reminds me of the new garment which was made once a year 
for the Amyclaean Apollo. Pausantas, 111. p. 247. ‘Yqpatvover d€ kata 
éros at yuvatkes TH 'Ato\AWYL yiT@va. The peplos of the Olympian 

Here 
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It must be allowed that the instances adduced do 
not completely illustrate the meaning of this enormous 
seat: but it is not surprising that the Greeks should 
have cut the natural rock into the form of an offering 
with which, as has been shewn, they were wont to 
honour their deities. We know how gladly they availed 
themselves of any physical objects which could be con- 
verted into monuments of their piety; and thus, as 
we have elsewhere seen*’, the sides of a cavern were 
covered with an address to its tutelary deity, or received 
the sculptured forms of the Nymphs who enjoyed its 
shade**, while seats were hewn for them within its cool 
recesses *. 

I also find a similar work described, by Pococke™, 
as existing near the site of Antaradus in Syria. He 
says, ‘There is a court cut into the rock, with a throne 
in the middle of it—the throne consists of four stones 
besides the plain pedestal, which is cut out of the rock— 
it was probably built for an idol worshipped in this 


Here was also renewed every fifth year. Pausantas, v. p. 417. Aca 
Téumtov 6€ Upaivovow étovs TH “Hpa wémov. See vi. p. 515. It appears 
from the Rosetta Inscription, that in Egypt the statues were clothed three 
times a day by the priests, that is as often as divine service was performed 
in the temple. L.40. KAI TOYS IEPEIS OEPAITEYEIN TA EIKO- 
NA> TPIS THS HMEPAS KAI ILAPATIOENAI AYTAIS IEPON 
KOZSMON. The custom is also mentioned by HERoDoTUsS, 11. 42. and 
11. 132. and PLuTaRcH, de Isid. et Osir. p. 366. f. See DRumMaNN, Unter- 
suchungen &c. p. 106. foll. These ceremonies of the Egyptians and Greeks 
prevailed among the Romans, and have been duly adopted in the religion 
of modern Italy. As the temple of Baal, 2 Kines, x. 22, possessed a ward- 
robe in former times, so the house of our Lady of Loretto is well provided 
with one now; and at Rome the great bronze statue of Saint Peter is splen- 
didly habited on days of festival. (See M1ipDLETON’s Letter from Rome, 
p- 154. and DopwELv’s Tour through Greece, Vol. 1. p. 317.) 

32 At Melidhdni: see above, Vol. 1. p. 139. 

33 As at Paros, where there is an inscription under the bas-relief: see 
ToURNEFORT, Voyage du Levant, Tom. 1. p. 201. and above, Vol. 1. p. 139. 

34 HomeER, Od. x11. 318. 

"Ev0a 0 éoav Nuudéwy Kadoi xopot ioe Vowkor. 

Vireo, Aen. 1. 167. 


Intus aquae dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo, 
Nympharum domus. 


“5 PocockE, Description of the East, Vol. 11. Part 1. p. 203. (c. 27.) 
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court or open temple; and it is one of the greatest and 


most extraordinary pieces of antiquity that is to be 


seen.” 


We learn moreover from Pausanias, that a throne 
was cut out of the living rock, as this is, at Teme- 
nothyrae, a small city of Lydia, where the common 
people called it the seat of the giant Geryones”™. 
Probably its dimensions were not very different from 
those of the massive block before us. 

Ptolemy Kuergetes, after his extensive conquests in 
Asia, went down to Adule, a maritime city of Ethiopia, 
where he placed a sculptured throne, made out of a 
single block of white marble, on the spot which he had 
chosen for his seat while he reviewed the assemblage of 
his numerous armies™. Ptolemy’s offering was dedi- 


36 BorTTIGER, Ideen zur Kunst-Mythologie, p. 244. observes, that this 
throne must have belonged to a national deity of Syria, and may very well 
have been designed for a statue of Kronos. Perhaps, however, no statue was 
ever placed on it, any more than in the seat of Geryones: the throne alone, as 
has been so fully shewn in the text, was an offering in honour of the deity. 

37 PAUSANIAS, I. p. 87. Avodias THs dvw TOS éotiv ob peyady Tymévov 
Ovpar. évrav0a TwepippayéevTos NOdou Cia XElmpwva doTa EPadvyn—aiTtixa Oé 
NOyos 7AVev és TOs ToAOVs Typvdvov Tov Xpvcaopos eivat mév TOV veKpov 
civat 6€ kal Tév Opdvov? Kat yap Opovos advdpds Eat. éEvEeLtpyac- 
mévos Opovs ALOwder TWeoBorH. The city Temenothyrae was on the 
confines of Mysia, and became, in later times, a Christian see: vid. Man- 
NERT’S Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, Vol. vi. Part 111. p. 115. 
Dr Cramer, Description of Asia Minor, Vol. 1. p. 60. mentions Teme- 
nothyrae as an obscure place noticed only by Ptolemy. 

38 CosmMAS INDICOPLEUSTES, in CHISHULL’s Antiquitates Asiaticae, 
p-77- Montraucon, Nova Collectio Patrum, p. 140. and VincENT, 
Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients, Vol. 11. p. 331. foll. Xerxes 
also seated himself in a throne, made of white marble, at Abydos: HERop- 
oTUS, vil. 44. whose expression wpoetemointo yap émwi KoNwvou émitnoes 
aiT@® TavTy WpoeEédpyH XiPov RevKov, reminds me of the inscription, 


NMOTAMQNOT TH AEZBQNAKTO?R: 
M PoE APIA, found on a throne of white marble, which I saw at 


Mytilene in 1833, and which is briefly mentioned, and well engraved, in 
PococKkE, Vol. 11. Part 11. p. 15; and is also engraved in M. CuoisEUL- 
GouFFIER’s Voyage Pittoresque de la Gréce, Tom. 111. Part. 1. Pl. 8. 
p- 85. A silver-footed throne served the Persian monarch as a seat during 
the battle of Salamis: see HARPOCRATION, in dpyupomous didpos, AESCHY- 
tus, Pers. 466. and BLomr. Gloss. v. 473. If any one should suppose the 

throne 
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cated to the God of War*®, and was placed at the very 
entrance of Adule®, just as we find this monument 
within a few paces of the ruined walls of Phalasarna. 

The maritime situation of the city might lead us 
to suppose the throne to have been dedicated, like that 
at Ravenna, to Poseidon; but the prevalence of Dic- 
tynna’s worship in this part of the island, and the known 
existence of a temple of her’s at Phalasarna, make it 
perhaps somewhat more probable that the offering was 
meant to honour that Cretan Goddess. 

Remains of the city walls of Phalasarna exist in a 
greater or less degree of preservation, from its northern 
side, where it seems to have reached the sea, to its south- 
western point, cutting off the acropolis and the city along 
with it, as a small promontory. In the existing remains 
of these walls, near the sea on the north side, there are 
seen square projections, which we may suppose to have 
been the places of towers. One of these projections is 
found near the very northern extremity of the walls: it 
is succeeded by a curtain, if I may consider the towers 
as bastions, and may use a technical term of the art of 
fortification, one hundred and twenty feet long: another 
interval of about two hundred and thirty feet brings 
us to a third tower, the face of which is thirty-six feet, 
while its flanks are twenty feet long. A hundred paces 
more and we arrive at a little chapel dedicated to Haghios 
Gheodrghios; and one hundred and twenty feet further 
on is another projecting tower or bastion, after passing 
which the direction of the walls changes, and, instead 


throne at Phalasarna to have been thus meant as a seat of honour for men, 
rather than as an offering to a deity, he may compare Surpas, under oi 
vowopt\akes, VALESIUS, on Harpocrat. 55. and WALPOLE, Memoirs relating 
to European and Asiatic Turkey, Vol. 1. p. 310. The throne represented on 
the coins of Olba in Cilicia, and on which there is a dissertation by the 
Abbé BELLEY, in the Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres, Tom. xxi. pp. 421 and 427. may either have been dedicated to 
Zeus, or used by Polemo. 

39 CHISHULL, p. 78. or pp. 81-82. 

40 Cosmas, in CHISHULL, p.74. °Ev tH apxn THs Toews KaTAa TO 
OUTLKOY pépos, Tposéxwy emt TH Oddy A€twpews. 
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of proceeding southward, turns to the east. Following 
them in this new direction for about one hundred and 
twenty feet, on an elevated ridge where their founda- 
tions are visible all the way, we arrive at a mound of 
large hewn stones, lying about in such confusion, that 
it is impossible to say of what building they once formed 
a part. One naturally thinks of Dictynna’s temple. 
From this point the course of the walls again changes, 
and resumes very nearly its original southerly direction. 
Their length from this point to the southern sea, near 
the artificial port spoken of by the ancient writers, and 
the situation of which is immediately discerned, is about 
two hundred paces. 

The towers found in some ancient walls resemble 
still more nearly the modern bastion than those seen 
here at Phalasarna. The nearest approach of the kind, 
which I have noticed, is in the ruins of Priapus, the cele- 
brated city on the Hellespont. Remains of walls, built 
probably at an early period after the transfer of the seat 
of empire to Constantinople, still exist there, with towers 
at short intervals, which project beyond the line of the 
wall, and present something very like the requisites of 
a bastion, two flanks, each at right angles to the wall, 
and two faces, each inclined to the flanks and to each 
other at given angles'’. Here we have only the simple 


41 T shall be pardoned for making the following extract from my journal, 
since I believe these remains of Priapus have not been described by any 
modern traveller: “Sunday, 22d September, 1833. The city of Priapus 
occupied the whole of this narrow tongue of land, the shape of which may 
possibly have led to its selection as a suitable place for the worship of its 
tutelary deity, and may have bestowed its name on the city. The whole of 
it appears to have been surrounded by walls, which however were not very 
strong, except on the land side, and in fact, with such a coast, were but little 
needed elsewhere. Across the neck of this promontory the walls extend from 
sea to sea, and have regular towers at very short distances from one another. 
There are distinct and considerable ruins of ten of these towers, eight of which 
may be said to be well preserved. They are built in the common Roman 
style: the interior being made of bricks, loose stones of various shapes and 
sizes, and a great deal of mortar; while all this is covered on the outside with 
regular brick-work : a casing which is here in some parts three feet thick. 1 
also find three cisterns for water, two of them communicating with one another, 

and 
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front parallel to the line of the walls, and its two flanks. 
But there are some other remarkable peculiarities about 
these walls: the first that they have a slope, as if con- 
structed according to the rules given by writers on the 
modern art of fortification, and which every one will 
remember to be of invariable occurrence in both the 
bastions and curtains of regular fortifications, although 
it must be very rare, even if it ever occurs, in ancient 
cities: the second is that there is a double line of walls, 
and these towers or bastions are similarly situated in 
both. Very considerable remains of both the walls are 
seen as we pass along the first three hundred and fifty 
feet of their length on the north side of the city, and the 
distance between them is sixteen feet. As we follow 
their continuation from the confused heap of large hewn 
stones to the southern sea, it appears, both from the 
considerable width of the elevated ridge which indicates 
their position, and from some still visible remains of 
them, that the system of double walls and towers was 
followed throughout their whole extent. The whole 
distance from sea to sea is about six hundred paces. 
The little chapel of Haghios Gheorghios is situated 
somewhat less than two hundred paces from the northern 
sea, and nearly four hundred from the south-eastern 
part of the city, where, close by the shore, are rocks 
in which stone-quarries have been worked, and this too 
with such regularity as to shew that the apartments thus 


and each of them more than twenty-two feet long, and about fourteen feet 
wide and sixteen feet high. From these old towers we have a fine view of the 
Granicus, and of the whole of its plain, where the great battle between Alex- 
ander and Darius was fought, as well as of the mountains by which it is 
bounded. The river discharges itself into the sea right opposite to this Palaeo- 
kastron. The trees which surround the village of Dhemotik6, distant about 
twelve miles up the plain, form an object very distinctly visible. Near us we 
see the picturesque village of Kardboa, parts of its houses peeping out from 
among the trees which surround it, and with its mosque and minaret, the 
neighbouring windmills, and its beautiful cypresses, forming a picture which 
pleases the eye, and produces an illusion soon to be destroyed by rude 
realities, when we enter its precincts, and see the squalid poverty and wretch- 
edness of its mud cottages.” 
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formed, in the open air, were meant to be applied to 
some use. ‘The principal entrance to the city appears 
to have been about fifty paces from the sea, near these 
excavations; and, between this entrance and the shore, 
a long and solid slip of the rock has been left standing, 
to serve no doubt as a continuation of the walls, which 
extended to this entrance from the other side of the city. 

It only remains to describe the acropolis, which 
forms so conspicuous an object in the view seen from 
Kavusi. After mounting up it I found, in a gap be- 
tween two rocks, a small space, just before reaching 
which the ascent is aided by a flight of eight or ten 
steps. The interval between the highest step and the 
rock is not above eighteen feet long. The indications 
of an ancient building here are the shaft of a column 
and foundations of a wall. In ascending to this spot, 
which is about one hundred and ten paces from the 
northern end of the acropolis, and not far from the 
chapel of Haghios Gheérghios, the side of the hill is 
not quite so steep as it is elsewhere; and on this account 
it would seem that nine or ten walls which I passed have 
been built along its side. Their age is a little difficult 
to determine: at first sight, and from a distance, one 
would take them for a specimen of the most ancient 
of the so-called cyclopian styles; but, on a nearer in- 
spection, they seem to bear a greater resemblance to 
those which are used in some parts of England as 
fences; and to have been put together without any 
very great care. I suppose the remarkable solidity of 
the construction to have been caused by the simple fact 
that these stones were found by the builders ready to 
their hand, and that the excess of labour in putting 
them together was compensated for by their not having 
to use the hammer or chisel. No doubt walls so put 
together might last two or three thousand years; but 
that these cannot pretend to any high antiquity is 
certain; for after passing, on descending, the nine or 
ten lines of them, and reaching the foundations of what 
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were plainly the exterior walls of the ancient city, I see, 
on these still visible foundations, which are similar in 
appearance to the rest of the undoubted ancient masonry, 
a piece of walling of precisely the same character as 
those in question. Perhaps one may suppose this acro- 
polis to have been made a stronghold, and, on this 
account, to have been thus rudely strengthened by the 
Greeks, when first attacked by the Moors in the ninth 
century ; or when, early in the thirteenth century, they 
united themselves with Henry Count of Malta, sup- 
ported by the Genoese, in attempting to make a stand 
against the Venetians, and to expel them from the 
island. But it may be alleged as an objection to the 
latter supposition, that all the contemporary fortresses 
are strengthened in a manner very different from this. 

Walking along the acropolis to the south, I find re- 
mains of an ancient building on each of its summits. 
Whether they were forts or temples, the existing remains, 
than which I never saw a greater heap of confusion, do 
not enable me to say. From the south end of the citadel 
a sketch of the view to the north, including most of the 
rock and fortress of Grabtsa, was taken, and is exhibited 
at the head of this chapter. ‘The promontory which 
we see is put down in Lapie as “ Pointe Frizer,” a 
name which, as is usually the case with the received 
names of capes, hills, rivers and even towns in maps of 
Crete, is unknown in the country: La poéle a frire 
would have been nearer the truth, for the Greeks call 
it the Fryingpan*”’, on account of its shape. It was 
the scene of a conflict very disastrous to the Greeks, 
during their occupation of Grabusa, sometime before 
they arose with Khadji Mikhali. 

The Grabusian headland is called Kimaros by Strabo” 


and Tretos by the anonymous Coast-describer* : all other 


“2 To Tnyav. The site of the ancient city Messa is on a promontory 
called Tnydve: see Colonel LEAKE’s Morea, Vol. 1. p. 286. 

43 STRABO, xX. p. 474. 

“4 In the Geograph. Graec. Min. Tom. 11. p. 497. 
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geographers call it Corycos. We learn too from Pliny” 
that the islands of Grabusa, which lie off this promontory, 
were called Corycae. Mannert* and Dr Cramer“ speak 
only of the promontory Corycos* and its mountain, and 
say nothing of a city of the same name which existed 
on it. Meletius mentions both the promontory and the 
city’; and I find in Golzius” a coin of the Corycians, the 
symbols on which are manifestly Cretan, being the same 
as are common on medals of the island, though perhaps 
this is the only independent single city in it on the 
coins of which they are found. ‘To place the matter 
out of doubt, Ptolemy” speaks of Corycos as the name 
of the promontory and city; and there is a passage 
where Juvenal mentions a Corycian vessel which evi- 
dently belonged to this Cretan town”. 

Pococke™ tells us that the Turkish garrison of 
Grabusa ‘were such bad neighbours that the whole 
promontory was uninhabited ;” and he could not hear 
of any remains, ‘‘there being only a small ruined con- 
vent of Saint George and two churches on the pro- 
montory.” Remains, however, do exist, or at all events 
did exist when the Florentine traveller Buondelmonti 
visited Crete in the year 1415. He speaks of them 
as situated on a small plain at the summit of the hill, 


45 Priny, N. H. 1v. 20. “‘ Reliquae circa eam ante Peloponnesum duae 
Corycae: totidem Mylae.”’ 

46 MANNERT, Geographie der Griechen und Roemer, Vol. vii. p. 691. 

47 CRAMER, Description of Ancient Greece, Vol. 111. p. 365. 

48 Thus STEPHANUS OF BYZANTIUM, Kai adkpwtipiov Kpytns Kwpv- 
kin, and Piiny, Iv. 12. 

49 MELETIUS, Geograph. p. 409. Kwpvukos “Akpa, kowws Kopvixo, Kat 
TONS WoTe KATA TO SOUTLKOV pépos THS VHTOU, OTrOV TapaKkelWTat ai Koipu- 
ka. Nyoo, kai ai MibXAar Nyoor. 

50 GoLzius, Graeciae et Asiae Minoris Nomismata, Tom. 111. p. 221. 
(Tab. 111. Insularum Nomismata,) ed. Antwerp, 1644. 

51 ProLEMY, Geogr. 111. p. 91. Kwypuxos dkpa kai modus. He is referred 
to by Dr Cramer, who makes no mention of the city. 


52 JUVENAL, XIV. 267. 
Tu Corycia semper qui puppe moraris— 
Qui gaudes pingue antiquae de litore Cretae 
Passum, et municipes Jovis advexisse lagenas. 


88 PocockE, Travels &c. Vol. 11. p. 246. 
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and as consisting of walls still of a considerable height, 
and remains of buildings, with cellars and _ cisterns 
excavated out of the living rock™. The words of this 
old Italian traveller ‘‘montem per immeabilem ascendo 
semitam,” remind me of the expression of the Coast- 
describer”, and of the accounts of the people at Kutri 
and elsewhere, when speaking of the road to Grabusa, 
which they all described as one of the very worst and 
the most difficult to pass in the island. 

After spending several hours in the examination of 
the remains of Phalasarna, we obtained some misithra, 
brought us by a shepherd whose sheepfold was near, 
and with it and some bread we appeased the hunger 
excited by our long morning’s work, and began to 
retrace our steps to the hamlet of Kutri. Our host 
Gheorgdkes Ligopsykhes”®, who, along with some other 
villagers, had accompanied us as a guide and companion, 
tells me of the discovery, some years ago, of certain 
‘“‘statues”” and ‘‘idols”®,” a little below the village. 
The Greek who found them, afraid of the fact’s becoming 
known, and thus perhaps producing a suspicion that 
he had also discovered a hidden treasure, hastened to 
conceal them all: he mentioned his good fortune to 
no one till he was lying at the point of death, when 
he disclosed it, and described the place where he had 


concealed them. Captain Manias, whose antiquarian 


54 CORNELIUS, Creta Sacra, 1. p. 87. ‘* Dum sic peragramur per longum 
iter aliquantisper sub radicibusque promontorii Coricis fessi recreamur, denique 
ad eundem montem per immeabilem ascendo semitam, in summitate cujus 
civitas cum plano exiguo eminebat, meniaque ejus non parum a terra elevata 
cernere poteramus. Mansiones insuper diligentissime fabricatas cum cellulis 
subterraneis clare videmus, et cisternas in lapide sculptas mire industrie 
collaudamus.”’ 

5 ANONYMI SrTapiasmus, p. 497. ed. Gail. Akpwrypidv éote TeTpN- 
Mévov, KaTAaKPHMmVOV THS Kpntns. 

5° Tewoyakyns Avyowixns, Georgy Littlesoul, if literally translated. The 
class of names derived from moral qualities is not very extensive either in 
modern Greek or in English. We have Good, Best, Goodenough, Sly, 
Coward, Coy, Gallant, Humble, Keen, Sharp, Wise, Kenworthy, Words- 
worth, and others. 


°7 d@yahuata. #8 
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zeal shews itself daily in the alacrity and indefatigable- 
ness with which he aids me in making inquiries for 
ancient remains, and for coins or other antiquities, is 
very anxious that I should not suffer all these hidden 
treasures to continue buried in the earth, and warmly 
seconds my host’s wishes. At length, although the 
assertion that the “idols” are small and golden, makes 
me fear that it will end in nothing, for the form as- 
sumed by the story bears a slight resemblance to that 
of a buried treasure, which, of course, no European in 
his senses would ever search for; yet, the day being 
already very far advanced, I at length give way to the 
solicitations of the people, and agree to wait here till 
to-morrow at noon; the Greek undertaking to have 
the excavations finished by that time. Being unwilling, 
however, thus to stay, before I decide on doing so, I 
offer, but in vain, to give the man a written authority 
to excavate, which, on his own account, he would not 
have dared to do, and suggest that he may inform me 
afterwards of the result of his labours. His objection 
to doing any thing if I leave him is because the first 
finder died soon after making the discovery, and he 
believes my being present will avert from him a similar 
fate, which would assuredly await him, if he set to 
work after my departure. 
April 25. 

The excavations are commenced early this morning 
by half a dozen men, who continue their work six or 
seven hours without finding any thing. On this I 
became satisfied that nothing would be found, either 
within or outside the house, and, after recompensing 
the people for their trouble, I set off at three o'clock. 

We soon commenced the ascent of the western slope 
of Mount Elias: the greater part of the olive-trees, 
amongst which our road lies, are uncultivated. This 
ascent lasts for forty minutes, and the descent by which 
it is succeeded is nearly as long, and at length brings 
us on a slope extending from the mountains to the 
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shore, and along which we pass for between four and 
five miles, always at a distance of about two miles 
from the sea. Its continuity is broken by three small 
ravines: in the winter there flow down them torrents, 
which are already reduced to mere streamlets. At the 
third ravine, near the extremity of the slope, the village 
of Sfindri is on our left. Hence, after a steep ascent 
of nearly half an hour, we arrive at the summit of the 
ridge, which ends in what may be called Cape Sfinari, 
and, descending into a fertile and well-cultivated valley 
of corn-fields and olive-trees, we pursue it, in a south- 
wardly direction, for about half an hour, when we arrive, 
at six o’clock, at the village of Kamposelérakhos”. We 
are still only about two miles from the sea, which is 
visible through another valley in a west-north-west direc- 
tion. 

Although we arrived before sun-set, the villagers, 
unable as they were to imagine what could be the object 
of our rambles among their mountains, were considerably 
alarmed on seeing so extraordinary a sight as European 
travellers. I should add, that in the houses near which 
we dismounted, no male inhabitant was at the moment 
to be found. One of the women asked me, What our 
business was, and why we had come there. I replied, 
laughing, “‘'To see you to be sure.” But her fears 
were too serious to be trifled with, and I could not at 
all quiet the suspicion with which she regarded us. 
We succeeded in finding a stable for our steeds, but 
since the good lady professed not to have the key of 
her house, we did not obtain a lodging for ourselves, 
but remained in the open air, till fortunately a man 
arrived in the village, and received us with the ready 
hospitality usually shewn. Our evening meal consisted 


of milk and eggs. 


59 KautroceAopaxos. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


KAMPOSELORAKHO TO SKLAVOPULA. THE ANCIENT CITY DULO- 
POLIS. THE PRESENCE OF SLAVONIANS, IN THE CONTINENT OF 
GREECE, HAS NOT EXTENDED TO CRETE. SELINO-KASTELI. 
SFAKIAN DIALECT. SITE OF KALAMYDES. ANCIENT DORIAN 
INSTITUTIONS IN CRETE. HAGHIO KYRKOS, THE SITE OF LISSOS, 
TWO SUPPOSED COINS OF LISSOS. A NIGHTS LODGING AT 
HAGHIO KYRKO. 


Kamposelorakho, April 26. 


Tuts village now contains only forty houses: it pays 
fifty-eight kharatjs. _Kamposelorakhos and Kunoné are 
the two principal villages of the district called Ennea- 
khoria. The similarity of sound between Inakhorion 
and Ennea-khoria, reminds us of the ancient city which 
formerly existed on the sea-coast at no great distance 
from this place. I am inclined to believe the name of 
the district to be a corruption of that of the ancient 
city’. I do not, however, hear of any remains of an- 


1 Thus, I suppose, Hippocoronion has become Apokérona: see Vol. 1. 
p. 63. 
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tiquity in the neighbourhood ; and I am but little dis- 
posed to follow the shore from this place to Sélino- 
kastéli, a route which, in all probability, would require 
three days. 

We have already seen that the territory of Polyrrhenia 
extended from the northern to the southern sea: hence, 
therefore, it is plain that the little towns on the ccast 
between Phalasarna and Kriu-metopon, though recorded 
by many writers, and though each of them may have 
enjoyed a nominal independence, were yet so limited 
in their respective districts and resources, that their 
size and power must always have been very insignificant. 
And this want of physical greatness is not compensated 
for by the connexion of any of them with early religious 
or other myths, which might make them interesting. 
My reader will see them placed on the map either in 
or very near the places which they occupied; and, not 
having spent my own time in endeavouring to identify 
precisely the position of each of them with any ruins 
which may now exist and indicate their sites, a slight 
notice of them is all that will be wanted before we go 
on to the south coast. Ptolemy mentions Khersonesos, 
Port Rhamnus, and JInakhorion as existing between 
Phalasarna and Kriu-metopon. Not one of them is 
recorded in Pliny’s list, though it contains forty Cretan 
towns. The Coast-describer” speaks of Bienon, which 
he fixes at twelve stades from Kriu-metopon: he men- 
tions it as a place with a port, and where there was 
water, an indication which he frequently makes, and 
which of course was as useful a direction for sea-faring 
people in ancient times as it is now a-days. 

We leave Kamposeldrakhos at eight. A descent 
of a few minutes brings us to a cascade, the first which 
I have seen in the island: the fall, of not more than 
twenty feet, is over rocks into a streamlet. We ride 


2 STADIASMUS, p. 497. ed. Gail. (Tom. 11. Geograph. Graec. Min.) ‘Azo 
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along a slope running gradually down to the sea, which 
is distant only about a mile. ‘The mountains are covered 
hereabouts with heath, which is now in flower, and wild 
strawberry trees*. The fruit of this shrub is gathered 
in September and October for making raki: I am also 
assured that it is pleasant to the taste; which is cer- 
tainly more than can be said of the spirit extracted from 
it. In the silk districts, mulberries, which the Greek 
believes to be unwholesome and can hardly be persuaded 
to taste, are either given to pigs or converted into a 
raki, perhaps the most execrable of all the preparations 
that bear the name. We pass the hamlet of Keramiti‘, 
and, a few minutes after nine, arrive at Amygdhalo- 
kephali?: our road continues to be in the same direc- 
tion, and, after passing the villages of Makeriana® and 
Vavuliana‘, we arrive, at half past ten, at Kunoné*. 
We had overtaken a Christian peasant of this place a 
mile before arriving at it, and I, as usual, immediately 
began to talk with him, and continued doing so till 
we arrived at the village. As we approached it I saw 
an Arnaut, whom, in Crete, one can at once recognize 
by his dress, so different from the Cretan costume, as 
well as by the musket slung over his shoulder and the 
pistols hanging in his girdle. I observed to the Greek, 
‘¢So you have got some Arnauts in your village; how 
many are there?” He made no reply. I repeated my 
question, and the poor fellow, evidently in great alarm, 
drew close to my horse, and answered me in a very low 
voice. Now the Albanian was at least three hundred 
paces from us, and the Greek’s conduct is only indica- 
tive of the system which prevails here. No doubt 
people will be cautious of using their tongues in a 
country where an indiscretion in speech may cause a 
man to lose his head. Yet after all the raya walks 


3 The arbutus, which, like most other plants and trees, has preserved 
its ancient name, kduapos. 

4 Kepapovtt. 5 ‘Auvydadoxepant. ® Maxeptava. 

7 BaBovdrava. ® Kovuvovn. 
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more erect, and lives in a less horrible and wretched 
state of fear and trembling, under Mehmét-Ali, than 
in any part of what may still be called the Sultan’s 
dominions. Here the Cretan Mohammedan fears the 
established authorities just as much as the Christian 
does: while, under the Sultan, the Musulman is an 
insolent tyrant, and the Greek a wretched slave. 

Soon after leaving Kunoné the mountains become 
barren, although they still afford pasture to the numerous 
flocks of the district. At ten minutes before eleven a 
slender streamlet, shooting over a rock and falling about 
sixty feet, forms a picturesque waterfall®. We continue 
to ascend a little further, and then follow a nearly level 
path till we arrive at a little ruined chapel, where we 
mistake our way by taking a turn to the left. Following 
this wrong track all semblance of a road soon vanishes, 
and we have nothing left but a path, trod only by sheep 
and goats, and so narrow that a single false step would 
Inevitably precipitate both horse and rider down the 
steep side of the mountain. We ramble along for some 
time without well knowing whither we are going: at 
length we halt, and Manids, after using his lungs three 
or four times, with a force which would have rivalled 
even Stentor’s brazen throat, is at last answered by a 
shepherd at a considerable distance in the mountains, 
and whom, for awhile, we cannot discern’. At length 


° The cascade of the Styx, the most considerable in Greece, is well 
described by Colonel LEAKE, Travels in the Moréa, Vol. 111. pp. 160— 
168. 

10 This tnAoXaXia, among the mountains of Greece, is spoken of by 
Colonel LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 11. p. 372. and Vol. 1. 
p. 279. ‘*It is curious to remark with how much ease this tn\oXaXia, or 
distant conversation, is carried on. It is an art which, as well as that of rn\o- 
ckotria, or of distinguishing distant objects, is possessed by the Albanians 
and mountaineers of Greece in a degree which seems wonderful to those who 
have never been required to exercise their ears, eyes, and voices to the same 
extent. The same qualities were among the accomplishments of the heroic 
ages of Greece, the manners and peculiarities of which have never been 
extinct in the mountainous and more independent districts of this country.”’ 


ZALLONY, Voyage a Tine etc. p. 77. (quoted by SINNER, on Buondelmontii 
Insulae 
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he approaches and becomes our guide, conducting 
us till we come in sight of the village of Sklavopula”, 
a little before two o'clock. A steep descent and then 
a short ascent bring us to this village at twenty minutes 
past two. 

The name Sklavopdla reminds me that there is 
a place called Sklaverokhéri in the eparkhia of Ped- 
hiddha, and another called Sklavus in Sitfa’®. Sklavo- 
khori is also a name which is sometimes met with", and 
has precisely the same meaning as Dulopolis in ancient 
Greek. That there was a Cretan city called Dulopolis 


Insulae Archipelagi, p. 185.) says, ‘‘ Les Tiniens ont la voix forte et ani- 
mée; et deux habitans a une distance d’une demi-lieue, méme plus, peuvent 
trés-facilement (!) s’entendre, et quelquefois s’entretenir. (!!)” 

1 ZKXaBoTrovXa. 12 YkAaBepoxwpe and YxAaPous. 

13 See Colonel LEAKE’s Travels in the Moréa, Vol. 1. p. 136. where the 
author observes: ‘‘its name appears to indicate that it was the principal set- 
tlement of the Slavonic colonists of the Laconice in the middle ages.”’ This 
explanation of the name is in all probability true as regards the Peloponnesian 
village. On the very interesting question of the influence of Slavonian con- 
querors and immigrants on the population of the Moréa, during the middle 
ages, I must again refer to a work, which I have cited in the previous volume, 
and which, I fear, is but little known in this country: FaLLMERAYER, 
Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea waehrend des Mittelalters. On the influence 
of other northern immigrants, in Attica, see the same author’s Entstehung 
der heutigen Griechen, published at Stuttgard and Tuebingen in 1835. In 
the Moréa the ‘‘Sklavokhoria”’ may have been originally Slavonian settle- 
ments; but such an explanation can hardly be applied to Crete. Several 
islands near Attica, as Salamis, Aegina, Poros, Spézzia, and Hydhra, have 
been colonized by Albanians, and Tzerigo has even obtained a Slavonic 
name: see FALLMERAYER, die Entstehung &c. p.49. and LEAKE, Travels 
in Northern Greece, Vol. 111. p. 70. But certainly in Crete almost all the 
names of villages are still Greek, and since the island possessed an ancient 
city Dulopolis, we are disposed to believe that it may have been the origin of 
the Sklavokhorio or Sklavopiila of the present day, just as the ancient Port 
Phoron (@wowv) in Attica has been replaced by a Kléfto-Liméni. The 
words slave in English, esclave in French, schiavo in Italian, and sclave 
in German, were derived from these Slavonians. When they were made pri- 
soners of war, by any neighbouring nation, they were reduced to a condition 
which their national name alone served to express: see ADELUNG’sS Woer- 
terbuch, Vol. 111. p. 1761. in the word Sclave. The usage of the word was 
soon extended from this limited sense, and came to designate any captive. 
MattTHew Par. 1252. ‘“‘Cum Christianis sclavis, sic namque vocantur 
captivi.”” Du CanGeE, Glossarium ad Scriptores mediae et infimae Latini- 
tatis, Tom. vi. p. 238. ed. Paris, 1736. 
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we are told by several authors“; but unfortunately 
none of them in speaking of it, give any hint which 
might serve to determine its situation. It is said to 
have contained a thousand male citizens”. 

In the absence of all direct evidence on the subject, 
the following is a conjecture respecting the probable site 
of this ancient city. It is well known that the Dorian 
lords lived solely on the labour of their slaves or sub- 
jects, and derived all their means of subsistence from 
the land. Wealth could be obtained, by members of 
the subject classes, from commerce alone, for success in 
which the numerous ports of the island afforded many 
opportunities and advantages. What can be so likely 
as that some upstart town, which had thus sprung into 
importance, should have been called Dulopolis by the 
haughty and insolent Dcrian freemen of the island? 
This conjecture seems to derive additional probability 
from a verse of Cratinus’”, from the name of another 
ancient city Poneropolis, and from the Gaidhurdpolis, 
which we have already met with’. On what part of 
the coast Dulopolis should be placed is undoubtedly 
a matter which, unless some additional mention of it 
should be found, can never be determined with abso- 
lute certainty. I may, however, observe that there is 
a long tract near the shore, extending from the middle 
of the Sfakian district to the eastern end of Haghio 
Vasili, on which I have not succeeded in establishing, 
on the testimony of ancient authors, a single city. That 
at least two or three must formerly have existed within 


14 Tt was spoken of by SosicraTEs, in the first book of his work on 
Crete: Surpas, ’Eoti wai év Kpnytyn AovAcmoNts, ws Bworxpatns ev TH 
apwaty tov Kontixav. HEsycuius, Aotdwy wodts. Etaohis év Mapixe, 
Kwunyv yap Néyer AovAwy wWorAw. EoTte OE Ev Kprty kat Aron. 

15 SrEPHANUS BYZANT. Aov’Awy wWorAis—aci Kai kata Kpytnv Aov- 
Notmrohuv eivar xtNiavdpov. 

16 STEPHANUS ByZzantT. l.c. Snuewtéov 6 ott Kpativos év Yept- 
gio Todi dotLuwv pyoiv— 

Eita Yakas adixvy Kai Uoovious Kai ’EpeuPovs 
és te wodtv OovUAwWY avopav veoTwTNOVTOTOVHpwH. 


'7 See above, Vol. 1. p. 82. 
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those limits is certain, and Dulopolis may have been 
one of them. 

At Sklavopula we obtain directions about the road, 
of which Manids knows but little in this district of 
Sélino, invaluable as I have found his knowledge and 
talents as a guide in all other parts of the island. 
We descend gradually from Sklavoptla to Pelekanas, 
where we arrive at twenty minutes past three. Here 
we enter a valley which runs down to the African sea. 
Soon after four we pass a few cottages, called Tzaliana, 
and inhabited by Sfakians, who descend with their flocks 
for the winter months, and have not yet returned to 
Sfakia. I learn from them that there are ancient remains 
on the summit of a hill to the south-west of Tzaliana, 
and that at Spaniako are many tombs’, where the Greeks 
excavated for ten days during the revolution, and found 
three gold ear-rings and several silver coins. We follow 
the course of the valley till twenty minutes before five, 
when we cross the ridge of hills on our left and descend 
into a similar valley, where the banks of the river are 
covered, as is generally the case in Crete, with lofty 
platanes. We follow this valley a little way, cross it, 
ascend the hill before us, and, sometime before sunset, 
come in sight of Sélino-kastéli, to which we immediately 
descend. I had supposed the old Venetian fort to be 
now occupied by Turks, and surrounded by a small 
village, as at Kisamo-kastéli, but found it entirely in 
ruins and uninhabited; there is a house, however, hard 
by, which is not unfrequently used as a corn magazine, 
and, fortunately enough for us, so employed at this 
time by the master of a Turkish schooner now at anchor 
in the bay. She arrived two days ago from Khania 
with a cargo of corn, which the proprietor has already 
stowed in the house, and is selling daily to the pea- 
sants of the neighbourhood. The Sfakians and Seli- 
niotes, especially the former, thus purchase the greater 
part of their corn, 


'8 Myijpata, 
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We were glad to learn that the schooner was Turkish, 
since there was a chance of our finding on board her 
what one may call some Christian food, though no 
oriental Christian considers meat to be such at this 
season. We should have had no more chance of meet- 
ing with mutton on board any Greek vessel, during the 
continuance of their Lent, than we should have had of 
obtaining: pork at any time from a Mohammedan. The 
Turk had bought a lamb the day before, a considerable 
portion of which he immediately bestowed on us; so 
that we fared better than, an hour before sunset, we 
had expected. A Sfakian shepherd whom we had passed 
on the road as he was tending his flock, brought us 
an ample supply of milk. 

Sélino-kastéli, April 27. 

Soon after sunrise I walked round what is called 
Sélino-kastéli: it consists of the remains of the old Vene- 
tian fort, which is celebrated in the history. of the revolt 
headed by Varda Kalerghi im 1332, when it was taken 
by assault. It is about fifty paces square: the height 
of its walls, where they are now standing, is about thirty 
feet. There is a good engraving of the ancient fort and 
bay in Dapper’s work’’. I was told last night that there 
are remains of antiquity at Khadros, near Kantanos, or 
Kandanos”, as it is pronounced, and also at a spot called 
Haghio Kyrko”, near Cape Flomi. From _ several 
Sfakians, who arrive with their asses to purchase corn, 
I learn that there are hellenic remains near Haghia 
Rumeéli, and that “the ancient city of the Hellenes” is 
above Samaria. They add: “it is said that a treasure 
is there concealed, but no one has yet discovered it®.” 

In Crete, as well as throughout the east, there is a 
universal belief that ancient sites contain hidden treasure, 

19 DaprER, Description exacte des Isles de l’Archipel, p. 415. ed. Amst. 
1702. 20 Kis thy Kavravo. 

21 Kis tov ayvov Kupiaxov I suppose must be the proper name of the 
place: it is always pronounced Kupxo by the people. 

22 “H qadaia xwpa Tov ‘EXAnvwv eivar awdvw éwi THY Lapapia, Kai 
Néyount Saws Exe Exe? Ojoavpov, buws dev cbpnOnKe. 
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to find which is the object of every European’s examina- 
tion of them; and this idea, in some parts of the Turkish 
empire, opposes considerable obstacles to the traveller’s 
researches. I had with me in Crete a pocket compass, 
which, on more than one occasion, a Greek noticed, and 
would exclaim, with an air of acuteness, and perhaps of 
pride on account of his discernment, ‘“‘ O, I know what 
that is for: it points out to you where the treasure is 
hid, when you go to any Palaedkastron.” 

Yesterday and to-day I saw several Sfakians, as I 
have mentioned. Up to this time I had scarcely spoken 
to any one of the inhabitants of the White Mountains, 
excepting my guide Manias; and I had feared that the 
difference between his language and that of the other 
Greeks of the island, might be, in some degree, owing 
to an individual peculiarity: that as Alcibiades called 
a man a flatterer when he meant to call him a crow, so 
Manias might call him a crow when he meant to call 
him a flatterer*®. I found, however, that there is no 
difference between his dialect and that of his fellow 
Sfakians: the same peculiarities distinguish them all. 

After leaving Sélino-kastéli at a quarter past nine, 
we cross a river less than half a mile to the east: the 
ground about it is covered with pieces of broken pottery, 
the only material of any kind which could possibly in- 
dicate this as the site of an ancient town. 

The anonymous Coast-describer places Kalamydes 
between Kriu-metopon and Lissos, a city which, as we 
shall hereafter see, was situated a few miles to the east 
of Sélino-kastéli; so that this strip of land, near the 
ruins of the Venetian fort, might be supposed to be 
the site of Kalamydes, if it is an ancient site at all; 
but the fragments of pottery may be mere remains of 
the Venetian borgo™, which existed outside the castle 

23 ARISTOPHANES, Wasps, 44. 
Eiv’ “AAKiBiadns ciwe mpds pe Tpavrtoas 
o\as; OéwAros Tijv Kepadnyy KdAakos EXEL. 


As the Athenian changed p into A, so the Sfakian changes into p. 
24 DappER, Description exacte des Isles de l’Archipel, p. 415. 
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walls, and probably no ancient city ever existed here. At 
all events, if we ought not to take for granted, without 
a clear necessity, that Sélino-kastéli is any ancient site, 
still less can we admit that ‘‘ Lissos, according to Pto- 
lemy, near Criu-metopon, is Castel Sélino”,” for we shall 
soon find evidence that Lissos was situated elsewhere. 

About ten minutes further to the eastward, we cross 
a second river which issues out of another defile. The 
plain running down to the shore is narrow: it is bounded 
to the north by the mountains of Sélino, through defiles 
in which the streams above mentioned flow: behind 
Sélino-kastéli this plain may be three quarters of a mile 
in width: here at the second river it is not above two 
hundred yards. After crossing this river we have an 
ascent of eighteen minutes: it is so steep that we are 
obliged to dismount. We soon arrive at the winter- 
dwelling of another Sfakian mountaineer, who confirms 
what I have already learnt respecting the existence of 
ancient remains at Haghio Kyriak6o, or Kyrko, and says, 
that the summit of a hill near us, where there is a church 
of the Prophet Elias, is surrounded by ancient walls: 
but I have made so many painful ascents, which have 
ended only in the discovery of petty Venetian forts, that 
I determine to go on towards Haghios Kyrkos, which 
is on the shore, and where, I think, from what is told 
me, that the chance of finding ancient remains is much 
greater than at the other place. I stay conversing 
with the Sfakian upwards of half an hour, and then 
pursue my journey: pass a sheepfold, also belonging 
to Sfakians, and following a road, which, like many 
others in this island, is so bad as to be almost impassable, 
arrive, at half past twelve, at a spring, and, before one 
o'clock, reach the small village of Prodérmi. 

At Prodérmi we are welcomed by a Mohammedan, 
Mehmeét-aga, an acquaintance of Manids. The poorest 
Mohammedan of the island is called Aga by his neigh- 


25> Dr Cramer, Description of Ancient Greece, Vol. 111. p. 377. 
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bours of equal rank, and by every Christian, though of 
course he is not so styled by his superiors. The Mo- 
hammedan did not invite us into his house, but brought 
out stools, which he placed in the open space before it ; 
and, in the course of a few minutes, his wife, whom we 
did not see, had employed herself so busily within doors, 
that our host put before us a dish of fried meat and 
eggs, a plate of olives and a bowl of milk. It may be 
observed that this reserve, as to Mohammedan women, 
is rare in Crete, and only exists with regard to strangers, 
and sometimes is not observed even as to them. 

After our repast and ‘half an hour’s conversation with 
our Mohammedan host and his children, Mehmét and 
Ibrahim, I obtained a guide to conduct us to Haghio 
Kyrko, where we arrived at three o’clock. The road 
was terrible: we were not only obliged to descend on 
foot, but I almost despaired of our horses escaping with- 
out some serious accident, as they kept sliding and 
clambering over the rough rocks which they had to 
pass, when we began to descend towards the shore. On 
coming to the worst part of the descent we saw before 
us the church of Haghio Kyrko, and the site of the 
ancient city, in a small plain running down to the sea, 
surrounded on every other side by rocky hills, and 
presenting, on a large scale, a form very much like 
that of a Greek theatre. 

Near the sea, where the width of the plain contracts 
to about one hundred and fifty paces, is a church of 
the Panaghia, which seems to stand on the site of an 
ancient temple. I observed near it fragments of the 
shafts of granite columns, and in the walls are several 
pieces of white marble, some of which seem to have 
been parts of pediments; others of entablatures. 

The inference that this may have been a fane of 
Dictynna, will not fail to suggest itself to the reader. 

On the south-western side of the plain, the lower 
part of the hills is covered with sepulchres, not scooped 
out of rocks, but each of them a small building, the 
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interior of which is eight or nine feet long and six or 
seven wide, and the crown of its arch about six feet 
high. There are perhaps fifty of these tombs: their 
entrance-doors are so small as only just to afford room 
for any one to pass into them. ‘The interior of many 
of the tombs is covered over with plaster. 

Thus, at the site of this ancient Cretan city, scarcely 
a vestige of its temples can be seen, and these narrow 
cells are the only object which arrests the attention of 
the passing traveller. 


So perish monuments of mortal birth— 
Save oer some warriors half-forgotten grave, 
Where the gray stones and unmolested grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 
While strangers only not regardless pass, 
Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh “Alas!” 


After partially examining the remains, I became so 
unwell that I was glad to make the best of my way to 
the church of Haghio Kyrko, distant about a quarter 
of a mile from the shore, and near which would seem 
to have been another temple, and a theatre. 

A few observations are demanded by the peculiar 
situation of this ancient city, on account of the influence 
which such towns must have had on the Dorian institu- 
tions of the ‘island. When those institutions flourished, 
“To be free from all labour save warlike exercises, to 
live upon the toil of his subjects and slaves, to know 
no care but the defence of his station, was the glory 
and happiness of the citizen; and to secure to him 
the enjoyment of these privileges, was the main object 
of all the institutions of the state”.” It is obvious that 
the situation of the subject-classes, with respect to their 
Dorian lords, must have been different in the inland 


26 ‘Thus at the present day the Musulman conquerors, or converts, who 
form the ruling class in Albania, observe, as at Kardhiki, ‘“‘that the use 
of the musket is their only art, and their only property: the care of their 
fields and flocks they leave to the Christians.”’” LEAKE, Travels in Northern 
Greece, Vol. 1. p. 60. 

27 THIRLWALL, History of Greece, Vol. 1. p. 284. 
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agricultural districts, and in the maritime states. The 
region of commercial enterprise, from which the institu- 
tions of the country excluded all the members of the 
territorial aristocracy, was open to their subjects; and 
thus probably there were never heard at the festive 
board of these commercial towns, the sounds of the cele- 
brated Cretan drinking song*: ‘‘My great wealth is 
my spear, my sword, and my stout buckler, my faithful 
guard: with this I plough, with this I reap, with this 
I press the sweet juice of the vine: this is my title to 
be master of the mnoa. They who dare not grasp the 
spear, or the sword, or the faithful buckler, fall prostrate 
at my feet and adore me as their lord, and salute me as 
the great king.” 

If then in every maritime city there existed a tend- 
ency to oppose and destroy the Dorian institutions”, 
how much greater must it have been in a place like this, 
the inhabitants of which had absolutely no means of 
existence but those which commerce supplied? Nature 
had given them a good port; and, therefore, although 
they were cooped up, when on shore, within the narrow 
limits of their plain, yet there was no reason why their 
commerce should not flourish, as that of Aegina did, 
before the rise of Athenian power, and as those of the 
mere rocks of Hydhra, Spétsies, and Syra, have become 
considerable in modern times®’. 

It remains to be shewn what was the ancient city 
which existed on this site. In the anonymous Coast- 
describer’s list, are mentioned, in succession and under 
forms slightly altered, Phoenix, Tarrha, Poekilassos, 
Suia, Lissos, Kalamydes and Kriu-metopon. We have 
already seen Kriu-metopon, and shall soon find that if 
Kalamydes was not at Sélino-kastéli, it was a lttle 
inland and very near it. The situation of Suia is also 

28 A scolion of Hyprias: see ATHENAEUS, XV. p. 695. f. HusTa- 
THIUS, on Odyss. vir. p. 1574. Jacoss, Anthol. Graec. Tom. vi. p. 307. 
IncGENn, Carm. Conviv. Graec. pp. 102—119. 


29 See HorEck’s observations on this subject, Kreta, Vol. 111. pp. 447— 
449. 30 See LEAKE, Moréa, Vol. 11. p. 432. 
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incontrovertibly fixed three miles to the east of these 
remains, which every one will therefore infer to be those 
of Lissos. 

My conviction of this fact was greatly strengthened 
on ascertaining that to the north or north-east of Sélino- 
kastéli there is a village called Kantanos*'. Its distance 
from this place is about fourteen or fifteen miles, and 
the Peutinger Table gives sixteen miles as that between 
Cantanum and Liso. 

This Cretan Lissos was an episcopal see in the time 
of Hierocles. The order in which he mentions it, with 
the other bishoprics in the western part of the island, 
agrees very well with the supposition that its site was 
on this spot*. 

Of all the towns which existed on this part of the 
coast, Lissos alone seems to have struck coins, a fact 
which agrees very well with the evidence, afforded by 
its situation, of its having been a place of some com- 
mercial importance. Its harbour is mentioned by Scy- 
lax: and the types of its coins are either maritime, or 
indicative of the worship of Dictynna, as might have 
been expected in this part of the island. 

The obverse of the first coin® bears the impress of 
the caps and stars of the Dioscuri™, and its reverse a 


3! ‘H Kavravos, pronounced Kandanos, as observed above, p. 85. The 


+ always obtains the sound of our d when it comes at once after a consonant 
and before a vowel. 

32 HIEROCLES, Synecdem, p. 650. ed. Wessel. CORNELIUS, Cret. Sacr. 
I. p. 235. The order is Kioapos, Kavtavia, ”EXvpos, Aiooos, PowyKn yTOoL 
Apadéva. 

33 Which is of silver, and was first published by EcKHEL, in his Numi 
Veteres Anecdoti, p. 152. and Tab. x. from the Imperial Cabinet at Vienna. 
It would seem that both = and P used to be doubled, either by ancient writers 
or by their copyists, for, on coins, we have AISIOQN, as we have KNQSION, 
TIOAYPHNIQN, &c. Eckhel, who of course inspected carefully the coin 
he published, mentions the other Lissos of Illyria, and adds, “Sed fabrica et 
typus, utrumque ex Cretae ingenio, hujus esse insulae opus, aperte loqu- 
untur.’” Every one who has seen many Cretan coins must be aware of the 
force and conclusiveness of this argument. 

** See the engraving of the coins, at the head of this Chapter, p.78. Simi- 
lar caps are also assigned to the Corybantes, the guardians of the infancy of 

Zeus : 
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quiver and arrow. The egg-shaped caps allude, per- 
haps, to the birth of the Dioscuri from the egg, which, 
even so late as the time of Pausanias, was still suspended 
in the temple of the Leucippides at Sparta®. The 
star seen above each of the caps is easily accounted for. 
The Dioscuri used to appear under the form of stars 
to sailors during a storm at sea: as soon as they were 


seen the clouds dispersed and the winds fell**, They 


Zeus: see D. CELESTINO CavEeDont1, Appendice al Saggio di Osservazioni 
sulle Medaglie di Famiglie Romane ritrovate etc. Modena, 1831, p. 124. 
3° PAUSANIAS, III. p. 247. “Evtav0a adaiprnta wov tov dpdépou xatet- 
Anuévov Taiats* eivar Oé ac wov éxetvo d Tekeiv Ayfoav exer NOyos. 
96 HESYCHIUS, Avdsxoupot, dorépes of Tots vavTiANopmévors Pavomevor. 
Horace, Carm. 1. 12. 27. 
Quorum simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor: 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes. 


PROPERTIUS, I. 17. 17. 
Ignotis circumdata litora silvis 
Cernere, et optatos quaerere Tyndaridas? 


Puiny, N. H. 11. xxxvir. “ Exsistunt stellae et in mari terrisque. Vidi 
nocturnis militum vigiliis inhaerere pilis pro vallo fulgorem effigie ea. Et 
antennis navigantium, aliisque navium partibus, ceu vocali quedam sono 
insistunt, ut volucres sedem ex sede mutantes: graves cum solitariae venere— 
geminae autem salutares, et prosperi cursus praenunciae: quarum adventu 
fugari diram illam ac minacem, appellatamque Helenam, ferunt; et ob 
id Polluci et Castori id numen assignant, eosque in mari Deos invocant.” 
SENECA, Natur. Quaest. 1. 1. 11. “In magna tempestate apparent quasi 
stellae velo insidentes. Adiuvari se tunc periclitantes existimant Pollucis et 
Castoris numine. Causa autem melioris spei est, quod jam apparet frangi 
tempestatem, et desinere ventos.’’ Compare the HomErtc Hymn to the 
Dioscuri, 14—17. TuHrocritvus, Id. xx1r. 6—22. VaLErius Fiaccus, 
1. 569. foll. and Conrap GEssNnER, de lunariis herbis et rebus nocte 
lucentibus, Tigur. 1555. pp. 6—10. where other ancient authorities are quoted. 
These are electrical phenomena: see PRIESTLEY’s History of Electricity, 
pp. 394—397. ed. Lond. 1767. Dr Watson, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, Vol. xLviti. Part 1. p.210. foll. FatconER’s Observations on 
the knowledge of the ancients respecting Electricity, in the Memoirs of the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, Vol. 111. p. 278. foll. : 
and SCHNEIDER’S Eclog. Physic. Anmerk und Erlaeut. p. 144. who quotes 
OsTERTAG. de auspiciis et acuminibus, Regens. 1779. The appearance has 
been frequently noticed by modern travellers and sailors. SHaAw (‘Travels 
or Observations relating to several parts of Barbary and the Levant, in fol. 
Oxford, 1738, p. 362.) describes an ignis fatuus seen by him in the valiey 
of Mount Ephraim, and adds that he had observed, when at sea, “in a like 

disposition 
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also occasionally alighted on a ship in fine weather, but 
always in the form of stars; and their appearance was 
a certain augury of good fortune®”. The attributes of 
the Dioscuri, namely, the name of sons of Zeus, the 
birth from an egg, the egg-shaped caps, the alternation 
of life and death, and the dominion over the winds and 
the waves, have been supposed to have belonged ori- 
ginally to the great gods of Samothrace, from whom, 
in process of time, they were transferred to the Laconian 
brothers of Helen®*. Now the Dorians having adopted 
the worship of these sons of Leda, which they found 
established in various parts of the Peloponnese, it ought 


disposition of the weather, those luminous bodies which skip about the masts 
and yards of ships, and are called corpusanse by the mariners.” The cuerpo 
santo, as it is called by the Spanish sailors, seems to have been corrupted 
by the English into, not corpusanse, but comazant. See Captain JoHN 
WADDELL’s account of their appearance, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
Vol. xtvi. p.11. Other mariners call them the fires of Saint Elmo, of Saint 
Peter, or of Saint Nicolas: see Harpourn, on Pliny, N. H. 11. xxxvit. 
and Dr FatconER, l.c. On one occasion about thirty of these lights were 
seen on a ship at once, v. Mémoires du Conte de Forsin, Tom.t. p. 368. (also 
published in the ‘* Collection des Memoires relatifs 4 \’histoire de France” 
of Messieurs Petitot and Monnerqué, Tom. Lxx1v. and Lxxv. and quoted 
in Philosoph. Trans. Vol. xLviit. p. 213.) La MotrrayreE, Voyages, Tom. 1. 
Ch. xviii. p. 392. ed. La Haye, 1727. “ Nous essuyames une terrible tem- 
péte—Un feu celeste, que les anciens appelloient Castor et Pollux, et que les 
Grecs appellent de Sainte Héléne, et les Latins de St Elme, se posta au haut 
de notre grand mat—Ce feu disparit bientét, sans faire aucun mal. Un 
deluge d’eau, que le ciel versa ensuite, abaissa considérablement le vent.’’ 
These attributes of the Dioscuri will remind the reader of the New Testa- 
ment of the ship of Alexandria, which wintered in the island of Melite, and 
“‘whose sign was Castor and Pollux: Acts, xxvutt. 11. 


37 Thus they both appeared on the ship of Lysander as he was putting out 
to sea on his way to engage the Athenians, on the occasion when he gained 
his great victory: PLurarcu, Tom.1. p. 439. "Hoav 6€ tives ot Tovds 
Atosxovpous éwi tHs Avoavdpov vews ExaTépwlev, OTE Tov ipwévos EEETEL 
TpWTov eT TOUS TWodcuious, dotTpa Tots olakw émirapat éyouTes’ -and 
see HEMSTERHUSIUS, on Lucian’s Dialogues of the Gods, Dial. xxv1i. 
p. 282. 

38 SEXTUS EMPIRICUS, Ix. §. 37. Kai tovs Tuvdapidas 6€ pact tH 
tov Avoskotpwv Od€av taedOctvy wadw (or rather waAar, with Hemst.) 
vourCouévwy eivac Qewv. See HEMSTERHUSIUS, Lucian, Tom. 1. p. 282. 
MUELLER’s Dorians, Vol. 1. p. 423. Eng. trans. But consult also LoBECK, 
Aglaopham. p. 1230-1. 
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not to surprise us to find their correligionaries, as the 
Cretans may well be termed, adopting it at Lissos; 
where therefore their emblems on coins are doubly ap- 
propriate, first, as in a maritime city®, and, secondly, as 
in a state probably Dorian in its origin*; or at least 
so surrounded by Dorian colonies, and by places con- 
nected with the Dorian religion, as Elyros and Tarrha, 
that our meeting with the types of the Dioscuri, although 
found in no other Cretan city, does not excite surprise. 

On the second coin the caps and stars of the Dioscuri 
are replaced by a dolphin, and, instead of a quiver and 
arrow, we see a female head, probably that of Artemis 
or Dictynna. Thus the maritime symbols, and those 
of the Cretan goddess of the chase are united as before, 
and shew that the coin must have belonged to this 
maritime Cretan city. I need not observe how the 
type of this goddess, found on the reverse of the second 
medal*’, agrees with what we have seen of her worship 
at Dictynnaeon, Rhokka, and elsewhere in the western 
part of the island. 


39 CaTTANEO, Lettera al Sestini etc. p. 15. 


40 The Polyrrhenian district extended to the south sea, and Polyrrhenia 
was colonized by Achaeans and Laconians : (see Vol.1. p. 48. and above, pp. 47 
and 49.) who are thus brought close into the neighbourhood of the Lissians. 
Elyros and Tarrha were also near Lissos, so that we cannot wonder that the 
Dioscuri should have settled here. 


41 This second coin exists at Milan, in the royal cabinet of medals at the 
Brera palace, where I myself examined it. The Signor Gaetano Cattaneo, 
Director of the Cabinet, has written an essay on this and another coin of the 
collection, in the shape of a letter addressed to the celebrated numismatist 
Sestini, now no more, intitled : ‘‘ Lettera al Signor Domenico Sestini, Direttore 
del Museo Numismatico di S. A. I. la gran Duchessa di Toscano, sopra due 
medaglie greche del gabinetto reale di Milano. Di G. C. Milano, 1811.” A 
Frenchman, Monsieur du Mersan, criticized this essay of the Signor Cattaneo, 
and, by doing so, drew from the Italian numismatist an answer intitled : 
“‘ Difesa della Lettera di G. C. al Signor Domenico Sestini sopra due medaglie 
greche del Gabinetto reale di Milano contro un articolo de Signor T. Du 
Mersan inserito nel giornale letterario intitolato Magazin Encyclopédique del 
mese di Ottobre, pag. 417. Milano, Nella stamperia reale 1811.” In this little 
work the incensed Italian shews plainly enough his French critic’s ignorance 
of even the elements of numismatics. 
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If the coin belonged to the Illyrian Lissos, it would 
be difficult to account for the presence of Dictynna. 
Undoubtedly her worship spread from Crete to various 
other places. We find it in Rhodes, Lesbos, Thasos, 
Euboea, and other islands. She naturally adopted the 
habits of the islanders among whom she first dwelt, and 
became a sea-goddess, like Artemis herself*, accompany- 
ing Apollo Delphinios* to preside over the altars which 
were dedicated to them in many maritime towns and 
colonies“. Temples were erected to her in Aegina, at 
Sparta, and near the Taenarian promontory‘, and she 
is represented on the coins of Lacedaemon*’, just as on 
those of Cydonia itself. She was worshipped on the 
Corinthian gulf*’, and, after having settled among the 
Phocaeans, on the coast of Asia Minor“, she accom- 
panied their colony to the distant shores of Gaul*. But, 
widely spread as her worship became, she was not 
honoured on the coast of the Adriatic, and the Dictynna 


42 HEsiop, Theog. 413. 
Ilopev dé of ayaa dwpa, 
fotpay exe yains Te Kat atpuvyétoro Badacons. 
EvuRIPIDES, Hippol. 228. 
Aéorrow’ adias "“Aptewe Aiuvas. 

43 The notion connected with whom, from the time of the Homeric 
Hymnist, was invariably that of a sea god: as to what it may have been 
in earlier times, see MUELLER, Aeschylos Eumeniden, p. 140. 

44 PLUTARCH, de solert. animal. p. 984. a. (Tom. tv. p. 989. ed. 
Wytt.) 

45 PaAUSANIAS, in different passages cited by Horck, Kreta, Vol. 11. 
p. 177. 

46 HoEck, l.c. 7 PAUSANIAS, X. p. 890. 

48 PAUSANIAS, VII. p. 529. Raout-RocHETTE, Colonies Grecques, 
Tom. 111. p. 94. Horck, 1. c. 


49 As appears from an inscription found at Marseilles, 


BEA AIKTYA 
AHMOC MACC 


See Hock, (Kreta, Vol. 11. p. 178.) who refers to the Mémoires de 1’ Instit. 
Nat. (Litter. et Beaux Arts,) An. rv. Tom. 1. p. 170. 
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of Dalmatia never had an existence except in the ima- 
gination of a late Roman poet”. 

The argument in favour of the Illyrian city, derived 
from the letters seen on the dolphin of the second coin, 
and which are supposed®! to denote Dalmion”, or Dal- 
minion®™, falls to the ground when it is remembered 
that the barbarian inhabitants of that country were as 
unacquainted with the use of money™ as they were 
with the worship of Dictynna. 

These are considerations against which the greater 
historical celebrity of the Illyrian Lissos cannot for 
a moment weigh”. 

On arriving at the church of Haghios Kyriakos, 
which the people called Kyrkos, we found, in a shed 
near it, the Papas of a neighbouring village, who, pos- 
sessing some of the land of this little plain, was come 
to stay here a few days. He had brought with him 
no provisions, except some barley bread of the worst 
kind and a little indifferent oil, which latter article is 
to himself a forbidden luxury at present, it being now 
the great week” of the Greeks. For supper, then, a 
few herbs were boiled by the priest, and were eaten by 


50 CLAUDIAN, de Sec. Cons. Stilich. v. 302. 
Dalmatiae lucos, abruptaque brachia Pindi, 


Sparsa comam Britomartis agit. 


51 By SESTINI. 


52 STEPHANUS Byzan. v. Aa\wiov. Evustatutus, on Dionys. Perieg. 
v. 95. 


53 STRABO, VII. p. 315. Aadpinov oé meyadn modes Hs étrwvupov To 
é0vos. EustaTH. l.c. 

54 STRABO, X. p. 315. "Idvov 6& Tav Aadpatéwy, TO did dKTAaETNpIOos 
XwWpas dvadacpuov Toeta0ar TO OE my xpHoVa vomicpact mpds pév TOUS 
év TH TWapadia TavTy toLov’ mpds aANous O& THV BapBapwy ToAAOds KoLWOV. 
See also the ScHoL1asT ON Dionysius PERIEG. v. 97. 

55 SESTINI lets it weigh against some of them in his Descrizione d’alcune 
Medaglie greche del museo del Signore Carlo D’Ottavio Fontana di Trieste, 
per Domenico Sestini, p.35. where he concludes, “ Dai geografi poi si parla 
d’un Lissus dell’ Illirico pit celebre del Cretico, e non saprei decidermi, 
se per la nostra medaglia debba preferire quello o il Cretico.”’ 


56H peyakn éRooudda. 
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himself, Manias, and my companion: for my own part 
I lay down supperless™. 


57 Matron, in Athenaeus, tv. p. 134. f. 

"Ev@ &dXou wavtes Naxavors él yetpas taddop, 

arr’ éyw ob wibounv ! 
Would that I had refrained in order to enjoy such a feast as followed the 
herbs in the house of Xenocles! We should have been glad indeed to have 
had, now, even that lenten fare of salt fish and sea-urchins, which Matron 
there disdained to touch : 

‘Opotdpixov éwv yxaipew Powvixeoy oov- 


> ‘ ? , c< , ? “ 
avtap éxivous pia Kkapnkopowvtas axavbars. 
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RHODHOVANI AND THE SITE OF ELYROS. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


WALK TO SUIA. VULTURES, EAGLES, FALCONS, AND THE COCK OF 
THE WOODS IN CRETE. KRUSTOGHERAKO. AFRICAN HOUSE- 
HOLD SLAVES. VILLAGE OF RHODHOVANI. SITE AND REMAINS 
OF ELYROS. THALETAS. HONEY OF RHODHOVANI. COINS OF 
ELYROS. RIDE TO TEMENIA. 


April 28. 

AFTER a night spent without obtaining much sleep, 
I found, at day-break, that I was covered with traces 
of the ravages committed on me by the light troops, 
which, in this part of the world, invariably take up 
their quarters in unfrequented buildings, even more 
than in inhabited ones; and whose attacks had been 
kept up, with the most annoying perseverance, through- 
out the night. I was still so weak and unwell that I 
hardly knew what course to adopt, when I learnt that 
the direct road to Stia, about three miles further to 
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the east, and also on the shore, is absolutely impassable 
for horses. The whole distance by the paths, along 
which the road is best, and which may be traversed 
on horseback, was said to be about twelve miles. My 
only alternative, therefore, was between walking on foot 
for an hour, directly over the hills, and making, on 
horseback, a tedious circuit, part of which would be 
along our yesterday's road. I determined on walking, 
and on sending the horses round. ‘The ascent up the 
hills does not take above twenty minutes, but the road is 
such that I was glad not to have attempted bringing our 
steeds along with us, although asses, which are never shod 
in this part of the world, do constantly traverse it with- 
out any danger. When we reach the top of these hills 
bounding the little plain of Lissos on the east, summits 
of mountains still covered with snow are visible four or 
five miles in an east and north-east direction. After 
starting a covey of partridges, we disturbed a flock of 
ten large vultures, of a light brown colour, with wings 
which were nearly black, as they were feeding on the 
body of a kid lying near our path. 

Belon observes that vultures, eagles and falcons, in 
Crete, build their nests, not, like other birds, in trees, 
but in difficult and precipitous places, among rocks 
which look towards the sea'!. He mentions the fact, 
of which we have here ocular evidence, that vultures 


1 BELON, Singularitez etc. Liv. 1. Ch. x1. fol. 13. His phrase is: ‘‘en 
lieu moult difficile et precipiteux.’? He subjoins: ‘Les voulants desnicher, 
faut auoir vne longue corde qu’on laisse pendre le long du roc, dont le bout 
est attaché dessus le faiste de la montagne 4 quelque pau fiché en terre. Un 
paysan deualle le long de la corde jusques a tant qu’il paruient au lieu ou est 
le nid du Vautour, puis retourne 42 mont par la mesme corde par laquelle 
il estoit descendu. Autrement mettent vn petit garson dedans vne grande 
corbeille, qu’ils deuallent le dessus le roc contre bas: & quand il est parvenu 
au nid, lors il met les oiseaux en sa corbeille & se fait retirer 4 mont.’”? The 
eagle’s building in high places is frequently alluded to in the Old Testament, 
as in JoB, Xxxrx. 27-28. Our MiLTow says, (Paradise Lost, v11. 423.) 


There the eagle and the stork 
On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build : 


I suppose him to mean cliffs for the eagle, and cedar-tops for the stork. 
See Psaum ctv. 16-17, and Bocuart’s Hierozoicon, Vol. 111. pp. 89-90. 
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frequent the mountainous parts of the island, and adds, 
that they destroy young lambs, kids and hares. In his 
time the vulture’s wings used to be sold to the arrow- 
makers, and its skin to the furriers?. 

It is singular that the well-known cock of the woods 
of northern Europe®, distinguished by the name of 
capercailzie, in Scotland, where the species has become 
extinct only within the last fifty years‘, should have 
been seen in so low a latitude as Crete. The fact, how- 
ever, is recorded by Belon, in a manner which seems 
to leave no doubt on the subject’. 

After leaving the vultures, we descend and soon 
arrive at Suia, which, like Haghio Kyrkos, is entirely 
uninhabited. Some peasants shewed us a spring of 
brackish water, and conducted me to a mutilated in- 
scription®, from which alone it would have been impos- 
sible to determine the name of the city’. 

The modern name Stia, or, if I adopt an English 
instead of the Italian mode of writing the word, Souia, 
is the same as that of the ancient city*, of which we 


2? BELON, l. c. “Ils les escorchent, & en vendent les celles aux artilliers, 
qui s’en servent a faire des ampennons aux flesches: & la peau aux pelletiers 
qui la conroyent pour en faire fourrures, qui sont vendues bien cher.”’ 

3 T am told, by an excellent authority on the subject, Lord Melgund, that 
this noble bird is frequently seen by travellers in Norway, still oftener in 
Sweden, and is also common in the mountains of Bohemia. It finds its way, 
every winter, to the tables of the wealthy in London, and is frequently met 
with in the bill of fare of the Parisian restaurant. 

4 Attempts have been lately made to re-naturalize the bird in Scotland. 

5 BELON, Singularitez etc. Liv. 1. c. rx. fol. 11. ‘*L’oiseau que les 
Romains nommerent tetrao, et lequel les Italiens nomment pour le iour d’huy 
Gallo Cedrone, et en Auvergne un faisan bruyant, et en Savoye un coc de 
bois, est sowuent veu par les forests des hautes montagnes de Crete, deux fois 
plus gros qu’un chappon.” 


7PPANIONIOY 
YNAOCYYION 
=IQNHNOAIZ 


7 We can obtain a termination in IQN neither from Sviatys nor Yutevs, 
the two forms, given by Stephanus of Byzantium, for the name of the citizens. 
8 The present name of the place in modern Greek is Yovia; that of the 
ancient city was via. Although the number of words in which the v has 
been 
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learn from Stephanus of Byzantium, in a passage which 
I have copied into a note-book, and have with me when 
I find these remains, that it was the port of Elyros’. 
Now Pausanias says expressly that Elyros existed in 
the mountains of Crete even in his days, and therefore 
I feel satisfied that I ought to find vestiges of that most 
interesting ancient city somewhere in these mountains 
of Sélino, a few miles from the sea. The anonymous 
Coast-describer speaks of a city Syba or Syva’’, evi- 
dently meaning to indicate the same Syia as being sixty 
stades to the west of Poekilassos, which is therefore 
situated to the east, somewhere within the confines of 
Sfakia. The common boundary of Sélino and Sfakia 
is said to be at the church of the prophet Elias and 


been thus altered into ov in the modern Greek is not very great, yet they will 
suffice to shew that the change does not unfrequently happen. The name of 
ZKapdapovda thus fixes the site of KapdauvAn in Laconia, as I have already 
mentioned. I have also been told, in England, that the island Tvapos is 
commonly called Tovapos, another instance of the same law. In the modern 
language ypvods and ypovods are both in common use: awrtepovya also is 
met with. A song which I learnt at Hierdpetra begins: 
Katw eis tiv KaTw yertovay, wépa eis THyv Tépa povya, 
XamaTeTa pla TWépdika Me THY XYNOVOHY TTEPOVYa. 
We have similarly, in the Erotocritos, the verse 
Ta ppovdra TCH évecixwve pe wactopiay 4 KON. 

From "Ayuvpa it appears that a diminutive Ayovpra (instead of Axvpra) has 
been formed, and is used as the name of villages in the Peloponnese. 
LEAKE’s Moréa, 1. p. 90. 11. p. 252. This corruption existed in the word 
souxov, for cuxov, at Athens, in the time of Theodosius Zygomalas: (see 
Crusius, p.99. Du FREsNE, 1410.) and it prevails more in some parts 
of Greece than in others at the present day. A Cretan chieftain was once 
talking to me about the celebrated Rumeliote leader Khadji Mikhdli, and of 
the distrust and misunderstanding between him and the Sfakians. In fact, 
said my informant, the Khadji had lived so much among the Turks in 
Rimeli, ‘‘ that he did not know how to speak Greek, and used to say tpov7a 
for tpv7a.”” Thus it is stated that Kvpa is corrupted into Kovpa at Naxia: 
Hawkins, in Walpole’s Memoirs, Vol. 11. p. 395: and, generally, the ov 
is ‘‘a favourite” in the language, as Colonel LEAKE, Researches, p. 71, has 
observed. This ov has even usurped the places of ev (see Koray, ATAKTA, 
Tom. 11. p. 430.) and of o1, as in IIpoixiov: (see Koray, ATAKTA, Vol. rv. 
p- 273.) 

9 STEPHANUS BYZAN. v. Dvia. 

'0 AuCTOR STADIASMI, in Geograph. Graec. Minor. Tom. 11. p. 496. 
ed. Gail. 
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of Haghios Isddhoros, about three miles to the east 
of Suia. 

I learn that, till a few years ago, there was here 
a large marble slab covered with an inscription. A kaik 
came and took it away. In the middle of the plain is 
a winter stream", between which and the rocky cliffs, 
forming the eastern boundary of the plain, are found 
the existing remains of the ancient city. I see spread 
over the ground here pieces of pottery and three frag- 
ments of the shafts of columns. Although the plain is 
narrow even at the sea, and contracts at no great dis- 
tance from it, yet Stiia is not so cooped up by surround- 
ing rocks as Haghio Kyrko. I observe remains of the 
city walls, and also, in several places, those of public 
buildings; but nothing deserves a particular description. 
None of the visible remains can be more ancient than 
the time of the Roman emperors. ‘They are either of 
different sized stones or of brick work. The sculptured 
cross on some fragments of white marble would seem 
to indicate the existence of the city in Christian times, 
and from the mention of Elyros in Hierocles’s list of 
Cretan cities, then reduced in number to one-and-twenty ”, 
there can be but little doubt that its small port also 
continued to exist at that time. On the side of the 
hill, to the south-east of the city, are several tombs 
resembling those of Haghio Kyrko. 

My guide does not arrive, with the horses, at Suia 
till near one o’clock, and has been at least four hours 
in performing the journey, which is less than three miles 
along the path followed by us, and is probably not two 
by sea. We reached Livadha, a village two miles to 
north-north-east of Sdia, about two o'clock. We found 
the honey at this place most delicious. After a short 
stay we continued to ascend towards the village of 
Krustoghérako, distant not a mile and a half from 
Livadha, although, owing to the steepness of the ascent, 


ll Z 
A npotwoTamo. 


12 HIEROCLES, Synecdemus, p. 650. ed. Wessel. 
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we were near forty minutes in reaching it. I found an 
ancient sepulchral inscription in the village”. 

The villagers, in talking over the events of the war, 
mention as a remarkable peculiarity in the recent his- 
tory of Krustoghérako, which was burnt by the troops 
of Khussein and Mustafa beys, when they overran 
the district of Sélino, that none of its inhabitants were 
enslaved during the whole war. 

An ancient ring of twisted gold, and a stone on 
which was cut a Demeter with her horn of plenty, as 
well as some coins, were shewn me to-day; but the price 
demanded for each of them was so extravagant that I 
could not purchase any thing. It is a common belief 
that the possession of an ancient coin is a sovereign 
charm against maladies of the eyes”. 

At last I learn, after making an infinity of vain 
inquiries during the whole day, in every place to which 


3 KAAAINONO® 
KAIAITO ZA 
AFHZIO@QNTQQ 
YIQ 


14 Gold and silver medals of Alexander were supposed, in heathen times, 
to be of great use as a charm to ensure the prosperity of their possessor. 
TREBELLIUS Poutio, Life of Quietus, (c. xtv.) ‘ Dicuntur juvari in 
omni actu suo, qui Alexandrum expressum vel auro gestitant, vel argento.”” 
St Joun Curysostom, Homil. xxv. ad Pop. Ant. bitterly inveighs 
against the practice: see GAaALEOTTI, Museum OQdescalchum, Tom. 1. 
Tab. xv. p. 20. The Italian Girolamo Dandini, who visited the principal 
city of Crete in 1599, on his way to Mount Libanus, after mentioning several 
remarkable things, adds, “‘but that which is wonderfully surprizing, and 
beyond the force of nature, are certain pieces of money, which they call Saint 
Helen’s, that are found up and down the fields, where there is also brass and 
other silver. They pretend that that Saint happening to be in that country 
without money, made some of brass, which in passing of them changed into 
silver: this money, they say, hath the vertue to this day, to cure the falling 
sickness in them that hold it to their hand.’’ See p. 12. of “A Voyage 
to Mount Libanus: also a description of Candia, Nicosia, Tripoly, Alex- 
andretta, &c. written originally in Italian, by the R. F. Jerome Dandini. 
London, 1698.’ ‘Che chapter on Candia (pp. $—13.) is also printed in 
Pinkerton’s Collection. The work was translated into French, under the 
title of “Voyage du Liban, &c. a Paris, 1675.” 
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I went, that there exists a palaedkastron near the village 
of Rhodhovani, situated some miles to the westward of 
Krustoghérako; and, consequently, I determine to go 
thither to-morrow morning with great hopes of finding 
the site of Elyros. 

April 29. 

We leave Krustoghérako at twenty minutes to seven: 
repass Livadha, and continue to descend till twenty-five 
minutes past seven, when we cross the bed of the river, 
and, in another quarter of an hour, arrive at the village 
of Moné, where a Mohammedan, an acquaintance of 
Manias, presses us warmly to stay and breakfast. We 
sit down with him for half an hour under the lofty trees 
which overshade his dwelling, and are attended by two 
negro slaves, who have as yet learnt but little of the 
language of the island. 

There are but few negros in the villages of Crete, 
although in the principal towns there are slaves in 
the families of almost every Mohammedan gentleman. 
The price of labour is every-where very high, the diffi- 
culty of obtaining labourers in many cases amounting 
to an absolute impossibility, and the markets of Khania 
and Megalo-Kastron are as regularly furnished with 
‘human flesh as they are with bullocks, the supply of 
both being chiefly drawn from the same place, Bengazi. 
One may therefore wonder, that of the small proprie- 
tors, who form the rural population of the island, so 
few should have slaves to assist them in the cultivation 
of their lands. 

We leave Moné at a quarter past eight, and in 
about half an hour see, somewhat to our right, ruins, 
which prove to be situated on the site of an ancient 
city. After a slight survey of these remains we pro- 
ceed to the village of Rhodhovani, about half a mile 
farther on. The chief fountain in this village is a very 
copious source, surrounded as usual by lofty trees, and 
occupied, at the moment of our arrival, by seven or 
eight Greek women, employed in washing their linen. 
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In the masonry of this fountain I observe, built up 
along with less precious materials, three fragments of 
ancient sculpture, one of which, a female figure that has 
lost the feet and head, is well executed: the drapery 
is very graceful. 

On sitting down under the shade of the Hees by 
this fountain we are soon surrounded by all the villagers 
who were either at home or near enough to hear of the 
arrival of two Europeans at Rhodhovani, an event which 
if not sufficiently contrary to the established course of 
nature to be considered as miraculous, is at least un- 
precedented, and is regarded as most wonderful here 
and everywhere else in this eparkhia of Sélino. 

The Hellenic city goes by the name of Kephalés” 
the grammatikés of Rhodhovani proves an unusually 
intelligent and very obliging person: I gladly accept his 
offer of accompanying us with another villager, to point 
out all the ancient remains: among which I first noticed 
a building, consisting of a series of arches; and next, 
vestiges of walls, especially on the north and north- 
eastern sides of the ancient city. On part of the site 
of what seems undoubtedly to have been a Christian 
church of some antiquity, there exists a modern Greek 
chapel. The length of the old building is seventy-three 
feet, and its width forty-eight feet: its altar, like that 
of the diminutive chapel which stands on part of its site, 
seems to have been, as usual, at its eastern end. 

At some little distance from the church and chapel 
are remains indicating far greater splendour, of a very 
remote period: a few massive stones, some pieces of 
an entablature, and several fragments of the shafts of 
columns, are all that now remain of an ancient temple. 
I learn from my very civil and communicative guide 
that, upwards of twenty years ago, there were standing 
“two great stones,” which formed an entrance to the 
temple. Each of them was ten or eleven feet high, and 


1S TG) Ke@adais. 
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several feet more were buried in the ground. Hence the 
spot was called Orthés Pétres"”. They were destroyed 
by a Mohammedan, who converted them into millstones”. 

My informant remembers when the ground all about 
here was covered with mosaic, like some remains still 
existing in the church, formed of red, black and white 
marble. A further examination shews us some cisterns. 
On the north and north-east sides of the ruins are 
remains of the city walls, the circuit of which must 
have extended about two miles. 

On the very summit, the elevation of which, however, 
is so slight, above the rest of the site, that one hardly 
knows how to call it the acropolis, are remains of walls 
which seem to have belonged to a fortress. The view 
hence is very extensive, and its beauty is such that 
the place well merits the epithet bestowed upon it by my 
guide’. To the south we have the valley and little 
plain of Suia, bounded by the African sea: to the west, 
a range of lofty mountains: to the east, still loftier, 
many of them, even now that the season is so far 
advanced, being still covered with snow. The ranges 
of undulating hills to the north have several villages, 
surrounded by olives, almonds and other trees, on their 
lower slopes. 

My excellent guide, the grammatikds of Rhodhovani, 
also tells me, and another villager mentions the same 
fact, that between this place and Stia, remains of an 
ancient aqueduct'® are to be seen: it had its source to 
the north-west, about two miles hence, on a somewhat 
higher range of hills, near the village of Livadha. I 
learn too that there are very considerable Hellenic re- 
mains at a place called Kastri, due west, about four 
miles off, and on a hill still higher than this where we 


16 To use the Cretan expression, 7% dp0ais wétpats. 

17 The grammatikés observed, ti d@eXos jrov 0a Ta Kowor; 

18 One of his expressions was evpopdos Tomos! 

19 Which he called a’Ad«r, and compared to that by which the city of 
Khanid is now-a-days supplied with water. 
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now are. The villagers tell me that Spaniako once be- 
longed to Spain, and obtained its name from its Spanish 
occupants, whose nation, at that time, possessed Sélino- 
kastéli and all the surrounding district”. 

Every scholar will have seen long ago, that all the 
remains which we have just examined belong to the most 
important ancient city Elyros. Pausanias*' says that the 
city Elyros still existed in his time, in the mountains of 
Crete, and we also learn from him, that the Elyrians 
sent to Delphi a brazen goat, which he saw there, and 
which was represented in the act of giving suck to 
the infants Phylacis and Phylander. ‘The Elyrians 
affirmed that these were children of Apollo and the 
nymph Acacallis, whose favoured lover the youthful 
god had been in the house of Carmanor at Tarrha. 
Elyros is also spoken of by Scylax”, who places it be- 
tween Cydonia and Lissos: a straight line drawn from 
Khania to Haghios Kyrkos, the sites of those two 
cities, would, I believe, pass through this Palaedkastron, 
a fact which shews the accuracy of the old geographer’s 
description. Stephanus of Byzantium, as we have seen, 
mentions this city when he speaks of Suia”, and also 
notices it elsewhere”. 


20 On the presence of the Catalans in Greece, Pachymeres, Nicephorus 
Gregoras, Ducange, and GIBBON, c. LxII. may be consulted. Similar 
traditions of the presence of Spanish occupants are frequently found in 
Northern Greece, see LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece. Vol. 1. pp. 91. 
336. and 392. Vol. 11. p. 15. and Vol. 111. p. 29. On the occupation of 
Attica by the Catalans, see LEakr, Topography of Athens, p. Lxxv. foll. 

21 PAUSANIAS, X. p. 835. "Eote 6é év Tots Kpntikots épect Kal Kat’ épué 
étt "EXupos modus’ obToL ovv aiya yadkynv awéotet\ay és AedXqots’ didwat 
6€ vytiors 4 al— PudAakidr Kal PurAavdpw yadda. Taldas Oé a’Tods ot ’ENUpioi 
gpacw ‘Amodd\wvds Te eivar kai AxakadXidos viens’ cvyyevécOar dé TH 
AxaxadXidr Amdd\Awva év worer Tappa, Kai oikw Kappavopos. A learned 
friend suggests to me the correction kav oixov Kappavopos. 

22 ScyLax, in Geograph. Graec. Min. Tom. I. p. 265. ed. Gail. Kudwvia, 
Kai Aiunv KXNEeLaTOs Teds Bopéav’ év wecoyeia dé "ENvpos TOA. Tpds VoTOV 
dé Aiooa, (vulg. vdtov Médiooa) modus Kal Ayuiv, Tapa Kp.ov pétTwrov. 

23 STEPHANUS BYZANT. v, via, modus pixpa Kpntns, émiverov ovca 
THs ’"EXvpou. 

24 STEPHANUS BYZANT. "EXupos, woAts Kpytns, ws Zeviwy év Kpijrn. 
6 twoNXitns ’ENUpuos. 
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It seems from a passage of Suidas”, that Thaletas, 
the Cretan poet, lived before the time of Homer, and 
was born at Elyros. Cnossos* and Gortyna” are, it 
is true, likewise mentioned as his birth-place, but, as 
has been well observed™, the popular opinion in cases 
of such uncertainty, chooses the more celebrated town ; 
and the connexion of Elyros with Tarrha, and with 
Apollo’s worship, will make us decide in favour of its 
claim to be regarded as this ancient poet’s birth-place. 
It appears from the authorities quoted by Kuster on 
the passage of Suidas, by Tzschucke on Strabo”, and 
by Meursius in his Crete, that the same poet is spoken 
of both as Thaletas and Thales. Strabo tells us that 
the Cretans used to refer to this Thaletas, who was 
considered as the inventor of the cretic rhythm, the 
paeans and the songs of their country, and many of 
their institutions®. 

After finishing our examination of the ancient site, we 
returned to the village of Rhodhovani. Some delicious 
honey, given to us by the grammatikds, reminded me 
of the bee seen on the old Elyrian coins”. My com- 
panion makes a sketch of the village and ancient site, 
which is on the hill to the right a little further off. 
The sea just beyond Suia is also visible. The snow- 


25 SuIDAS, GadrjTtas, Kpys, ‘EAXvpsos (adopting Meursius’s certain and 
received emendation for the corrupt 7 ’IAAvpuos) AupiKds Yyeyovws mpd 
‘Ourjpov. Médn. On other dates at which Thaletas is placed, see ULRICctr, 
Geschichte der Hellen. Dichtkunst, Vol. 11. p. 2138. 

26 SUIDAS, Oahyjtas, Kywoouos, pawods’ Toujuata Tie mvOKka. 

27 PuuTaRCH, on Music, Tom. v. p. 637. ed. Wytt. Oxon. 

28 By Professor Horck, Kreta, 1. 27. 

29 SrRABO, x. p. 480. Tom. 1v. p. 279. ed. Tzsch. 

30 STRABO, x. p. 480. fin. ‘Qs 6’ attws Kat Tots puOpots Kpntikots xp7- 
ola Kata Tas WOds cUYTOVWTaTOLS OVELY, OVS OdAnTA avEeUpEty’ w Kal Tos 
maavas, Kal Tas dANas Tas éTr1ywpiovs woas avaTiéact, Kai To\NG THY 
vouiwwv. Whoever wishes for more information respecting Thaletas, as one of 
the ancient lyric poets, may consult the authorities indicated by ULRict, 1. c. 

31 On these coins consult PELLERIN, Recueil de Médailles etc. Tom. 111. 
p- 63. Pl. xcviit. fig. 20. EckHet, Numi Veteres Anecdoti, pp. 148, and 
158. SEst1n1, Museo Hedervariano, Parte Europea, p. 154. MIonneET, 
Supplément, Tom. iv. p. 319. 
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covered mountain is, I should suppose, the most easterly 
of the chain of the White Mountains. It is in the 
eparkhia of Sélino, and is the only snow-clad mountain 
out of Sfakia. 

I wondered at finding so few remains of the ancient 
city in the modern village. In addition to the sculptured 
fragments at the fountain, I did at last succeed in dis- 
covering an inscription: its letters, however, were worn 
almost entirely away, and the slab was placed upside 
down in the outer wall of a house, at a considerable 
height from the ground, so that it was very difficult 
to make any thing out”. 

The intelligent grammatikdés is the Kiaias of the 
eparkhia, and is therefore the best authority on the sub- 
ject of its produce. ‘The mean amount of the seventh 
of oil in Sélino is three thousand mistata: and all the 
other produce barely equals that of oil. Sélino is the 
poorest district in Crete next to Sfakia. 

We leave Rhodhovani at ten minutes past five, and 
soon cross the head of the valley which lies to the west 
of the village, and, ascending for about twenty minutes, 
pass the hamlet of Mazo. Continuing to ascend for 
nearly all the rest of the way, we arrive at the village 
of Teménia soon after six o'clock, and take up our 
quarters with a relation of the grammatikds of Rhod- 
hovani: he is, however, as stupid and reserved a fellow 
as the Rhodhovanian was intelligent and communicative. 

During the evening our host and his wife were visited 


by an elderly dame, accompanied by her young and 


32 The following letters were transcribed by me: 


AFAOGAITYXAI 
KOZ MOT.IEA 
TQAAFHZTI®QNEAYS:-ETOI: Ko 
ZIIANOA: AHZT 
PONQXQNAZANA 

MIT ATON 


VOL. Il. H. 
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beautiful daughter, whose dress, peculiar to one of the 
islands of the Archipelago, struck me, on account of 
the great difference between it and that of every other 
woman in Crete. I learnt that she is a native of this 
village, but having fled to the islands*, with thousands 
of her sex, for protection and security, during the con- 
tinuance of the war in Crete, she had not yet abandoned, 
since her return, the costume of her place of refuge. 


33 His Ta vyoia. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE SITE AND EXISTING RUINS OF HYRTAKINA. 


II 


ANCIENT WALLS OF HYRTAKINA. 





si 
a 


HELLENIC REMAINS NEAR TEMENIA. 


7223 oH 4 
_—————— A 


THE morning is beautiful as usual: 


long been quite invariable. 
Teménia at half past five, and are nearly half an hour 


in reaching the summit of the hill to the south, on the 
top of which I yesterday learnt that there are Hellenic 
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I find all my hopes fully realized. 
To the south of this ancient site the extremity is 


narrow and precipitous: the ascent on the eastern side 
is also so steep that one looks not to find walls there. 


Along the south-western and western sides, however, 


remains: 


considerable remains of the ancient walls still exist: 
their height above the ground varies from two to five 
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or six feet. After following their course on the south- 
western side for about two hundred paces, we arrive at 
an entrance not only defended by the ordinary pro- 
jections of the outer wall, but by what is here observed 
within, two other walls extending for some distance 
nearly parallel to the outer one. The distance between 
the outer and the second wall is about ten paces; that 
between the second and third near forty. Soon after 
passing this entrance, we find a considerable piece of 
the outer wall, which is still from five to twelve or 
thirteen feet high. The piece sketched’ is perhaps 
rather more regular, in the size and forms of the stones, 
than the greater part of the walls which remain; but 
the whole may be considered as a near approach to 
what has been termed the second style of cyclopian 
masonry. As I pass along, following constantly the 
course of the walls on the north-western side of the 
city, I observe on the ground numerous pieces of pottery, 
and also notice that the stones are, in some places, more 
massive than those sketched. On this north-western side 
of the city there appears to have been a defended entrance 
in one of the interior walls, and between this entrance 
and the acropolis, of which I will soon speak, three other 
walls can be distinguished, although the ground is a 
continual ascent and is very rocky. ‘The whole length 
of the present remains of walls on the south-west, west 
and north-west sides of this ancient city scarcely exceeds 
half a mile. 

The little acropolis is situated on a mount about 
one hundred and fifty paces from the southern ex- 
tremity of the site: round its base are seen remains 
of walls: I observe also some slight foundations on its 
summit. Between this and the southern extremity the 
ground is covered with fragments of pottery, and other 
foundations, probably of the walls of houses, are also 


' The length of which is ll feet 6 inches, its height being 8 feet 6 
inches. : 
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seen. <A little to the south-west of the acropolis are 
remains of an entrance, one of the stone pillars of which 
is still standing, and a small piece of wall, consisting, 
like the rest, of massive stones. 

From the summit of the acropolis we have an ex- 
tensive view in every direction: the extremity of the 
promontory of Kastel-Sélino and the sea, even over the 
hills which terminate in Cape Krio are visible: we have 
before and below us the villages of Platanias and Pro- 
doérmi: to the west and north-west are seen two other 
villages, half-buried in the olive-trees by which they 
are surrounded. On descending I notice two tombs 
cut out of the rock. 

I believe this to be the site of the ancient city of 
Hyrtakos, or Hyrtakina, the coins of which, presenting 
as they do types similar to those of Elyros’, might alone 
lead one to suppose, if we knew nothing of its situation, 
that it was somewhere in these mountains. But, little 
as we learn of its position from Ptolemy® and Stephanus 
of Byzantium*, yet we may safely infer, from the former’s 
words, that it was situated to the south-east of Polyr- 
rhenia, and to the west of Lappa. Scylax teaches us 
something more respecting its site: he places it on the 
south side of the island, and to the south of the Dictyn- 
naean temple of Artemis and the Pergamian district’. 


2 On the coins of Hyrtakina are found the epigraphs ATTY, and YPTA- 
KINIQN. They have been erroneously ascribed to Elyros, by ComBE, (who 
read YPIAKINION,) Numi Musei Britannici, Tab. 25. fig. 20. RascHeE, 
Lexicon Rei Numariae, Tom. 11. Part. 1. 600. and MionNET, Description 
de Médailles etc. Tom. 11. p. 277. Nos. 157 and 158. See Sesrint, Lettere 
e Dissertazioni Numismatiche, Tom. viii. pp. 4 and 5. MIonneET, Supple- 
ment, Tom. Iv. p. 324. 

3 ProL_Emy places it among the inland cities of Crete. 

4 STEPHANUS BYZANT. V. ‘Yptakés, 7) Kat ‘Yptaktvos, modus Kpyrns. 
6 toXétns ‘Yptaxtvos. TodvB.os 6é Td OnAvKOV ‘Yetakivyn aro Tov ‘Ypra- 
Ktvos €0uikov. amo ‘Yotaxov oé “Yptakuos. 

5 ScyLax, p. 18. ed. Huds. (compare MEeurstius, Creta, p. 40.) Atcruv- 
vaiov ‘Aptéu.oos lepdv mods Bopéav avewov tHs Xwpas Ilepyapuias. mpos 
votov 6 ‘Ypraxiva. Kvdwvia, kat Auujy KAevoTOs, Weds Bopéav. év peco- 


yeia 6€ "EXvpos 7r0Ats. 
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This agrees well with the situation of these ruins; and, 
as he goes on to the eastward in his description, he next 
speaks of Cydonia and Elyros, which shews clearly that 
Hyrtakina was to the westward of Elyros, and thus 
confirms the supposition that this is its site. 
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WALLS NEAR KHADHROS. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE SITE OF KANTANOS, NEAR KHADHROS. VILLAGE OF SPANIAKO, 
AND RUINS OF TWO TOWERS NEAR IT. 


April 30, continued. 

WE return to the village of Teménia at ten minutes 
past nine, and then pursue the course of the river west- 
ward: the plane-trees with which its banks are covered 
are just shooting out their foliage. We soon leave the 
river on our left, and, after ascending for about a mile, 
descend, during nearly a quarter of an hour, to the river 
and village of Strati. Here we remain till half past ten, 
my horse having run away as we descended the hill on 
foot. The banks of this river of Strati also are covered 
with fine plane-trees. Immediately after leaving the 
village, the promontory of Sélino-kastéli, four or five 
miles off to the south-west, becomes visible, and we also 
see the course of the valley all the way down to it. In 
less than an hour we arrive at a shepherd’s cottage to 
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the north of Khadhros, and find that the ancient re- 
mains, of which I am in search, are situated on a conical 
hill about a mile to the south, and which we passed on 
our left as we descended into the valley of Kantanos. 
The site is of course on the eastern side of this valley, 
and is easily distinguished by the ruins of the little 
chapel of Haghia Iréne, which crown its summit. After 
obtaining a crust of bread and some misithra at the 
cottage, I proceed to examine the ancient remains. 

From the summit we have a fine view of the valley 
of Kantanos: we are three or four miles from the sea, 
to which the valley leads in a southerly direction: the 
little villages designated by the common term Kantanos 
are near its north-eastern extremity: the hills on both 
sides of the valley are well covered with olive-trees for 
a considerable way up their sides. Near the chapel of 
Haghia Iréne I searched in vain for traces of any ancient 
building. The hill has two peaks, and the chapel is 
situated on the southernmost of them: these peaks are 
formed by a cleft in the rock ten feet wide, forty to 
sixty feet high, and about two hundred paces long, 
in a direction north-west and south-east. One sees 
plainly that it is the effect of an earthquake: the irre- 
gularities of the surfaces on the two sides correspond 
so faithfully, that if they could again be brought to- 
gether they would fit accurately : the rock is limestone, 
and small stalactites are formed on some of its over- 
hanging portions. 

Remains of walls, which are here, as at so many 
other sites, almost the only evidence now left us of 
the existence of an ancient city, are found on the 
eastern and south-eastern sides of the hill of Haghia 
Iréne. They are traceable for little more than one 
hundred and fifty paces. The style of their masonry 
however attests a high antiquity: and thus, in one day, 
I have had the good fortune to find the sites of two 
as yet unvisited ante-Homeric cities. I may add that, 
about twelve paces from these remains, are some slight 
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ruins of an outer wall. Other portions of the continua- 
tion of both these walls are discernible to the east of 
the hill on the northern side of the cleft, and are per- 
haps even better preserved than those which I have 
described, and of which a specimen is engraved at the 
head of this chapter. 

To the east of these remains, which, in the whole, 
run three or four hundred yards on the side of this hill, 
the slope is more gradual than on the other sides; and 
here also are discernible vestiges of four other walls, 
meant no doubt to strengthen the side where the city 
was, from the nature of the ground, most exposed to 
attack. I also notice several tombs, cut out of the solid 
rock, on the side of the hill to the east of the ancient 
city, and on that side below some of the tombs are also 
remains of a wall. Khadhros, the nearest village to 
Haghia Iréne, is about half a mile to the north. 

We shall not find it difficult to fix, with certainty, 
on the ancient city which existed here. There is a 
district called Kantanos by the Cretans, just as we 
have districts of Mesdghia, Ennea-khoria, and so forth, 
the appellation being used to denote collectively a num- 
ber of villages, and this little district is situated at the 
inland extremity of the fine valley in which we now 
are, a few miles to the north or north-west of these 
remains. We see at Milata how the name of an ancient 
city is sometimes transferred to a modern village, existing 
not on its site but in its neighbourhood'; and thus we 
may suppose that here the name of the ancient city has 
been transferred to the small district, and therefore con- 
sult the ancient authors with an expectation of finding 
something to prove that the city of Kantanos existed 
on this spot. 

The Peutinger table gives us, as the distance from 
the western Kisamos to Kantanos, twenty-four miles: 
this agrees perfectly well with the distance between 


"See Vol. 1. p. 269. not. 48. and compare Vol. 1. p. 63. and above, 
p. 78. 
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Kisamo-kastéli and these ruins near Khadhros. We 
know, on the same excellent authority, that from Kan- 
tanos to Lissos was sixteen miles: here too we see, that 
reckoning four miles from this place to Sélino-kastéli, 
and following our route thence to the ruins at Haghio 
Kyrko, we obtain a distance which again agrees per- 
fectly with that of the table. 

The city Kantanos is mentioned in Stephanus of 
Byzantium’, and is also found in Hierocles’s list of 
Cretan cities, where it is called Kantania, and is placed 
between Kisamos and Elyros. It was a bishop’s see 
under the Byzantine Emperors, and when the Venetians 
obtained the island they established a Latin bishop 
here as in every other diocese. A letter from Gre- 
gory XI. written from Avignon in April 1375, to the 
bishop of Cantanus, is preserved*: as well as a diploma 
by which Clement VI. in 1346, appointed a new bishop 
to the see. 

Spaniako, where we arrive at three p.m. is about a 
mile to the south-west of the remains. We have now 
nearly returned to Sélino-kastéli, which is only about 
three miles further southward. Between the site of 
Kantanos and the village of Spaniako, I fall in with 
a Mohammedan who has been at London, as one of the 
attendants of a Turkish ambassador, and who, on other 
occasions, has visited Leghorn and Marseilles. He is 
eloquent in his praise of Europe, and of the material 
comforts and luxuries which are there so common, while 
here they are entirely unknown. I learn that there 
are ancient remains, near a village called Vlithids, a 
little to the north; and also, from a Sfakian, that at 
Ano6polis in Sfakidé, there are very considerable remains 
of walls, the stones of which are of an enormous size. 


2 SvyEPHANUS BYZANTINUS Says, in a passage the corruptness of which 
it is as easy to see, as it is difficult to find out the true reading: Kavravos, 
modus Kpytns, ws Beviwy év meptopiov Kpytixov tomw. TO éOvikov 
Kavravoos. 

CoRNELIvsS, Creta Sacra, Vol. 11. pp. 55 and 168. 
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I also learn, in conversing with the Mohammedans of 
this village, that, to the south-east of Haghia Iréne, 
is a thdlos or vaulted apartment, six or seven feet high, 
near thirty feet long, and ten or twelve feet wide. There 
are remains of what would seem to have been two towers, 
half a mile to the south of Spanidko: they were visited 
by my companion, while I staid ‘conversing with the 
Mohammedans of the village. 
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WALL OF RUIN NEAR VLITHIAS. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


RUIN OF AN ANCIENT TOWER OR SEPULCHRE NEAR VLITHIAS. 
ARRIVAL AT THE HAMLET OF VLITHIAS. DEPOPULATION CAUSED 
BY THE LATE WAR. HEAR OF ANOTHER ANCIENT SITE. 


April 30, continued. 


A GUIDE accompanies us from the village of Spaniako 
to the ruins found, about two miles off, near Vlithias. 
A natural rocky elevation is here surmounted by very 
ancient walling, which affords a beautiful specimen! of 
what is commonly termed the second cyclopian style, 
and would seem to have been a sepulchre. The monu- 
ment being round, and of a very solid and_ beautiful 
style of construction, reminds me of Caecilia Metella’s 
tomb in the neighbourhood of Rome: but they differ 
greatly in their age; for this monument was undoubt- 
edly in existence long before the earliest beginnings of 


' The portion engraved is 16 feet 3 inches long, and about 6 feet 
high. 
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Rome and the Romans. The internal diameter of the 
tomb is about fourteen feet, and the thickness of the 
walls four feet. Vhe sketch is taken from the east, 
on which side the rock is about twelve feet high: on 
the west one can just walk round it, at eighteen or 
twenty feet below its summit, (and above this path I 
observed steps cut in the solid rock,) but there is still 
a considerable precipitous descent even below this path. 

We arrive soon after~ sunset in the little village of 
Vlithias, the only male inhabitant of which is a young 
Mohammedan, in whose house we took up our abode. 
The rest are all widows. In many places in Crete the 
number of widows is large: and in one village of 
Lassithi they actually form the entire population, as is 
so nearly the case here. These are striking instances 
of the depopulating and exterminating character of the 
late war, so different from those carried on between 
civilized nations, with whom the effects on population, 
as even under the most rigorous conscriptions of Na- 
poleon, are almost imperceptible. 

This almost total extermination of the male inha- 
bitants in some parts of Crete, and the general aspect 
of its villages, all of which may be said to be in ruins, 
recall to mind the scene which was presented to the 
eyes of Demosthenes, as he travelled through Phocis’. 

Having obtained a young lamb from a Mohammedan 
at Spaniako, for the very reasonable price of seven 
Turkish piastres, somewhere about eighteen pence in 
English money, we fared better this evening than was 
usual with us. 

I had also the satisfaction of learning that the 
distance is not very great to the ancient site, near 
which I passed, without visiting it, between Pelekanas 
and Kastel-sélino; and, having reaped so rich a harvest 


? DEMOSTHENES, p. 361. “EE avayxns nv opav ijmivy wavta TavTa, 
OLKLaS KATETKAMMEVAS, TELXI TEepinpHpéeva, YwWpav éEpynmov TwY ev 
ywAtkia, yUvata O€ Kal Waidapta OX{ya. 
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of discovery during the last few days, I can now afford 
to lose a day in an attempt to glean something, even 
if the field should prove barren: I therefore determine 
to start early to-morrow morning to examine the spot. 
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WALLS OF KALAMYDE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


VISIT THE SITE OF KALAMYDES. A GENERALLY PREVALENT SUPER- 
STITION. POLITENESS OF MANIAS IN SPEAKING TO A MOHAM- 
MEDAN. THE LIGHT IN WHICH JEWS ARE HELD BY ORIENTAL 
CHRISTIANS. 


May 1. 

I veave Viithias at half-past six, and I find the 
descent steep and the road extremely bad down to the 
river, which is even now a considerable stream: after 
passing it I begin to ascend, winding in a south-westerly 
direction along and up the side of the mountain, which 
I soon cross, and descend at a place called Kontoky- 
néghi', into a valley parallel or nearly so to that of 
Kantanos. I reach Kontokynéghi at twenty minutes 
past seven: it is one of the most sequestered and quiet 
spots imaginable, entirely shut in by the lofty rocky 
hills of the valley, and half buried in the thick grove of 
tall olive-trees, carobs and almonds, in the midst of which 
it is situated. This is one of the many spots in Crete 


‘ Kovtoxuyyye. 
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which, if one could but be surrounded by some of the 
ordinary comforts of European life, would be a delightful 
refuge from the tumult and anxieties of the world: a 
fitting spot wherein, 


Ducere sollicitae jucunda oblivia vitae. 


After passing the river which flows along this 
valley of Kontokynéghi, I ascend the ridge which sepa- 
rates it from that of Pelekanas, and soon cross the road 
by which we had traversed the ridge on our way from 
Pelekanas to Sélino-kastéli: a few minutes more and I 
arrive at a church of Haghios Antonios, after passing 
which I notice several tombs hewn out of the solid 
rock, a never-failing indication that an ancient site ex- 
ists somewhere near. About a mile from the church 
of Haghios Antonios I arrive at another of Haghios 
Gheorghios and also at the ancient site of which I 
am in search. It is situated on the summit of the 
ridge between the two valleys: on the western and south- 
western sides of the city the walls may be traced for 
three or four hundred paces: on the east I could only 
observe them for about one hundred paces, while on 
the south the ridge narrows, and the wall, adapting itself 
to the natural features of the hill, has not a length of 
more than fifteen or twenty paces. , The whole seeming 
circuit of these walls cannot much exceed half a mile: 
still, possibly, the city might extend further to the north. 
Foundations of the walls of buildings are seen to the 
south of the church of Haghios Ghedrghios. Of the 
walls which remain the style is ancient though the con- 
struction is not very massive: the chisel has not been 
used for any of the stones: the sizes of most of them 
are pretty nearly the same, and they are all polygonal. 
The thickness of the wall is about four feet. 

I suppose these to be remains of Kalamyde, of 
which the Coast-describer* says that it was to the west’ 


2 ANONYMI STADIASM. in Geogr. Graec. Min. Tom. 11. p. 496. See 
also above, p. 86. 
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of Lissos, and thirty stades distant from Kriu-metopon. 
I know of no other city mentioned in any ancient writer, 
which we should be authorized to place here; and the 
site agrees perfectly with what we learn of Kalamyde 
from the author in question, who alone has recorded 
the name of this city. 

I returned to Vlithias by half-past ten. 

Some days ago, while I was washing, I asked Captain 
Manids to reach me a piece of soap, which was lying 
near him. He placed it at some distance from me, and 
told me that no motive could ever induce him to put it 
directly into my hands. The superstition, that when 
one person so gives soap to another, it will wash away 
their friendship, is generally diffused in Greece and 
Turkey’. 

I could not but notice Manids’s politeness, when, 
addressing our Mohammedan host at Vlithids, he spoke 
of ‘*those animals which have bristles on their backs,” 
and carefully avoided even the name of the unclean pig. 
In a similar manner a Greek will apologize to any one 
before whom he may mention a Jew’. 


3 Sir Jonn Hosuouse, Travels in Albania, Vol. 1. p. 33. observes, 
“The captain would not give the soap into my hands, though I was sitting 
close to him, but put it on the ground within an inch of me.—I found that 
in Turkey there is a very prevalent superstition against giving soap into 
another’s hands: they think it will wash away love.”’ 

* This observation is made by HartTuLeEy, Researches in Greece and 
the Levant, p. 206. ‘‘It is impossible to give an adequate idea of the con- 
tempt in which the Jews are held by the Greeks. The style in which they 
sometimes speak of them may, in part, illustrate this assertion. When 
the Greeks have to mention swine, and some other objects which they deem 
particularly offensive, they usually introduce the expression, ué cupmaderav, 
begging your pardon, as a duty of politeness to the persons present. A 
similar mode of speaking is often adopted, when there is occasion to introduce 
the mention of a Jew: —‘I was walking along the street, and I met, begging 
your pardon, a Jew!’ ”’ 


VOL. Il. I 
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MONUMENT AT VLITHIAS. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


DEPARTURE FROM VLITHIAS. SFAKIAN WOMEN. THE OLIVE-TREES 
OF SELINO. A BEAUTIFUL FEMALE PEASANT. VIEW OF THE 
NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN = SEAS. ARRIVAL AT ERGASTERI. 
FISCAL INNOVATIONS OF MEHMET-ALI-PASHA. SONG ON THE 
DEATH OF THE CHRISTIAN CHIEFTAIN TZELEPES. A RUMELIOTE 
SONG ON THE DEFENCE OF MESOLONGHI. SONG ON THE DEATH 
OF KHADJI-MIKHALI. 

May 1, continned. 
We set out from Vlithids at noon. Not a breath 
of air was stirring either yesterday or to-day, so that 
the heat is very considerable. About one o’clock, on 
entering the straggling village of Kakotikhi, I was 
struck with such an apparition of female beauty, as, 
when once seen, can never be forgotten. This Cretan 
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maiden’s features were certainly more heavenly than I 
had ever seen in any “ mortal mixture of earth’s mould.” 
She professed ignorance on the subject of my inquiries, 
and at the same time drew her veil half over her face. 
So strange an event as her being addressed by a 
Kuropean traveller at once called up 


The embarrassed look of shy distress 
And maidenly shamefacedness. 


Very few moments elapsed before several other more 
matronly persons approached, and, in a few minutes, 
all the female population of the village was congregated 
around us. Their language at once told me that they 
were all from Sfakia, and I learnt that they come down 
here during the winter to gather olives, and that they 
have been so employed for five or six months. They, 
however, return to their mountain-village Haghio Yanni 
to celebrate Easter Sunday, a day on which all Greeks 
think it almost a sin not to be at their homes. I ob- 
served to some of them, that the olive-trees, which vary 
greatly in size in different parts of Crete, are very fine 
in Sélino: the most talkative old dame of the group, 
whose tongue scarcely rests for an instant during my 
stay with them, and whose language, like that of all her 
companions, was uniformly characterized by the most 
strongly marked peculiarities of her native dialect, re- 
plied." Yes... yes!) "and! the oil!) too 1s excellent, “and 
abounds in the whole district of Sélino, little as we 
have of it in Sfakid4!.” It is natural that the women, 
who dwell so much at home, and associate so little with 
any one except the inhabitants of their respective villages, 
should preserve more purely than the men the idiomatic 
peculiarities of their native mountains. One of the 
women began by observing, ‘‘ You are only two men, 
and therefore we dont fear you, for we are many.” Had 
we, the travellers, been a more numerous party, or had 


* The oil, Xadc, was called pac., and was said to be kapod (Kado). 
12 
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they been fewer, it is plain that the beautiful young 
girl whom I had first addressed, a native of the Sfakian 
village of Haghios Ioannes or Yanni, would have run 
away, and the others would not have ventured to come 
out of their houses. ‘The men, who are seldom found 
at home except early in the morning and towards even- 
ing, were all busied in the fields or were gone to the 
city. On leaving this singular group, with whom I 
staid some time, I confess I “ cast a longing lingering 
look behind” on her whose features, once seen, could 
hardly ever be forgotten : 


Cose appariscon nello suo aspetto 
Che mostran dei piacer di Paradiso— 
Elle soverchian lo nostro intelletto: 
Come raggio di sole un fragil viso: 
E perch’ io non la posso mirar fiso, 
Mi convien contentar di dirne poco! 


In three quarters of an hour, continuing to follow 
the course of this fine valley, we arrive at Plemmeliana, 
one of the small villages which are comprised under the 
common name of Kantanos. This place is on the western 
bank of the river, both sides of which are thickly 
covered with fine platanes: we see vines twining round 
them, as in other parts of the island, to a height of 
thirty or forty feet. I remain here to have all our 
steeds shod: I had despatched Manias before us this 
morning with my own horse; and now the same opera- 
tion was performed on the mules. There are but few 
villages in which one can find a blacksmith, and if a 
horse or mule happens to lose a shoe, the traveller in 
Crete will, in all probability, be obliged to continue 
his journey for two or three days, before he finds 
the means of replacing it. 

We leave this village at twenty minutes past three, 
and follow the river, with its platanes, to which I see 
that ivy attaches itself still more closely than the vines, 
for about half a mile, when we pass, for a few minutes, 
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through a double hedgerow of myrtles, which is suc- 
ceeded by a plantation of olive-trees. At length we 
arrive at the village of Kufalatés, having on the way 
passed another of the hamlets of Kantanos, where an 
Albanian bulikbashi was very anxious to see my teskeré 
from the Pasha, and where I was shewn what would 
seem to have been an ancient cistern. At Kufalatés 
we began to ascend, our course continuing, as it has 
been for some time, nearly due east. This ascent lasts 
for no less than three quarters of an hour. On reaching 
the summit of the mountain we have a wide view, ex- 
tending northward to Cape Spadha and the whole bay 
of Kisamos, and southward to the African sea, including 
also the mountains of Sélino, and spreading right over 
to those of the Grabusian promontory. On this sum- 
mit was the church of the cross, a post where the 
Mohammedans established themselves in the early part 
of the war, and from which the Christians had great 
difficulty in driving them. We see, on looking back, 
the head of the valley, in which is situated the little 
district of Kantanos, nearly entirely surrounded by 
mountains: it was in this district that the Moham- 
medans, of nearly the whole eparkhia of Sélino, were 
attacked by the Christians in the second year of the 
war. 

We descend till six, when we pass, to the left, the 
village of Lukiandé, and commence a slight ascent, pass 
the village of Skafi, and, at about twenty-five minutes 
past six, arrive at Ergastéri®, with the grammatikds of 
which village we take up our quarters for the night. 

This evening the novelty of the sight of European 
travellers draws together an assembly of ten or twelve 
peasants at our host’s house, and some of them were 
from other villages. I succeeded, in a short time, in 
quieting the fears which seized on them, at first, when 
T inquired about the number of houses in this and the 


2 ’Epyaotnp., more commonly called Apyaorypr. 
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neighbouring villages. One of them, a Mohammedan, as 
I learnt afterwards, immediately whispered to my host, 
saying, “ Dont tell him: he must be sent by the Pasha, 
and it can only be to put a tax on each house, that he 
wants to know how many there are.” I mention this 
not as a peculiar incident, but, as to the distrust enter- 
tained of me at first when I arrive any where, a daily 
one: so great was it that I had to talk at least half an 
hour or an hour every day with the people, before I 
could commence asking questions on any subject on 
which I wished to obtain information. If I asked a 
question before gaining their confidence, I could never 
obtain an answer: nobody knew any thing. 

I was able this evening, from the goodly assembly 
of villagers here met, to verify the account of the villages 
and population of Sélino, which I had made in the last 
few days; and found, as I had hoped, that in every 
instance its correctness was nearly perfect. I listen to 
several songs, in which the events of the war are cele- 
brated: one on the death of Tzelepés, at the spot we 
passed this afternoon. At last the villagers begin to 
unburthen themselves of their grievances: to speak to 
me of the proceedings of the government: of the merci- 
less changes in the system of taxation: of the duties 
on the leather for their boots, of the tithe of their 
almonds and silk, of the piastre for each mistato of their 
wine, and of the various other extortions, which, they 
say, make them all, Christians and Mohammedans, long 
for the Frank, that is for some European power, instead 
of the Egyptians. One of them said, facetiously, ‘I 
ought to prefer the Turk, for I have got some fine old 
Frank olive-trees, which I suppose the Franks will make 
me pay for, if they come back again.” It is probable 
enough that his olive-trees existed for centuries before 
the Venetians lost the island. 

Several of the villagers said, that they heard yester- 
day of my being at Rhodhovani, but did not believe it. 
T asked why: they answered, “‘ because it was said, that 
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you wrote down a great deal about the Hellenic remains: 
which we did not understand; but, now that we see it 
with our own eyes, we believe it.” Perhaps they may be 
pardoned for not having believed in an event, which is 
certainly contrary to the ordinary course of nature in 
Sélino, until they were convinced of its occurrence by 
the evidence of their own senses, when they saw, heard 
and talked with me. 
The party did not break up till near midnight. 


The following is part of the song on the death of 
Tzelepés, of which I have just spoken. 


*Tll luck the Sunday e’er betide, 
And perish the Tuesday, 

When far-famed Tzelepés came here 
To engage in hostile fray. 


Gatres ’twas he sought to find, 
Up at the cross’s height, 

As with him he his cannon dragged, 
With Moslem foes to fight. 


* * * 


5] é 
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The Tzelepés his sword unsheath’d, 
The roof to perforate, 

In order on them fire to cast, 
That all might meet their fate. 


Then Zunalakes at him aimed, 
And did his weapon rest 
So that its ball was buried deep 


In Tzelepés’s breast : 


It entered deep beneath his breast, 
And to his throat it ran; 

Nor e’er till then the Tzelepés 
Was heard to cry, Aman! 


co * * 


To pwayaipakt TOU "oupe 

TO Swpa va TpUTHCY 
XN a a \ a 
va TwVE Bavy Kal pwhia 


a \ \ , 
Kat OAOUS va TH KEVTNON. 


Awpa tectum. This sense of the word is unaccountably omitted by Passow, 
though it occurs, not only in the Greek Scriptures, Old and New, but also 
in Josephus, Herodian, and Aesop. 


& ff ~ 5 
To Zovvadax tov ‘rake, 
‘} a 9 ‘ 
Kat TOV OTEKE TCEXEKL, 
X A U4 2 4 
yia Te TovTHY éfaupwoe 


tov TCedern oT0 meri. 


\ é A \ 3 é 
ZToO wmEeTt TOV THY EFapmwoe, 
\ c ia) X 4 
oTO oToLa Tov TH Bavet, 
\ / 3 é 
Kat TOTE Eepuvacent 


6 TCererns, duan! 


‘Apavi, Aman, (€Xeos or cvyyvwpun in ancient Greek, in English Mercy,) 
like several other words of this song, is of Turkish origin. 
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‘Stand on thy feet O Tzelepés, 

That we the assault may push: 
Perhaps the Moslems e’en may dare 


From out the house to rush.” 


* * * 


The Christians went and buried him 
At Sfakia’s chief town, 


Because e’en sweet as violet’s flower 
Was Tzelepés’ renown. 


At length the Moslems ventured forth 
As evening’s shades drew near, 
Nor knew they that the Tzelepés 


Was stretched upon his bier. 
* 


* * 
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el > \ AY , 
OTWS ElVaL FTO TO TAUMOUTI. 


{lopiGw is of very common occurrence in the language of Crete, but is not 
used, as far as I am aware, in any other part of Greece or Turkey. 
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Some years later, during the protracted siege of 
Mesolénghi, Mustafa-pasha was encamped in the district 
of Meséghia*. In order to produce a belief in Crete, 
that Mesoldnghi, which the Greeks so heroically de- 
fended, had fallen, the Pasha more than once gave 
out, that he had received positive intelligence to that 
effect, and also fired salutes in honour of the event’. 
Before I left the island, I heard, from a Rumelicte, a 
song grounded on similar rumours, which were spread, 
by the Turks and their friends, elsewhere as well as in 
Crete. It will be observed that there are no rhymes in 
the verses of the original: in this respect it resembles 
the other songs of continental Greece’. 


“Would that on high I could ascend, 
And like a bird could fly, 

To gaze on Mesolonghi’s walls 
In distant Rumeli. 


4 Mentioned above, p. 60. 


5 CORRESPONDANCE DU ConsuUL DE FRANCE: “ Le 30 Decembre, 
1825. Mustafa bey—qui se trouve en ce moment a Kissamos, avait recu une 
lettre qui lui annoncait—la nouvelle positive de la prise de Missolonghi. 
Tl avait desuite fait tirer le canon, et avait donné l’ordre au Mousselim 
de la Canée de faire aussi tirer le canon dans cette forteresse, et 4 la Sude.”’ 
Again, “Le 17 Fevrier, 1826. 11 est evident dés lors que Mustafa bey, en 
faisant tirer, dans les forteresses de l’ile de Candie, le canon pour annoncer 
que Missolonghi était prise, avait pour but d’intimider les bandes de Grecs 
insurgés, qui parcourent les montagnes de cette isle, et espérait, par ce 
moyen, obtenir leur soumission.”’ The fall of Mesoldénghi was not known 
at Khania till the beginning of May. 


6 FAURIEL, Discours préliminaire, p. Cxx. 
3 : ; 

7Na@ "povv movAt va néeTava 

, ~ a 

va THyava otov viyyAou 
U . f 

va Jwpovva, sryv ‘Poupedn, 


to dotiov Mecodroyye 


This wovAi is of perpetual occurrence in the songs of Northern Greece. 
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To see with all the Moslem host 
And four Pashas its fight, 

While balls like drops of rain descend, 
And bombs like hail alight. 


To see there too the light tuféks 
Like sands on the sea-shore; 
‘hey said that it surrendered had, 
And would contend no more: 


They said that Mesolénghi had 
Submitted to the foe, 

While still in war alone she seeks 
Her bravery to shew. 


The death of every chieftain who fell during the war 
is thus celebrated in popular songs®. I have heard 
several, in different parts of the island, in which Khadji 
MikhiAli’s expedition to Crete, and his death near Franko- 
Kastello in Sfakia, were celebrated. The following are 
parts of one of the most interesting of them. 


~ x ad \ A AR , 
mws TWOAEUQ pe THY lovpkia, 
‘ Dp ‘ 
(ME TETOAPOVUS Ilacadas, 
r e , \ ‘ 
mepTouvv at prada oa Bpoxn, 
e ‘ \ / . 
at PTOMMAS Ca yaraCn 
3 Q / 
kK @QuTa@ TA Lava TOuPeEKia 
\ # - , : 
cdv apo tyHs Jadtacons 
‘ Qa , 
TO AEeyav va mapacodn, 
\ , \ i 4 
TO Aeyav va TposKkuyyoH 
9 9 A , , 
kK @uTO yupever moAEnov 
‘ \ ] 
GerXee va woANEpYON- 


® See those on the deaths of Bizo-Marko, Glemédh-Ali and Theddhoros, 
in Vol. 1. pp. 78. 110. and 165. 
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*On every holy festival, 


On Sunday, Easter-day, 
Listen to what I now will tell, 
Khadji Mikhali’s fray. 


When the Grabusians did write 
Of their affairs the sum, 

And it to the Moréa sent 
That the Khadji might come ; 


They also wrote to the Khadji, 
That ancient Moreite, 

That he should gather steeds of war, 
And go down into Crete. 


While at Anapli he collects 
Horsemen full sixty-five, 

That with them he to Crete may go 
And with the Egyptians strive. 


°Tlaca Aaurpy Kat Kvpiakn 
mao é€opTH meyadn 
9 a \ ~ 9 A 
dppovxadnTe va cas TH 


dia tov Xat(y Meyaan. 


‘Exadoan oi Vpaumovoravoi 
kat ypa\yav apCovyan: 
otov Mopedv to méeWvan 
va “On 6 XatGy Meyadn. 


Kal wéWvav ypaypa tov Xar(y 
tov madaov Mopeirn, 

va TEppaCaen adoya, 
va katafn otnv Kpytn. 


=r "AvarA povopepice 
éEnvra TEVTE ATALOAUS 
otyv Kpytny cia va KaTaf3y 


amov ‘vat Meotpd6aus. 
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His men, when they collected were, 
He embark’d in ships of war: 
He had selected Rumelidtes 
Each a brave pallikar. 


He went and landed all his men 
Upon the desert shore ; 
And asked the Grabitsians 


If they had powder in store. 


‘¢ Powder have we, and balls in store 
Wherewith the war to wage ; 

We only long thy steeds to see 
On Creta’s plains engage.” 


Yet, still, he ventured not to trust, 
But to his boats did turn, 

And landed at the port Lutré, 
The truth that he might learn. 


"Aret TCH povopepice 
TO EBare ora kapafia 
ediaregev TCH “Povperers 


Ta whoppa madiKkapia. 


dyer kat “€eBapxape TCH 
ony épnuny Vpaprotvca, 
K ypwta Ty Tpapmovoiavovs, 


3\ 7] 
av €youm pmapovbia, 


“Huet prapovdia éyouev 
Botta va moXepoupev, 
U / 
aAoya jovov Bedopev 


‘ ‘ \ a 99 
OTHYV oTEPEAV va Byoun. 


Ma wadw dev étictee 
ua "UTENKE OTA Kaikia, 
va “keBapxapy ato Aovtpo 
va wadn thy adrnOec, 


1 


a 


7 
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There, on the shore, he Sfakians found, 
Men all of tried valour, 
And who, for every feat of war, 


Were highly in honotr. 


‘“¢Come hither all ye Sfakians, 
Come also ye Rhizites, 
That we may go and make revolt 


E’en the Katomerites. 


Come hither all ye Sfakians, 
Ye who are warriors hight, 
Leave all your flocks, that we may rush 


On the Moslem host in fight.” 
And the Pasha this news did find 


Most grievous for to hear, 
At Kastro, and at Rhithymnos, 


Where now it met each ear. 


9 ~ \ i? 
Kupioxer exet TH Vpaxiavore 
- J 9 , 
admov Tov avopeopevor, 
> Wf ) 9 N / 
kK MTOM, K Els TOV TONEMOL, 


, 
TEpiTola TYUNLEVOL. 


Pi ia) > € ~~ , 
<6’ Aacbe vceis ot ZPakiavot 
\ \ 9 9 € s 
kat va ’ADovv « ot ‘PiCiras, 
\ ‘ \ , 
va TALE Va THKWO WME 


kat T(y Katwpepiracs. 


"Eraobe vocis of BHakiavot 
drov cic0e Tad\tka pia, 
\ a \ 7. lA 
va TWOAEMOUPEY THY ‘Tovpxia, 


K apetabe TA KOTANG. 


Kat 6 Hacias, we 7 akxovoe 
Toa ToU Bapypaver— 
«70 Kaorpo, kat oro ‘Pidupvos 


TO provkiapene Paver. 
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‘¢ Assemble all ye bravest men 
Of Islam’s faith, to-day : 

That we may make this stranger flee 
To the hills from out the fray. 


For sure he'll perish midst the hills, 
Or in the sea will fall; 

Or we shall kill the man who comes 
As if to meet my ball.” 


This speech when his Kiaias heard, 
_ He turned, and said, “ From war 
This man will never flee, Pasha, 


For he’s a pallikar. 


This is not a Lazopulo, 
To the mountain-heights who springs, 
But comes from out of Rimeli, 


And with him warriors brings. 


“TeppaCwxreire THs ‘Toupkias 
mpopora TAANKapLa, 
va Tape va Tom opi~wpev 


\ , ’ Ne 
va TlAagH THY pacapa. 


\ \ L, \ - 
H otny padapa va xa0n, 
1 GTO YyiaAO va Teo 
n 7 E€O1], 
\ \ / / 
va TOV. TKOTWGWLED, 


c Nise: \ 4 29 
yiatt ydOe cay mecket. 
Mea o Kiaas tov to dpika, 

yupice, kat To * 


« Aev devyer, Moverapa-nacia, 


/ 
Kavel, 


Wo / 
ylaTe var wadXtKapi. 


\ > \ a 
Aév civar aito Aa(érovdos, 
i ma THY padapa 
va TiaoHn THY facapa, 
/ o ’ \ \ e , 
jrovov é€ivar ’to THv ‘Poupedn, 


\ / Ul 
Kat oUpVveL TaXrrdkapia. 
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With him Bulgarian youths he counts, 
Horsemen of worth approved : 
And us full surely theyll destroy, 


Howe’er we may be moved.” 


‘Such fears, Kiaia, know not I! 
Him, with his horsemen good, 
Like herbs in salad Pll devour, 


Or anchovies, for food.” 


* * * 


The self-same hour that the Pasha 
The unwelcome truth did ken, 
Forth from the walls of Khania, 


He marched with all his men. 


* * * 


\ “ U 
Kat ovpve: BovAyaporouna, 
3 4d 4 
QaTALOAIS TIAN MEVOL, 
\ \ oy UY 
kat 0a past, cKoTWOOVOI, 


A 3 of , 99 
Kar as eimecba yvoiacpevoi. 


"Eto. doBouua ‘yw, Kia; 
we TOToUS Kafah\apous 
\ N U ‘ 5 
sav THv cataTa TPwWYYW Ty 
ws Tpwn TCH Wapoyapous.” 


% ¥* *% 


A @ \ e 9 of 
Kat o Tactas ws 7 yKovce 
3 MS ef 
EKelWnVa THY Wa 
UJ \ of 
[LOVOLEDLTE <7 @) aAAous Tou 
\ a9 9 \ \ ’ 
Kal Bratv uTO THY Ywpe. 


* * * 
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The assemblage of all the Pasha’s forces in the plain 
of Apokérona, is next described. 


He bade the Kastrians too to advance, 
With the Rhithymnictes, 

That they might all their forces join 
With those of the Khanictes : 


That when they came, and were conjoin’d, 
In single column good, 

They might proceed, to take and sack 
Sfakia, nor be withstood. 


They march, and all their forces join 
At the Hellenic bridge, 

And this the Christians also hear, 
And flee to the mountain’s ridge. 


The passage of the Pasha, through the gorge of 
Askyfo, into Sfakia, is followed by a description of the 
consultation (kocovATo) held by the Rumelistes, near 
the southern shore. The advice of Kyriaktles is men- 


7 / A La) 7 A 
Myvvovm Kal TW) Kacrpwov, 
Nee te) O33 , 

va AOovv, Koi P.dvprwrais, 
2 - \ ? / 
va AVovU va ‘vTapnwoovvr 


pan pe 7M Xanwrars* 


\? - Ne, Ul 
Na ‘APovn va ‘vTapwoovn, 
\ , / 
va Kafhovu. KoAwVA, 
‘ \ ’ 
va Tayouu va TaTHTOvUM 


TOV Upakiavev Thy ywpoa. 


s \ / 
Hlayouv Kat povopepiCouv 
cy \ i 
TH ‘EKAAnuKais Kkapapas, 
~ 
\ \ A 5) e ‘Pp , 
Kat TO ypoikovm K ot “Pwaioi, 


\ U \ Q/ 
KO’ Truavounvt TCH pwacdapais. 


VOL. IT. K 
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tioned: and also the directions given by Khadji Mik- 
hali himself. At the end of the latter’s speech his troops, 
with one voice, exhort him not to expose his person in 
the approaching contest. 


His warriors then, both great and small, 
With voice united said, 

‘‘Share not, Khadji, in this day’s fight, 
Thou only art our head. 


Thou only art the head, Khadji, 
And refuge of thy host; 
And, if the foe thy death should cause, 


Then all our lives are lost.” 


It is in vain that they thus try to dissuade him from 
taking an active part in the combat: he answers them as 
follows : 


‘¢ As once into the world I came, 
So, any one can tell, 

That I, like every other man, 
Must bid it, once, farewell. 


0 a 
To acyept Tov wapaxanei, 
ef AQ Ul 
OAOL pAiKpot peEeyadot, 
Con ~ 4 
“Xat(y pny wrys orov TOMpov, 


A > N / 
OlaTe ELOAL TO KEpart. 


\ 3: \ , 
Auatt cioar TO Kedadre pas, 
\ \ t 
Kal Ola *kaTapuyny plas, 
> (98Y > Q = 4 
K @v €lVat Va Gas GKOTWOOUP, 


UA \ ] 23 
Yavopey THY Conv Uas. 


“Mia dora éyevvybynxa, 
pia porta ba ‘robave, 
Kappia va tov arapynOio 


\ y \ , 
TOV KOOJOV TOV ATAVM., 
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And nobler ’tis that I should fall, 
Far nobler ‘tis to die, 
Than that my honour should sustain 


Disgrace in every eye. 


Do ye then saddle quick my horse, 


Into the fight Ill speed: 
I hear that the Pasha doth come,— 


To take him is my meed.” 


The Khadji next describes the probable events of 
the conflict, and gives fitting directions to his fol- 
lowers: 


And then he offered up a prayer, 
And aid from God did seek ; 

And next he took his own light sword 
And hung it round his neck. 


Kadrjrepa va okoTwlw, 
KaAAua "yw va “Tobavw, 
napa va "yu THY EvTpomNy 


\ it, \ 9 4 
OTOV KOOMOV TOV ATAVW. 


’ ‘ b] YJ 
LVerdAwoaTre pov T adroyo 
‘ \ , 
oTOv TOAEMOV va Kayo, 
\ 9 (¢ e \ 9 = O/ 
kat dxovw 0 Ilacias amov epyeTat 


\ ’ \ , , 23 
va TayW va TOV TIATwW. 


Na xaWw: this verb is of constant use in Crete, and is, I think, peculiar 
to the Cretans. 


\ ’ , 
Kat xaver TAPAKA\Eow 

, Qa ‘ 

d€now oto Oeov Tov, 

\ 4 ’ b) N , 
kat Tiaver T adradpo onal, 

= \ / 
Kpenva TO GTO amov Tov. 


ke 2 
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Then, offering up another prayer, 
The cross’s sign he made: 

His pistols next he duly took 
And in his girdle laid. 


Scarce had he vaulted in his seat, 
When wept his charger good ; 

And then he understood full well 
His death it did forbode. 


He offered up another prayer, 
And in his saddle sate; 
Then onward spurred his trusty steed 


From out the castle gate. 


> 4 d ? 
Kat xavet TAapakareot 
\ 4 s , 
Kal TO GTQaVPOV TOV KAVEL, 
A U \ , 
KL TWIAVEL TA TWioTOALA TOU, 


9 \ / \ / 
eis THY besnv Tov TA aver, 


Yi % f , 
"Ovrev exaBadrXikeve 
of Ee ° A 
ekAate T @AOYO .ToOv 
Kal TOTESA TO Eyvupice 
a > , , 
mows €ivat 0 Oavatos Tov. 
Of the truth of this incident I was assured by many other Cretan peasants, 


besides those from whom I learnt the song. The notion is full three thousand 
years old, and is beautifully expressed by HomeER, It. xvii. 436. 


“Qs évov doparéws Tweptkaddréa Si:pov éxovTe, 

ovdet éviokimpavre kapijata’ daKkpva 0€ oft 

Depa kata BrXepdpwv xapadrs pée pupomévorty, 

nvidxoto woOn? Oadepy O& praiveTo xaiTn. 
The Cretan poet, however, endues his steed not with mere human affections, 
but with foreknowledge of the fate which was about to befal his rider. 


7 e 
Fkave mapaxa\eow, 
\ ' a 
aTyv céX\Nav Tov KadiCe’ 
IN \ b] U 
dovoet Put Cia T aAoyou Tov, 


9 \ / ’ , 
cls ryv mopta "EwropiCer 
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The song ends with an account of the affray, and 
of the vain prowess of the Khadji; who soon paid the 
price of his temerity, although, for awhile, “the Mo- 
hammedan host trembled as it saw the war which he 


waged.” 
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LAKI. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


MOSQUES IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS OF CRETE. A CATERPILLAR 
INJURES THE VINES IN SELINO. ANCIENT AND MODERN SUPER- 
STITIONS. PRODUCE OF AN OLIVE-TREE IN SELINO. SNOW NOT 
COMMON AT THE SEA LEVEL IN CRETE. RIDE TO LAKUS. AN 
ACCOUNT OF THE LAKIOTES. A PASSAGE IN THE HISTORY OF 
THE VENETIAN RULE IN CRETE. THE ANCIENT CTTY RHIZENIA. 
PREPARATIONS FOR EASTER SUNDAY. 


May 2. 
Tue Cretan converts to Islamism have erected but 
few mosques out of the principal towns of the island. 
There are, however, three in the eparkhia of Sélino, 
which does not possess a single Greek monastery. 
In this neighbourhood a small insect called Kampia! 
eats the young sprouts® of the vine about this time of 


' The word used was xauaea: the ancient name is kayqn. 
TL ‘ ’ 
* Tobls BXactods. 
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the year. On account of its ravages last year, my host 
obtained only six mistata of wine from his vineyard, 
which ought to have produced fifty mistata; in Kisa- 
mos, the same quantity of ground, ten days’ work? of 
a man, would produce nearly two hundred mistata. 

This caterpillar sometimes infested the vineyards of 
the ancients, as it now does those of the moderns in 
the district of Sélino. In order to free the vine from 
its ravages, various superstitious charms used to be 
practised, some of which were of a very extraordinary 
kind, and must remain veiled in the decent obscurity of 
a learned language’. In more recent times a supposed 
remedy consisted in summoning the offenders into a court 
of law. As soon as they were thus publicly called on, 
to answer for their depredations, it 1s gravely said that 
they at once abandoned the vineyard’. 

In the district of Sélino, where the olive-trees are 
very fine, nearly two trees are ordinarily required to 
produce a mistaton of oil: sometimes three roots would 
be requisite. A village here producing one hundred 


3 Mepoxauata, from nuepoxkapatov. 
* GEOPONICA, xiI. 8. p. 858. AELIAN, N. A. vi. 36. Priny, N. H. 
xvit. 47. CoLUMELLA, Hort. 357. 
At si nulla valet medicina repellere pestem, 
Dardaniae veniant artes, nudataque plantas 
Foemina, quae, justis tum demum operata juventae 
Legibus, obscoeno manat pudibunda cruore ; 
Et resoluta sinus, resoluto moesta capillo, 
Ter circum areolas et sepem ducitur horti. 
Quae cum lustravit gradiens, mirabile visu, 
Volvitur ad terram distorto corpore campe. 
The xaumn does not confine its attacks to the vine: see THEOPHRASTUS, 


H. P. 111. 22. 3. p. 486. and ATHENAEUS, II. p. 55. e. 


5 Leo ALLaTtius, de quorund. Graec. Opinat. p. 177. Relatum mihi 
est, opportunissimum remedium esse, si illi, tanquam rei, per praeconem, 
aut libello scripto, per nomina in curiam ad judices citentur. Ste enim vel 
illico evanescunt. Si pergunt adferre noxam, repetita citatione proclamantur. 
Ubi pertinacius persistunt, in contumaces sententia pronunciatur. Sunt 
etiam, qui pro damno, jam accepto, et detrimento, testes examinant. Mirum 
esse dicunt, vermiculos, qui omnia tolerant, judicium non sustinere;. sed 
repente, ne deprehensi poenas luant, eodem tempore diffugere, atque eva- 
nescere. See another extraordinary remedy against the poor kampe prescribed 
by Michael Psellus, and another practised by Tuscan monks, at pp. 178- 
179. of the same work. 
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mistata would probably possess nearly two hundred 
roots of olives. I am told here, as in every other place 
where I have made enquiries, respecting the consumption 
of oil by each Cretan family, that it may be estimated 
at four okes a week, at the least. A mother will hardly 
give bread to her children without pouring them out 
some oil into a dish, that they may moisten the staff of 
life, and render it more savoury, before eating it. Oil 
is used with all kinds of vegetables, as well as in pre- 
paring every sort of meat and fish: in short it enters 
into every dish in Crete, and though all Greeks use a 
good deal of it, there is a much greater general con- 
sumption of it in this island than elsewhere. ‘The 
Cretans are used to it,” say they, as I have already 
mentioned®, and it is perhaps the only article in which 
no one ever thinks of stinting himself. 

Even at this elevation, which, with mountains so 
much loftier in sight, does not seem very great, the snow 
usually lies several feet deep for some days in December 
or January. Last winter was unusually severe here: 
snow fell even on the island of Gavdha. The severity 
of the last winter was however general throughout the 
east. 

After breakfasting on eggs, milk, bread and cheese, 
we start and reach Epano-khorid in fifty minutes. 
Haghia Iréne is a mile to the north-east of Epano- 
khorié. I hear at both these villages most unfavourable 
accounts of the descent by which, after reaching the 
elevated plain called ‘Omalos, it is usual to enter Sfakia, 
the people all doubting whether a horse like mine would 
be able to pass one part of the road called Xyldskalo’ 
with safety; and agreeing that the probabilities were 
that he would miss his footing, and be dashed to pieces. 
About the mules no fears are entertained: ‘‘they are 
accustomed to the bad road*.” Not wishing my horse 

® Oi Kpntikol civar pabnpévor eis TO Aadu* see Vol. 1. p. 121. 


7 To Zudeckado, a term which sufficiently explains its own meaning. 
® Eivac pabynpcva eis TO KaxoBoXov. 
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to meet with any accident, I determined to go to Laki, 
and thence, if I shall hear no better accounts of the 
Xylodskalo, to traverse the Rhizoma, and -part of the 
plain of Apok6érona, and thus to enter Sfakia by the 
ordinary pass of Askyfo. 

Having come to this decision, I leave Haghia Iréne 
at a quarter past ten, and soon after meet three Greeks 
who are driving two mules and an ass all laden with 
manufactures of various kinds, brought from Syra, and 
which they are now going to dispose of in the different 
villages hereabouts. At a quarter past eleven, we reach 
the summit of this long ascent, and again have a view 
of both the Cretan and African seas. The plain of 
‘Omalos is about five miles to the east: it is three or 
four miles wide and five or six long. As we descend 
on the north side of the mountain-chain, which we have 
just crossed, the Akrotéri, Cape Spadha and the whole 
gulf of Khania come into view. We halt from soon 
after twelve till near one, and my companion makes a 
sketch of the wide view which we have before us. At 
twenty minutes before three we reach Orthuni, and, in 
about an hour more, arrive at the considerable village 
of Laki. 

The snow-clad mountains, visible from Laki, have 
each of them a particular name. To the south-east is 
Aliakes, to the south-west, or nearly so, is Aguzi, and 
between these two is Papalakos. 

The Lakidtes acted a most conspicuous and honour- 
able part in the war. This was partly owing to their 
active habits, caused by the mountainous nature of their 
country ; but still more to their having been accustomed 
to the use of fire-arms, both for the chase on their 
neighbouring mountains, and for less innocent objects, 
which, in so wild and savage a state of society as that 
which existed in Crete, before the outbreaking of the 
Greek revolution, used constantly to offer themselves. 
In those times they used often to have petty wars with 
the Turks: that is, a Lakidte would cut off a Turk 
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who bad given him what he thought a just cause of 
offence, and, if the perpetrator of the crime was found 
out, the Pasha would come to the village with a sufficient 
force, and burn his house, &c. If he was not found 
out, a heavy fine was imposed on the village. Old 
Nikoludhes, my host, the proestdés or head-man of Laki, 
had his house burnt in this way no less than three times : 
it was also twice confiscated by the Pasha, along with 
all the property of his uncle and relations. In these 
petty wars Nikolidhes received nine gun-shot wounds, 
three of which, since his vest and shirt were open, the 
day being very warm, I saw on his breast the moment 
I first spoke to him. 

In the same good old times®, if any one had an 
enemy and had also a Sfakian friend, he used to avail 
himself of the latter, in order to get the other put out 
of the way. It was simply necessary to intimate his 
wish, and to make at the same time a suitable present, 
and the Sfakian would at once watch for his opportunity, 
and soon give the desired proof of his friendship”. 

Krustoghérako in Sélino, and some villages in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Laki, were the scenes of 
atrocities, while Crete belonged to the Most Serene 
Republic, such as in all probability have never been 
perpetrated by any Pasha in any part of the Turkish 
empire. The following account of the proceedings of 
Venetian nobles, and of the public representatives of 
Venice in the island, is drawn from the manuscript 
account of a Venétian writer, who plainly approves of 
the atrocities which he describes !!. 

9 Singularly enough the Greeks almost always say, in:speaking of the 
period before the insurrection, eis Tov kaddv Kapov. 

10 Manids admitted the truth of the Lakidte’s relation, and defended the 
conduct of his countrymen: “for after all it is nothing when is is done for the 
sake of a friend”’—xai mdvta, wavta, dia eva ipov ev eivat TimoTes. 

1 This manuscript is in the Raccolta Correr, and is numbered 766. Its 
title is *‘ Racconto di varie cose, successe nel regno di Candia, dall’ anno 1182 
che si sono rubellati dalla devotione all’ Imperio Greco, sino anno 1669 che 


resto al poter dell’ Imperio Ottomano. Formato dal Sign" Trivan Pub 
nodaro Ducale.”’ 
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From the time of the great revolt in the year 1363”, 
the island remained tranquil, under the Venetian govern- 
ment, till the beginning of the sixteenth century. At 
that time, however, the Greeks of Sélino, Sfakia, and 
the Rhiza, including some villages situated almost on 
the very plain of Khanidé, united together and refused 
to obey the representatives of Venice. Their leaders 
were George Gadhanole, a native of Krustoghérako, 
the Paterdpuli of Sfakidé, and some other families of 
the Archontépuli, as they were called. Gadhanole was 
elected Rector (Rettore, “Perovpys) of these provinces. 
Each department of the new administration was filled 
by its proper officers, all appointed by the Rector. 
Thus duties and taxes were now paid, not to the Vene- 
tian, but to the Greek authorities; and two independent 
powers coexisted for some time in the island. At length 
the Greek Rector suddenly presented himself at the 
country house of Francesco Molini, a Venetian noble, 
in the neighbourhood of Khania, and asked his daughter 
in marriage for Petro, “the most beautiful and the 
bravest of all his sons"®;” and in whose favour the 
Rector declared his intention of resigning his office, on 
the celebration of the marriage. The alliance was 
agreed on; the “ Rettore” gave his son a massive gold 
ring, and the betrothal at once took place. The youth 
kissed his future bride, and placed the ring on her 
finger’: the wedding was to be solemnized the next 
Sunday week, at the Venetian’s country house, a few 
miles out of Khania. Molini was merely to send for 
a notary and a few friends”, and Gadhanole, with his 
son, was to be accompanied by a train not exceeding 
five hundred men. The Greeks left the country-house 


12 See above, p. 53. 

'S Trivan, l.c. fol. 29. ‘‘E il pit bello e bravo di tutti li altri mie 
figliuoli.”’ 

'4 La bacio, e gli mise |’ anelo in dito, baciandola pure anco il vecchio 
suo padre.”’ 

Tre o quattro gentilhuomini.” 
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of the Venetian gentleman without for an instant sus- 
pecting that he meditated any foul play”. 

The following morning Molini visited the Governor 
of Khania, and obtained his promise of co-operation in 
an attempt to obtain, for the supposed indignity, a satis- 
faction ‘which might serve as an example to pos- 
terity'’.” In order, however, to prevent any suspicion 
of his good faith, Molini despatched tailors to his 
connate, to prepare new dresses for the wedding, 
and also sent presents of fine cloth to his future son- 
in-law. During the next few days, the Governor of 
Khania assembled about a hundred and fifty horsemen, 
and seventeen hundred foot-soldiers, within the city. 

On the day before the wedding, Molini went from 
Khania to his house at Alikiané, accompanied by about 
fifty of his friends, to be present at the marriage on the 
morrow. He gave orders for roasting a hundred sheep 
and oxen, and for making all due preparations to cele- 
brate the nuptials with becoming splendour. The Greek 
Rector arrived, accompanied by about three hundred 
and fifty men and one hundred women, on the Sunday 
morning, and was delighted at all that he witnessed. 
He was received by Molini with every demonstration 
of kindness and affection. After the marriage cere- 
mony, the day was naturally spent in festivity and re- 
joicing. The Greeks eat and drank, and danced and 
sang. The Venetian sedulously plied his guests with 
wine, and the intoxication which was pretended by the 
Venetian nobles present, all of whom were parties to 
the plot, really overcame the whole host of the un- 
fortunate and too confiding Greeks. Some time after 
sun-set, a rocket thrown up at Khania gave notice, to 
the Venetians, of the approach of the troops to con- 
summate their design. The Greeks, overpowered by 
wine and sleep, were all dispersed about the palace. 


16 “¢Syensierati d’ ogni altro sospetto.”’ 
'7 *¢ Che servirebbe d’ esempio a’ posteri.”’ 
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As soon as the military force arrived, most of the 
destined victims were at once bound hand and _ foot, 
but were suffered to sleep on till near sun-rise. At 
day-break Molini and the Public Representative of the 
Most Serene Republic hung the Greek Rector, the un- 
fortunate bridegroom, and one of his younger brothers. 
Of the family of the Mustri three were shot, and the 
rest hanged on trees. Of the Kondi, sixteen were pre- 
sent, eight of whom the Venetians hung, and sent the 
others to the galleys in chains. All the rest of the ill- 
fated prisoners were divided into four parties: not, how- 
ever, with any intention, on the part of their ferocious 
and treacherous foes, of mitigating the penalty to be 
exacted from them, for an equally merciless fate awaited 
them all. The Venetians hung the first division of 
them at the gate of Khania, the second at Krusto- 
ghérako, which village, the birth-place of Gadhanole, 
was also razed to the ground; the third at the castle 
of Apokérona, and the fourth on the mountains between 
Laki and Thériso, above Meskla, to which village Gad- 
hanole had removed from Krustoghérako. 

‘¢ Thus,” says the Venetian Chronicler, who proves 
himself a worthy reciter of such barbarities of his 
countrymen, ‘‘ they were annihilated, and all men who 
were faithful and devoted to God and their Prince 
were solaced and consoled?*.” 

The Senate at Venice, however, did not think the 
consolation it thus received sufficient; but elected one 
Cavalli as Proveditor, giving him the fullest authorities 
for extirpating the seditious Greeks’. In executing 
these instructions he marched out of Khaniaé a little 
before midnight, and surprised the village of Fotigniacd, 
near Murniés, and about four miles from Khania, accom- 
panied by all his troops. They surrounded the place, 
and dragged all its inhabitants, men, women and children, 

18 «Et li huomini fideli et divoti di Dio e del loro Prencipe solevati 


et consolati.”’ 
19 «6 Per 1? estirpazione degli huomini seditiosi.”’ 
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out of their houses. They then set on fire every dwell- 
ing in the village”, and, at day-break, the orders of the 
Venetian Senate began to be fully accomplished. Twelve 
of the Greek Primates*! were hanged, and, ‘to cause 
still greater fear,” Capelli sought out the pregnant wives 
of four of the principal persons of the place, and ‘“cut- 
ting open their bodies with large knives,” tore forth 
their unborn children ; “an act which truly inspired very 
great terror throughout the whole district”.” This was 
the deliberate proceeding of a high public functionary 
of the Venetian Senate! ‘It is true,” adds the Chro- 
nicler, ‘‘their crimes merited a severer punishment, 
and such also followed.” For all the captives were 
conducted into the city, with their families, and great 
numbers of them were there put to death™: the rest 
‘‘were transported from Crete to ‘the three islands”,’ 
so that the wicked race was thus eradicated.” Five 
or six individuals alone escaped, at the moment when 
Cavalli arrived, like a midnight murderer, and found 
refuge in the villages of Murniés and Kertomadhes”. 

Cavalli, after so satisfactory a commencement, pressed 
onward in his course, and next required all the Greeks 
of Kastel-Franko, Apok6érona, Sfakia, Sélino, and 
Kisamos, “‘to appear in the city, and make their sub- 


20 It contained four hundred inhabitants. During the following days the 
Venetians compelled the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages to remove 
every stone from the place, so that not a vestige of it was left. 

21 <¢ Podici dei piu primati.”’ 

22 ¢¢ Per maggior spavento fece ritrovar quatro donne gravide, moglie de’ 
Capurioni, le quali con cortellazzt fece aprire il loro ventre, et cavatoli fuort 
i bambini—questo atto veramente fece grandissimo terore a tutto il contado.”” 

23 ¢¢ Meritavano peggio castigo, et tanto anco segui.”’ 

‘¢Fece prima decapitar et appiccar una quantita di loro.” 
25 ¢¢ Nelle tre isole.” 


26 ] suppose these proceedings of Cavalli are alluded to by GIULIO DE’ 
Garzont, in his Report to the Senate, (see above, Vol. 1. p. 31.) when he 
says, speaking of the Sfakians, ‘‘ Si sono quelle genti alle volte mostrate dis- 
obedienti alla Serenita V., et hanno convenuto li magistrati darli sacco et 
tagliarne a pexxi molti, et altri levare dalle proprie habitaziont, come fece 
l’Eccellentissimo Cavalli, con giusta causa nota alla Serenita V.” 
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mission.” Some of them ventured to do so, but the 
leading families, and the mountaineers, could not trust 
themselves to the word or mercy of persons, by whom 
all ordinary principles of justice and humanity were 
so wholly disregarded. Their property was therefore 
declared confiscated, their lives forfeited, and a price 
was set on their heads. The life of any inhabitant of 
the several proscribed districts could only be redeemed 
on a condition, which is perhaps more revolting to the 
common feelings of mankind, than any other savage act 
of these unchristian rulers. Pardon was promised to 
any one of the proscribed, on condition that he pro- 
duced, in Khania, ‘‘the head of his father, or brother, 
or cousin, or nephew.” This generous humanity was 
extended even further: each additional head which one 
man might bring into the city, would entitle him to 
demand from the governor the forfeited life of another 
relation. It is painful to learn, that the lives of many 
of the unfortunate objects of this barbarous and in- 
human persecution, were thus redeemed by the deaths 
of their dearest relatives”’. 

At length a priest, of the family of the Patéri-Zapa, 
entered the city, accompanied by his two sons, and by 
two of his brothers, each individual of the mournful 
party carrying in his hand a human head. We know, 
from the terms of the Venetian law, how near and dear 
those who had thus heroically died, must have been to 
the five survivors, whose lives could only be rendered 
secure by this dreadful sacrifice**. The wretched men 
placed their bleeding offerings before the Signor Cavalli, 
and the other representatives of Venice, and with the 
bitterest tears stated whose heads they were”. ‘The facts 


27 “In tal modo furono seguiti diversi accommodamenti, et non in altro 
modo.”’ 


28 Of the five heads, the first belonged to a son of the priest, the second 
to one of his brothers, the third to his son-in-law, and the fourth and fifth 
to sons of one of his brothers. 

9 «Le gittd alla presenza del S" Cavalli, et delli altri Rappresentanti, 
et con amarissime lacrime rappresentava a quali fussero esse teste.” 
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were duly established by witnesses: even the governor, 
who had been sent to Crete, in order ‘to extirpate” 
the seditious Greeks, was moved: and the law was at 
length abolished. 

The sketch engraved at the head of this chapter 
suggests a good idea of Laki; the house of my host 
is near the little church, on the ridge on which part 
of the village stands. 

Close as we are to the Sfakian frontier, which is only 
six or seven miles off, above Omalos, I do not find in the 
conversation of these Lakictes the slightest trace of those 
peculiarities of dialect which characterize the Sfakians. 
The Lakidtes also differ from the inhabitants of the 
loftier mountains in their bodily appearance, for though 
perhaps as active looking as any men in the world, yet 
they approach not in the least the lofty stature and 
commanding aspect of the Sfakians. 

Thériso, which is about as celebrated as Laki in 
the history of the early events of the insurrection, is 
four miles to the east. Laki and Thériso are the 
principal places of what is called the Rhiza®. The 
whole of the district containing the lower slopes of the 
White Mountains, and lying to the south of the more 
level parts of Apokorona and the district of Khania, is 
called by this name. Now there was an ancient Cretan 
city, Rhizenia, which is mentioned by Stephanus of 
Byzantium*'. In a mountainous country like Crete, 
there are many places for which Rhiza or Rhizenia 
would be an appropriate name, and it is impossible to 
assign, with any confidence, the precise situation of this 
ancient city. At all events it may have been somewhere 
on this Rhiza, along the whole of which we find indi- 
cations of the existence of only two cities, Lappa and 


Polichna. 


30 See above, Vol. 1. p. 18. 
3. STEPHANUS ByZanT. ‘PiCyvia, wodus Kpryrtns. o moditys ‘PiGy- 


VLATHS 
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The eparkhia of Rhizé-kastron probably derived its 
name from the fact of its ‘‘ Castello” being near the 
western foot of the mountains, which spread over a 
great part of its extent. The Rhiza of these moun- 
tains and the Kastron of the district were in the same 
neighbourhood, and Rhizo-kastron thus became the 
name, first of the fortress, and next of the eparkhia. 
I do not, however, feel disposed to place Rhizenia in 
the district of Rhizd-kastron, for the sites of Pyranthos 
and Asterusia, of Priansos and Inatos, sufficiently occupy 
the ground in that part of the island. 

We find the Greeks of Laki already beginning to 
prepare for the festivities of Easter Sunday, which, with 
them, after so long and so severe a fast, 1s welcomed 
with feelings to which Protestant and even Catholic 
Christians are strangers. The severities of the endless 
Sarakosté or Lent have been very frequently endured 
by us, especially when it was rather late before we 
arrived at our resting-place for the night; and these 
privations, added to the fatigue of moving early every 
morning, and of being actively employed ten, twelve 
and sometimes fourteen hours daily, have at length 
made my companion so weak and unwell, that it seems 
prudent for him not to venture into the Sfakian moun- 
tains, where illness would be a very serious matter, 
since medical aid could be obtained only from Khania. 
It is therefore decided that he shall return to the city, 
leaving me to prosecute my journey, and to explore 
the unknown regions of the Sfakian mountains without 
him, but still accompanied by the faithful and talkative 
Manias. 

Wishing much to enter Sfakia by Xylodskalo, I again 
make inquiries as to the practicability of the descent ; and 
am assured by the villagers, that even mules ought to 
be habituated to such a road in order to be depended 
on. Not long since a Lakidte went with his mule for 
the first time: the poor beast started back on seeing 
the precipice, and, losing its footing, was precipitated 

VOL. II. L 
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to the bottom. Now, anxious as I was to see the 
wild scenery of this pass, I had no wish to meet with 
any such accident, and therefore, at last, determined to 
go round by the plain of Apokérona, and to enter the 
White Mountains by the common defile of Askyfo. 
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ALIDHAKI’S TOWER AT PROSNERO. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


DEPARTURE FROM LAKI. MESKLA, THERISO, DHRAKONA. EVENTS 
AT KERAMIA IN JUNE 1821. KAMPI. THE PASCHAL LAMB. 
RHAMNE, FRE, AND IPO. OLIVE-TREES OF APOKORONA. THE 
COMMON RETURN FOR THE INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL IN CRETE. 
EASTER-SUNDAY, WITH ITS FESTIVITIES, SALUTATIONS AND SUPER- 
STITIONS. SONG ON THE CAPTURE OF ADRIANOPLE BY THE 
MOHAMMEDANS. PYRGO OF ALIDHAKI AT PROSNERO. DEFILE 
OF ASKYFO. GREAT ROUT AND SLAUGHTER OF MOHAMMEDANS 
IN AUGUST, 182]. PLAIN OF ASKYFO. ARRIVAL AT ONE OF THE 
HAMLETS OF ASKYFO. PROCEEDINGS OF THE EGYPTIANS IN 1833. 


May 3. 


I reaveE Laki at half past six, and, after a rugged 
descent, performed chiefly on foot, to Meskla, cross 
the rapid stream, which here, as well as nearer the shore, 
before passing Platania, is shaded by lofty plane-trees, 
almost all with vines twining round them. I now begin 


L2 
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an ascent which lasts for near an hour, when I arrive 
at the village of Thériso. ‘The number of olive-trees 
about these villages of the Rhiza is not great; neither 
is there much arable land near them: the flocks of the 
district are however numerous. I pass through the 
straggling and well-shaded village of Thériso; and, 
continuing my course nearly due eastward, for upwards 
of an hour, arrive at Dhrakona, one of the villages 
classed together under the common name of Keramia. - 

It was in a village of this district of Kerdmia, that 
blood was first shed in June 1821, when the Sfakians, 
and as many Rhizites as possessed arms, raised the 
standard of the Cross. The stibashi of Keramia is said 
to have been shot by the Christians, on the 17th (29th) 
of June. The following morning the Mohammedans 
issued out of Khania, one division of them going to 
Kerdmia, and the other to Alikiand-Vatélako, a little 
below Laki. ‘The Mohammedans carried off the head 
of a single Christian from the scene of their conflict at 
Keramia, but had the worse of the engagement at both 
places. The Christians were always victorious, while 
the Khanidte-Mohammedans were without aid from the 
other cities. Hence the Austrian Consul, writing on 
the 15th of August 1821, says; ‘“‘ Les Tures ont fait 
plusieures sorties et ont toujours été repoussés avec 
perte:” and thus the correligionaries of these unwarlike 
Moslems sang, as they approached Khania, 


"EAat vee ot Kaoz pwot, 
? e a e e 
k nues ot PrOvunwrats, 
\ , \ ? 
va TAME, va YAUTWOwWmEY 
A , 7 
©, khepTaus TH Xamwrars. 
Press onward, all ye Kastrians, 
With us Rhithymnictes, 


That we may go and save from death 
The cowardly Khanidtes. 
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Dhrak6na contains about thirty-eight houses: all 
its inhabitants are Christians, as is the case with nearly 
every village of the Rhiza. I remain here about half 
an hour. Soon after eleven o'clock we have before us 
Kendros, Mount Ida, the hills beyond the plain of 
Mylopétamo, and the bay of Rhithymnos. Kendros 
now retains a mere sprinkling of snow, and the High 
Mountain himself, Pselorites, as Ida is emphatically 
called by the modern Cretans, although for at least 
a thousand feet from his highest peak he had on a thick 
covering of snow only a fortnight ago, now shows strips 
of his rocky surface almost to his very summit. I pass 
Kampi, the last village in the district of Khania, at 
half past eleven. Its Christian population is assembled 
at the church. Every one, of both sexes, is dressed 
in his or her gayest apparel. All are gladly bidding 
adieu to the last day of their Lent. I have seen many 
lambs this morning: some already slaughtered for to- 
morrow’s feast: others tethered and destined to live 
only a few hours. 


Pleased to the last each crops his flowery food, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 


We are reminded of the Jewish paschal lamb, both by 
the Lampré or Easter-Sunday of the Greeks, and by 
the Kurban-bairam or Feast of Sacrifice of the Moham- 
medans. Every true believer, whose means enable him 
to incur such an expense, is expected to kill a sheep on 
that occasion: its flesh, however, is not consumed in 
merry-making, but is, I am told, ordinarily distributed 
among the poor. As I noticed this morning the tethered 
lambs, on passing the cottages of Christians, so, for a 
few days before the Kurban-bairam', I saw fine fat 
sheep tied up in half the shops of the bazar of Khania. 

At a few minutes after one I arrive at Rhamné, 
and obtain some refreshment in the house of my former 
host?. 


1 See above, p. 21. 2 See Vol. 1. p. 68. 
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At two o’clock I leave Rhamné, and, in about an 
hour and a quarter, arrive at Pemonia: in descending 
towards this village, I had a fine view of the plain of 
Apokorona, bounded by the Sfakian mountains on the 
right and by the gulf of Armyré before us, Mount Ida 
of course remaining in sight. Fré, one of the most 
considerable villages of Apok6drona, is only about a 
mile distant from Peménia: olive-trees cover the plain 
between the two places. At Fré I remained about an 
hour with the priest of the village: he was one of the 
deputies sent to Murniés last autumn, and also one of 
the delegates who carried petitions to the Consuls. It 
is said that his name was included in the list of the 
proscribed, but that remonstrances were made to the 
Pasha by some of those about his person, respecting 
the disgrace of suffering the execution of a man im 
whose house he had so often eaten bread and drank 
water. The Papds’s house was for some time the Pasha’s 
head-quarters, when the Arab troops were cantoned in 
the different villages of Apokdrona. I leave Fré at 
half past five, and, after passing the village of Dzidzifé, 
I arrive at ‘Tpos at a quarter before seven: I lodge in 
the house of a gossip of my Sfakian guide. 

The corn-land in the plain of Apokérona usually 
gives a return of from fifteen to twenty fold the quantity 
of seed. I am assured that, not long ago, three mea- 
sures of barley, produced a crop of nearly ninety 
measures. The olive-trees of Apokdrona are generally 
small: they are very unlike the magnificent trees of 
Sélino: it 1s said, that for a thousand mistata no less 
than four thousand roots are here required. A wealthy 
Turk, who was sent into exile last winter, after the 
affair of Murniés, in which the government thought pro- 
per to suppose him implicated, possesses about sixteen 
thousand roots of olives, and their mean produce is not 
much above three thousand mistata. The villagers put 
the weekly consumption of oil, in each family, at four 
okes and a half. Each olive-tree sells here for from 
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fifteen to twenty piastres: some may fetch thirty: a tree 
here and there, if unusually large and fruitful, may occa- 
sionally sell for more than double the latter sum; but of 
this last class there are few in Apokorona. If the arable 
field in which the olives stand is good, it will also be 
worth a hundred piastres the measure*. A calculation 
of the return made for the investment of capital at these 
prices, will give about thirty or even thirty-five per cent. 
as its annual amount: and this is not more than is really 
obtained. About three years’ purchase is the ordinary 
price of land: I have met with cases where it has been 
obtained for a good deal less. ‘The most ample security 
can be had for money, on mortgage of land and pro- 
perty far exceeding in value the sum borrowed: and, 
for a loan thus obtained, the rate of interest is sometimes 
as low as fifteen per cent.; in the case of a monastery 
it may be even less; but, for a private individual, it 
commonly amounts to nearer thirty. This is all quite 
natural; for the country is very fertile, and money, 
wherever it is applied to cultivate the soil and develope 
its dormant powers, produces so large a return, that the 
borrower can well afford to pay twenty and even thirty 
per cent. for the use of it. 

Manias and his gossip sit down this evening to a 
dish of snails‘, a luxury in which the Greek is allowed 
to indulge even on his most rigorous fasts. The snails 
of Crete are highly prized in the Levant; and they 
are one of the regular exports of the island. The 
Christian populations of Constantinople, Smyrna, and 
Alexandria all enjoy this delicacy during the fasts of 
the Oriental church. 

‘Ipo produces good wine, and I obtained some this 
evening: I also found wine last night at Laki: I did 
not once obtain it during the days which I have lately 
spent in the province of Sélino’. 


3 To pcovpt. * KoxAtovs. 
5 See above, p. 147. 
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May 4. 
This is the Easter-Sunday® of the Greeks: I arise, 
as usual, with the dawn, but find that Manias and 
his gossip have been absent from the house near two 
hours: the ceremonies of the Greek church begin at 
as early an hour, especially on her great festivals, as 
did those of our own Roman Catholic ancestors in Old 


England. 


At midnight then, with carefull mind, they up to mattens ries, 
The clarke doth come, and, after him, the priest with staring eies’. 


The pious Greeks did not return till some time after 
sunrise, since they remained to assist at the ceremony of 
the resurrection*®, and at the burning of Judas. Each 
house of the village contributes a portion of the wood, 
of which a huge fire is made, and then, while the priest 
reads or chants the liturgy, a rude painting of Judas 
is thrown into the flames. 

The modern Greek delights in representations of 
the suffering, burial and resurrection of Christ’. It 
was easier to transfer the ceremonies of paganism to 
a new object than wholly to abandon them. We have 
already seen, that the ancient Cretan used annually to 
commemorate the marriage of the two Supreme Deities 


°‘H Aaurpy. 

7 BARNABE GooGE, The Popish Kingdom, fol. 52. quoted in BRAND’S 
Popular Antiquities, Vol. 1. p. 138. 

8 “H ‘Avaoracis. 

®° CHANDLER, Travels in Asia Minor, c. xtvir. ‘‘ The Greeks now 
celebrated Easter. A small bier, prettily decked with orange and citron 
buds, jasmine, flowers, and boughs, was placed in the church, with a Christ 
crucified, rudely painted on the board, for the body. We saw it in the 
evening; and before day-break were suddenly awakened by the blaze and 
crackling of a large bonfire, with singing and shouting in honour of the 
resurrection.”” HuGuHes, Travels in Greece and Albania, Vol. 1. p. 405. 
“It was Easter Sunday—a solemn piece of mummery is this day peformed ; 
when a wooden image, representing Christ’s body, which had been buried 
in a kind of sepulchre, on the preceding Good Friday, with mournful lamenta- 
tions, is now raised up and shewn by the papas to the people, who view it with 
every demonstration of joy, and salute it with long-continued exclamations of 
Xptoros avécty.” 
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of Heaven, Zeus and Here, by a mimetic exhibition”. 
Thus the festival of Adonis was celebrated at Alex- 
andria; and thus also at Cyprus a part of the religious 
ceremonies, by which Ariadne-Aphrodite was annually 
honoured, consisted in the imitation, by a young man 
reclining on a sofa, of a woman or goddess suffering the 
pangs of parturition". 

As the Cretan Christian addressed his Mohammedan 
friend, a fortnight ago”, with the words ‘“‘ Good Bairam, 
gossip,” so the Mohammedan now returns the compli- 
ment by a ‘‘ Good Easter,” when he meets a Christian 
of his acquaintance. The ordinary Christian saluta- 
tion, of the Oriental church, at this season, ‘* Christ is 
risen'’,” with the uniform reply, ‘‘ Truly he is risen*,” 
cannot, of course, be exchanged between Christians and 
Mohammedans. 

A little song, which I have heard sung by Manias, 
mentions this ‘* Christ is risen,” as the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of Easter-day, and is, on other accounts, in- 
teresting enough to deserve being recorded. 


Each nightingale of Vlakia, 
And, in the west, each bird, 

At eve, and morn, and at mid-day, 
With plaintive note is heard, 


Bewailing Adrianopolis, 
And her disastrous fate! 
Since now no more the three great feasts 


She dares to celebrate. 


10 DiopoRus Sicuuuvs, v. 72. and above, Vol. 1. p. 204. 

‘' PLuraRcH, Theseus, xx. p. 4]. Reisk. "Ev 6¢ 77 Ovcia, Tou Topms- 
atiov pynvos toramévou devtépa, Katak\wouevdv Tiva TaV veavioxwy Pbéy- 
yeoOat Kai To.ety dtrep woivovoa yuvaikes’ KaXety O€ TO dAGos Apabou= 
cious, €v wW TOV Taov detkviovow, Apiddvys Adpoditns. 

12 See above, p. 21. and Vol. 1. p. 11. 

3 Kado Maraipaue Kkoummdpn. 

Kady Aap. 19 Xpioros avéotn. 
AAnOas avéotn. 
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No more are tapers lighted up 
On the birth-day of our Lord: 
Nor, henceforth, will a single branch 


The day of palms afford. 


No more, on Easter-day, each voice 


Of greeting in her streets, 


5 


‘¢Qur Christ is risen:” ‘* True he’s risen :” 


Those blessed words, repeats’. 


It is evident that the event deplored in this ditty 
is the capture of Adrianople, by Amurath the First, 
and its conversion into the chief seat of his government 
and religion in Europe’. I suppose the Greek verses 
to be of nearly the same date as the event which gave 
rise to them: they have thus been orally preserved for 
between four and five hundred years. 

Manias and our host sit down to an early meal of 
roast lamb: an agreeable contrast to the privations of 


KaAatyovy 7’ anooma tys BAakias, 

Kal Ta Tov\a oTHy duo, 
kA Qiyouv apya, kAQiyouv TAYE, 

kAaiyouv TO pEeonmepe’ 
kKNatyouv THv A dpiavoumon\uw, 

TH Papea Kpovoperny, 
b) ~ \ 3 , 
amwov Tyv ékpovoevant 

TH TpEis GpTals TOV Ypovov. 
tov Xpiotouyévvov yia Knpl, 

kat tov fatov ya aia, 
kat THs Aaumpns tH KUpLaKyY 

\ \ a; Q 2 29 

yia TO, Xpioros QvEecTn. 

18 GisBBoN, Decline and Fall, c. Lx1v. HamMMeER, Geschichte des 
Osmanischen Reiches, Vol. 1. Book v. p. 164. (ed. Pest, 1827.) gives the 
year 763 of the Mohammedan era, or 1361 of our own, as the date of 


the capture: in this date the great majority of the oriental authorities are 
agreed. 
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their long fast. At Easter’, and on the arrival of 
other festivals which succeed to fasts, ‘*the Greeks 
fail not to make compensation for extreme temperance 
by the opposite license. Thus their life is passed in an 
alternation of extravagancies, and the priest who enforces 
the one excess does little to repress the other.” 

The sun shines brightly this morning, although he 
gives none of those “signs of gratulation” which an old 
English superstition attributes to him on this day. Sir 
Thomas Browne writes very gravely”’, ‘‘ We shall not, 
I hope, disparage the resurrection of our Redeemer, if 
we say the sun doth not dance on Easter-day. And 
though we would willingly assent to any sympathetical 
exultation™, yet cannot conceive therein any more than 
a tropical expression.” 


19 LEAKE, Travels in the Moréa, Vol. 111. p. 209. ‘At Patra I saw the 
boatmen, on Easter Sunday, ranged in parties along the beach; each boat’s 
crew seated on the ground in the hot sun, round a great fire, roasting lambs, 
and waiting with impatience after the forty days’ fast, till they were dressed. 
By nine or ten o’clock in the forenoon, most of the families in the town had 
dined, and were already half drunk and dancing.”’ 

20 W ADDINGTON, Present Condition and Prospects of the Greek Church, 
p- 57. Ricaut, The present State of the Greek Church, p. 136. ‘‘ The 
severity of their Lents is more easily supported by the expected enjoyment of 
the following festival; at which time they run into such excesses of mirth and 
riot, agreeable to the light and vain humour of the people, that they seem to 
be revenged of their late sobriety, and to make compensation to the Devil for 
their late temperance and mortification towards God.”’ 

21 Sir T. Browne, Works, p. 22]. ed. 1686. Vulgar Errors, Book v. 
§. 17. The notion is alluded to in an old ballad quoted by Branp, Popular 
Antiquities, Vol. 1. p. 137. 

But, Dick, she dances such a way, 


No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight. 
On the next page, of the same work, is quoted, from the ‘‘ British Apollo,’’ 
Old wives, Phoebus, say, 
That on Easter-day 
To the music o’ th’ spheres you do caper: 
If the fact, sir, be true 
Pray let’s the cause know, 
When you have any room in your paper. 
22 Thus SoPHOCLES calls Dionysos dotpwv yopayov, and EURIPIDES 
says, that, during the celebration of an ancient religious festival, 
avexopevoey ailyp, 
Xopever € ceXava’ 


see Lopeck, Aglaophamus, Vol. 1. p. 216. 
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Here, however, we are celebrating the festival of 
Easter more than a month after its anniversary in all 
Roman Catholic and Protestant countries, so that, even 
if we believed, with our superstitious countrymen of 
former days, that the sun dances for us in March or 
April, still we could hardly expect him to do the same 
thing again, in the month of May, for the Oriental 
church. 

Miraculous phenomena, supposed to have taken 
place on the anniversary of Easter, have been referred 
to in the great controversy on the proper time of cele- 
brating that festival. Had the English superstition, 
respecting the sun’s dancing on Easter-day, prevailed 
in this part of the world, it might have served as an 
additional argument. ‘The oriental Christian appealed 
to the annual descent from heaven of the sacred flame, 
which served to illumine the holy sepulchre, on his 
Faster-Sunday, and thought this occurrence an unanswer- 
able argument against the practice of the western heretics. 

Phenomena, still more extraordinary than that of 
the holy flame, were also said to happen in Egypt, 
during the forty days which follow the paschal festival 
of the eastern church. Graves opened and bodies of 
dead men arose, during the whole of that period. When 
once the orientals adopted the observance of the western 
church, the graves no longer opened in Egypt, and the 
sacred flame no longer shewed itself in Jerusalem: but, 
on their return to their own ancient usage, ‘‘the holy 
flame again descended, and the earth again gave up its 


dead*’,” yearly, as it had been in the habit of doing 


previously a 


23 This feature of the legend was manifestly suggested by the narrative 
of MaTTHEW, XXVII. 52. 

24 CHRISTOPHORUS ANGELUS, de vit. et mor. recent. Graec. c. XLII. (in 
Lro ALLaTIvs, de quorund. Graecor. opinat. p. 181.) "Apyerar 4 yn éxeivn 
QVATELTEW TA VEKPA TWMAaTA, ATO THS mEeyayS TWEUTTHS, TOVTETTLY ATO 
THs mépas ev 7 0 Xpioros ewoinse TO Oeimvovy TO puaoTiKOY, Kai Ka? 
EkaoTHny nuépav éxBaAX\eL Ta VEKPa BWMAaTA, EWS THS Hméepas THS avady- 
Wwews—Touto 6€ TO Yavaa Toupkor kai “EXAnves OupyouvTat, cities Tpds 

éxeivous 
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I leave ‘Ipo at a few minutes before nine: in three 
quarters of an hour I cross the river which flows from 
the Sfakian mountains and falls into the sea below 
Armyr6: its stream is rapid, and its water is here 
deliciously cold. At ten o’clock we arrive at the village 
of Proésnero, the last before the Sfakian frontier. 

At Prosnero is seen the ruined pyrgo, or tower of 
Alidhakes, a Mohammedan who defended himself for 
some time, from within his little castle, against the 
Christian insurgents, at the outbreaking of the Greek 
revolution. When the Sfakians first arose, a division 
of about two hundred and fifty of them marched down 
to attack this tower. The father of Alidhakes had been 
killed by the Sfakians in the war which took place in 
Crete seventy years ago, (after the attempt of Russia on 
the Moréa,) and Alidhakes was now prepared to make a 
vigorous resistance, having with him, within the tower, 
about eighty picked men. Although the Sfakians trans- 
ported some old cannon, which they found in the fort at 
Armyr6, to this spot, they did not succeed in carrying 
the pyrgo; and, after losing some time in the attempt, 
at last left a smaller party to blockade it. When after- 
wards abandoned, it was dismantled by the Christian 
insurgents. 

The ascent becomes steeper after leaving Prosnero: 
at half-past ten I stop and repose for twenty minutes 
under the shade of a tree. At a quarter past eleven 
we reach a small plain, called Krapi, where the Rhiza 
or Rhizoma ends: here therefore we enter the higher 
ranges which are called Sfakia. There are many ilexes” 
and some wild-pear-trees” on this little plain of Krapi. 

On leaving the plain we begin to enter the gorge 
or pass which is to conduct us to Askyfo. The moun- 


EkELVOUS TOUS TOTTOUS TrOpEvOVTAaL. WSAUTWS Kal Ol TWeosKUYITal TropEevoYTAat 





? qk \ e ? , = , > A A = . , 
amo ‘lepovoadyu ews éxeivou Tov To7ov idety TO Bavua edoKipacay 
: DOES hee in 
ot “EXXAnves woré amd Tov vuv eikoot ETH TPOTEPOY TroLAGaL TO TaTXa 
‘ ‘ , > , ? ? > = ? , \ \ ‘ A / 
Kata Tov véov apibudv, add’ oidapws éEnpxeTo Ta vexpa Kata TOV véov 


aovOuov, &c. &c. Ke. 
25 Wpivor. 26 "AyAddars. 
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tains on either side are lofty, and generally present a 
stony and barren appearance: ilexes, however, are 
spread over the greater part of them. 

As we passed along, Manias described to me, at great 
length, the disastrous flight of the Mohammedans 
through this pass, at the very outbreaking of the revo- 
lution: he even pointed out spots where individuals, of 
whom he spoke, had fallen: and the whitening human 
bones, which were still seen in some of the places, were 
a painful proof of the faithfulness of his story. I heard 
the same facts described by many other persons before 
I left the island, and the following is the sum and 
substance of what I learnt. 

The Pasha determined, in August 1821, on pene- 
trating into Sfakia, and accompanied by an immense host 
of Cretan Mohammedans, made good his passage to 
Askyfo. All attempts to withstand the advance of the 
enemy were vain, and the Sfakians were obliged to retire 
to the loftier mountains to the west. 

The Mohammedans encamped in the plain of Askyfo, 
expecting to receive, ere long, the submission of the 
rebels. The Greeks, however, in no wise dispirited 
by the overwhelming numbers of the enemy, employed 
diligently that evening, and the ensuing night, in sum- 
moning aid from all the neighbouring villages, and, most 
of all, in sending intelligence of what had happened 
to Malaxa, an important post, where nearly a hundred 
Askyfidtes were stationed, along with other Greeks. Thus, 
by daybreak, the Christian force assembled at Xerdkam- 
pos”, about two miles west of Askyfo, was between 
four and five hundred strong. 

On advancing towards the plain, they saw that it 
was covered by the Turkish tents and troops, which, 
since a breathless calm prevailed, were more than half 
concealed from their view by the smoke of their villages, 
which were already sacked and in flames. Russos, ac- 
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companied by a small party, approached his own house, 
the highest on the side of the mountain, though little 
more than a musket-shot from the edge of the plain: 
on entering it he found that a large earthen vessel of 
wine had escaped the notice of the Mohammedans. This 
was soon distributed among his followers, who, descend- 
ing a little nearer the plain, opened their fire from 
behind some low walls; and many other Sfakians, who 
had already occupied the villages of Pétres, and Stavr6- 
rakhi, situated a little to the south of the station of 
Rissos, and on the same western slope, began their 
attack at the same time. These simultaneous volleys 
caused no little astonishment and rage among the Mo- 
hammedans, who, on seeing the Greeks approach, sup- 
posed them to be coming to submit™, and that they 
should have no more trouble in putting down what 
they called the Sfakian revolt. 

The action thus commenced soon after sunrise: for 
full seven hours the Mohammedans constantly kept up 
a heavy fire of musquetry, and directed, as well as they 
were able, against the redoubts* of the Greeks, three 
field-pieces, which they had brought with them. During 
this time also considerable execution was done in the 
Turkish ranks by the less noisy fire which was directed 
against them, with a far surer aim, by the Greeks. By 
about two hours after mid-day, the Sfakians, were nearly 
nine hundred strong, numerous reinforcements of small 
parties having arrived during the morning. A consider- 
able body of the mountaineers now took possession of the 
wood immediately above Karés’®, at the north-western 
extremity of the plain, and opened a destructive fire on 
the Turkish column which was already engaged at that 
village. The Mohammedans, engaged there, on finding 
themselves exposed to this unexpected- attack, wavered 
for a moment, and then commenced a precipitate retreat. 
The flight of this division immediately caused a panic 
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throughout their whole host, and the rout became gene- 
ral. The Greeks pursued their enemies across the plain, 
and harassed their rear as they retreated along the path 
which conducts to the district of Apok6rona. 

As soon as the Mohammedans reached the very com- 
mencement of the descent, where the glen begins to 
contract in width, the Greeks detached from their main 
body a party, who, making a rapid circuit over the 
hills on the north-west, arrived on the left flank of 
their fleeing foes at the narrowest part of the gorge, 
about three hundred paces from its opening, and when 
the foremost of the fugitives were only just passing the 
spot. This party of Sfakians immediately opened, on the 
dense retreating column, a deadly fire, of which every 
shot told. The Mohammedans, with more courage than 
prudence, attempted for a moment to make a stand; 
but soon found, that the fearful advantages possessed by 
an enemy, who was almost entirely concealed from their 
view, left them no chance of safety, except in a rapid 
flight. Many of the horsemen at once abandoned their 
steeds, which, when they had to traverse the rugged 
paths of Sfakia, only impeded their escape, and betook 
themselves to the mountains on the eastern side of the 
defile. | 

Before the last of the fugitives emerged from the 
glen, heaps of dead bodies lay on the road all the way 
from this narrow pass to the entrance above Krapi: 
and those who have experienced the intolerable stench 
produced, under the burning summer-sun of this lati- 
tude, by the decomposition of a single dead body, lying 
exposed to its putrefying beams, will readily believe 
the Sfakian who says that for weeks afterwards they 
were unable to pass even near the spot. 


Tal puzzo n’usciva 
Qual suole uscir dalle marcite membre. 


The traveller who visits Sfakia, as I do, thirteen years 
after the event, still sees by the roadside the bleached 
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bones of many of those who fell: memorials of mortal 
strife, which, in these regions, are but too frequently 
met with. 

When the main body of the Mohammedans had at 
length passed out, and found themselves on the open 
barren mountains about Krapi, the rear continued to 
be harassed by a steady pursuit, to avoid which nu- 
merous parties made their escape to the mountains. 
The Sfakians pursued the flying enemy as far as Armyrd, 
near twelve miles from Askyfo, harassing his rear, and 
cutting off every one who was not active enough to 
keep up with the main body in their disorderly flight. 
At Armyroé sunset and the shades of night gave the 
Turks that protection which they might have found 
in their own numbers, had their leaders been but once 
able to rally them when they had reached the plain. 

But, though the main body of the Turks was thus 
unmolested by any further pursuit, their numerous 
stragelers had other and greater horrors to endure. 
Those of them who were wounded were unable long to 
continue their flight; and, with no friend to aid them, 
sunk down and died. Even the strongest and most 
vigorous were scarcely better able to escape; for most 
of them lost their way in the mountains, or were inter- 
cepted by parties of Sfakians, who, for the next two 
or three days, according to their own accounts, hunted 
these unhappy stragglers ‘like so many wild-goats.” 
Corpses not stript of their arms, when occasionally found 
by Sfakian shepherds for months afterwards, sufficiently 
indicated that others had died from absolute want and 
exhaustion. Some, after skulking under the trees in 
the day-time, and vainly endeavouring to find their way 
towards Rhithymnos by night, unable to withstand the 
stern behests of those imperious tyrants, Hunger and 
Thirst, at length, as their only chance of preserving life, 
entered a village, and, throwing themselves at the feet 
of the first Greek they found, implored mercy and a 
draught of water. Perhaps the reader may suppose 
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that such a prayer would be granted: if he does, he 
knows not the Sfakian, whose hatred of the very name 
of Mohammedan makes him even proud of recounting 
such atrocities as these massacres of unresisting and help- 
less suppliants*?. 

A word more, and the history of this disastrous flight 
will be concluded. As if it had been destined, that all 
modes of escape should prove equally unavailing, many 
parties of Mohammedans, who fled in bodies of from 
five or six to eighteen or twenty men, were intercepted 
by the mountaineers: one was thus destroyed at Limn1, 
and another at Gonia, between Kalikrati and Polis: a 
third, more numerous than the other two, had got right 
across the mountains to Skaloté, when at length they were 
observed, were attacked by a superior force of the active: 
and warlike mountaineers, and were cut off to a man. 

The Mohammedans are said to have lost, on the 
occasion, nearly nine hundred men, as well as many 
mules laden with military stores, and their three field- 
pieces. The loss of the Christians was quite insignificant. 

It may easily be imagined how so signal a victory 
would elate the spirits of those who had already a strong 
religious feeling on the subject of the war: who now 
believed themselves to be under the especial guardian- 
ship of the Deity, to whom they wholly ascribed their 
success: who were fighting ‘‘for the body and blood 


3! A solitary Mohammedan entered a Sfakian village at mid-day : all its 
male inhabitants happened to be absent: the women (who were unarmed, 
while he had arms) at first treated him kindly; but only till they found an 
opportunity of dispatching him. When I visited Nipro, my host said, that, 
two or three days after their great victory, ‘“a Mohammedan came here, and 
fell on his knees a few paces from my door, imploring a draught of water.’’ 
And what did you do? “I took my tufék—and shot him.”? We must make 
some allowance, in estimating the morality of such conduct, for the provoca- 
tion received by the Christians of Crete, during more than a whole century ; 
and, most of all, for the feelings so recently excited by the butchery of the 
Patriarch at Constantinople; of the Bishop of Kisamos at Khania; of the 
Metropolitan and five other Christian Prelates at Megdélo-Kadstron, and of 
nearly a thousand unarmed Greeks in various parts of this island. See, on 
this subject, the Additional Note at the end of the Chapter. 
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of the Lord Christ:” whose every banner was accom- 
panied by a priest, often one of the bravest combatants : 
who celebrated, with an unheard of frequency, the most 
solemn ordinances of their religion: and who were thus 
raised to so exalted a pitch of religious fervour and 
enthusiasm, that, ia their zeal for God’s honour and 
service, they could, one and all, subdue even their 
dearest affections, when they believed that, by indulging 
them, they would be rendered unworthy champions of 
the holy cause which they had espoused”. 

An ascent of about forty minutes from Krapi, brings 
us to the highest point of the path, and, in a few minutes 
more, we see the plain of Askyfo, spread out before and 
below us. We are rather more than a quarter of an 
hour in descending to it. The villages classed together 
under the common name of Askyfo, are situated in a 
plain of about three to four miles in circumference, so 
surrounded by lofty mountain-summits, that it has some- 
what the appearance of a large amphitheatre”. 

Manias being still unmarried, his mother keeps house 
for him: we find, however, that the door of his dwelling 
at Askyfo is closed, the old lady not having yet come 
up into Sfakia, from their winter residence at Dhramia™. 
I therefore lodge with a neighbour and nephew of Manias. 
My host’s wife is extremely beautiful: she was born at 
Anopolis, and never left her native place until she mar- 
ried, three years ago: since that event she has not 
stirred out of Askyfo, except once to visit her mother 
at Andpolis. 

The difference in temperature between the plain of 
Apokorona this morning at ten, and these lofty summits 


32 The Christian husbands of Crete, on thus becoming soldiers of the 
Cross, shrunk from the caresses of their wives, as from a pollution, which 
would most probably be punished by their falling in the next engagement. 
This singular piece of religious self-denial lasted, with most of them, for the 
greater part of the first year. I believe this feature is one of several peculiar 
to the war in Crete. The religious principle was certainly stronger here than 
elsewhere: see above, Vol. 1. pp. 66-67. 

33 See the engraving below, at p. 188. 34 See above, Vol. 1. p. 73. 
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even at two in the afternoon, is very considerable. 
There is always an agreeable breeze here in the hot 
weather, and the evenings and mornings are delightfully 
cool, even in the months of July and August. 

I suppose Askyfo to be more than fifteen hundred, 
perhaps nearly two thousand feet, below the highest 
summits of the Sfakian chain of mountains, and to be 
somewhere between four and five thousand feet above 
the sea-level. 

The different hamlets spread round the edges of this 
plain, and denoted by the common name of Askyfo, are 
called respectively Goni, where I have taken up my 
quarters, Péra-Goni, Pétres, Mudhari, Kostos, Stavr6- 
rakhi, and Karés. 

The present number of families at Askyfo is about 
one hundred and sixty. They are Christians, without 
a single exception, as is the case throughout Sfakia. 

The town of Sfakia® is the chief winter residence 
of the Askyfidtes: many families, however, not having 
any dwelling except at Askyfo, make the necessary pro- 
vision for remaining here through the winter, and are 
ordinarily confined to their houses, for several weeks, by 
the snow*. 

Soon after arriving at my present quarters I asked 
for a glass of water. My host, instead of saying ‘“‘ Your 
health*’,” to me, in the usual way, after I had swallowed 
it, exclaimed, “Christ is risen,” to which I, of course, 
replied, ‘“‘ Truly he is risen.” ‘This Easter salutation 
is now alone used. Even when a man sneezes, ‘‘ Christ 
is risen,” are the words by which he is addressed. 

Several of the villagers come to my host’s house to 
see and talk with me. One of them is an uncle of 
Manias, and brother of Buzo-Marko, who fell at Gra- 
bisa. Of the seven Sfakians who were executed by 
the Pashds last December, four were of Askyfo, and 


35 ‘H ywpa Tav VHakiwv. 36 See Vol. 1. p. 73. 
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only one of them had been present in the assembly at 
Murniés. The other three of the seven were of Nipros, 
Komitadhes and Haghios Iodnnes: two of the Askyfidtes, 
and the other three Sfakians, were arrested and executed 
in this village in the following manner. 

When the Pashas had established their head-quarters 
at Fré, and their army was dispersed through the vil- 
lages of 'Ipos, Prdésnero, Alikampo and other places in 
the plain of Apokorona, they at length sent to Askyfo 
Ali-efféndi, the Turkish President of the Council of 
Sfakia, accompanied by a bimbashi, (colonel), with a 
battalion of regular troops and about one hundred and 
fifty Arnauts. On their arrival the President and the 
Colonel professed to be the bearers of letters”, both from 
the Pashas in the plain below, and from the Viceroy, 
Mehmeét-Ali-pasha, to the inhabitants of Sfakia. They 
therefore despatched messengers to each of the villages 
of the whole Sfakian district, requesting that two or 
three of the principal persons of every place would 
come to Askyfo, in order to be present at the reading 
of these letters. The wary Sfakians suspected some 
treachery, and came but slowly; so slowly that the 
Turks waited no less than six days before they executed 
their real intention. They never read any letters from 
the Viceroy or Pashds, but, on the evening of the sixth 
or seventh day of their stay, about two hours before 
sunset, they arrested five of their destined victims, and 
immediately wrote to the Pasha, tellmg him the names 
of those whom they had secured. 

The sensation produced in the village may be easily 
conceived. These hardy mountaineers, who had main- 
tained a contest with the Turks, with but little inter- 
mission, for a period of ten years; and who, however 
closely pressed by superiority of numbers, had always 
found a refuge in the fastnesses or on the summits of 
their native mountains, were not likely to stand tamely 
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by, and see their innocent fellow-villagers and relations 
arrested and conducted down to the head-quarters at 
Fré, probably to be executed in cold blood by these 
Egyptians, whom every one hated as bitterly as the 
old Turks. 

Now the villagers of Askyfo and Nipros, not an hour 
distant, would supply a body of full two hundred men: 
they would also be able to obtain a reinforcement from 
Asfénto, so that probably they would muster about three 
hundred, nearly all of whom could arm themselves in 
an instant®. The leading men among them held a 
secret deliberation, and felt satisfied that daybreak would 
see their fellow-villagers marched off under a strong 
escort, of perhaps a hundred men, to the Pashas. They 
therefore determined to go in two parties so as suddenly 
to inclose them as they passed the narrowest part of the 
defile. ‘* We will then demand their prisoners, and we 
will have them either dead or alive.” Happily, how- 
ever, for the tranquillity of Crete, and, perhaps, for the 
Sfakians themselves, the messenger sent to the Pashas 
returned in the silence and darkness of night, and com- 
municated his orders to the President and Colonel. 
When the Sfakians were on the look out, at the very 
earliest dawn, to see what the Turks were on the point 
of doing, the first sight that met their eyes was the five 
bodies of the unfortunate prisoners, one or two of whom 
had been despatched by the bowstring, and the rest had 
been bayonneted by the Arabs, in the house where they 
were guarded. 

The Askyfidtes around me, three of whom, in their 
height and muscular strength, are such men as one sees 
only in these mountains, sigh as they repeat the tale, 
and point out to me, in the group which surrounds me, 


39 Although the whole of Crete was nominally disarmed, when the Egypt- 
ians had the country given to them by England, France, and Russia, yet the 
Sfakians nearly all of them still have concealed arms, and could at any time 
rise equipped for their old pursuits of war and plunder. 

40H adrobapevous 4 Cwyvtavots. 
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a young woman, drest in the garb of mourning, who lost 
her father during the war, and whose brother was one of 
the victims thus recently sacrificed. His orphan, a child 
of four years old, is standing by her. The Sfakians 
doubt whether they did not do wrong, in thus remaining 
quiet, and think that their best course*' would have 
been to have taken their arms, and once more occupying 
the most inaccessible of their mountains, thence to have 
waged and suffered a war of extermination with their 
foe. 

I inquire whether any Askyfidte remembers the events 
of the Russian invasion of the Moréa in 1769, when nearly 
a thousand Sfakians left their homes to fight against the 
Turks, and when the Cretan Turks, taking advantage of 
their absence, exacted a heavy penalty from those whom 
they had left behind them, for the part they took. I am 
told that, among the five men seized and massacred here, 
there was an old man, Andhrdlios Papadhakes, who was 
one of Lambro’s Capitanéi, and still possessed, at the 
time of his death, Lambro’s pistols and some of his 
clothes. He was mentioned in the Greek song which 
celebrated Lambro’s exploits”. The poor old man, 
whose extreme age, for he had lived nearly a whole 
century, might alone have protected him, even if he 
had taken some part in an assembly where thousands 
met together, had never been present at Murniés. But 
he was distinguished from olden times, and even among 
the inhabitants of these mountains, for his hatred of the 
Turkish rulers of his country ; and the reputation which 
he thus acquired was probably the cause of his death, 
and certainly entitles him to be regarded as one of the 
patriots, who were celebrated by our poet before the 
outbreaking of the Greek revolution. 


*! To xadtwrepov: the common modern Greek form is KaAXéitepov : 
examples of both forms are given in Du CANGE: on ka\A1wTepov see 
PHRYNICHUS, p. 136. and LoBEcK. 

"To omotov eixace Byadpévo bia Tov ‘Paurpo. 
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And some to higher thoughts aspire, 
The last of Lambro’s patriots there 
Anticipated freedom share; 

And oft around the cavern fire 

On visionary schemes debate 

To snatch the Rayahs from their fate. 


The schemes of the Cretan patriots have indeed 
proved visionary! notwithstanding the sacrifices they 
made, and the heroism they shewed in their long and 
obstinate contest. . 

To complete the tale of the seven Sfakians executed, 
two remain to be spoken of. They were seized and put 
to death at Rhithymnos, where they were busied in 
traffic: one of them had just returned from Constanti- 
nople. The cruelty and treachery of the Egyptian 
authorities in thus punishing the innocent in order to 
strike terror into all, need no comment. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 
TO 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Tue following extracts, from the Archives of the French Consulate, at 
Khanid, will alone exhibit a tolerably clear outline of the condition in which 
the Christians of Crete found themselves for many years before the out- 
breaking of the Greek revolution. 


I will give a single passage, of ancient date, to shew how soon the 
Khanidéte Mohammedans acquired the character which they so long main- 
tained. In the year 1726, a Frenchman was assassinated in the town of 
Khania. The French Consul says, at a ‘‘délibération,” with ‘‘ the nation,”’ 
as the resident French merchants call themselves, ‘“‘ Nous connaissons la 
mechanceté des habitans de cette ville, naturellement portés 4 la rebellion, 
et appuyant toujours leurs compatriotes, a tort ou a raison, menacant s7il 
arrive le moindre mal a Vauteur du meurtre, de mettre en pieces tous les 
francais: ceux mémes, avec les quels nous faisons du negoce, n’en parlent 


pas autrement.”’ 


I will now pass on to the few years preceding the Greek revolution. 
“Le 30 Avril, 1816. Les peuples de ces contrées ne ressemblent en rien 
aux autres peuplades de la Turquie. Le Turc habitué, envers le Grec, a 


un génre de vie despotique, y est vain, insubordonné, inclin a la révolte,”’ &c. 


“Le 15 Juin, 1819. Les 8, 9, et 10 du courant, des Turcs excitérent 
une insurrection, en parcourant les villages circonvoisins, et en forcant les 


habitans des campagnes de se joindre 4 eux pour marcher sur la Canée. 
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‘¢Le 11 une vingtaine d’hommes s’introduisirent dans la ville. Le 12 
au matin, 400 des mémes y entrérent par bandes, et se porterent sur les 
remparts, ou ils convoquerent une assemblée, dans un des kiosques qui 
s’y trouvent, et forgant toutes les classes de la population a s’y rendre, et 
notamment les principaux du pays. 

“Cette assemblée commenga ses délibérations par prononcer la destitution 
du Pacha, et procéder a la nomination d’un nouveau Musselim pour gouverner 
la ville dans la personne du Janissaire-Aga : elle prononca la peine de mort 
contre les grands du pays qui iraient voir le Pacha, ou qui auraient la 
moindre intelligence avec lui. 

‘En rapprochant toutes les circonstances des données que j’ai procurées, 
il parait que le principal motif de cette révolte vient de ce que le Pacha, 
apres avoir contraint, dit-on injustément, les Grecs et les Juifs—a donner 
des huiles pour Constantinople, voulut y contraindre également les Agas, 
pour compléter un chargement. Ceux-ci, habitués a faire supporter toutes 
les charges aux Rayas, ont provoqué la révolte, dans l’espoir d’intimider 
le Pacha.” 


** Le 28 Aout, 1819. Le 24 courant Ibraim Pacha arriva en ce port pour 
lui succéder. La presence du gouverneur, et la réputation qu’on lui donne 
en assurant qu’il a fait étrangler beaucoup de monde, pendant qu’il occupait 
la place de Janissaire-Aga a Constantinople, ont frappé de terreur les 


grands assassins de cette province, et leur ont fait prendre la fuite.”’ 


*¢ Le 18 Decembre, 1819. La soldatesque de cette ville vient de se per- 
mettre comme a son ordinaire, un acte d’insubordination des plus marquans, 
en refusant de se soumettre aux volontés du Grand Seigneur, contenues dans 
deux firmans emanés du Gouvernement de Sa Hautesse. 

‘*Ces firmans portaient en substance, la peine d’exil des 4° et 22° corps 
de Janissaires en garnison a la Canée.”” (Here follow details of their refusal 
to embark.) 

“Des lors, (l’arrivée du nouveau Pacha,) les mauvais sujets qui font 
tous partie des corps de Janissaires, et 4 qui on donne le surnom de Palikari 
(braves) parcequ’ils ont été des assassins, ont craint, en se soumettant a 
Vexil, de se voir forcés de suivre la marmite, ou de s’exposer, en restant, 
a étre sans appui et 4 la merci du Pacha, qui leur ferait un mauvais parti. 
Les Agas de leur cété voyaient avec inquiétude le départ des satellites dont 
ils se servent pour intimider au besoin les Pachas, et pour maintenir leur 
morgue envers le reste de la population. Ce qu’il y a de certain c’est que, 
si de tems a autre le gouverneur ture ne fait pas tomber quelques tétes en 


cette ville, on n’y jouira jamais de la tranquillite. 
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“ Le 15 Mars, 1820. Le Pacha fatigué de la resistance, que lui opposent 
les autorités locales, parait se relacher de ses prétentions, pour se livrer lui- 
méme a des avanies contre les rayas. Ce changement de conduite du Pacha 


a enhardi les mauvais sujets, et les assassinats ont recommencé.”’ 


“Le 22 Novembre, 1820. En rendant compte a V. E. du résultat des 
instances que j’ai faites aupres de l’Autorité locale pour obtenir justice et 
réparation d’un pareil attentat, je crois devoir lui faire connaitre le genre de 
gouvernement de ce pays, et l’influence plus ou moins forte de chaque autorité 
qui le composent, afin de lui donner une idée de Vimpossibilité quwil y a 
d’obtenir en ce pays des satisfactions suffisantes pour en imposer aux mal- 
veillants, et faire cesser cet état de crainte, ou l’on est continuellement, d’étre 
assailli et assassiné. 

‘* Pendant lVintervalle de tems que les Pachas mettent pour se remplacer, 
la ville est gouvernée par un Musselim choisi parmi les Agas en charge, qui, 
pour ne point étre contrarié dans l’exercice de ses fonctions, et pour maintenir 
Vesprit de corps avec ses collégues et principalement avec les chefs des régi- 
mens de Janissaires, se laisse influencer par eux. 

‘‘Les Agas possédent toutes les terres seigneuriales du Grand Seigneur, 
moyennant une rétribution a vie, qu’ils renouvellent de pere en fils, et sont 
par conséquent les plus riches propriétaires du pays, et les seuls qui approchent 
le plus des Pachas. 

‘* Le corps des Janissaires est composé d’hommes du pays, de tout état, et 
sans solde, les quels sont en général méchans et cruels. Ceux qui ont commis 
le plus d’assassinats sont recherchés par les régimens, et jouissent de la pro- 
tection entiere de leurs Chefs, et des Agas, qui s’en servent au besoin, soit 
pour assommer a coups de baton, ou faire assassiner ceux qui leur déplaisent, 
soit pour susciter des révoltes contre les officiers superieurs de la Porte, tels 
que Pachas, Janissaire-Agas, Mufti et Cadi, qu’ils suspendent de leurs fonc- 
tions, ou embarquent ignominieusement. 

“Ces violences et la crainte d’étre privé, par l’astuce et l’impudence des 
Agas, et des Chefs de régimens, des avantages attachés aux charges qui 
s’achetent en Turquie, obligent les Janissaire-Agas, Muftis, Cadis et autres 
officiers de la Porte d’avoir beaucoup de ménagemens pour eux, et de céder 
a leur volonté: de maniére que Vautorité du Pacha est, pour ainsi dire, 
nulle en ce pays, les Agas et les Chefs de régimens font les avanies qwils 
veulent sans que personne nose s’en plaindre: les malfaiteurs de chaque 
corps se livrent a toute sorte d’excés, et se permettent méme d’entrer d’au- 


torité dans les maisons des Rayas, et d’en disposer entiérement a leur gré’. 


1 The details, exemplifying the concluding assertion of this sentence, with which I became 
acquainted during my stay in Crete, would fill a volume. Many of them, however, are 


such 
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*¢ Avant Varrivée d’Osman Pacha ils se sont méme permis d’envoyer des 
balles de pistolet pliées dans des morceaux de papier portant indication d’une 
somme a payer, ef si ceux a qui ces sortes de billets étaient adressés ne les 
acquittaient pas, ils étaient incontinent assassinés®. Ces hommes pervers 
ont été jusqu’a se faire un jeu de tirer des coups de fusil, chargé a balle, de 
dessus les remparts de la porte de la ville, sur les individus qui s’y présent- 
aient pour y entrer, et de parier entr’eux que la victime tomberait de tel 


ou tel coté?.”’ 


At Megalo-Kastron the position of the Christians was much the same 
as in Khanid. The following are extracts from the correspondence of 
M. Boze, the French Consular Agent at the former city, with M. Roussel, 
then French Consul at Khania. 


“fe 4 Aout, 1806. 1] regne ici un désordre redoutable. Les scélérats 
commettent toutes sortes de crimes. On n’entend parler que de massacres 
et d’injustices.”’ 


“Le 27 Mars, 1807. Aujourd’hui des scélérats Turcs ont encore assassiné, 
a coup de sabre, un bel homme Grec, dans le temps qu’il labourait 4 sa 
vigne a Stavrakia, 4 deux lieues d’ici. Ce meurtre a encore resté impuni 


comme tous les autres.”’ 


‘‘Le 30 Mars, 1807. Les scélérats viennent encore de tuer deux pauvres 
Grecs a un village pres de la ville. Le Pacha a envoyé un bairak pour 


démolir les maisons des assassins, et confisquer leurs biens.”’ 


“Le 18 Juin, 1807. On ne cesse ici, de méme qu’aux villages, d’estro- 


pier, blesser et assassiner.”’ ‘ 


“Le 9 Fevrier, 1812. Assan Effendi, Tefterdar, a confié dernierement a 
mon fils, qu’il avait expédié un de ses gens a Constantinople, pour y porter 
ses plaintes contre les Caniotes Turcs, au sujet des grands massacres qwils 


font journellement aux pauvres Rayas, qui se sont tous dispersés.”’ 


The French Vice-Consul writes as follows, at Megalo Kastron, on the 


16th October, 1817. ‘‘ Une incendie éclata avant hier sur les trois heures 


such obscenities-and horrors, as I could not attempt to describe: such fearful combinations 
of lust and cruelty, as one could hardly have believed human nature, in its most savage 
and degraded state, capable even of imagining. 

2 This was a very common occurrence: there were few parts of the island in which I 
did not hear of it. 

3 A wager, not unfrequently made by these Mohammedans, on taking this diversion at the 
expense of any ill-fated Christian who might happen to be passing, was an oke of wine ! 
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aprés-midi, par l’explosion de quelques barils de poudre emmagazinés chez 
des Grecs. Plusieurs Turcs ont été victimes de l’explosion; et d’autres, 
au premier moment, voulaient immoler tous les Grecs des environs. Le 
Pacha fit mettre ces Grecs en prison, pour les sauver. 

‘¢ Hier soir un Turc, qui en avait tué un autre, devait subir la peine de 
son crime. Le peuple s’amassa, se porta a la prison du Grand Chateau, 
et le délivra. Fier de son succés, il demanda que les Grecs, prisonniers 
pour le fait des poudres, Jeur fussent livrés pour étre pendus, et immolés 
aux manes des Turcs, que l’explosion avait tués. Le Pacha resista: le 
palais (that is the serai of the Pashé) fut investi: le peuple repoussé : 
a neuf heures, tout semblait appaisé. A dix heures le tumulte recommenga 
plus fort qu’auparavant, et dura jusqu’a minuit. Le Pacha convint qwil 
leur livrerait les Grecs al aube du jour. A trois heures du matin on se 
porta de nouveau au palais: les prisons furent forcées, trois Grecs en furent 
retirés, et pendus a lewrs boutiques. 

‘*¢ Depuis lors on dit que les mutins demandent encore 4 ou 5 Grecs: que 
de son coté le Pacha redemande le meurtrier que les mutins ont délivré hier 


soir. A défaut de le satisfaire il se prépare a partir.” 


A few extracts from the Correspondence of the Austrian Consul with the 
Internuncio at Constantinople, will partly shew what had been done by the 
Turkish authorities, and by the Mohammedan populace of Khanid, during 
the months of May, June, and July, 1821: 


‘“©4 La Canée, le 14 Mai, 1821. Les Turcs ont enfermé l’Evéque de 
Kissamos, le rendant garant de ce que pourroient faire les Grecs de son 
arrondissement.” ‘‘ Le 4 Juin, 1821. L’Evéque de Kissamos—a été livré a 
la fureur du peuple—qui sans égard pour son caractere l’a trainé dans toute 
la ville, 4 demi-nud, par la barbe, et 1l’a cruellement pendu sur le chemin 
de son arrondissement. Je ne saurais dépeindre la joie feroce du peuple, 
et encore moins le dépit des bourreaux, qui, malgré leurs cruautés n’ont pu 
faire palir le malheureux Evéque, digne d’un meilleur sort. Les Turcs 


ont demandé au Pacha la permission de massacrer impitoyablement les 
Grecs.”’ 


“ A La Canée le 6 Juillet, 1821. Le peuple de la Canée a enfin obtenu 
du Pacha la malheureuse autorisation de massacrer tous les Grecs : on a méme 
1a dans les mosquées un Fefta pour enhardir les moins feroces. C’est le 30 
Juin, dernier jour du Ramazan, que le peuple a assouvi sa rage sur les mal- 
heureux Grecs restés dans la ville sous la protection de divers Agas leurs 


maitres. Le nombre des victimes est evalué a trente environ.”’ 
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“4 la Canée, le 15 Aout, 1821. Dans la nuit du 30 Juin au le Juillet la 
populace est sortie de la ville, poursuivant toujours les Grecs; on les noyait, 
on les étranglait, on les bralait, révoltés ou non, tumultueux ou paisibles. 
On courit partout sur eux, comme sur des monstres dont il fallait purger 
Vile. On incendia une vingtaine de villages. Chaque jour on voyait au 
marché (et ceci dure encore), des jeunes femmes, qui étaient redevables de 
leur vie a leur beauté, mise a prix par leurs ravisseurs. Ce n’est que quel- 
ques jours apres, que les Sfakiotes sont accourus, eux seuls qui avaient refusé 
de livrer leurs armes. Ils ont de suite établi un cordon de troupes sur les 
montagnes qui dominent la ville, se sont emparés des gorges d’Armiro qui 


ménent a Rettimo, et ont arboré leurs enseignes a deux milles de la Canée.”’ 


It would be easy to multiply these authorities, to shew how fearfully great 
was the provocation given by the Mohammedans to the unfortunate Christians 
of the island, both in the whole of the last century, and more especially during 
the few years which preceded the commencement of the Greek revolution. I 
will however content myself with citing here, in order to confirm the account 
of M. D’Herculez, by the testimony of another eye-witness, the words of the 
French Consul’s official communication to his Government respecting the 


proceedings of the Khanidte Mohammedans in May, June, and July, 1821: 


“A la Canée, le 24 Juillet, 1821. Le mois de Juin, époque du Ramazan, 
se passa jusq’au 28, sans autre meurtre que celui de l’infortuné Evéque de 
Kissamos, et du précepteur de l’enseignement mutuel. Le 29 la population 
turque fut armée avec les armes prises dans les arsenaux, et les enseignes 
de guerre furent arborées et promenées, dans tous les quartiers de la ville, par 
quatre bandes armées, qui donnerent le signal du carnage medité depuis plus 
d’un mois. Un paisible forgeron Grec fut assassiné dans son atelier par 
la population armée: le 30 le drogman de la Porte fut aussi assassiné chez 
lui, un prétre grec le fut aussi, et il suivit le pillage entier des vases sacrés, 
de lVargenterie, et de tous les ornemens sacerdotaux de l’église épiscopale 
grécque. 

“Tous les Grecs trouvés dans leurs maisons, ou rencontrés dans les rues 
ou dans la campagne, furent immolés a la fureur des Turcs, sans distinction 
d’age et de sexe : leurs tétes furent coupées, et jettées dans les places pub- 
liques, et devant les casernes des régimens, ou elles ont éte mutilées par 
la populace turque. 

“* Les jours suivans les maisons grecques des villages circonvoisins, et plu- 
sieurs monastéres, ont été incendiés et pillés ; beaucoup de femmes et filles 
violées, et vendues ensuite, au bazar, comme esclaves. D’ autres ont été assas- 


sinées, aussi que des enfans et des vieillards—Ceuwx qui ont été pris isolément 
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ont été empalés ou pendus en ville—quoique ils eussent été pris sans armes. 
Enfin chaque jour du mois de Juillet a été marqué par des scénes dhor- 
reur, et la campagne n offre plus que le spectacle de la destruction et de 
la terreur.”’ 


Within the walls of Megdlo-Kdstron the carnage was far greater than 
at Khaniad. The venerable Metropolitan, five Bishops, four Priests, and 
more than seventy other individuals, had sought for refuge at the altar of 
the cathedral; but the brutal and infuriated populace rushed in upon them, 
and they were all sacrificed on the spot. The whole number of unarmed and 
innocent Christians massacred, within Megdélo-Kastron, during the next few 
hours, was nearly six hundred : and, on the following day, an equal number 


were slaughtered in the districts of Malevizi, Pedhiadha, and Témenos‘. 


Thus the Greeks had seen the most venerable and dignified ministers 
of their religion butchered at the very altar, or ignominiously dragged 
through the streets, and then hanged by the road-side: they had seen their 
fellow Christians, their relations and their friends, murdered while peaceable 
and unarmed: they had seen their wives and daughters violated, and then 
sold as slaves: and when, after all this, any unfortunate Mohammedan fell 
into the hands of the insurgents, we shall hardly wonder that his hours were 


numbered. 


4 As to what happened on this occasion at Venerato, see above, Vol. 1. p. 233, 
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ASKYFO. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


WINE OF ASKYFO. SFAKIAN CHEESE-CAKES. CRETAN OATHS, AN- 
CIENT AND MODERN. EUPHEMISM. DEPARTURE FROM ASKYFO. 
TREES OF THE SFAKIAN MOUNTAINS. ARRIVAL AT ANOPOLIS. 
DIALECTIC PECULIARITIES OF THE SFAKIANS. CRETANS AT ODESSA 
ON THE OUTBREAKING OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. 

May 5. 
SEVERAL of the principal villagers beg of me to 
visit them, which I do soon after sunrise, accompanied 


by my guide Manids. Roast lamb and excellent wine’ 


1 This is the highest elevation at which the ground is cultivated in Crete, 


and the wine is most excellent. THEoGNIs, v. 875. speaks of wine produced 
on the summit oft Taygetos : 


eer is ts 
IIty’ oivov, Tov épot kopupys ato Thuyérouo, 
apqmedou yveyKav. 
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are every where produced, and Manias seems both will- 
ing and able to make up for the privations of Lent, by 
the quantity which he eats and drinks now. After this 
round of visits, my host would not hear of our departing 
without breakfasting with him, as if nothing had hap- 
penned elsewhere. Our fourth or fifth breakfast con- 
sisted of lamb, and fried cakes filled with a kind of 
cream-cheese, and which are a very general article of 
feast-day-food in Sfakia. They are about three times 
as thick as a common English pancake, and of nearly 
the same superficial size. The Sfakians call them 
misethrodftes*, almost literally cheese-cakes. I do not 
remember to have seen them out of Crete. This kind 
of cake, whether peculiar to the Cretans or not, reminds 
me, that in ancient times there was a particular name for 
the thin cheeses made by the Cretans, and that they used 
to be offered in certain sacrifices’. 

On a subsequent occasion, when dining at Askyfo, 
in the house of the celebrated Christian leader Russos, 
I was much struck with the variety and singularity of 
the oaths which he used: I greatly regret that I did 
not note them all down at the time. One was “by the 


49 


bread which I am eating’,” another ‘by my father’s 
bones’.” In these singularly varied oaths the name of 
the Deity was always avoided: and, even in the very 
common Cretan expression wa tov es, which has been 
already explained®, a similar feeling may be traced. 

It appears quite clear that the same peculiarity was 
observed in the oaths of the ancient Cretans: the dif- 
ference between their oaths and those of the other 
Greeks, was remarkable enough to give rise to a legend, 
that Rhadamanthus had especially charged the Cretans, 

2 Mionbooprais. 

3 ATHENAEUS, XIv. p. 658. d. (= p. 1465. ed. Dind.) Tovs dé Nemrrovs 
THY TUp@V Kat TaTEts Kpntes OnX«eias Kahovow, ws pyar VédevKos" ods 
év Ovoiats Tisiv évayiGovcw. 

* Ma 70 Woni drov tpwyw. 

> Ma ta KoxkaXa Tov Kipov pov. 

° Above, Vol. 1. p. 249. 

, VOR 1. N 
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*‘that they might avoid naming the Deity on every occa- 
sion, to swear by the goose, and the dog, and the ram’.” 
Every one will remember the custom of Socrates. 

Another euphemism attracted my attention, at Askyfo, 
in an expression of my hostess. She used a word, which 
I had never before heard, to denote the Devil, while she 
avoided pronouncing his ordinary name’*. 

We do not leave Askyfo till half-past eight: after 
crossing the plain we begin an ascent, which continues, 
with but little intermission, till twenty minutes before 
ten, when I find snow, of which my horse eats greedily, 
lying three feet thick on the side of the road. After 
a slight descent, which is succeeded by an ascent, I 
begin, at half-past ten, to follow the windings of a very 
bad road along the south side of this great chain of the 
White Mountains, and not very far from their snow- 
clad summits. Soon after eleven the road improves, and 
changes its direction to the south-west, the African sea 
and the island of Gavdha being in sight. 

At half-past eleven we arrive at a fountain of deli- 
ciously cold water, at which is a solitary fig-tree. Trees 
grow on all these rocky mountains, except quite on the 
summits of the highest ranges. The commonest tree 
is the prinos, or ilex, and, near the fountain, are also 
a great many cypresses. We are less than two miles to 
the north-north-west of the village of Muri. At half- 
past twelve we emerge from a valley, which we have 
been following for some time, and see Gavdha and 


7 EustTatutivus, on Odyss. T. p. 1871. 3. ‘Padauavbus Oé, pac, vaép 
Tov py Oedy dvouafew émwi wacw éxédevoé, Pact, KaTa YXNVOS, Kal KUVOS, 
Kal Kplou duvivar. See also Surpas under “PadaydvOvos dpxos, and Por- 
phyry, Zenobius, and Apostolius, all quoted by MEurstus, Creta, p. 195. 

8 ‘O céz.0s, which I suppose must mean “ He who lives in the place,” 
kat é£oxnv. She said, “You should say so, 0a uy BrAacpyuiens —Oa 
"HS Kapa TO OvoMa TOv—ToU CLtaBorov.”? To give another instance or two 
of the Sfakian change of X into p, I may quote a few more words from the 
pretty mouth of my hostess. ‘*When a man gets married, cxpaBwvera,” 
(for oxX\aBwverar). In speaking to her child, she says, épa, gpa! instead 
of éka, Aa! The xabékda is changed into Kabéxoa. 
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Ghavdha-pila, as well as the Paximadhia islands, and 
the projecting point of Mesara: as I look back, both 
Psylorites and Kendros are now in sight. Muri is 
about a mile to our south-east and Andpolis is four miles 
to the south-west. From this point we continually 
descend along the side of the mountains, by a very bad 
road, towards the plain of Andpolis, and we reach its 
northern edge at half-past one. 

The villages designated by the common name And6- 
polis, are Limnaéa, Skala, Mariana, Gyros, Kampos, 
Haghio Dhemétrios, Kampia, and Rhiza, at the last of 
which we arrive after crossing the plain. Rbhiza is 
situated on the slope of a rocky elevation on the south 
side of the plain, which, small as it is, is not entirely 
cultivated. On entering this hamlet we found a cluster 
of Greeks, many of whom were, as might have been 
expected, friends of Captain Manids. They were all 
idling away the day in honour of its being Easter Mon- 
day, and the salutation ‘‘ Christ is risen,” with its 
appropriate reply, and the subsequent embrace, has to 
take place a score times, between Manias and his friends, 
before we reach our quarters, the house of an Anopolitan 
whom I had met near Askyfo, to which place he was 
going, and who warmly pressed me to lodge with him, 
and to accept of such hospitality as he could shew me. 
My host returned to his home before nightfall. As I hear 
his wife talk, I cannot help again noticing the marked pe- 
culiarities of dialect which characterize all the Sfakians, 
especially the women, and some of which may undoubt- 
edly be considered as traces of the old Cretan-doric. 

My discovery of these peculiarities in the language 
of the Sfakians has given me great pleasure. No one, 
either traveller or resident in the cities, seems to have 
been aware of their existence. The Sfakians were 
described to me at Khania as ferocious savages, who 
spoke a still more corrupt dialect than the other Cretans ; 
while the fact is, that they speak a language which is 
almost purity, when compared with the jargon of a 


N2 
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Smyrniote*’, or of the inhabitant of any considerable 
maritime town, except Constantinople, throughout the 
whole of the Turkish empire. 

The frequent substitution of p for X, and the forma- 
tion with € of a greater number of aorists than 1s found 
elsewhere, are the most striking of these peculiarities”, 
and are likewise the most interesting, since they are 
obviously derived from the old language of the island : 
and this is perhaps the only district inhabited by Greeks 
where such clear traces of an ancient dialect are dis- 
cernible'’. I am, however, told by Prince Mavrokordato, 
that he has observed vestiges of the ancient Doric in the 
language of Icaria, an island which has had but little 
intercourse with any other place. 

These remarkable archaisms are most conspicuous, 
as I have said, in the language of the Sfakian women, 
and thus call to mind the words of Cicero: ‘“ Facilius 
mulieres incorruptam antiquitatem conservant, quod 
multorum sermonis expertes, ea semper tenent quae 
prima didicerunt'”.” 

My hostess tells me that the ancient remains, of 
which I had first heard when in the eparkhia of Sélino, 
are at the top of the rocks, near the foot of which this 
village is situated, and from which it derives its name. 
She says that the sea” is visible from them. 

In ancient times, as I learn from the villagers, the 
city below at Lutré", was in alliance with this above, 


° To mention a few words out of scores which might be adduced, the 
Sfakian peasant would say, otpatevparta or duvapers, dvadopa, wapabupt, 
while the Smyrniote merchant would use the Italian words tpovqzais, or 
coddaTats, OippepevtGa, piécrpa, &Kc. 

10 Others will be observed, such as the frequent addition of a final « at the 
end of past tenses, and words which are used by the Stakians alone. 

11 As to the Dorisms of the modern Tzakonic dialect, the reader may 
consult Colonel LEAKE’s Travels in the Moréa, Vol. 11. pp. 505—508. and 
his Researches in Greece, p. 66. and p. 197. foll. 

2 CicERO, De Orat. 111. 12. where Ursinus quotes from the Cratylus: 
Tuvaixes padicra tHv dpxaiav qdwviv cw ovcr. See also the book de 
Claris Oratoribus, c. 58. and Harris’s Philosophical Inquiries, p. 458. 

13 °H Oapacoa,. 14 Eis to ‘Poutoo, 
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and was called Katdpolis, as this is called Andpolis. 
*‘'The two possessed between them no less than seventy- 
two thousand troops”.” This modern village is a most 
healthy place: ‘“‘no one is ever known to be ill here.” 
My hostess’s father died last year at eighty-five. ‘He 
knew all about Lambro’s” expedition, and understood 
more than other men.” No one would have believed 
him to have been so old. Four years before his death 
he became blind". During the revolution she fled with 
her two children, her husband remaining always in Crete, 
first to Gavdha, then to Pholékandhros, and then to 
Mélos*. 

I am assured, that an ancient stone, such as is some- 
times found in a ring, whether engraved or not, performs 
the office of a propitious Ilithyia to women in labour”. 

One of the inhabitants of the village, who accom- 
panied me to examine the ancient remains which are 
found near it, was at Odessa, at the outbreaking of the 
revolution, with about a hundred and forty other Greeks, 
ten of whom were Cretans and three Sfakians. They 
were all sailors, on board different vessels then in the 
port of Odessa, and knowing that their lives would be 
forfeited if they attempted to pass Constantinople on 
their return to Greece, they went by land to Marseilles, 
where they embarked for Hydhra. The policy of Prince 
Metternich refused to allow a soul of them to enter the 
Austrian dominions, and they therefore had to traverse 
Russia, Poland, Northern Germany, and Switzerland, 
to Lyons and Marseilles. When at Warsaw they had an 
interview with the Grand Duke, who spoke Greek quite 
| fluently, and, having heard that there were some Sfakians 
among them, asked which they were, and addressed _ his 


15 “EBdounvta ovw XiArtades AoYXEPL. 

16 Lambro was called ‘Paumpo by all of them. 

17 "EtugAw0n Kai dév &€BXewe were her words. 

18 Kis tyhv Mijpov. 

19 If after childbirth the woman is able to nurse her own infant, the stone 
has another valuable property, ckataBa(er TO yapa. (70 yada.) 
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conversation particularly to my informant and his fellow 
Sfakians. The Russian government paid all their tra- 
velling expenses, and even supplied them with money. 
So did most of the governments in the other countries 
through which they passed. 
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CRETAN FEMALE PEASANT. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


COSTUME OF THE CRETAN WOMEN SOMEWHAT CHANGED SINCE 
TOURNEFORTS TIME. THE KATAKHANAS, VURVULAKAS, OR VAM- 
PIRE. A WELL-ATTESTED CRETAN VAMPIRE-STORY. THE VAMPIRE 
FEEDS ON THE HUMAN LIVER. THE PRIESTHOOD SUPPOSED TO 
HAVE THE POWER OF EXORCISING A VAMPIRE. THE POPULAR 
NOTIONS NOW ENTERTAINED, RESPECTING VAMPIRES, IN GREECE, 
DALMATIA, AND ELSEWHERE, WERE FORMERLY PREVALENT IN 
ENGLAND. ETYMOLOGIES OF THE WORDS VURVULAKAS AND 
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KATAKHANAS. A BELIEF IN VAMPIRES ENTERTAINED BY THE 
JEWS AND ARABS; AND ALSO FOUND IN SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 
SIMILAR NOTIONS OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS. THE NEREIDHES, 
OR “ BEAUTIFUL LADIES, OF MODERN GREECE, RESEMBLE BOTH 
THE NEREIDS OF ANCIENT GREECE, AND THE FAIRIES OF OLD 
ENGLAND. OTHER LEGENDS. A MID-DAY DEMON OF THE MOUNT- 
AINS. THE POWER OF WITCHCRAFT SUPPOSED TO BE POSSESSED 
BY THE CLERGY. DIFFERENT POSITION OF THE CLERGY IN 
GREECE AND ENGLAND WITH RESPECT TO WITCHCRAFT. ADDI- 
TIONAL NOTES ON VAMPIRISM, AND ON THE ORIGIN OF THE 
ENGLISH CUSTOM OF DRIVING A STAKE THROUGH THE BODIES 
OF SUICIDES. SPECIMENS OF THE SFAKIAN DIALECT. 


THE costume of the women in Crete has undergone 
some little alteration since the time of Tournefort. The 
trowsers which they now wear in every part of the 
island, were nowhere seen by him. ‘* Les dames de 
lArchipel portent des calecons: les Candiotes n’ont 
que la chemise sous leur jupe.” 

The French naturalist seems to have admired the 
rarities of the inanimate more than those of the animate 
creation, in Crete. He says, “A Végard des dames 
nous en avons veti d’assez jolies a Girapetra: ailleurs 
elles sont laides.” He thus describes their dress: ‘‘ Cet 
habit est tres simple: C’est une jupe de drap rouge 
tirant sur le grisdelin, fort plissée, suspendue sur les 
épaules par deux gros cordons, et qui leur laisse le 
sein tout découvert.” 

When at Askyfo I had asked about the Vampires, 
or Katakhanddhes as the Cretans call them, of whom 
I had heard from Manias and others of his fellow- 
countrymen, and whose existence and ill-deeds form a 
general article of popular belief throughout the island. 
Of course this belief is very strong in the mountains. 
If any one ventures to doubt it, undeniable facts are 
brought forward to silence the incredulous. At Andopolis 
I am on ground which has long been haunted by them, 
and is celebrated in numerous stories, some of which 


are amusing enough, in which their exploits are re- 
corded. 
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I subjoin' one of these stories in the very words 
in which it was communicated to me. The account is 
peculiarly worthy of credit, since I heard it in many 
places, and all the relations given to me agreed in every 
material point. The following is a translation, and, 
even without comparing it with the original, the reader 
will see, from its very style, that it is a close, though 
somewhat condensed, version of the words of the Sfakian 
peasants. 

““Once on a time the village of Kalikrati, in the 
district of Sfakié, was haunted by a Katakhandas, and 
people did not know what man he was or from what 
part. This Katakhands destroyed both children and 
many full-grown men; and desolated both that village 
and many others. They had buried him at the church 
of Saint George at Kalikrati, and in those times he was 
a man of note, and they had built an arch over his 
grave. Now a certain shepherd, his mutual Synteknos’, 


' See the original Sfakian Greek in Note A, at the end of the Chapter. 

2 I believe I first heard this word in Crete: it is always used to denote the 
relation of a person to his god-child’s father. The one is the spiritual, the 
other the natural father of the same child: hence they are well called Suv- 
tvexvot. Here as in many other instances the simple word (téxvov) has gone 
out of use, although the compound is still retained. See Vol. 1. p. 63. Syn- 
teknos is more common, among the Cretans, than compare (xovumdpns), the 
word generally used elsewhere to express this relation. On compater and 
commater see Du Cancer, Glossarium med. et inf. Lat. under Commater, 
Commaternitas, Compater, Compaternitas, and Compateratus. The mother 
of a man’s god-child is also his stvrexvos or kounmwdpicoa (the diminutive 
of which latter word is kouuwapiooaxt). Our Cretan word SYNTEKNOS 
Occurs, in its present sense, in a sepulchral inscription which was dug up 
near the Savoy in London, three or four years ago, and seems to have belonged 
to the collection formed by the Earl of Arundel, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. See the TRANSACTIONS OF THE Roya SociETY OF 
LITERATURE, Vol. 11. Part 11. Appendix 1. pp. 463-4. The expression, 
mutual Synteknos, is used, as my Sfakian companion explained it, for per- 
SONS a7rou eixe Taldl Oo yHs TOV appov BawTicpévoyv, Where amov stands for 
0 omotos, 0 yys for 6 évas, and a@ppov for adAov. On this gossipred, see 
Vol. 1. pp. L0-11. where I promised to recur to the subject. The relation is 
considered, in the Greek Church, as complete a bar to marriage as the closest 
consanguinity. A man could never wed a widow, if he had been sponsor for 
any of her children at the baptismal font; and a Greek would almost as soon 
think of marrying the daughter of his own father as the daughter of his god- 
father. 
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was tending his sheep and goats near the church, and, 
on being caught by a shower, he went to the sepulchre, 
that he might be shaded from the rain. Afterwards he 
determined to sleep, and to pass the night there, and, 
after taking off his arms’, he placed them by the stone 
which served him as his pillow, crosswise. And people 
might say, that it is on this account‘ that the Katakhanas 
was not permitted to leave his tomb. During the night, 
then, as he wished to go out again, that he might destroy 
men, he said to the shepherd: ‘‘ Gossip, get up hence, 
for I have some business that requires me to come out.” 
The shepherd answered him not, either the first time, or 
the second, or the third; for thus’ he knew that the man 
had become a Katakhanas, and that it was he who had 
done all those evil deeds. On this account he said to 
him, on the fourth time of his speaking, “‘1 shall not 
get up hence, gossip, for I fear that you are no better 
than you should be, and may do me some mischief: but, 
if I must get up, swear to me by your winding-sheet, 
that you will not hurt me, and on this I will get up.” 
And he did not pronounce the proposed words*, but 
said other things: nevertheless, when the shepherd did 
not suffer him to get up, he swore to him as he wished. 
On this he got up, and, taking his arms, removed them 
away from the monument, and the Katakhands came 


father. HartTLrEy, Researches in Greece, p. 79. ‘‘ A young man of Ithaca 
informed me, that it was difficult to obtain a wife in his native island; for the 
principal families had become connected with each other, to such an extent, 
by marriages and baptisms, that it was almost necessary to resort to Cepha- 
lonia or elsewhere, in order to effect a marriage.” 

3 Arms were part of every Sfakian’s dress, and were never laid aside by 
him except for the hours during which he slept. 

4 The readers must not suppose that the Vampire feared the mortal 
weapons: no, they were placed crosswise, and, therefore, the form of the 
cross, and not the cold steel, repelled him. Some people say that the cross 
made by the handle of the sword produced this effect: others believe it was 
owing to one of the pistols having been laid across the other. 

5 That is, by the Vampire’s words, which betrayed his inability to come 
forth so long as his pious friend and his crossed arms were lying upon him. 

6 That is, he did not pronounce the words of the only oath which binds 
a Katakhands: pa 70 advaBodr pov. ‘By my winding-sheet.”’ 
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forth, and, after greeting the shepherd, said to him, 
‘Gossip, you must not go away, but sit down here; 
for I have some business which I must go after; but 
I shall return within the hour, for I have something to 
say to you.” So the shepherd waited for him. 

And the Katakhands went a distance of about ten 
miles, where there was a couple recently married, and 
he destroyed them. On his return, his gossip saw that 
he was carrying some liver, his hands being moistened 
with blood: and, as he carried it, he blew into it, just 
as the butcher does, to increase the size of the liver. 
And he shewed his gossip that it was cooked, as if it 
had been done on the fire’. After this he said, ‘* Let 
us sit down, gossip, that we may eat.” And the shep- 
herd pretended to eat it, but only swallowed dry bread, 
and kept dropping the liver into his bosom. Therefore, 
when the hour for their separation arrived, the Katak- 
hanas said to the shepherd, ‘‘ Gossip, this which you 
have seen, you must not mention, for, if you do, my 
twenty nails will be fixed in your children and yourself*.” 
Yet the shepherd lost no time, but gave information to 
priests, and others, and they went to the tomb, and there 
they found the Katakhands, just as he had been buried. 
And all people became satisfied that it was he who had 
done all the evil deeds. On this account they collected 
a great deal of wood, and they cast him on it, and burnt 
him. His gossip was not present, but, when the Katak- 
hanas was already half consumed, he too came forward 
in order that he might enjoy the ceremony. And the 
Katakhanas cast, as it were, a single spet of blood, and 
it fell on his foot, which wasted away, as if it had been 
roasted on a fire. On this account they sifted even the 


.7 GUILIELMUS ALVERNUs, p. 1066. quoted by J. Grimm, Deutsche 
Mythologie, p. 596. ‘‘Idem, et codem modo sentiendum est tibi de aliis 
malignis spiritibus, quos vulgus stryges et Jamias vocat, et apparent de 
nocte in domibus in quibus parvuli nutriuntur, eosque de cunabulis raptos, 
laniare vel igne assare videntur.”’ 

8 Meaning, I suppose, that he should destroy them, and carry off theix 
liver, in the same manner as he had done that of the newly-married couple. 
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ashes, and found the little finger-nail of the Katakhanas 
unburnt, and burnt.it too”. 

This supposed Vampire’s habit of feeding on the 
human liver, may perhaps account for an exclamation 
of a Cretan mother, recorded in the travels of Taver- 
nier: ‘I will sooner eat the liver of my child'®.” 

The Vampire, or Katakhands, as he is called in 
Crete, is denominated Vurvilakas, or Vrukolakas, in 
the islands of the Archipelago, where the belief is gene- 
rally prevalent, that if a man has committed a great 
crime, or dies excommunicated’ by a priest or bishop, 
the earth will not receive him when he dies, and he there- 
fore rambles about all night, spending only the day time 
in his tomb. Many believe that, even in the day time, 


® T hear other Katakhanddhes spoken of at Andpolis as having made 
terrible ravages: Kai mpotntepos appos évas—Kkali doous Kav awobavact 
Tn éemépva. Kal éyvpisaci (appor Katayavades) Kali émypdcace Troppods 
av0pwrous. 

10 TAVERNIER, Six Voyages, Liv. 111. Ch. viir. p. 310. ed. Paris, 1676. 
‘“¢ Ta femme, n’y voulant consentir, luy dit gw’elle mangeroit pli-tost le foye 
de son enfant, que de satisfaire a son infame désir.’’ I find a similar expres- 
sion in the poem of KuapGi SERET: LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, 


Vol. 1. p. 492. 
AAn-Tastas éyvpice 
Kal éxaidevoe TO Pwrn, 
Kal THpae, Tov elme, Kaka, 
tl éyod cov Kaiw TO oKOTL. 
Ali-pasha Foto caressed 
As then he round did turn, 
And “Look well to it,” he exclaimed, 
< Lest I thy liver burn.” 


1 Piverar dpopiopévos dao THY Tiottv Tov. Several forms of excom- 
munication, in which the offender is condemned to remain peta Qavatov 
GAutos alwviws ws ai’wétpat kai Ta cidnpa, are given by CHRISTOPHORUS 
AncEtus, Ricaut, and Goar, (on the Greek Euchology, p. 688.) all 
cited by J. M. Herneccrus, de absolutione mortuorum excommunicatorum 
seu tympanicorum in Ecclesia Graeca, (Helmstad. 1709.) pp. 10—13. The 
ministers of religion, who claimed the power of thus preventing a body from 
returning to dust, naturally held, that when ¢hey absolve the dead offender, 
it ought at once to become decomposed. It is said that this used always to 
be the case. A remarkable instance of the exercise of this power is quoted, 
(of which Mohammed the Second is said to have been a witness,) by 
Crusius, Turco-Graecia, 11. pp. 27-28. Goar, Eucholog. Graec. p. 689. 
Axutativs, l.c. Bzovius, in the year 1481, n. 19. and other authors 
cited in J. M. HEtnNeEcctius, De absolutione, &c. p. 16. 
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it is only once a week, on the Saturday, that he is 
allowed to occupy his burial-place. When it is dis- 
covered that such a Vurvilakas is about, the people 
go, on a Saturday, and open his tomb, where they 
always find his body just as it was buried, and entirely 
undecomposed. The priest by whom they are accom- 
panied reads certain parts of the ritual, supposed to 
be of peculiar efficacy for putting a stop to every rest- 
less Vampire’s wanderings, and sometimes this course 
suffices to restore the neighbourhood to peace and quiet. 
But cases happen in which the priest is not a sufficiently 
powerful exorcist, thus easily to stop the nocturnal ram- 
bles and misdeeds of the undying one, who, like Shak- 
speare’s ghost, is doomed to walk the night, as a punish- 
ment for the foul crimes done in his days of nature. 
Whenever, then, this ordinary religious ceremony, to 
which recourse is first had, is found inefficacious, the 
people of the neighbourhood go to the tomb on a 
Saturday, take out the body, and consume it with 
fire; an operation which nothing but extreme neces- 
sity would ever make Greeks consent to perform, on 
account of their religious horror of burning a_ body 
on which the holy oil has been, poured by the priest 
when performing the last rite of his religion over the 
dying man. 

Even the rough Hydhraeans’’, whose seafaring life 
and intercourse with other countries, might have been 
supposed likely to have diminished the prevalence of 
such notions among them, are generally believers in these 
Vurvulaki. As in Sfakia, so also at Hydhra, 


Both well attested, and as well believ’d, 
Heard solemn, goes the Vampire-story round ; 
Till superstitious horrour creeps o'er all. 


Many Hydhraeans have assured me there used to 
be a great number of Vampires in Hydhra, and that 


2 Oi ‘Ydpator, who are commonly called Hydhriotes by European writers : 
I have adopted the name by which they are known to all who speak Greek. 
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their present freedom from them is to be attributed 
solely to the exertions of their bishop, who has laid 
them all in Santoréne, where, on the desert isle, they 
now exist in great numbers, and wander about, rolling 
stones down the slopes towards the sea, ‘‘as may be 
heard by any one who passes near, in a kaik, during 
the night”. 

The Sfakians also generally believe that the ravages 
committed by these night-wanderers, used, in former 
times, to be far more frequent than they are at the 
present day ; and that they are become comparatively 
rare, solely in consequence of the increased zeal and 
skill possessed by the members of the sacerdotal order ! 

Similar exertions of holy priests are said, by our 
poet Chaucer, to have put a stop to the pastimes of 
the English fairies’. Thus also Dryden: 


Lo in the walks where wicked elves have been, 
The learning of the parish now is seen— 
From fiends and imps he sets the village free, 
There haunts not any incubus but he: 

The maids and women need no danger fear 

To walk by night, and sanctity so near. 


13 After telling us that, 


In olden dayes of the king Artour, 
All was this land fulfilled of faerie, 

he adds, 
But now can no man see non elves mo, 
For now the grete charitee and prayeres 
Of limitoures, and other holy freres 
That serchen every land, and every streme, 
As thicke as motes in the sonne beme; 
This maketh that there ben no faeries. 


A later bard, the author of ‘‘The Fairies’ Farewell,” attributes their dis- 
appearance to the Reformation : 


By which we note the fairies 
Were of the old profession ; 

Their songs were Ave Maries, 
Their dances were procession. 


But now, alas! they all are dead, 
Or gone beyond the seas; 

Or farther for religion fled, 
Or else they take their ease. 


See ScoTT’s edition of Dryden’s Works, Vol. x1. p. 378. 
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This popular belief in Vampires is not confined 
to Crete and Greece; but, as most of my readers 
will be aware, is very widely spread: they are found 
in Dalmatia”, Hungary, Moravia, and other coun- 
tries '°, 

During the middle ages, a belief in ravages com- 
mitted by similar monsters, was not confined to poets, 
in our own island, but formed an article of generally 
prevalent superstition among the people, and, like the 
equally absurd belief in witchcraft of more recent times, 
was shared with them by the clergy. 

William of Newbury, who flourished in the twelfth 
century, relates that, in Buckinghamshire, a man ap- 
peared several times to his wife, after he had been buried. 
The aid of the church was called in, as is still done on 
similar occasions by the Greeks. The archdeacon and 
clergy thought it right to apply to the bishop (of 
Lincoln), who learnt that such events were of frequent 
occurrence in England, and that the only known remedy 
was to burn the body", which, on opening the grave, 
was found in the same state as on the day of its inter- 


14 Toumefort has given a long account of the proceedings of one of these 
blood-sucking nocturnal monsters, at Mykonos, during the time of his stay 
in that island: TourNnErort, Voyage du Levant, Tom. 1. Lettre rit. 
pp- 131—136. He calls it a Vroucolakas. 


‘5 Fortis, Travels into Dalmatia, 1. c. 


16 See Dom CaLMET, Dissertations sur les Apparitions des Anges, des 
Démons, et des Esprits, et sur les Revenans et Vampires de Hongrie, de 
Boheme, de Moravie et de Silesie, Paris, 1746, pp. 261—303. Horsrt’s 
Zauberbibliothek I have not been able to see. 


17 GUILIELMUS NEUBRIGENSIS, Chronica rerum Anglicarum, Lib. v. 
c. XXII. p. 569. ed. Hearn. Oxon. 1719. ‘Talia saepius in Anglia conti- 
gisse, et crebris clarere exemplis, quietem populo dari non posse, nisi miserrimi 
hominis corpore effosso et concremato.”’ As to the burning, even Turks have 
had recourse to this remedy to'put at rest a Christian vampire. Crustius, 
Turco-Graecia, vir. p. 490. ‘“‘In sabbato pentecostes Turcae combusserunt 
Graecum, biennio ante defunctum: quod vulgo crederetur noctu sepulcro 
egredi, hominesque occidere. Alii autem veram causam perhibent, quod 
quindecim pluresve homines spectrum ejus videntes mortui sint. Sepulcro 
extractus, consumpta carne cutem ossibus adhaerentem integram habuit.”’ 
Compare HEINeEccIUvs, l. c. p. 20. 
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ment’®. The same author mentions a similar story, the 
locality of which was the town of Berwick-upon-T weed, 
where the body was cut in pieces and burnt’. Another 
Vampire was burnt at Melrose Abbey. He had been 
a very worldly priest**, and so fond of hunting that he 
was commonly called Hundeprest. <A still worse case 
occurred at a castle in the north of England, where the 
Vampire so frightened all the people, that no one ever 
ventured out of doors between sunset and sunrise, ‘* Ne 
forte oberranti monstro sugillandus occurreret.” The 
sons of one of his supposed victims at length opened 
his grave, and pierced his body, from which a great 
quantity of blood immediately flowed, and plainly proved 


how many persons had been his victims’”!. 


18 ¢ Anerto ergo sepulcro, corpus ita inventum est, sicut ibidem fuerat 
collocatum.’’ Our ancestors in the reign of Henry III. learnt how a bishop’s 
excommunication could thus preserve a dead body from dissolution; but the 
inflexible sternness of the prelate’s character, and the heavy price at which he 
rated his forgiveness, prevented the exhibition of the effects of episcopal abso- 
lution: see MartruEw Parts, Hist. Anglic. p. 666. and J. M. HEINEC- 
cius, De absolutione, &c. pp. 26-27. 


19 « Conduxerunt decem juvenes audacia insignes, qui corpus infandum 
effoderent, et membratim exectum redigerent in combustionem.”’ 


20 «Supra modum secularis extiterat.” 


21 «¢Vulnus exanimi corpori intulerunt: ex quo tantus continuo sanguis 
effluxit, ut intelligeretur sanguisuga fuisse multorum.”’ These blood-suckers 
or incubuses were commonly supposed, in England, to be the Devil or some 
of his chief ministers. M1LTown calls Belial (P. R. 11. 150.) 

The sensuallest, and after Asmodai 

The fleshliest Incubus. 
SHAKSPEARE, Tempest, Act 1. Sc. 11. gives Caliban the same Arch-Incubus 
as his sire. We find that in order to seduce English men the demons used 
to assume the form of women, and were called succubuses, or succubae. In 
Tuomas MrippLEton, A mad world my masters, Act 1v. (in Dodsley’s 
Old Plays, Vol. v. p. 329.) the virtuous country gentleman is addressed by 


a Succubus: 
Have I this season wrought with cunning, 
Which, when I come, I find thee shunning? 
When was place and season sweeter ? 
Thy bliss in sight, and dar’st not meet her ? 


And in Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, there are quotations, in which are 
mentioned, an ancient grandame, who 
Though seeming in shape a woman natural, 
Was a fiend of the kind that succubae some call ; 
and 
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With these narrations, especially the last, the Hun- 
garian legends collected by Dom Calmet”, should be 
compared. 

The enlightenment of the episcopal order in some 
parts of Turkey, at the present day, would seem, from 
the following story, to be greater than that of our own 
English Bishops seven hundred years ago. About the 
commencement of the present century, the Metropolitan 
of Larissa received advice of a papas having disinterred 
two bodies, and thrown them into the Haliacmon, on 
pretence of their being Vrukdlakas. ‘“‘Upon being sum- 
moned before the bishop, the priest confessed the fact, 
and asserted in justification, that a report prevailed of 
a large animal having been seen to issue, accompanied 
with flames, out of the grave in which the two bodies 
had been buried. The bishop began by obliging the 
priest to pay him two hundred and fifty piastres; (his 
holiness did not add that he made over the money to 
the poor.)—By then publishing throughout the diocese, 
that any similar offence would be punished with double 
the fine and certain loss of station, the bishop effectually 
quieted all the vampires of his episcopal province”™.” 


and ‘‘a church-yard carcass, raised and set a strutting by the inflation of some 
hellish succubus within.”” The entrance of a demon into the dead body is 
also mentioned, as a part of the modern Greek superstition, by Leo Alla- 
tius, Ricaut, and other authors. 


22 CaLMET, Dissertation etc. p. 275. foll. One is mentioned at p. xx. 
of the Introduction to the Vampyre, a tale, London, 1819, from the London 
Journal for March, 1732. See also the story told in RicauT, (State of the 
Greek Church, p. 278. foll.) which is highly illustrative of the superstition. 
The Morlacchians seem to have found the burning or boiling described by 
Calmet and Ricaut unnecessary: ‘ When a man dies suspected of becoming 
a Vampire or Vukodlak, as they call it, they cut his hams, and prick his 
whole body with pins, pretending that, after this operation, he cannot walk 
about. There are even instances of Morlacchi, who, imagining that they may 
possibly thirst for childrens’ blood after death, intreat their heirs, and some- 
times oblige them to promise, to treat them as vampires when they die.” 
Fortis, l.c. See some further researches, connected with this subject, in 
the Note B, at the end of the Chapter. 


23 LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. tv. p. 216. 
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In the greater part of civilized Europe, these vam- 
pire-stories are now found only in the language of 
poetry. A “‘ vampire corse” is introduced by Southey, in 
‘<'Thalaba the Destroyer™,” and Byron has alluded to 
the superstition in his Giaour : 


But first on earth as vampire sent 
Thy corse shall from its tomb be rent: 
Then ghastly haunt thy native place, 
And suck the blood of all thy race. 


In Goethe’s Bride of Corinth”, a young Athenian 
visits a friend of his father’s, to whose daughter he had 
been betrothed, and is disturbed at midnight by the 
appearance of the vampire spectre of her whom death 
had prevented from becoming his bride. She addresses 


him: 
Aus dem Grabe werd’ ich ausgetrieben, 
Noch zu suchen das vermisste Gut, 
Noch den schon verlohrnen Mann zu lieben, 
Und zu saugen seines Herzens Blut. 


A legend, related in the second volume of the 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, has also served as 
the groundwork of a poem, ‘‘The Vampire Bride,” in 
which at last the vampire’s grave is opened, and 


When they thrust a dart through its swollen heart 
It convulsively shivered and screamed?®. 


Traditions of this kind have also been made the 
foundation of a horrible story, called “The Vampyre, 
a Tale,” published at London, in 1819. 

The vampire in all these cases, and in most of the 
popular legends, is described as a biood-sucking monster, 
not unlike the insatiable wolf of Dante, which 

Ha natura si malvagia e ria, 
Che mai non empie la bramosa voglia. 


24 See SouTHEY’s Thalaba, viii. note at p. 108. ed. of 1614. 

25 GOETHE, Die Braut von Corinth, among his ‘ Balladen,’”’ Werke, 
1. Bd. pp. 221—228. ed. Stuttg. und Tuebing. 1827. 

26 TAIDDELL’S Vampire Bride, p. 52. ed. Edin. and Lond. 1833. 
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We must now return to the Vurvulakas of the Egean, 
and to the Katakhands of Crete. 

Koray supposes the word Vurvilakas to be derived 
from the ancient Greek*’. I find, however, that the 
Morlacchians”™, the inhabitants of Montenegro”, the Bohe- 
mians, and the Arnauts, both of Hydhra and Albania”, 
call these vampires by the same name Vurvulakas, or by 
one evidently springing from a common source with it ; 
and I should therefore suppose the word to be of Slavo- 
nian rather than of Hellenic origin. This supposition is 
confirmed by our finding, that in Crete, where Slavonian 
influence has not been felt, as it has in the Moréa 
and in some islands of the Egean®™, the vampire is 
known by the totally different name of Katakhanas, a 
word which, though it may originally have meant simply 


27 Koray, on Heliodorus, Tom. 11. p. 5. and p. 199. and ATAKTA, Vol. 11. 
p- 84. On the ancient wopyodt«y (from which Koray derives BovpBovdaxas), 
and similar words, see HEMSTERHUIS, on Pollux, x. 167. p. 1353. RunHn- 
KEN, on the Lexicon of Timaeus, p. 130. 31. ALBERTI, on Hesychius, 
Vol. 11. p. 620. 21. Attempts which have been made to deduce BoupkdXaxas 
from a Hellenic source, will be found in Note B, at the end of this Chapter. 

28 ALBERTO Fortis, Travels into Dalmatia, Eng. tr. Lond. 1778. p. 61. 
He writes the word Vukodlak. 

29 VIALLA DE SOMMIERES, Voyage au Montenegro, Vol. 1. ch. xx1. 
p- 279. Rien n’égale la terreur que leur inspirent les brucolaques, c’est-a-dire 
les cadavres des individus frappés d’excommunication, etc. 

30 I conversed more than once with Hydhraeans on this subject: as to 
the Epirotes, I find the word written Bovpxé\axas in KHADJI SERET’S 
Ali-pash4, (already quoted at p. 200.) a MS. poem in the possession of Col. 
Leake, who has given an account of it, interspersed with many extracts: 
see LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 1. pp. 463—497. At p. 492. 
we read, ; 

elXe AuapTias O TiKpOS 
a0 Ta youtka Tou, 
Kal Kaiyouvtay BovpkoXakas 
OTA YEepovTauaTa Tov. 
For, on his head, full many a sin 
Descended from his sire, 
And therefore he, when old, was burnt 
Like Vurkolak in fire. 
The allusion is, | think, manifestly to the monk Samuel’s death at Kughni, 
where he was blown up: see FauRIEL, Chants populaires de la Gréce mo- 
derne, Tom. 1. p. 274. and LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 1. 
p. 240. 31 See above, p. 82. 
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a destroyer”, yet seems to have its peculiar Cretan sig- 
nification even in the very poem where it occurs in the 
more general and earlier sense. 

A belief in the existence of similar night-wandering 
blood-sucking monsters prevailed even in ancient times, 
and seems to have been one of the superstitions of the 
Jews. The Jilith, mentioned in Isaiah, is agreed to be 
a nocturnal spectre: Michaelis supposes that it may 
mean a kind of incubus: and the Arabic version trans- 
lates the word by ‘‘algol,” the man-devouring demon of 
the waste, known by the name Goule to the English 
reader of the Arabian Nights. Some persons have sup- 
posed, but, seemingly, without any good reason, that the 
expression in the Psalms, ‘*Thou shalt not be afraid for 
the terror by night, nor for the pestilence that walketh 
in darkness*,” denotes a similar monster”. 

I have also been taught, by a communication recently 
received from a learned friend, Professor Von Bohlen 


32 EMMANUEL GEORGILLAS, in his poem entitled 7d @Oavatixdyv THs 

‘Pddov, quoted by Koray, ATAKTA, Vol. 11. p. 186. 

va ToXepiCouv Ovvata Kal vatravTovv Tov oKUoV 

tov Tovpxov tov Katayxavav, tis dvopias Tov pidov. 
The same poet, in his lament of Constantinople, (Opjvos tis Kwvotavtivov-~ 
mo\ews,) in Koray, Vol. 11. p. 113. 

Tov Tovpkov tov Katayavap aitov tov xovikrapny. 
On which passage Koray explains the word as follows: Snpuaiver tov é£oXo- 
Opevtnv amo TO Kataydvw, iyouv Kataxadyvw, émeidy TO atAovv kal 
ouvynfes Xavw eivar, ws éonuerwOn—see ATAKTA, Vol. 1. p. 267. 

33 GEORGILLAS in his Opjvos, as quoted by DucancE, Append. ad 
Glossarium. med. et inf. Graecit. p. 185. v. T@axapddos, and by Koray, 
ATAKTA, Vol. 11. p. 185. 

Kal O€very WH Kaky apXyn a’Tos 9 TCakapoNos 

kat yiverat Katayavas Kat @wéKer Kayny OnXos. 
In which passage Koray writes dévey and yivero. He conjectures that 
tCakapoXos may be the Italian ¢angherello, and rightly explains xaynv as 
éxan. He seems to have had no idea whatever of the meaning which the 
Cretan usage of the word shews to be contained in the passage. 

34 PSALM, XCI. 5, 6. 

35 BocuartT, Hierozoicon, P. 11. L. vi. c. 1x. p. 829. ed. Lips. 1796. 
Compare Van Date de Orig. et Prog. Idol. Diss. 1. cap. vi. p. 131. On 
the absurd Rabbinical traditions concerning demons, and especially on the lady 
Lilith, the reader may also consult ALLEN, Modern Judaism, pp. 162—168. 
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of Koenigsberg, that vestiges of the same superstition 
are found in Sanskrit literature®. 

This belief, that a dead body delights in the blood 
of a human victim, is likewise met with in ancient Greek 
authors. The phantasm of Achilles is represented, by 
Euripides, as shewing itself, in golden armour, on his 
tomb*, and as appeased by the sacrifice of a young virgin, 


36 T will not attempt to abridge Mr V. BouLEn’s learned and interest- 
ing account: “In India are found many demoniacal beings, which may be 


compared with vampires: among them are Vetalds (TaATAY: evil 


spirits which dwell in dead bodies, and are also called nightwanderers, flesh- 
eaters, blood-drinkers, and, by an euphemism, the pure people (punyajanas), 
somewhat as the Eumenides were in this way propitiated. Farther, to say 


nothing of the Rakshasas COCK KS) ) or the Pisachas (FANTAT), 
a 


literally flesh-eaters, who dwell in the deserts, which word Sir W1LLIAmM 
JonEs (Laws of Menu, 1. 37.) translates by blood-thirsty savages, but 
DELONGCHAMPS actually by Vampires. Among the Hebrews the Lilith, 
m5, Isaran, xxxIv. 14. is first to be observed, a female night-spectre, 
which prostitutes herself to men, and destroys children, resembling the Lamia 
and Strix, which pursue little boys: and, ‘carpere dicuntur lactentia viscera 
rostris, et plenum poto sanguine guttur habent.’ (Ovip, Fast. v1. 136.) But 
the Aluka (of PROVERBS, xxx. 15.) comes still nearer as a bloodsucking 


insatiable monster: the name is derived from pby ( ale in Arabic) and the 
Kamius explains the same word &34\.«)| actually by algiul, Joell, the well- 


known demon of the desert of the Arabian popular stories, which devours 


men, ws Js lard. The notices of vampirism which I find in 


Horsv’s Zauberbibliothek are of little importance. A case of vampirism, 
which occurred at Madvegya in Servia, in 1725, became the subject of a 
judicial investigation, and gave rise to many different publications within 
the next few years. Among others were Strock11 Dissert. Physica de cada- 
veribus sanguisugis, Jena 1732. Zopr, de Vampiris Serviensibus, Halae 
1733. Pout, de hominibus post mortem sanguisugis, Lips. 1742. According 
to Horst there is nothing new in any of them. In the popular songs of 
Servia, I have only found one passage, which was in my mind during our 
conversation on this subject: it is in a song, called the Vampire-bride, in 
the little work La Guzua (from which KEIGHTLEY, Fairy Mythology, 
Vol. 11. pp. 322—4. quotes, ‘the fine Illyrian ballad of Lord Mercury”’) 
founded on an event which happened in 1816: but the original is wanting, 
and one cannot well trust that Guzla. The Servian name of vampire is 
Wukodlak, in Bohemian Wlkodlak, that is wolf-hairy; so that at first it 
must have been considered as a mere incubus.” 
37 KuRIPIDES, Hee. 109. 
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whose blood he drank*. Oedipus also, in Sophocles, 
when foretelling a defeat, which the Thebans were to 
sustain near his tomb, exclaims, that his cold dead body 
will drink their warm blood*®. Human victims are 
offered at the funeral pyre of Patroclus, in the Iliad”; 
and although they are not sacrificed in the Odyssey, 
yet the blood of the slaughtered sheep is eagerly lapped 
up by the shades whom Odysseus consults‘. A sheep 
used also to be sacrificed at the tombs of mortals, and 


its blood was supposed to be an offering acceptable to 
the dead body”. 


38 FURIPIDES, Hec. 533. 
AéEat yoas mor Tasde KynAnTHpious 
vekpa@v aywyovs’ éhGé 0 wes mins wedav 
Kops akpatpves ais’ 0 cor Owootpucla. 
39 SOPHOCLES, Oed. Col. 621. 
"Ly obpds eVdwy Kal KEeKpupmevos véKuS 
Wuxpds tot aitav Yepuov aipa tietat. 
40 On the human victims sacrificed by many nations of antiquity, see 
above, Vol. 1. p. 133. 41 OpyssEY, xI. 45. 48. 95. 96. 153. &c. 
42 EurripPipEs, El. 513. 
Ilupas & éx avtis oly pedayXimoyv ToKw 
spaytov ésetdov, aipa T ov madar xvbév. 
Alcest. 860. Gavatov dudra&w" kai viv cipyoew doKxw 
tivovta TimBouv TANCloY TooTpaypaTwv. 


and v. 866. 





Kal py hoAn 
Toeos aiwatnpov jéNavov. 

All these passages of the tragic writers seem to have escaped from the 
memory of Bishop BLOMFIELD while he wrote his note on petAcKTHptos 5 
(Gloss. in Aeschyl. Pers. 616.) as well as when he was reviewing Mr Elms- 
ley’s edition of the Heraclidae : (QUARTERLY REVIEW, July, 1813. Vol. 1x. 
p- 365.) “ The only libations to the dead mentioned by Greek authors, con- 
sisted of wine, milk, honey, and water. We think therefore that for uij@’ aip’ 
édons should be read x7) pevp’ éaons.”” What is, perhaps, still more remark- 
able, a recent editor of the Alcestis quotes, with approbation, Dr Blomfield’s 
account of these bloodless offerings, on the very passage where the rpocpay- 
patra are mentioned: see Monx, Alc. p. 96. There was even a peculiar 
word, évayi¢e.v, appropriated to denote the sacrifice of such tpocpaypata 
to men below: see VALCKENAER, on Schol. Eurip. Phoeniss. 281. (p. 645.) 
RuHNKEN, on Tim. Lex. Platon. p. 101. BortssonapE, on Philostrat. 
Heroic. p. 518. and Korntrus, on Gregorius, de dialect. Ion. §. 109. Accord- 
ing to the superstition of the Arabs, the Saint Harun (Aaron) is thus pro- 
pitiated at the present day: see BURCKHARDT, Syria and the Holy Land, 
pp. 419. 430. Similar offerings are also made to Moses, near the suminit of 
Djebel Misa: BurckuarnyT, 1. c. p. 566. 
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The imaginary beings of many ancient legends re- 
semble still more closely than the phantom of Achilles, 
the vampire of the present day. At Corinth, Medea’s 
children are said, after their death, to have been in the 
habit of destroying infants“; and only ceased from thus 
infesting the city, when the Corinthians complied with the 
injunctions of an oracle, by establishing yearly sacrifices 
in their honour, and by erecting a statue, in the shape 
of a hideous woman, over their tomb“. 

According to a story related in the life of Apollonius 
of Tyana, the long intercourse which took place between 
a female spectre and the Corinthian Menippus, was a 
mere prelude to the feast of flesh and blood, in which 
she meant to revel after their marriage”. 

Strabo**, Pausanias*? and other authors‘, record a 
legend, the scene of which is laid at Temesa in Italy, and 
which furnishes another example of ancient vampirism. 
The “demon” of one of Odysseus’s companions, who 
had been stoned to death at Temesa, was believed to 
infest the place, and equally to attack persons of every 
age’, At length the people prepared to abandon their 
native land, in order to escape from the calamities 


43 PAUSANIAS, Il. p. 118. Ta cvéxva Kopwiiwy ta vymwia bm’ abtav 
épbecipero. 

44 Pausanias, l. c. and C. O. MUELLER’s Aeschylos Eumeniden, 
p- 141. 

45 PurtosTRATUS, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, tv. 25. p. 165. ‘H 
Xenor} viudyn pia tov "Eurovowy éoriv, as Aauias te kai Moppodukias 
ot qmoAXol ajyouvtar’ épwor 0 avtar odK appodiciwy pév, capKwv O€ Kat 
madicta avOowmeiwy ép@ow. The story ends by the spectre’s confession 
to Apollonius, p. 166. ’Euaovod te civar, én, Kal waivery nOovats Tov 
Méviaqov és Bpwow Tov cwmaTos’ Ta Yap Kaka TwWY TwWUAaTwY Kal Vea 
citetcbar évourtev, éerdn akpaipves a’tots TO aiwa. Since the passage 
in the text was written, I have found that the story has been already told 
to the English reader, by Mr Gopwrn, Lives of the Necromancers, pp. 159— 
160. 

46 STRABO, VI. p. 259. 47 PAUSANIAS, VI. p. 467. 

48 Arian, V.H. vir. 18. and Surpas, under Ev@upos. 

49 PausANIAS, L. c. Tov xataXevobévtos O€ advOpwrov tov daipova 
ovdéva aviévat Kaipov atoKtelvovTa TE Opoiws To’s év TH Teuéon, Kai 


? , ? 1 Ee € , 
émecepxXomevov emi Tacav NAtKiav. 
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which thus befel them; but were told, by the Pythian 
oracle, that the demon might be propitiated. With 
this object they were to build a temple, and to offer ‘‘to 
the hero,” once a year, the most beautiful virgin of 
their city. The temple was accordingly raised; access 
to its sacred inclosure was prohibited to all except the 
priests”; and, thus, it is easy to imagine at what shrine 
the young and beautiful maiden was annually sacrificed. 
As soon as a human champion, Euthymus, presented 
himself on behalf of one of these victims, of lust on the 
one side and of credulity on the other, the supposed 
demon fled out of the country”. 

A story, similar to the last in some of its features, 
is told of a female monster, Sybaris, whose abode was 
in a cavern on the south side of Mount Parnassus”. 
Eurybatus destroyed the Lamia, and saved Alcyoneus, 
her destined victim, from his fate. 

According to a local superstition of the Lesbians, 
the unquiet ghost of the virgin Gello used to haunt 
their island, and was supposed to cause the deaths of 
young children™. 

We can hardly compare with the vampires of Pau- 
sanias and Philostratus, other empusas or spectres, which 


50 AELIAN, l. c. Tod iepdv avitov, dwep aBatov iv tots moAQXots. 
Mrnucius FEurx, Octav. xxiv. p. 225. ed. 1672. Quaedam fana semel 
anno adire permittunt: quaedam in totum nefas videre. Many examples, 
of both classes, are mentioned by Prof. LoBEcK, Aglaoph. p. 279. The 
penalty of entering an &Batov iepdov was death: ERATOSTHENES, Catast. 1. 

51 That the priest acted the demon’s part was seen by Perizonius: ‘‘ego 
tamen illum, cum quo pugnavit Euthymus, validum fuisse sacerdotem 
auguror potius, quam daemonem.” An engraving of this ‘evil genius that 
infested Temesa,”’ is given by BEAuMoNT, in his Treatise of Spirits, 
and the story is told at p. 18. of the same work. (ed. Lond. 1705.) The 
engraving and legend are also found in the less common work of CarTaR1, 
Le Immagini degli Dei degli Antichi, and in his French translator, Du 
VERDIER, Les Images des Dieux des Anciens, p. 531. foll. ed. Lyon. 
1581. 

52 ANTONINUS LIBERALIS, ¢€. VIII. Onpiov péya Kat UTeppues, Kai 
avtTo Aauiav, oi 0€ LVBapiy wvdmuaov. 

53 ZENOBIUS, and HEsycuius: Meurstius, Lectiones Atticae, 111. 17. 
and ALMELOVEEN, Amoenitates, p. 154. 
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were objects of terror in many different places; but of 
whose blood-sucking, flesh-eating or life-destroying pro- 
pensities nothing is recorded™. Thus the ill-fated Io is 
represented, in the Prometheus of Aeschylus, as pursued 
by the spectral form of the earth-born Argus”, 


Who, e’en when dead, remains not in his grave”. 


This phantasm is described as solely discerned by the 
heated imagination of Io; just as our Shakspeare, in 
one of the scenes of Hamlet, makes the ghost of the 
murdered king visible only to his son”. The ghost of 
Actaeon used thus also to terrify the Orchomenians® : 
and we know that the unquiet spectre of Atymnos, the 
brother of Europa, was believed to haunt the scene of 
his sister’s dishonour, and to appear in the dim twilight, 
or through the shades of night, to the inhabitants of 
Gortyna”™. 

We also find traces of a principle similar to that in 
which the modern superstition had its rise, in Plato: 
he speaks, in the Phaedo, of certain obscure phantasms 
belonging to impure souls, which had been unable wholly 
to free themselves from their fleshly prison-house, and 
which haunted tombs. Plato, however, assigns no such 


°4 See TzZETZEs, on Lycophron, 1030. Conon, c. xxvi. and LOBEcK, 
Aglaophamus, p. 302. 
55 ArESCHYLUS, Prom. 567. 
Xpiet Tis ab we Tav Tddaivav oloTpos, 
elowdov “Apyou ynyevous. 
56 AESCHYLUS, l.c. 571. 
“Ov ov6é kaTOavovTa yata Kevber. 
57 When the king’s ghost is visible it may be compared with the eidwAov 
of Darius, in the Persae, as has been long since observed. 
58 PAUSANIAS, Ix. p. 787. 
°° SOLINUS, c. x1. Idem Gortynii et Atymnum colunt, Europae fratrem : 
ita enim memorant. Videtur hic, et occurrit, sed die jam vesperato augustiori 
se facie visendum offerens. The dim hour of twilight was naturally that 
When angel forms athwart the solemn dusk 
Tremendous swept, or seem’d to sweep along ; 
And voices more than human, through the void 
Deep-sounding, seiz’d th’ enthusiastic ear. 


On Atymnos see WELCKER, Ueber eine Kretische Kolonie in Theben, p. 8. 
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blood-sucking propensities to these phantasms, as are 
attributed to the modern Vampire”. 

It is impossible to leave the subject without re- 
gretting our loss of the works of Damascius, among 
which there was one book ‘‘respecting the souls which 
appear after death.” His writings seem, by the admission 
of the Patriarch Photius, to have possessed considerable 
literary merit, and would doubtless have made a great 
addition to what is known of the demonology of the 
ancients®. 

An unpublished work of Michael Psellus, “on the 
opinions of the Greeks respecting demons,” will probably 
soon be presented to the Republic of Letters by Mr 
Hase™. 

In the previous volume® I have endeavoured to 
trace some modern superstitions to their origin, the 
belief in 

Those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood and under ground, 


Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet, or with element. 


Other supernatural beings, besides the Holy Virgins 
and the Vampires, of whom I have heard in Crete, are 
the Nereidhes™: they are said to shew themselves to 
very few persons, although they constantly frequent the 
mountains, caves near the sea-shore, and other desert 


60 PLato, Phaed. §. 69. p. 81. Tept ta pvypata te kai tTo’s tTadous 
KuAwwooupéevyn, Tept a On Kal WpOyn atta Wuyev cKoToELOn pacuaTa, oia 
TWapeXovTa ai ToravTar Wuyal eidwra, ai py KaVap@s atroAvletoa, a\a 
Tov opatov petéxovoa:. The same notion was prevalent among the Jews: 
see LigntTFooT, on Joun, x1. 39. ELSNER, Obs. Sacr. p. 47. (compare 
MatTrueEw, vill. 28. Mark, v. 1. LUKE, vitt. 26.) 

61 On Damascius and his writings, see PHorrus, Biblioth. cod. 130. 
We might perhaps have found more details, respecting the prototype of the 
moder Katakhands, in the work, Ilepi tav pera Oavatov émipaivoudvwy 
Wuxav TapaddEwy Oinynuatwv Kepddara Ey’. 

62 Hase, on Leo Diaconus, Lib. vi. p. 464. ‘* Michaelis Pselli libellus 
Graece nondum editus de opinionibus Graec. circa daemones, (quem yolu- 
mini proximo historiae eiusdem Pselli fortasse subiiciam. )”’ 

63 Vol. 1. pp. 89—93. 64 Nepnices. 
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spots: they are of the female sex, are very beautiful, 
and always pass their nights in dancing”. 

Thus it appears that the Nereid nymphs of anti- 
quity®® have preserved their sex, and personal beauty, 
and even their ancient attachment to the dance”, along 
with their watery habitations in dripping caverns near 
the sea. The title of an unpublished treatise, contained 
among the manuscripts of the Vienna Library is, ‘‘con- 
cerning the nymphs whom the common people call 
Nereids®.” Another epithet, ‘the beautiful ladies,” 


65 A modern traveller in Crete when at Goniés, on the north-eastern 
slopes of Mount Ida, seems, although wholly ignorant of the language of 
the island, to have found some slight traces of this belief: see SIEBER, 
Reise, Vol. 1. p. 432. 

°6 'To whom a sacred inclosure was dedicated, near Cardamyle in Laconia: 
PAUSANIAS, 111. p. 278. and who were represented on several works of 
ancient sculpture: Pausantias, 1. p. 112. and v. p. 426. and are also 
frequently found on coins and gems, MUELLER, Handbuch der Archaeologie, 
402. 3. (p. 615. 2d. ed.) 

6&7 KuRIPIDES, Ion, v. 1081. 

Kal wevrijkovta Kopat 

Nypéos, ai kata wovTov 

aEVVaWY TE TOTAaMLMDY 

divas Yopevopevat — 
Compare Iphig. Taur. 427. Iphig. Aul. 1057. and AEscuytuus, in the Scholia 
on Aristophanes, Acharn. 848. Their number varied: see PLato, Critias, 
Tom. 111. p. 116. e. and other passages indicated by MusGrave, on Soph. 
Oed. C. 718, 9. It is hardly worth while to stop to consider, in this place, 
whether the daughters of Nereus ought to be distinguished from the sea- 
goddesses the Nereids: see EusTatTutius, p. 1954, 5. AmmMmontus, p. 97. 
and Valcken. Animady. p. 161. It is deserving of notice that the proper 
form of the name, Nypeides, does not occur in any of the passages where 
they are mentioned by Attic writers: see F. ELLENDT, Lex. Sophocl. Vol. 11. 
p. 160. 

68 NESSEL, Catalog. Biblioth. Vindob. P. v. p.168. L.N.A’. The work 
is by Joannes Magister Canabutius, and is entitled Ilepi Nuugav, tives ict, 
Kal Toca Yyévn Tov’TwY éEioi, Kal OTL yévyn Oaltmovwy eEiciv, & KaNovoLr 
BapBapifovres Nepayidas, quae vulgo vocantur Nepaides: the y may be 
inserted or not, as in many other modern Greek words, and makes hardly 
any perceptible difference in the sound. Thus zavayia has given way to 
qavata, in the text of Hesychius: see MrInEKE Quaest. Scen. 11. 39. 
WELCKER, Sylloge Epigramm. Graec. p. 121. and thus also we have k\aier 
and ki\aiyer &c. &c. and the common word «yros has nearly the same sound 
as dios. This title is quoted by Professor LoBEck, Aglaoph. p. 1204. 
Koray, ATAKTA, Tom. It. p. 257. says, Nepades, Qeai Oardoora, Tas 


€ , 
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bestowed on these creatures of popular superstition”, 
reminds us of the Eumenides of the ancients, and of 
other euphemisms used to propitiate the imaginary 
beings of our own fairy mythology. 

The lofty mountains are the favourite haunt of the 
Nereids at the present day. Even among the ancients 
the same transfer of Water-Nymphs to the mountains 
was common. The huntress and mountain-goddess 
Artemis is attended, as we have seen, by Cretan River- 
Nymphs”; and Cyrene, in Virgil, invokes at once 


Oceanumque patrem rerum, Nymphasque sorores, 
Centum quae silvas, centum quae flumina servant. 


These modern Nereids bear a closer resemblance to 
the fairies of Old England, than any other supernatural 
beings, of whom I have heard in the East. Our fairies 
principally inhabit mountains and caverns, and their chief 
nightly pastime is dancing”. 

The main intercourse of ‘‘the beautiful ladies” with 
mankind, is when they change one of their young 
Nereids” for the child of a woman, who has just become 
a mother. Their offspring, so left in exchange, is said 
never to live. ‘The conduct of the Cretan Nereid re- 


oTrolas TWisTevEeL AKOMN O OXAOS, Xwpls Ouws va yvwpity Kaa Tov KaToL- 
xkouv: the Cretans, however, think they know this full well, and told me, 
as I have mentioned in the text. 

6° Koray, ATAKTA. Tom. 4. p. 211. T[u@avov oti eivat kat’ evon- 
fLopmov, ws Kal al Nypnides, ‘EAA. dvopafovtar Koiwwas, dye povov Nepaides 
(Néréides), d\A\a kat Kadai dpxdvtissa (belles dames). 

70 Above, Vol. 1. p. 266. and SPANHEIM, on Callimachus, Hymn to 
Artemis, v.13. HEyYNE, on Virgil, Georg. Iv. v. 343. 

1 KEIGHTLEY, Fairy Mythology, Vol. 11. Chapter on Great Britain, 
p- 104. Croker, Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland, 
Part 111. p. 90. ‘* Wherever the fairies hold a feast, they are accompanied 
by music: nor is it wanting in their large and festive processions: in this the 
traditions of all nations are unanimous.’’ The same abode in the mountains, 
and fondness for dance and song, also characterize the Servian Vila: and all 
the mountain and water spirits of the popular belief of Northern Europe, 
equally delight in music and dancing: see J. Gr1mM, Deutsche Mythologie, 
pp. 264. and 278. 


72"Kva Nepaidake. 
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sembles, in this point also, the general practice of our 
fairy ®, 
When larks ‘gin sing 
Away we fling, 
And babes new born steal as we go, 
And elfe in bed 
We leave instead, 
And wend us laughing: Ho! Ho! Ho!”. 


I, however, find no trace, in Crete, of the belief in the 
diminutive stature of the Nereids, a peculiarity of our 
English fairies, which they have been supposed to have 
derived, with some of their unamiable qualities, from the 
Gothic elves”. 

The following Sfakian story“ also has a resemblance 
to the legends of our northern mythology, with its 


Fairy elves, 
Whose midnight revels by a forest side, 
Or fountain, some belated peasant sees, 
Or dreams he sees, while over head the Moon 
Sits arbitress—they on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund music charm his ear”, 


‘Two men went, on a fine moonlight night, up the 
lofty mountains, intending to hunt the agrimia. They 
heard a great tumult, and at first supposed it to be 
caused by people coming to obtain snow, to take into 
the city: but, as they drew nearer, they heard the 


73 Scott, On the Fairies of popular superstition, in Vol. 11. p. 167. foll. 
of the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border: CrokrEr’s Researches in the 
South of Ireland, Chapter v.: and Croker, Fairy Legends and Traditions, 
Vol. 1. pp. 77—80. The belief is alluded to in SHakspEaRE, Henry IV. 
Part 1. Act 1. Sc. 1. and SPENSER, Faerie Queene, 1. 10. 35. See BRAND’S 
Popular Antiquities, Vol.11. p. 8. foll. 

74 See also Drayton, Nymphidia, Stanza x. The same opinion was 
entertained of an evil spirit as early as the time of MicuaELt PsELuus: 
see his work de operat. daem. p. 78. (and Warton, on Milton’s L’ Allegro.) 

75 Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, Vol. 11. p. 178. No notice 
of this diminutive stature is found in Chaucer’s account of them: see 
KEIGHTLEY, Fairy Mythology, Vol. 11. p. 121. 

7® I wrote down the story in the very words of my Sfakian informant, as it 
is given in Note C, at the end of the Chapter. The text contains a condensed 
translation of it. 77 MrutTon, Paradise Lost, 1. 781. 
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sound of musical instruments and varied sports. The 
men soon discovered that these were not mortals, but 
an assemblage of demoniacal beings”: all of whom were 
clothed in varied garments, and rode on horses, some 
of which were white, and others of different colours. 
It appeared that there were “both men and women, on 
foot and on horseback, a multitude of people: and the 
men were white as doves, and the women beautiful as 
the sunbeams:” it was also evident that they were 
carrying something like a bier. ‘The mountaineers de- 
termined to shoot at the aerial host, as they passed on 
singing, 

We go, we go, to fetch the lady-bride 

From the steep rock, a solitary nymph. 


As soon as the shot was fired, those who were last in 
the procession exclaimed, ‘'They’ve murdered our bride- 
groom—they’ve murdered our bridegroom: and, as 
they made this exclamation, they wept, and shrieked, 
and fled.” 

Some passages in an account of the fairy fowks rade, 
shew an identity, both of fact and phrase, so curious as 
to make it well worth while to compare the whole story 
of the Cretan mountaineers, with that of an old woman 
of Nithsdale, as given in Mr Keightley’s work”. 

As the idea that the unearthly beings were mere 
mortals, going to fetch snow, struck the Sfakians, so 
the Scot at first thought that ‘it was drunken fowk 
riding to the fair in the forenight.” As the Sfakians 
had never before heard such sounds, so a young North- 
Briton when out, on a love affair, heard most delicious 
music, far surpassing the utterance of any mortal, ‘and 
advancing to the spot whence the sound appeared to 
proceed, suddenly found himself the spectator of a fairy- 
banquet”°.” 


78 The words were daipovixd cuvedpiov. 
79 KEIGHTLEY, Fairy Mythology, Vol. 11. p. 166. 
80 See KEIGHTLEY, 1. c. p. 162. 
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My hostess here, at Andpolis, was once traversing 
the mountains, accompanied by one of her daughters, 
and, when about three miles from the village of Muri, 
they heard sounds as of voices singing”, but it was 
impossible to distinguish what were the words uttered™. 
The demon, for such she supposed the unseen object 
of her alarm to be, then began to throw stones, which 
fell both before and behind them. Although she saw 
him not, yet she immediately pronounced aloud some 
holy texts, which are a never failing charm against any 
common demon**. When she found that the evil spirit 
continued to sing, and to cast stones at them, she 
knew that it must be a Katakhands; and, therefore, 
crossing herself, and calling on the Holy Mother of 
God, she immediately repeated: *‘ In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God.” This sentence she pronounced thrice, but 
it was all in vain: the Katakhands kept rolling down 
the stones® as before. She next repeated a part of 
the Greek ritual*®, which produced no better effect: the 
Katakhanas continued to persecute and terrify her. At 
length, on seeing two women, as she approached the 
village, she summoned courage enough to address him 
in a bolder strain*’, and, on her doing so, he ceased to 
molest her. 

An ancient Cretan, under the same circumstances, 
would probably have called on as many names as were 
invoked by the old lady. Instead of the Panaghia, the 
Logos, and the Angels, he would have used the cele- 
brated Ephesian words*, or the names of the Idaean 


81 "Qoav tpayoudr. %"Onws dév éxalapioby ti cimev. 3 Aaipuovas. 
? = a € 1 , S> 
84°Ev apxn iv 0 pdyos, Kai 6 poyos nv mpos Tov Dedv, Kal Oeds jv 
iy Ce: ct , 
0 poyos. 85 "Eppynkter TQ wéT pats. 


86 She said it from the 7jyxos of the Panaghia, and began thus: "AyyeXos 
TpwrostaTns ovpavov, &KC. 

87 Her words were, ’E&eA0é, dvaBoArc, aro mas, Otati Oa cov Bappw Tro 
paBot ov eis TO KwAO cov: as soon as she said this, éyeve adavTos. 

88 EUSTATHIUS, on the Odyss. p. 1864, 14. "Edéo.a ypaupmata, érwoai 
TWES, Pac, éxetva jyoav. See CLEMENS ALEX. Strom. v. p. 568. and 
Potter’s note, HEsYcHIUS, in v. ’E@éo.a ypaumata: WETSTEIN, on 

Acts 
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Dactyls, who were regarded as beings of a higher order, 
and powerful enough to avert, whenever they were in- 
voked, any impending calamity from the race of men”. 

Similar malevolent demons, which used to molest 
men, and still more women, even in the daytime, existed 
in the superstition of ancient times. A Jewess, if well 
read in the Septuagint version of her Scriptures, would 
probably have taken the supposed supernatural being 
for ‘the mid-day demon,” which is spoken of in the 
Psalms”: and a heathen ancestress of my hostess would 
have believed the persecuting phantasm to have been 
sent by Dictynna or Artemis”’. 

The author of a book commonly attributed to Hip- 
pocrates”’, treats the belief in similar visions of hostile 
demons as a disease. He says, that such imaginary 
phantasms, supposed to be seen not only by night but 
by day, had caused many persons, especially women, to 
hang themselves; and subjoins, that on recovery from 
such a disorder, it was usual for the women to make 
expensive offerings to Artemis, at the instigation of the 
priests, who, as usual, profited by their credulity”. 


Acts, x1x. 19. MEINEKE, on Menander, p. 132. and, most of all, Wy TTEN- 
BACH, on Plutarch, Tom. vr. Pars 1. p. 605. and LoBEcK, Aglaophamus, 
pp. 1163. and 1330—1333. 

89 PLuTARCH, de Sent. Profect. in Virtut. p. 85. 3. (p. 316. Reisk.) Oi 
pev yap éxpeuabynkdtes ta Tov "Idaiwy dvopata Aaxtihwy ypwvTar mpds 
tTovs PoBous adtois ws adeEikdkois, aTpéua KaTah€yovtes EKaoTOV. 

99 PsauMs, xc1.6. Ov poByOijon—amwo mpadypmatos SvaTropevopévou év 
okérer, a7S|cupTTapatos Kal Oatpoviov peanuBprvov. See LECLERC, 
Ars Critica, P. 1. c. 1. p. 52. foll. 

91 See LopEcK, Aglaophamus, p. 1092. who cites the Acta Symphoriani 
Ruinart. Act. Mart. p. 70. “ Dianam daemonium esse meridianum sanctorum 
industria investigavit, quae per compita currens, et silvarum secreta per- 
lustrans, hominum mentibus zizaniae tribulos disseminat.”’ 

92 See KuEuN, Hist. Literar. Hippocrat. p. cxxxIv. 20. 

93 Hippocrates, de Morb. Virg. p. 357. or Tom. 11. p. 526. ed Kuehn. 
Ilept tov depdtwv oxdca poBevytar of avOpwro. icxupws, wste Tapa- 
povéev kai OphHv doxéetv daiwovas Tivas ed’ EwvTwY OuspEveas, 
oxéte pev vuKrds, dkoOTE O€ Huépns—ETELTA AMO THS ToLlav’THs OYfLos 
ToAXol ijn adanyxovicOncav, whéoves Oé yuvatkes 7) avdpes. Again, p. 528. 
Ppovnadons d¢ THs dvOpwarov, TH ‘ApTéutdr ai yuvatkes adda Te TOA, 
a@\X\a On Kal Ta TodvTENcTaTAa THY iwatiwy Kablepovet THY yuvatKeiwn, 


KeNevovTwvV 
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Since the mid-day demon has thus brought us back 
to the Katakhanas, I will notice one other class of actions 
sometimes performed by that fearful being, and which 
are of a very different character from those already de- 
scribed. When he visits a wife, in the absence of her 
husband, she usually survives the interview”. Thus, 
as in other ages and countries, a mortal lover has at 
times been converted into a god”, an angel”, or a 
saint; so, in Crete, he has, doubtless not unfrequently, 
been believed to be a vampire. 

During the long war between the Christians and 
Mohammedans of the island it became a matter of asto- 
nishment, that ravages caused by vampires were no 


KehevovTwY TaY wavTewv, éLaTaTewmevar. With this mention of Diana, 
Professor LoBECK, 1. c. compares the words of Horace, A. P. 453. 

4 "Evas Katayxavas éyipise eis tyv ’Avwmodt, kai éwrakwve TC) 
av0pwrrous, Kat éydotpwoe Kai piav yuvaika. ‘O dvdpas TQy etxe Aeimen 
kal émnyev vas KaTaxXavas, Kai a’Tn Yappwrvras dTws eivat 6 avdpas TEHR— 
Kal, TO Tovpvd, Oéy nutroper* Kal ndOe Kai 6 advdpas TG, Kai Néyer TH, 
“ri éxers;” Kal n yuvatka Neyer “‘aokyy wWpav pe éwaKwoeEs TO Bodou, 
Kal dev éutrop@*” Kal 6 dvdpas Aéyer, “éyw Oey HAOa.” Kai wadtw x 
yuvaika cite, “edd wsa dév Oes éov, Tove 0 Kataxavas,” an explana- 
tion with which the husband was fully satisfied.—vorepwa tov éEcywoact, 
Kat é£opkicav. Tove Kal émemay Tov eis Tv Lavtopivyv. With the per- 
formance of this Katakhands the exploit of Boccaccio’s pallafreniere 
(Decamerone, Giornata 111. Novella 11.) deserves to be compared. Of the 
truth of the Sfakian story, and that the individual was a genuine Katakhands, 
both my host and his wife were fully satisfied: compare WIERUS, de Praes- 
tigiis Daemonum, Basil, 1564. Lib. 11. c. 39. and other parts. The title of 
c. 39. is “Incubi illusionem infestare quandoque probas etiam matronas, 
cum ridiculo exemplo adulterini congressus daemoniaci.”’ 

9 See BaYLE, Dictionnaire Philosophique, v. Scamandre; Woop, Essay 
on the original genius of Homer, p. 2. Gipson, end of c. xxvilI. JOSE- 
pHus, A.J. xvitt. 3, 4. p. 799. Paulina sleeps, kai 6 Movvdos, mpoexéxpuTto 
yap THE, OVX HuapTavey OmiAL@y THY Teds abTHY' TavvixLov TE a’TH 
duexovycato, UwetAngduta Ceov civar. Kai—mpvi ws Tov avopa édOovaa, 
TH éripaveray éxdunyettat Tov ‘AvotBtdos, just as the Sfakian lady told her 
husband of the Katakhands. 

96 I need hardly name Boccaccio as an ample authority for this assertion. 
Weare even told by grave Roman Catholics, to use the words of an English 
bishop, “that ‘once Christ came, in company with St Dominic, to visit Teresa: 
Christ soon withdrew, and bade her recreate herself with his friend Dominic, 
who stayed with her two hours.’ Such is the language and effect of spiritwad 
Jove among the Popish fanatics.” Dr LavineTon, (Bishop of Exeter,} 
The Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists compared, Vol. 1. p. 54. 3d. ed. 
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longer spoken of. How can it be when the number of 
deaths is so great, that none of those who die become 
Katakhanadhes? The answer given was, ‘“‘No one ever 
becomes a Katakhanas®”, if he dies in time of war”! 

Another superstitious belief, universally prevalent in 
the island, is, that if a Papd4s excommunicates, or even 
utters an imprecation against, any one”, the man falls 
ill, and can only be restored to health by going to the 
very Papas who has caused his suffering, or to a bishop, 
to obtain the removal of the ban. If a Therisicte, 
Lakiote, or Sfakian, has a head-ache, fever, or rheuma- 
tism, it is at once the excommunication of a Papas which 
has done it’. 

Thus the clergy, availing themselves, to the fullest 
possible extent, of the ignorance and credulity of the 
people, have extended the bounds of their long recog- 
nized dominion over the soul, even to the body: and, 
more than this, not content with the power of rendering 
any one a restless vampire after death, they convince 
their flocks that the enjoyment even of bodily health, 
during life-time, wholly depends on the will of their 
spiritual rulers and guides! 

The influence which such a popular superstition be- 
stows on the clergy is sufficiently obvious: and the 
sincerity of the belief of these rude mountaineers, in 
the power of their priests over the body as well as the 
soul, has at times led to disagreeable, and, more than 
once, even to fatal results. 


97 Aéev KaTaxavevoun. 

9 I was told that his calling a man Oeoxatapatos would suffice to produce 
results similar to those of the regular edopicpos. 

9° This superstition was equally general in the sixteenth century. The 
Proveditor Foscarini, (in his Relatione, &c. foll. 115. date 1576.) says that 
the Cretans ‘‘alli loro papati portano grandissimo rispetto et riverentia, 
massime li contadini et gente bassa, che temono pit la scomunica del Papa 
che non fanno tutto il male che potesse loro avenire: et se per accidente li 
occorre qualche disconzo, o di malattia o d’altro, quando possono dubitar di 
essere stati escomunicati, si riducono in disperatione, ne possono potersi mai 
liberar da quel male, se non sono dal medesimo Papé, con modi superstitiosi 
et quasi idolatri, rebenedetti.”’ 
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Some years ago a Greek of Keramia complained to 
the Pasha of Khania, that the Papas of his village had 
thus excommunicated or bewitched him; whereon the 
Pasha sent for the priest, threw him into prison, and 
only released him on his paying a fine of three hundred 
piastres. 

During the war, a native of Thériso was taken ill: 
it is an adopiouos, was the general cry: the Papas was 
reviled and threatened: still the man grew worse, and 
at last died. So firm was the belief of every one in 
the neighbourhood, that the ban had caused his death, 
that a few of his companions felt it a duty to avenge 
his fate, and immediately sought out and shot the poor 
Papas. 

A story, which also serves in a still more striking 
manner to exemplify the crimes caused by these super- 
stitious notions, is told of a bishop of some diocese in the 
Moréa, who was once robbed as he was passing through 
a part of the Maniate territory. When the deed had 
been performed, the mountaineers called to mind that 
the bishop would, in all probability, excommunicate 
them, as soon as he reached a place of safety. They 
saw no means of averting this dreadful calamity, except 
by the death of the unfortunate prelate, whom they 
therefore pursued, overtook and _ shot. 

Whether we sigh or smile at the narrative of such 
credulity and superstition, we must remember, that far 
greater atrocities were committed, as late as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, in our own country; where 
they were even invested with the sanction of acts of parlia- 
ment, and were uniformly approved by the clergy. In the 
age of Shakspeare, a pious bishop believed that he could 
see most evident and manifest marks of wickedness, of 
which the victims pined away even unto death: ‘Their 
colour fadeth,” says Jewel, in a sermon preached before 
Elizabeth, “their flesh rotteth; their speech is be- 
numbed; their senses bereft :” and, in the first year of 
her successor’s reign, an act of parliament was passed, 

PZ 
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which appointed “the pains of death” as the punish- 
ment of enchantments and witchcraft. Even Sir Paul 
Ricaut, when writing, near the end of the seventeenth 
century, of similar Greek superstitions, adds, that the 
instances mentioned were told “with as much variety 
as we do the tales of witches and enchantments, of which 
it is observed in conversation, that scarce one story is 
ended before another begins of like wonder'™.” 

In Great Britain it is undoubted that not only hun- 
dreds but thousands of unhappy victims, of both sexes, 
suffered a cruel death for this imaginary crime. Unfor- 
tunately for the interests of humanity, the clergy were 
not supposed, with us, to be in exclusive possession of 
the art of witchcraft, as they are now in Greece: and, 
since they generally shared in the superstition of the 
day, they contributed, in no slight degree, to increase 
the popular violence and cruelty. For the imaginary 
power which, if wielded, as it is in Greece, by those 
who are expressly set apart for the service of heaven, 
would have been regarded as derived from God, became, 
when in lay hands, a gift of the Devil: and the well- 
known text, “thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” 
was of course, considered, in that age, both as a proof 
of the reality of the crime, and an incitement to exter- 
minate all those whom the miserable wretches called 
witch-finders might accuse of having committed it'’. 
The royal demonologist, James, expressly lays down, 


100 Ricaut, The present State of the Greek Church, p. 278. 

'01 In Scotland, especially, the superstition of the clergy made them 
encourage the witch prosecutions, and approve of the invariable torture by 
which they were accompanied, and of the death by burning, in which they 
ordinarily ended: see Sir WaLTER ScorrT, Letters on Demonology and 
Witchcraft, Letter rx. p. 304. foll.: “‘ These venerable persons entertained, 
with good faith, the general erroneous belief respecting witchcraft, regarding 
it indeed as a crime which affected their own order more nearly than others in 
the state, since, especially called to the service of Heaven, they were pecu- 
liarly bound to oppose the incursions of Satan.’? Sir Walter Scott observes, 
at p. 317, that the English sectarians in Cromwell’s time beheld with horror 
and disgust “a practice so inconsistent with their own humane principles 
of universal toleration.” 
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that ‘‘never so diffamed persons may serue for sufficient 
witnesses and proofes in such trialls :” and, as late as 
the year 1664, Sir Matthew Hale told a jury, that since 
the Scripture left no doubt that there was such a thing 
as witchcraft, “the only question to be considered by 
them was, 1st, whether certain children were really be- 
witched, and 2d, whether the witchcraft was sufficiently 
brought home to the prisoners at the bar ;” two unfortu- 
nate women, who were found guilty by the jury, were 
sentenced by the judge’, and were duly hanged by the 


executioner. 


102 <¢In conclusion the judge and all the court were fully satisfied with 
the verdict, and thereupon gave judgement against the witches that they 
should be hanged. They were much urged to confess, but would not. That 
morning we departed for Cambridge, but no reprieve was granted: and they 
were executed on Monday the seventeenth of March following, but they 
confessed nothing.’’ A Tryali of Witches at the Assizes held at Bury 
St Edmond’s, for the County of Suffolk; on the tenth day of March, 1664, 
before Sir Matthew Hale, Kt. &c.’’ London, 1682. pp. 58-59. 

103 The last death in Scotland, for the same crime, was in the year 1722. 
Sir WattTER Scott, Demonology, Letter 1x. p. 338. The statute of 
James was not repealed till just a hundred years ago (in 1736). In France 
Louis XIV. had forbidden all judicial investigation into alleged cases of 
sorcery more than half a century earlier, and only eight years after Sir Matthew 
Hale had pronounced his sentence of death on a similar charge. See VoL- 
TAIRE, Siécle de Louis XIV. Ch. xxx1. Gopwtn, Lives of the Necro- 
mancers, p. 464. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 


TO 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


NOTE A. (p. 197.) 


rs - ° a 
EIS éva katpov madatov ord ywpid Kadixpati, THs éewapyxtas Spaxia, 
> ~ er = A A > U A eI “P n ? A q 
éBynkev evas Katayavas, kai dév éEevpace ti avOpwros irom, i amo Ti 
, = c Zs) 2 U U pI aaeN ? U UU 
pépos. Tovtos 0 Katayavas éxdpace maid kai advOpwarous peydpous 
a€ c QV > o V A td 2 ~ q Here rd AY? a a 
Toppovus, Kal éopjuvwke kal TO Ywpld éexetvo Kai appa qwoppa. Kai tov 
y im, 2 A er Ul > NY a AY Q Q 
eixact Qaupévoy eis Tov aytov Tewpytov, cis TO Kadtkpati, Kal kata Katpov 
~ o> 4 =~ 
éKelvov TOV GnuavTiKds avOpwimos, Kai Tov elyact Kayapav Kamomévny. 
” Res: a te fet la ,» > Nie) = QA 
Hove kai évas Bookds civtTEeKvos Tov pmepoTikos, kal €Booke Wa ékel, KovTA 
5) Q 2 Xr , ° Lyv4 Q ? s a A 2 co Q ow A) 
eis THy éxkAynoiav’ duws Tov étriace Bpoxyn, Kai éwHnye oTO pYijpa, va 
i) i) Q X la ? > a b] la A A = A A 
cxiac0y amd thy Booxn. Mer ait dtopaoise Ora va KoiunOn, Kai va 
a 2 oe) a , a} EA Ud A x , A U 
Ewmetvyyn éxet? Kat Byaver TA Aoppata Tov, Kal Ta DéTEL oTO TposkepaNrt 
le Q ~ > Vs Q , er Ny = s) 
TOV, oTavpoTa’ (Kal dia TovTO cixe Va TH O KdGpMoS, OTS Ola TOUTO EV 
> Q a XN co ¢ Coin \ , i > 4 
elye THY adevavy va Topicn 6 Katayavas’) Tv vinta, ettov, adtos, 
x Le , , 
omws 40éAnce va Topion TWadu, dia va TWayn va XYapaoy avOpwrovs, éyer 
~ =~ -~ \ 
tov Bockov: ‘ Sykwoe, civTeKve, aw avTov, émwerdn EXw Oovdta dia va 
ce > A 4 C3 > - 24 a N s , Ud \ OU 
Toptcow. Autos dév Tov amoxpilnke, pntEe oTHVY pia popay, pyjTe Tn dbw, 
MyTe TCH TpEts’ ToLoUTwWS éYvwWpLoeV a’TOS OTwS eiva Kal ab’Tos KaTaA- 
Xavynmévos, Kai civat avTos amov éxapmev éExetva Ta Kaka. Ata TovTO TOU 
e tr N , > , \ -~ = 66 Aé , 79 te 
wuidtnoev, TCH TécocEpars aTaVW, Kal TOU EiTrE év onKwVoMaL aT’ Edd, 
Orati PoBovpat, cbvTEeKve, rj pra va éxns dwo Kakov aigoa mpaypa Talo- 
P = s \\ — , U4 
pévo, Kat pe Teipasys, Kal PoBovpar’ Guws, oa Ores va onkwlo, wvwEE 
pou ‘mua TO avaBort cov,’ Smws dé&v pe TEepa ers, Kai ETOL THKWVOMAL.” 


Kai avros dév Tov TO édeye, Tapa TOU EAXeyey Gppa’ Guws oa OeVv TOV adivE 
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‘ = = © =~ , aa), ry \ ld Tar hire) ~ \ 
va onkw07, Tov éuvwEe ws Kabws "wou nee’ Kal onKwWvETAL aT EKEt, Kal 
, ‘ ” , ‘ ‘\ f > A A - oe \ 7 A 
Wéovel TA apwata Tov, kal Ta Byaver adwo TO pvjpa O€w. Kai aivtos, 

< = 2 , ‘ a > , ‘ = /, ev 
(o kataxavas,) émopice, Kai Tov éxalpeTLXTHKaGE, Kal Tov eye, “Opws 
sbvTeKve, mn miceys, appa Ka0ice eda, arov éxw SovALad Oia va Tayw, Kal 
? la it, A \ , ? eee / ‘ ? , \ 9) \ 
eis piav woav 0é va yupiows atov éxw Oyov va cov ’miAjow. Kai aitos 
TOV éxapTépnoe. 
Kai 0 Katayavas émnjyev ws déka pidta Spdpov, amov nTov éva avdpo- 
c 
yuvov evoytopévov, Kal Tovs éxdpace Kal yiaiper dtricw, Kai TOV eidev O 
4 , e i) > U A , ‘ EW ‘ l4 , ? ‘4 ? A 
oUYTEKVOS Tov aTroU éBacTa TO OKOTL, Kal 1TaVL TA XEpLa TOV OYpa ATO 
A ren A ~ -~ - ” = a c 
TO Gia, Kal éxet dtrov TO éBacTa TO épion~ev, ws Kalws atrov puca oO 
“4 ‘ <\ ~ 
Xaoamis Ova va meyadwoy TO oKoTL’ Kal Tov éer~ev OTrwWs 1)TOV WHnupmévony, 
iS -~ ~ 
ws Kabws Kai eis THY pwriav. Mert’ avta Tov cite, va kaliowpmey cbyTeKvE, 
‘ 
va paue’ Kal avtos éxapev Strws Epaye, Guws EtTpwye Enopdv Wopi, Kat 
amo éxeitvo Oéy éEpaye, ad6pa TO EBadtXNe oTov KIpdpov Tov.  AtatTavTos 
HAO ev iy ‘ ? , Q ~ ay id a9 , = 
n\Vev Wea STrws va avaywpnowot, Kal Tov ciTrey OTrws, ‘‘ DivTEeKve, TOUTO 
b) - > ‘ ‘\ A] Ua 4 \ 4 ? , ? ‘ U 
a7rov cides, Va KH TO MaPTUPONS, OLaTl Ta EikooL ou aviyxLa Eis TA Taldla 
\ ? ‘ ? , ‘ > , ” \ ? A iy4 A Ja 
Kai els Tov atraTov cov Oa eivar Kpenacpéva.” Kai aitos dpws dév éxace 
4 NW: ‘ CaN ? € ~ \ ? 2 , ? , 
Kalpov, Tapa eOwKkev THY Eldno eis Lepets, Kal eis émtNoitrous avOpwrous, 
Le , A € , , ? A e~ ‘ 2 , iv4 iy4 
Kal éwnyacay kal evpykacay Tov eis TO wynma, Kal éyvwpicacw Bpor STs 
28 > e \ \ , é = > , © ” 
autos elye Spa Ta Kaka Kapopéva’ OtaTavTos éualéWaow of avOpwiror 
, rl Ae \ A > “4 ? , \ 4 ? , e 4 td , , 
Evpa Toppa, Kai Tov éBdAacw amavw, Kal Tov éxaaow* Kai 0 cbyTEKVOS 
\ > ? A 4 A iy4 4 {2 5] , ry 
Tov Oev Tov eis TO EVYopoV, Kal OTaV TOV. pecoKalEemévos éTpdBare Kai 
> A ‘ ‘ , , ‘ > , € eo € ~ , ¢ , 
abtos Ova va Kaun Xdou, Kal éwéTakev 6 Katayavas ws Kabos piav povydda 
\ e 4 — ” ? A /, ‘ 2 90 c \ 9) > ‘ 
fe Gima, Kal TOV EOwKev eis TO TOOL TOV, Kai ENOONKEY WS Va HTOVE Eis THY 
, , 4 - ? , \ A 7] ‘ € , ‘ 
gpuwtidy Wnupévov’ cratavtos éxookwicact Kai Tov aBov, Kai ebpyKact TO 


uikps avuxaK. Tou Katayava adkayov, Kai TO éxaWav Kal éxetvo. 


NOTE B. 


LEo ALLATIUS, in his Essay de Quorundam Graecorum Opinationibus, 
devotes many pages (pp. 142-158) to this subject. I extract the following 


passages : 


P. 142. “ Et haec ferenda videntur, si unum excipias Burculacam ; alii 
Bulcolaccam, alii Buthrolacam vocant; quo sane in genus humanum nihil 
potest excogitari immanius aut perniciosius. Nomen est inditum a foeditate. 
Bovpxa limus est, non quilibet, sed qui jam putrescenti aqua maceratus, 
pessimam exhalat Mephitim, ut ita dicam. Acaxxos fossa, seu cavea, in qua 
similis limus fovetur. Est porro pessimi hominis, et facinorosi, saepeque 
etiam ab Antistite suo excommunicati cadaver, quod, non ut reliqua demor- 
tuorum corpora defossa dissolvuntur atque in pulverem abeunt, sed quasi ex 
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firmissima pelle constaret, per omnes sui partes intumescit, atque distenditur, 
ut vix flecti aliqua sui parte possit; sed cutis, tanquam tympanum, extensa, 
eundem, ac tympanum, si pulsatur, sonum edit; quare et tuumaviatos 
dicitur. Corpus, sic deformatum, Daemon ingreditur, et miseris mortalibus 
infortunium parit. Saepe enim sub eo cadavere e sepulchro egressus, et per 
urbem et alia loca habitata circumiens, et noctu potissimum, ad quam sibi 
libuerit aedem, confertur, pulsatisque foribus, aliquem ex accolis aedis voce 
sonora compellat. Si responderit, actum jam est de eo: altero enim die 
mortem obit. Si non responderit, salvus est. Hinc in ea insula cives omnes, 
si noctu ab aliquo compellantur, nunquam prima vice respondent: nam, si 
secundo compellatus fuerit, jam, qui quaerit, Burcolacca non est, sed alius. 
Eamque pestem adeo exitiosam mortalibus esse dicunt, ut interdiu etiam, et 
meridie ipso, non intra aedes tantum, sed in agris, et viis mediis, et sepibus 
vinearum, praetereuntes aggrediatur, et aspectu solo ac visu conficiat, non 
verbis tantummodo et contactu enecet. Homines ipsi, qui viderunt, si allo- 
quantur, spectrum disparet; qui locutus est, moritur. Quare cives, cum 
vident homines, nulla grassante infirmitate, in tanta copia emori; suspicati 
quod est, sepulchra, in quibus recens defunctus sepultus est, aperiunt; ali- 
quando statim, aliquando etiam tardius, cadaver nondum corruptum, inflatum- 
que, comperiunt; quod e sepulchro extractum, precibusque effusis a sacerdo- 
tibus, in rogum ardentem conjiciunt; et nondum completa supplicatione, 
cadaveris juncturae sensim dissolvuntur, et reliqua exusta in cineres conver- 
tuntur. Alii Daemonem esse, qui figuram demortui hominis induerit, opinan- 
tur, sub eaque homines, quos ipse vult, conficere. Hanc opinationem ex 
populi animis evellere conati sunt, non veteres modo, (neque enim nupera est, 
aut hodie nata in Grecia, haec opinio,) sed etiam recentiores pii homines, qui 
Christianis a confessionibus sunt.”” 


At p. 149. ‘ Graeci, cum similia vident corpora, quae post obitum in 
coemeteriis indissoluta comperiuntur, et tympani more extensa cute tumescunt, 
excommunicatorum esse corpora fatentur, eaque post absolutionem statim 


dissolvi.”’ 


Again, p. 151. ‘Et stultissima ista de excommunicatorum cadaveribus 
indissolutis opinatio apud eam nationem adeo invaluit, ut jam nemo Sit, si 
uspiam tale quid comperiatur, qui dubitet, cadaver illud esse excommunicati ; 
quod extrahunt, et variis deprecationibus ac dicendi formulis absolvunt; 
ordinemque, in tali absolutione servandum, idem Nomocanon, cap. LXXXII. 
exactissime prosequitur; quibus exsolutis, asseveranter dicunt, cadaver subito 
in cineres converti. Ipse nihil tale uspiam in Graecia vidi. Audivi tamen 


saepius ab Athanasio, Imbri Metropolita, homine frugi, et qui rem factam 
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mendacio non contaminasset, cum Ihasi! moraretur in regione Theologi extra 
urbem in ecclesia sancti Georgii, exoratum a civibus, ut super cadavera, quae 
ibidem pleraque conspiciebantur indissoluta, excommunicationis absolutio- 
nem recitaret, morem gessisse, neque dum finita absolutione cadavera ea 
omnia in pulverem abiisse. Referebat idem, Constantini cujusdam cogno- 
mento Rezepii, qui ex Turca Christo nomina dederat, quod vitam viveret 
omnibus flagitiis inquinatam, excommunicati, corpus tumulatum fuisse in 
ecclesia sanctorum Petri et Pauli nationis Graecorum Neapoli, et per plures 
annos indissolutum mansisse; ab eodem postea, et aliis Metropolitis duobus, 
Athanasio Cypri, et Chrysantho Lacedaemonio, benedictione subactum, ut 
alia mortuorum cadavera, pulverem factum. Et quod admirabilius est, dum 
Raphaél in Patriarchatu praesideret, eodem asserente, qui alium excommuni- 
caverat, postea, compulsu Daemonis, Christum ejurat, excommunicati licet 
Christiani demortui cadaver mansit indissolutum. De eo certior factus 
Patriarcha, accersitum Turcam, qui excommunicaverat, monet, ut absolu- 
tionem impertiatur. Primum ille renuere, factum detestari; nihil esse Turcis 
cum Christiana religione commune, dicere; quare Christiani Christianum 
absolverent : cum vero pertinacius exoraretur, obedit, et absolutionem super 
excommunicatum recitat; oculatum se testem fatetur, qui perhibet; prope 
finem absolutionis, cadaveris tumor cessat; et in cineres omnia convertuntur. 
Rei novitate Turca attonitus, ad magistratum ocius advolat, rem uti facta 
est narrat, edicit omnibus veram religionem Christianam, quam ipse per 
summum nefas deseruerat ; eam se denuo amplecti, Mahumetanam detestari. 
Monetur a Turcis, ut sapiat, ne tormentis se objiciat. Ile, se Christianum 
velle mori, contendit. Quid plura? pertinacem condemnant: ducitur ad 
supplicium, et Christianam religionem praedicans, morti, summo supplicio 
mactatus, deditur. 

‘¢Plura de his excommunicatis narrat Christophorus Angelus, de vita et 
moribus recentiorum Graecorum cap. xxv. Non praeteribo vero, quod ille 
ex Cassiano Historico recitat. ‘O dé vous otTws éxer. OdTos 0 Kacctavos 
éotiv “EXAnv madatds iotopikos, Kai ypaper év Tats toTopiats a’Tou, OTE 
éyévero ToTé prepikn aUvOCOS év TIVE TOTW EKATOV ETLGKOTTWY, Kal TaVTES 
ép0as EXeyov. eis O& EE abTwy évavTLoUTO Tact. Tote éxetvor dvabepaticay 
éxetvov, Kal oUTw TélvnKEev Adwpiopévos. Kai EuEewE TO GwHMa éKkelvov 
ekaTov é€ Tn Oedeuévov, ws cidnpov. meta O& EkaTOV ETH éyéveTO Tari 
ctvodos mEpLKn éxEetoe EkaTOv éwLoKOTWY. TdTE éxeivor ol éwioKoTrol EiTov 
ahAnXots, 6 avabeuatiopévos émioKkotros éKeivos iMapTeEV eis THY éKKANCIaD, 
Kal apwpicev exetvoy Hn éxkAnoia. To Notov Kai jmets éxkAnoia éeopen, 


Kal ovyxXwpijowmey éexetvov, éewerdn avOpwrivov éort TO amapTavew" Kai 


1 Qu. Thasi? 
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SUVEXWPNTAV EKELVOV, Kal aUTiKa ETA THY ToosevXnVY éEoTpady eis KovLVY 


© « Q > - my” 29 
0 €kaTOoVv éTwY aXuUTOS. 


The story told in Ricaut, State of the Greek Church, (in 1678) p. 278. 
foll. is highly illustrative of the superstition. It is manifest that the opera- 
tions mentioned above in note 22, p. 205. as performed on the dead body by 
the Morlacchians, are simply to prevent its becoming a vampire, and are not 
at all designed as an indignity. Still less was any indignity meant in such 
cases as the following. ‘‘Cum aliquis femina parere debet, et non potest, in ipso 
dolore si mortem obierit, in ipso sepulchro matrem cum infante palo in terram 
transfigunt.” BUuRCHARD oF Worms, Samlung der Decrete, Colon. 1548. 
quoted by J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. xt. Doubtless this was done 
to prevent their becoming vampires. Again, in the same collection, p. 200. b. 
(in GRIMM, p. XxxIx.) ‘ Fecisti quod quaedam mulieres instinctu diaboli 
facere solent, cum aliquis infans sine baptismo mortuus fuerit, tollunt cadaver 
parvuli, et ponunt in aliquo secreto loco, et palo corpusculum transfigunt, 
dicentes, si sic non fecissent, quod infantulus surgeret et multos laedere 
posset.”> The stake therefore, in all probability, was driven through the 
bodies of such persons as could not be buried in consecrated ground, and 


were thus thought likely to become vampires. 


Now suicide, though not expressly prohibited in Scripture, and though 
frequently practised by Christians of the early centuries”, was considered 
by the Church, from the time of Augustine downwards, as a great crime; and 
different Councils decided, that no masses should be said for the souls of such 
as laid violent hands on themselves, and that the usual funeral service should 
not be read over their remains, which were no longer buried in consecrated 


ground. 


I think this investigation affords a satisfactory explanation of the origin 
of the immemorial English custom of driving a stake through the bodies 


2 Not only by the Donatists, who considered suicide as a martyrdom, and made it, to use 
Augustine’s words, their “‘daily sport,” ‘‘ludus quotidianus ;” but by a great many females, 
who thus aimed at acquiring the crown of virginity, ‘“‘on which so high a value was set in the 
early ages of Christianity.” ‘Eusebius and other ecclesiastical writers mention many Christian 
women who put themselves to death, by drowning, leaping from precipices, or other ways, 
when the confusion and trouble of the times threatened them with violation: concerning 
whose voluntary suicide some of the fathers speak with great tenderness, if not with a degree 
of approbation; and many of these virgin-suicides were admitted into the calendar of saints. 
‘She aimed,’ (says Chrysostom of Pelagia,) ‘both at the crown of martyrdom and the crown 
of virginity; but there being so great a hazard of losing the latter, she had just cause to 
prevent so great an injury to herself by a previous voluntary death.’ Ambrose also bestows 
the highest encomiums on this action of Pelagia, and zealously commends the behaviour of 
those women who killed themselves to avoid the hazard of violation. Jerome likewise 
excepts the case of preserving chastity from his general censure of suicide.” Moore's Full 
Inquiry, Vol. 1. pp. 293—295. 
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of such persons, which usage, however, never formed any part of the pre- 
scribed legal punishment of suicide, and was not mentioned in the coroner’s 
warrant for an ignominious burial. In all likelihood it arose from a belief, 
similar to that with which the traveller in Dalmatia, and the collection of 
Burchard, make us acquainted; and was therefore not at all meant as an 
indignity, but simply as a precaution, which, in consequence of the general 
belief in vampires prevalent in England, must have been thought likely to 
contribute to the mutual benefit of both the dead man and his survivors, 
by ensuring, to the former, the quiet occupation of his tomb, and, to the 


latter, freedom from molestation by his nightly rambles. 


The Commentator on the Laws of England (BLacKksToNnE, Vol. rv. 
p. 189) seems to consider that our law ‘“ wisely and religiously”? acted on 
both the reputation and fortune of the felo de se: “on the former, by an igno- 
minious burial in the highway with a stake driven through his body; on the 
latter, by a forfeiture of all his goods and chattels to the king.”’ The feelings 
of the nineteenth century have however made a change in what the law had so 
wisely contrived. By an act of Parliament, 4 Geo. Iv. cap. 52. intitled “ An 
act to alter and amend the law relating to the interment of the remains of any 
person found Felo de se,”’ it is enacted, that the coroner or other officer ‘‘ shall 
give directions for the private interment of the remains of such person Felo de 
sé, without any stake being driven through the body of such person, in the 
churchyard,” &c. It is nevertheless expressly provided, that nothing in the 
act ‘* shall authorize the performing of any of the rites of Christian burial on 
the interment of the remains of any such person;”’ and the burial is only to 
take place between nine and twelve o’clock at night. 


There is only one point left unexplained: why the place commonly chosen 
for the English suicide’s burial was not simply by the way-side, but where 
four roads meet. I conceive that, in the superstitious times when the rite 
originated, such places were ordinarily regarded as the most holy that existed 
out of consecrated ground; and therefore the humanity of our ancestors, 
towards the unfortunate suicide, was as much shewn by the locality which 
they selected for his burial-place, as by the rites which they observed in 
interring him. It was especially at cross-roads that sepulchral monuments 
were erected, by the piety or superstition of our Roman Catholic fore- 
fathers, who thus secured the prayers of passers by in favour of the dead %. 


Moreover, “In early times crosses were erected at most places of public 


3 See BoRLASE, Antiquities of Cornwall, B. 1v. ch. x11. p. 362. where several examples 
of these sepulchral monuments are given, Compare also the ARCHAEOLOGIA, Vol. XIII. p. 216. 
They continued to be erected, in Scotland and Ireland, till the beginning of the last century. 
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concourse, or at the meeting of three or four roads or high-ways‘*:’’ and we 
know that every such place was thus rendered so holy as even to afford an 
asylum for criminals, equally with a church itself°. Thus a cross was probably 
generally standing at the place so kindly chosen for the suicide’s interment, 
and would serve ‘‘to put devout people in mind to pray for the soul” of him 
who was buried there. At the present day, the Roman Catholic peasantry 
of the sister kingdom, when they go in procession with a dead body, still 
manifest a religious respect for the sanctity of cross-roads. See CROKER, 
Researches in the South of Ireland, p. 172. “At every cross-road, there is 
a general halt; the men uncover their heads, and a prayer is offered up for 
the soul of their departed chief.”’ It would lead us too far from the subject 
of the Cretan superstition, if we were to endeavour to trace the origin of 
this modern Christian belief, which would perhaps be found to spring from 
a pagan source. Diana Trivia may, however, be mentioned; and, on the 
mystical Pythagorean letter, and the three-ways, of both the Heathen and 
the Christian Orcus, the reader may consult LoBEcK, Aglaoph. pp. 13842— 
1344. 


4 ASTLE, on Stone Pillars, in the Archaeologia, Vol. x1ir. p. 216. 

5 Si quis ad aliquem crucem in via, persequentibus inimicis, confugerit, liber ac si 
in ipsa ecclesia, permaneat.” DucANGE, Gloss. med. et. inf. Lat. Tom. 11. 1184. ARCHAEO- 
LoGiA, Vol. vill. p. 28. 


( 


NOTE C. 


The original Greek of the story told at pp. 217-218. is as follows. 

Mia boda! pov éxame vader? évas dvOpwmos btrws Hoaot Tayomuévor® Ovw 
avOpwrot ora Wnddotepa Bovva, dtov KaToixovoew dypipiat, Kal éxabioacr 
Thy voKTa pe TO Ppeyyape eis Eva Olacéd Ora va KuVHYyHoovct Ta aypimea. 


ek ar) a¢ 
Kal éxet dkovoact TpaBatArLov® Tord, Kai CVappéWacw OTrws va hoav avOowror 


1 PoXa i.e. copa. 
2 NakAt, from the Turkish ett nakl, recital, narration, dujynocs. 
3 Tlayouévor, from vmdyoua. 
4 "Aypiwta. The wild-goats are thus called. The word is used by an anonymous 
author, quoted by DucANnGeE, Glossar. Graec. 19. 
Avypiuta, Nadia, kai Aayovs, TAaTOVLA MovGopnTes 
émlavay eta OikTva, Kal py oKUALa ot ToTITES. 
The word ayptmatov, in ancient Greek, was used to denote all kinds of game, or wild 
animals the object of the chase, as opposed to tame ones. Koray, ATAKTA, Vol. 1. p. 12. 
Aypipr, G@ov dyptov. amo TO Aypiptov, Kat Tovre wad awd TO ‘ENAnviK. 
Ayptuatov, Kata Tpomny THs OipVdyyou ai cis 1, TeoTHy cuVrj0y Kal eis 
a\X\a toda. Eis tov Adijvacoy (xu. p. 549. f.) Aypysata NéyovTat, Ta ato 
KUUNYeoLoy aypEeumeva aypia Cwa (vesaison) ypyouma eis Tpodnv. Compare 
Vol. 11. under the words Aypiucov and WXatwrioy. 
5 ToaBaidvov, the Italian travagtio. 
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dua va Poptwawar Xiovl, dia va TO TaYyovot ota Xavid. Kai ew’ is° éotmo- 
sac’ KovTnTEpa Yypotkovat® BiddLats, Kai NOpats Kal poyijouna? maryvid.a, 
‘ A ay A ed 2 , , e \ Cs) > , 4 
Kal dev eiXav ToTe HKovopéva TéTOLA Taryvidta® Ova TavTos éyvwpLioay Kal 
? , tg AY Ed 4 0 eho) AVG BI 4 e ‘ ‘ 
aiTol, oTws dev noave avOpwiror, appa ijoav SatpoviKd cuvédpLoy” Kat Tovs 
6 , 7 A , ? A A , 7 AG?) ~ > CoS) 4) A £ 
WpOvel, Kai WéEpvovet ATO KoVTO OLidoTHMa dO Ket €TOU EKAVOVTO, ME poyto- 
Sag 10 , wd ‘ yee A , EL MEIN \ Ly , A A 
poyns’!? dopéuata, Kai appor we Wapa dpoya, appor me poyjoiua, Kai Tods 
édevEev Srws Hoaot Kal yuvatkes Kal dvdpes, WECoL Kal KaBadAdpou"!, wrB0s 


= ‘ € a i EL 12 € \ / A © ~ a 
TWoaUpa. Kal Ol avopes yoacw aompo.'” ws Ta TEPLOTEPLA, KAL Al YuUVaAtKESs 


6 "Aq ijs. Koray does not seem to have been aware of the existence of this phrase in- 
stead of the common ¢a7v. If his conjecture respecting the origin of the expression aarjy 
is correct, and it seems to be so, we may consider this @7r’ 7s as the more ancient form. 
I write it as I heard it da’#js and not a@@’ 7s. The aspirate is never pronounced by the 
modern Greeks, (see Vol. 1. p. 97.) and therefore the 7 naturally retains its place. Koray’s 
words are: tO ‘Amjy (dvti Tov ‘Adov,) évdéxeTat va Epldpy ao TO, ‘Ad’ is, 
é\Nerwt? avti Tov ‘Adis wpas n npépas (ws kai Td Ad’ od, eivar Aq’ ob 
Xpovov,) TO oTotov éueTeBaOn érerta eis aitiatixyy, Ad jv, Amy, ova 
Thy émikpaTycacayv cvinj0n Xpyow THS TraTEWS TAaAUTHS aVTi THS yevtKkys. 

7’Eownwdoacr. The opposite to cudvw is atocindw: THucyDIDEs, Iv. 25. 
Says, dTrooiwoavTwy éxeivwy, in this opposite sense. See the observations made by 
Koray, ATAKTA, Vol. rv. pp. 498-9. 

8 Tpouxo or Apotko, for both forms are used, is a very common word in Crete, 
where its synonym d@kovw is hardly ever heard. dév dpo.xas, for instance, is always 
used instead of dév akovers. In other parts I believe the commoner form is Ypoikw. 
The etymology of the word is satisfactorily explained by Koray: ‘H yudaidtns, axov- 
ovoa TO AyporkiComar, évoutce TO &@ TTEPHTIKOV, Kal aKoAobOws écup- 
Tépave STL TO Xwpis THS oTEprcews Toorkicw, Tpoiouar, Toouxw, émrpere 
va onmaivyn, évavtiov ti Tov ‘Aypo.xifouat, iyouv vow, KaTa\auBavw. 
ATAKTA, Vol. 11. p. 95. 

9 ‘Poyijjotua, and soon after appa, appoi, Toppa, are: all obtained by the sub- 
stitution of p in the place of ). 

10 “Poyopoyyjs. In common Greek we have pias Noyis, of one sort, 7oAN@V 
Noyi@v, of many sorts, and so on. The Sfakian word poy.opoyns seems to be for 
Noytodoy7s, and to have nearly the same meaning as moAA@y Noyiwv. 

11 KaBadXAapns, a rider. On the usage of kaBa\Xns by the old Greek writers, see 
Vossius and ALBERTI on Hesychius, who explains the word KkaBaAXns as meaning épya- 
Tys twos. Koray, (ATAKTA, Vol. rv. p. 188. v. KABA/AA,) quotes from Plutarch, 
‘"Ovw tii TH TUXOVTL Kal KaBaXAN Xpwuevos.” The word became the Cabailus 


of the Romans, (which is still caballo in many parts of Italy,) on which see KoENIG, on 
Persius, Prol. v. 1. I think I remember to have heard kaBadXo used in some island of 


the Archipelago: at all events it is not found in Crete, where the common a@\oyov and 
the peculiar «T74a, on which see Vol. I. p. 82. are alone used. 

12 "Agapot. On the etymology of the word, see Vol. 1. p. 52. This aoaporns, 
or fairness of complexion, is esteemed as the greatest element of personal beauty by the 
Greeks of both sexes. Captain Manias himself used to amuse me with his complaints of 
becoming [aupLopLevos by the sun, during my long rides throughout the day: and fan 
Englishman who travels in Crete may often overhear such exclamations of wonder and admi- 


tion as TL domo TpdcwTov! from some of the fair villagers, who every where flock 
around 
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ICE) \s ss e £ ? ~ cS ks , e y \ 2 = a = 
Toppa wpaiats, ws ai axtives Tov rjNiov’ eidact Kai éBactTovoay eva Tpampa 
ws KaQws kat Baotou Tov ameDamévoy vexpdv? meTavTos dtodacicay Kal 

> \ Q ‘ a , ’ 39) oe 2 4 ’ 65 
avToL va Tovs Bapécoovor Kappiav pmapouvTid, adm’ is éumpos Tepacave 


>) ee > ? , ‘ > , iJ4 
elXayv Kal éva Teayovdl akovopévo, Kai éNéyaow OTWS 


Notun wa va wapwme, vidny Kuipar, 


avo TO KPNMVLTMEeVvO, VU@HY movaxnv® 


? ‘ = ‘ > x 

Kat atopacioact Kai TQH éwai~act pia prapovbia’ dua TavTOS Kat avdToL 
eel \| 2; / 

épwvatact, oi mpocbiwol, pia pwry, “Ti eivar;” «Kal oi dmiowwoi dtroKp.On- 
, ” 4 

Kavi, ‘* Tov yaumpov pas éoxoTwcacl, TOV YauTpoV pas EokOTWGAcL” * Kal 


éxAaryav, kal épwviagace kai épivyaow. 


around him, on his dismounting for the evening, to learn what can have induced him to 
visit the valleys and mountains of Crete. 
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ANCIENT WALLS NEAR ANOPOLIS. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE APPEARANCE, IN SFAKIA, OF A SAINT AND PROPHET, WHO 
WORKED MIRACLES. THE MARRIAGE OF COUSINS NOT ALLOWED 
IN THE GREEK CHURCH. THE SAINT'S REPUTATION AND SUCCESS 
CONFINED TO THE MOUNTAINEERS. VESTIGES OF AN ANCIENT 
CITY: MASSIVE REMAINS OF POLYGONAL MASONRY. PRODUCE 
OF THE PLAIN AND MOUNTAINS OF ANOPOLIS. SELF-DESTRUC- 
TION OF A CHRISTIAN MOTHER, WITH HER CHILD. A SFAKIAN 
WORTHY. SFAKIAN CUSTOMS. PUNISHMENT OF A WIFE IF SUP- 
POSED FAITHLESS. FEUDS PERPETUATED BETWEEN FAMILIES. 


In a country where the belief in such supernatural 
occurrences, as have been described in the previous 
chapter, is not confined to old women and children, 
but prevails among the whole population, it is not sur- 
prising to learn how powerful an influence has occa- 
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sionally been exerted over the people by artful men, 
who have played on their simplicity and credulity, and 
have made the profession of a Saint and Prophet answer 
well their own base ends. The older Sfakians remember 
that not long after the devastation of their country in 
1769, a saint, who was stone-blind and never tasted any 
food', came from one of the monasteries of the Holy 
Mountain’ to preach and prophesy to the Sfakians. 
When surrounded by a numerous audience he would 
sometimes declare who were the sinners, and who the 
righteous men among his hearers. Once some Moham- 
medans joined his congregation, and scarcely had they 
entered the church before he exclaimed, that they would 
never learn any thing from him but must go to their 
prophet Mohammed. He declared that the wrath of 
God could only be averted from the land by their 
abandoning their unchristian and murderous practices : 
and the influence of his reputation and preaching among 
them was confessedly great enough to put a stop, for 
awhile, to the murders which from time immemorial 
were so common in Sfakia. But the date of this worthy 
man’s ministry is so remote, that we do not learn so 
much about him as we may of another saint, who is 
still living’, and who made his appearance in Sfakia 


1 My Sfakian informant, although he had been a leader in the whole war, 
and had lived in exile at Nauplia ever since his country was given up to 
Mehmét-Ali, was firmly persuaded that the dy:os yépwytas never eat any- 
thing. Many examples “‘of wonderful fasting” are stated in JonsToNus, 
An History of the Wonderful Things of Nature, Classis x. Ch. 2. §.7. p. 315. 
ed. Lond. 1657. The periods vary from the modest length of forty days 
to that of forty years! ‘‘Hermolaus knew a priest who lived in health forty 
years, without any thing, but by sucking in the air.” The goats of Cephal- 
lenia are said always to have satisfied their thirst in the same way: see the 
Book de Mirab. ausc. n. 9. p. 831. ed. Bekk. Ai év KeaddAnvia aiyes ov 
mivovaw, ws éorkev, wstep Kal Ta&\Na TEeTPaTIOOA, Kal’ nuépav Oe TMpds TO 
wéhayos avtia Ta Tpdswra Woujoacat XaoKkovow eisdexopevar Ta TVEd- 
ata. 

2 Td “Aytov "Opos, as Mount Athos is called by the Greeks. 

3 T saw him at Nauplia in 1834. He has long since abandoned his sacred 
profession spoken of in the text. 
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during the year 1811. His dress consisted of a single 
coarse garment, under which he wore an iron chain 
hung about his neck. He preached repentance and 
newness of life’, exposing to the wild mountaineers, by 
whom he was surrounded, the wickedness of their ways, 
dwelling chiefly on the daily acts of violence, robbery 
and murder, which they were committing, and declaring 
to them, that the anger of Heaven was awakened, and 
would soon shew itself in earthquakes, pestilence and 
war, to the desolation of the whole land, unless they 
repented and changed their course of life. Every one 
went to hear him: his addresses were always vehement, 
and lasted several hours: he was regarded as a man 
sent by God, (he professed a divine mission,) and the 
impression he produced was very great. His fare was 
most simple, and abstemious almost to starvation: he 
ate no meat, eggs, fish, cheese or milk: a few herbs, 
simply boiled, and a crust of black barley-bread, formed 
his single daily repast’. He professed not to receive 
any money from his hearers: nevertheless, at the end 
of his discourse, he used to tell the people, that although 
his reward was not of this world, still he had left a poor 
monastery on the Holy Mountain, where six hundred 


4 The object of Venturius of Bergamo, in his preaching throughout Lom- 
bardy and Tuscany in 1334, was “to bring sinners to repentance ; and so 
great was the success, and so visible were the fruits of his eloquence, that 
more than 10,000 Lombards, of whom many were of the higher ranks, set 
out to pass the season of Lent at Rome.’”? WappineTon, History of the 
Church, Vol. 111. p. 112. Note at the end of Ch. xx111. Nearer home we 
had, about a hundred and sixty years ago, one John Exham, an early religious 
associate of William Penn, who was distinguished by the name of the Quaker- 
Prophet. ‘* His enthusiasm was so great that he walked through the streets, 
his head covered with sackcloth and ashes, preaching repentance and amend- 
ment of life,—for which he suffered a long and severe imprisonment.” 
CroxKEk, Researches in the South of Ireland, Ch. x. p. 198. 

5 It is said of one Athanasius, a contemporary of Nicephorus Phocas, who 
used to wear an iron collar round his neck, to which a wooden cross weighing 
six or eight pounds was fastened, that ‘‘he seldom ate above three or four 
times a week, and once lived seven days without meat or drink; and once 
nine days, excepting only that he ate and drank the Holy Sacrament twice in 
that time.”” Ricaut, Greek Church, p. 234. 
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kaldgheri® were praying and fasting, daily and hourly, 
for the sins of a wicked world, interceding with the 
Deity to obtain a remission of the punishment which 
mankind merited, and therefore those who had many 
sheep might give one, or even two, for repairing this 
monastery. Now, almost every one in Sfakia had some 
sheep, if not a whole flock, and thus the Prophet-saint 
obtained, perhaps, a much greater sum than, without such 
a suggestion, he would ever have raised by any volun- 
tary contribution. The devastation committed among 
the Sfakian flocks, by this ravenous monster, as he 
prowled through the mountains, reminds me of the 
words of our poet’: 


Wolves shall succeed to teachers, grievous wolves, 
Who all the sacred mysteries of Heaven 

To their own vile advantages shall turn 

Of lucre and ambition ®. 


So holy a heaven-sent messenger, as the saint was 
believed to be, did not remain long among this simple- 
minded people without their seeing proofs of his divine 
mission. ‘The shepherd’s wife, in a house where he 
lived, was once preparing some eggs for her family’s 
meal: after breaking three, she went to the door for 
an instant, and, on her return to the fire, found four 
in the pan! ‘But how is this, holy priest? I only 
broke three.” ‘I have blessed them,” he replied’, 


6 There is a very good account of the monasteries of Mount Athos in 
Col. LEAKE’s Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 111. pp. 114—142. 

7 Mitton, Paradise Lost, x11. 508. 

8 ‘With the Cretan saint’s pecuniary success we may compare that of a 
more recent impostor, who, even amid the din of arms of the revolution, 
exhorted his auditors, among other things, ‘‘ to use no other weapon than the 
sign of the cross.”” A reverend English missionary says of him, ‘‘I should 
myself have been rather disposed to consider the man as deceived, than a 
deceiver, were it not for the immense sums of money which he amassed, 
by means of his preaching. I have been assured that he collected no less 
than 700,000 piastres, the offerings of enthusiastic multitudes.” HarTLEy, 
Researches in Greece, p. 357. 

9 Ta cvrAoynoa. 
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‘‘and they are become four.” Her husband soon re- 
turned, and remained incredulous, refusing all assent 
to his wife’s opinion of the holy hermit’s miraculous 
powers. Their guest left them before day-break, and, 
soon after his departure, his host missed a counterpane. 
‘‘ Ah, so this is your holy man! he has stolen our 
paploma.” The Sfakian pursued their unfortunate 
guest, whom he thought a thief, while his wife and 
all the women regarded him as a saint. When within 
hearing, though still at a considerable distance from 
the object of his pursuit, the Sfakian called out, de- 
manding restitution of the paploma. The holy man 
immediately stopped, detached the counterpane from 
his mule, and, when his late host overtook him, gave it 
up, declaring, however, that assuredly ‘‘ God would 
not permit him ever to use it again, but would send 
fire from heaven and consume it.” The hard-hearted 
mountaineer heeded not the threat, but took the coun- 
terpane, and had not proceeded half a mile with it on 
his shoulder, before there suddenly burst out from it a 
blaze of fire'®. 

After traversing all the Sfakian mountains, the 
thavmatirgos proceeded to preach on their lower slopes, 
and when he held forth at Thériso, the church was 
crowded even soon after midnight. At an hour and 
a half before daybreak"', he entered, and, after waiting 
awhile, he asked his audience if they were all assembled : 
they exclaimed, all: even the shepherds had left their 
flocks unattended on the mountains: all were come, from 
far and near, to hear him. He now commenced his 
address”, which had continued for near an hour, (its 
whole length being generally three to four hours,) when 
an unlucky wight entered the church. The holy man, 


10 Many such saints are now flourishing in Afghanistan, ‘‘ and the igno- 
rance of their countrymen ascribes to them the gift of prophetic dreams and 


visions, and the power of working miracles.”’ See Mr ELPHINSTONE’S 
admirable work on the kingdom of Caubul, p. 220. 
11 See above, p. 164. 12 Avayn- 
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immediately on seeing him, exclaimed, ‘‘ Woe unto 
thee! art thou come to the house of God at this hour ? 
I liken thee to the traitor Judas.” Now this youth 
had committed the crime of having married his second 
cousin, and the authority of the church had been exer- 
cised to effect their disunion’; but they found them- 
selves unable to live apart: 
Once again 
The persevering wedge of tyranny 
Achieved their separation ;—and once more 


Were they united—to be yet again 
Disparted—pitiable lot! 


They were ready to bear even that ‘immortality of 
ill,” which, as they must have supposed, would follow 
their transgression of the ordinary custom of their 
country, and of the commands of those who spoke in the 
name and with the authority of religion. Strong, in- 
deed, must have been the affections of the ill-starred 
couple, to enable them thus to turn a deaf ear to the 
denunciations of their priests : 


Quanti dolci pensier, quanto desio, 
Meno costoro al doloroso passo! 


The unfortunate man in question was considered as a 
godless reprobate by all the villagers of his neighbour- 
hood, and thus the pretended prophet’s reputation for 
sanctity and omniscience, was greatly increased by the 
circumstance of this fortuitous address. 

One remarkable consequence of the holy man’s 
preaching in Sfakid, was a degree of order which none 
of the inhabitants had ever known: scarcely ever was a 
murder heard of, and robberies became very rare: I am 


13 HARTLEY, Researches in Greece and the Levant, p.79. ‘A story 
was recently current in the Archipelago, of two cousins who had formed a 
most sincere attachment for each other. By some means, probably by a con- 
siderable bribe, they had prevailed on a priest to solemnize matrimony between 
them. They had lived happy and united for two or three years; when, at 
length, the marriage was declared null and void by superior authority, and 
they were forcibly separated.” 
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told that he thus saved the lives of at least a hundred 
souls during the next five or six years. This order“ 
lasted till nearly the commencement of the revolution, 
when the bonds of Christian brotherhood and union 
against a common foe prevented the revival of old 
feuds: and thus, since 1812, such exactions of ven- 
geance” as wiped out the offence in the blood of the 
offender, and as used previously to be of daily occur- 
rence, have scarcely ever happened”. 

Our saint, after converting from their evil ways the 
Sfakians and Rhizites, went into the city of Khania: 
but there his eloquence was powerless, and the inha- 
bitants believed not. When the Sfakians and Rhizites 
learnt this, they exclaimed, ‘‘ Ah, so it was when Christ 
himself preached: the plain and simple peasants believed, 
but the great and the learned", the Pharisees, believed 
not.” 

May 6. 

We must now leave the modern inhabitants of these 
mountains, to examine the remains left of a city built 
by their ancestors. An ascent of a few minutes up the 
rocky elevation at the foot of which the hamlet of Rhiza 
is built, brings us to the site of the ancient city, from 
which we see along the southern coast as far as the 
projecting point of Mesaré. Franko-kastello, the scene 
of Khadji Mikhali’s fatal contest, and of his death, is 
about twelve miles off: the white-washed church of the 
Panaghia, just by the castle, is a very distinct object: 


4 E’raéia. 15? Exoukyoels. 

16 Similar effects were produced in Italy, in 1399, by the preaching of the 
White Penitents. ‘‘ Every one pardoned his neighbour, and dismissed the 
recollection of past offences. Enmities which no ordinary means could have 
reconciled were put asleep. It was a festivity of general reconciliation. 
Ambuscades, assassinations, and all other crimes were for the season sus- 
pended.’’ See the note already referred to, and contained in the 3d vol. of 
the History of the Church, by my learned friend Mr WapDDINGTON ; to 
whom I am indebted for the indication of this interesting passage of his 
work, 


17 Ot peyadrou kal ypaupatiopevor, 
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below us is the port Lutro, and its little village, the 
winter residence of nearly all the Anopolitans: it seems 
to be about a mile off: I am, however, assured that 
following the road which leads to it, its distance is 
full three miles. 

The whole circumference of this rocky elevation, 
occupied by the ancient city, is about a mile; perhaps 
hardly so much. To the south I observed no traces 
of walls: the rocks being nearly perpendicular on that 
side, it is very unlikely that walls should ever have 
been built there. The chief remains are on the west ; 
where a considerable piece of ancient walling, of the 
very earliest style, still exists. Its length is about three 
hundred paces, and its width is generally about six feet. 
Its height varies from five to eleven feet. The chisel 
has been nowhere used on any of the stones. The sketch 
at the head of this chapter is, like those which have 
preceded it, a faithful representation of the part which 
it professes to exhibit’: if there is any difference be- 
tween the rest of the walls and this specimen, it consists 
in the fact, that the proportion of small stones among 
the very large ones is somewhat greater in the wall 
generally, than it is in this portion of it. 

The plain, on which are situated the hamlets compre- 
hended under the common name of Andpolis, is covered 
with patches only of cultivation: its length is about a 
mile and a half, its breadth perhaps three quarters of a 
mile: to the south it is bounded by this rock, and to the 
north by the highest range of the Sfakian mountains. 

One sees, on looking down on the hamlets of Andpolis, 
how much greater desolation has been caused here than 
at Askyfo by the war. The great number of these 
burnt and ruined houses, is partly owing to the fact, 
that a considerable portion, I am assured more than 
fifty families, of the surviving Anopolitans, expatriated 
themselves, on finding that, in spite of all the exertions 


18 And which is eleven feet nine inches in length, and nine feet six inches 
high. 
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of the Cretan Greeks, their country was still to remain 
subject to the Turks, and they are now scattered through 
the islands of the Archipelago. I myself saw several of 
them, at Mélos, in the autumn of 1833. I am assured 
that, before the revolution, there were not less than five 
hundred and eighty armed men of this village. 

On this ancient site stones are gathered together 
in heaps, sufficiently great and numerous to serve for 
building a city: it would seem, that, before the revolu- 
tion, the Sfakians suffered not an inch of arable land to 
remain uncultivated. Barley is still the main produce of 
the plain of Andpolis, in which there also were, before the 
arrival of Khusein-bey’s troops in 1824, upwards of two 
thousand olive-trees: he remained here seventeen days, 
with many thousand troops, in the month of March, and 
thus the greater part of the olive-trees were converted 
into firewood. Of the fig-trees also, which existed at 
that time, some have sprung up again, but the olives 
were all cut so low that none of them recovered. 

The flocks of sheep and goats which browze on the 
mountains from April till October, and are taken down 
to the shore near Lutr6d, or elsewhere, for the rest of 
the year, supply the Anopolitans with milk, cheese and 
meat: the cultivated patches of their plain produce some 
corn and wine, though not enough for their consumption. 
They have also some mulberry-trees, and thus obtain a 
little silk: their oil is wholly imported: their principal 
export is cheese. 

After examining the ancient remains, among which 
there are said to be many cisterns, the entrances to which 
are, however, blocked up, I return to my host’s cottage, 
and hear some more stories from his talkative wife. 

I learnt, elsewhere, an event which happened here 
during the war. When the Turkish force was at Muri, 
on its way to Andpolis, they captured, along with other 
persons, a young mother and her infant, whom she 
carried in her arms. She was beautiful enough to be 
an object of contention among those who laid claim to the 
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spoil; and, while her brutal captors, when at Andpolis, 
were quarrelling as to who should possess her, she went 
out, with her child in her arms, to one of the large 
open wells from which the villagers draw their water, 
and, plunging into it, escaped all the horrors of slavery 
by a voluntary death’. Such instances as this, give to 
the war, which was waged for so many years between 
the Christians and Mohammedans, its true character: 
as to the men, it was one of extermination; while, as 
to the women, it was even worse: and this poor Sfakian 
mother, like many other Christian women in different 
parts of Crete and elsewhere, shewed that she thought 
death a happier lot than that which was reserved for her 
by the enemies of her religion”. 

At half past twelve I set off, and, crossing the plain 
in a west-north-westerly direction, I soon arrive at the 
hamlet of Haghios Dhemétrios, where I found one of 
the Anopolitan exiles, who played an important part in 
the latter events of the war in Crete, and has returned 
from Nauplia, where he at present dwells, in order to 


19 Thus also twenty-two Suliote women threw themselves from the rocks, 
near Kamarina, in preference to falling into the hands of the enemy, and 
““several of the women, who had infants, were seen to throw them over, 
before they took the fatal leap:’? Lraxr, Travels in Northern Greece, 
Vol. 1. p. 246. Compare FauriEL, Tom. 1. p. 302. 

ZKraBats Tovpkov pn Cjowmev 
Taia, pacyn p’ erate! 
Nevertheless, such is the tenacity with which we cling to life, that even sla- 
very has generally been preferred to death: M. d’Herculez, Austrian Consul 
at Khanid, writing to his government, on the 5th of October, says, ‘* Chaque 
jour on emméne au marché des malheureuses femmes Grécques, que la faim 
chasse des montagnes, et qui preféerent l’esclavage a la mort.” 

20 A Greek woman exclaims, in a well-known song, FAURIEL, Tom. 1. 
p. 138. 

Ka@AAta va id@ TO aipa pov 
THY YRV va KoKkwicn, 

TAPa va OW TA MATLA fLov 
Tovpkos va Ta pidyjon. 

Better that I should see my blood 
With crimson stain the ground, 


Than that I e’er should see my eyes 
Kissed by a Turkish hound. 
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dispose of his property in Sfakia, being unable to per- 
suade himself to live any longer in the land of his fathers, 
‘““now that it is to remain under the Turkish yoke.” 
His name is Manusos Vardhulakes: he is of a powerful 
muscular frame, and seems to be as hard as iron: in 
all probability he is near sixty years of age. Although 
I resisted his importunity, and escaped staying the 
greater part of the day with him, as he wished me to 
do, yet, having on a subsequent occasion seen a good 
deal of him in the place of his exile, Nauplia, I will 
detain my reader for a moment with the detail of a few 
passages in my friend’s history, which serve to illustrate 
the modes of thinking and acting in this district some 
years ago. 

The ancient worthy, who is certainly a good speci- 
men of the wild Sfakian mountaineer of former times, 
was one of the leaders of the Greek forces when they 
ravaged Setia in 1829. He admits that he has killed 
or wounded about ten men in private quarrels in the 
old times. ‘Only few people,” he adds, ‘ever died 
a natural death in Sfakia;” and when a man was slain 
it became the duty of his family to avenge his death: 
if forty or fifty years elapsed before an opportunity 
offered itself, the obligation still lost none of its force 
on account of the delay. The debt remained due, and 
it was a point of honour to exact its payment. Old 
Manusos tells me simply that such was the custom”! of 


21”Hrove to suvynPerov pas. ‘Two hundred and sixty years ago, accord- 
ing to Foscarini, the Sfakians used never to change the black shirt, which 
they put on upon these occasions, until they had avenged the death of the 
slain man: they also kept his bloody shirt to remind them of their duty. 
FoscarinI, Relatione, etc. f. 101. ‘‘ Li parenti et le donne non si spoglia- 
vano mai la camisa nera, che si vestivano subito, se non facevano vendetta, 
conservando la camisa insanguinita del morto.’? Among the Maniates, at the 
present day, ‘‘ When one of a family is slain, the person who takes upon 
himself to avenge the injury, often vows not to change his clothes or shave 
or eat meat, until his revenge is satisfied.’ LEAKE, Travels in the Moréa, 
Vol. 1. p. 238. A similar custom prevails among the Morlacchi; see 
Fortis, Travels into Dalmatia, p. 58: among the Sardinians, see Captain 
SmytH’s Sketch of the present State of the Island of Sardinia, pp. 142-145: 
among 
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Sfaki4, and seems to think it a natural and laudable 
practice. 

Not only were feuds thus perpetuated in families, 
and transmitted as an inheritance from parent to child, 
but certain villages were always on ill terms, and some- 
times they even made war on one another. The lead- 
ing hostile hamlets were Gyro and Kampi, one half of 
Anépolis siding with Gyro, and the other half with 
Kampi. Kalikrati and Askyfo were united, both in 
their friendship to one another, and in their hatred of 
Nipros and Asfénto. The strict union which existed 
between the two latter villages, arose, a long time ago, 
as follows. A Nipridte, whose name was Oekonomik6, 
was shot by an Asfentidte. Most of the Nipridtes were 
connected with their slain fellow-villager by the ties 
of blood or marriage, and all of them determined to 
make a memorable example of the then hated village 
of Asfénto. They, therefore, attacked the Asfentidtes 
and actually drove them out of the country, and ob- 
tained possession of their houses and property. The 
poor <Asfentidtes went and established themselves at 
Kofinas in Mesara. “On this account the Nipridtes 
and Asfentidtes are all relations even to this day, and no 
other place ever had the force of Nipros and Asfénto.” 

Whenever any Sfakian who was slain had many re- 
lations, his murderer had no chance of impunity, and 
used always to consult his safety by flight”. His house 
was immediately burnt, and his property taken possession 
of by the relations of the man he had killed. 
among the Druses, see BURCKHARDT, Syria and the Holy Land, p. 202: 
and among the Afghans, see Mr ELPHINSTONE’S Account of the Kingdom 
of Caubul, p. 166. ‘‘ Though private revenge is every where preached 
against by the Moollahs and forbidden by the government, yet it is still 
lawful and even honourable, in the eyes of the people, to seek that mode of 


redress. If no opportunity of exercising this right occur, he may defer his 
revenge for years: it is often transferred from father to son for several gene- 
rations.” 

22 ¢ A Morlack who has killed another of a powerful family, is commonly 
obliged to save himself by flight, and to keep out of the way for several 
years.” Fortis, Travels into Dalmatia, p. 58. 
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It would be easy to fill a volume with instances of 
the regular exaction of this penalty of blood for blood 
by the relations of every one who was slain. The usage 
was by no means confined to Sfakia, although it seems to 
have been observed here more invariably than elsewhere 
in the island, a point which every Sfakian thinks highly 
honourable to his country. Additional details are however 
hardly necessary in order to develope the nature of these 
occurrences. In a country where laws would take the 
trial and execution of the murderer out of the hands of 
his accusers, such actions would of course lose the 
character of honourable vengeance and even stern justice, 
which they possess in Sfakia”, and acquire that of bold 
and memorable crimes. 

These customs remind us of the state of society 
described in the Iliad and Odyssey, where we find 
that the murderer either makes compensation to the 
relations of the man slain by him™, or goes into exile 
to avoid their vengeance”. Somewhat later there were 
introduced expiatory rites, which many ancient authors 
have assigned to the heroic age”, but which do not 
seem to have been known to Homer*’. In ancient times 
it would every where have been considered a heinous 
crime, as it would be now in Sfakia*, to refuse shelter 
and protection to such a fugitive. 


23 And which they seem to have had in Scotland only about two centuries 
ago. See RosBertrson’s History, and Professor DuGALD STEWAaART’s, 
Philosophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, Vol. 1. Chap. 111. 1. 
(3). p. 186. foll. ed. 1828. 

24 Asin Homer, Il. rx. 632. xviii. 498. 

25 HomeER, II. 11. 665. x111. 696. (and xv. 335.) xvi. 573. xx11I. 86. 
xxiv. 480. Odyss. x1v. 379. xv. 224. 

26 See LoBEcK, Aglaophamus, Vol. 11. pp. 967-969. (Epimetrum 11.) 

27 SCHOLIA VENETA, on I]. x1. 680. ILap’ ‘Oujpw otk oidapev povéa 
Kalatocnevov, ada adytitivovta H puyadcvouevov. With MUELLER, 
(Dorien, 11. 8.6. note m. in the Eng. tr. and Aeschylos Eumeniden,) com- 
pare LosBeck, Aglaoph. p. 301. See also Mr THrRLWALL’s observations 
on this subject in his History of Greece, Vol. 1. pp. 170-1. 

28 A refusal was never heard of even when the fugitive was a Turk. The 
fugitives, from all parts of Syria, find an inviolable asylum with the Druses : 
BURCKHARDT’s Syria and the Holy Land, pp. 203-204. 
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The existence of such feuds as these, in many Sfakian 
families, would greatly have paralysed the exertions of 
the Cretan insurgents against the Mohammedans in 1821. 
The Oriental Church, however, invites her sons to become 
‘‘brothers”’;” and the spiritual relationship, thus entered 
into, is of so solemn and sacred a nature, that, like 
gossipred, it for ever prevents marriage between those 
immediately connected with the contracting parties. This 
religious ceremony was very generally performed, among 
the Sfakian mountaineers, in 1821, and they were thus 
enabled, forgiving all mutual enmities, cordially to work 
together in every attempt to injure their common foe the 
Mohammedans. 

Manias repeats to me a distich, according to which 


The brothers whom the church doth make 
Are dearer to each other 
Than those who’re tied by bonds of blood, 


As children of one mother” 


The Slavonian ritual, which, I suppose, differs but 
little from the Greek, also contains ‘“‘a particular bene- 
diction for the solemn union of two male or two female 
friends in the presence of the congregation*'.” These 
customs of the mountaineers of Greece and Dalmatia, 
call to our recollection the old Cretan institutions which 
sanctioned a close intimacy between those of the same 
sex**, and were undoubtedly designed “to revive that 
generous friendship of the heroic ages, which was so 


29 There is an AxoAov9ia, or office, for this spiritual fraternization in the 
Greek Euchology, published by Goar: (see pp. 898—902.) The custom 
seems to have prevailed as early as the age of Justinian; (Copinus, de 
Orig. C. P. quoted by Goar, l.c. p. 901.) and although it was forbidden 
by both Imperial and Ecclesiastical authority, (GoaR, 1. c. p. 902.) is still, 
as we find in Sfakia, even generally prevalent. Monks, however, were always 


prohibited from becoming either oiytexvor or ddeXPoroiytot. 
ay Kanirepor ol aoe por THS EKKAY OAs 
mapa ol adepput THS ATES. 


31 Fortis, Travels.in Dalmatia, p. 57. 2 STRABO, x. p. 483. 
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celebrated in song, and to add a new motive to the love 
of glory in the noblest spirits*.” 

Vasili Khalis, a distinguished leader during the war 
in this island, was once speaking to me, in the presence 
of old Mantsos, of the wild and savage ferocity of the 
Sfakians in olden times, and of the readiness with which 
they shot any one on the slightest provocation. He 
mentioned a fact which had happened at Thériso, when 
he was very young. A man was shot by a Sfakian for 
having killed two Sfakian dogs. Wardly had he pro- 
nounced the words before old Manusos said, laughing, 
‘“It was I who killed him*.” ‘The reckless daring of 
this man’s character, his unscrupulous maintenance of 
what he thought the rights and privileges of the Sfa- 
kians, and his having had a numerous body of relations, 
must have made him one of the most formidable of the 
wild race to which he belonged. I wonder not that he 
should have received the tithe of their flocks from the 
Greeks of the villages of Haghios Ioannes and Haghia 
Ruméli, who thus secured to themselves the benefit of 
his protection. Flocks thus protected were safe from 
the attacks of every marauder, for if any one of these 
his rayas, as he calls them, was ever robbed of a sheep, 
Manusos used either to obtain restitution of the stolen 
property, and ample satisfaction for the offence, ‘‘or to 
shoot the man who had stolen it.” Such protection from 
a powerful Sfakian was so necessary for all those who 
dwelt near the Rhiza, that several Mohammedans used 
likewise to obtain it, in the same manner, giving one 
sheep in ten as black-mail, to secure from molestation 
the rest of their flocks. 

Manusos’s father left him only two sheep: he says 
that he possessed a thousand when the revolution broke 
out in 1821. This is hardly surprising. 


33 THIRLWALL, History of Greece, Vol. 1. end of ch. vit. p. 290. 
34 "Eyw Tov éoxoTwoa. 
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Whenever a married woman was suspected of faith- 
lessness, or a single one of frailty, her hours were from 
that moment numbered, and her end was so tragical 
and shocking to all the feelings of natural affection, and 
even to the ordinary notions of humanity, that one can 
hardly believe such a practice to have been observed 
on the very confines of civilized Europe, and in the 
nineteenth century, by any Christian people. Her 
nearest relations were at once her accusers, her judges, 
and her executioners. 

I will mention, in the very words of my informant, 
a single instance of the ruthless severity with which 
they punished such an offence. Thirty-five years ago 
a young wife, the cousin of Manusos, who was present 
at the recital, as he was also at the events described, 
was suspected of having broken her marriage-vow. ‘The 
charge was not proved, but the suspicion became gene- 
ral, and her father at once consented to leave it to her 
near relations to decide as they thought best respecting 
her. Their decision was soon taken, and all those of 
them whose dwellings were at Askyfo went thence to 
Anopolis, where their destined victim lived, in order 
that they might assist in executing the sentence pro- 
nounced against her, and of which she was as yet 
totally ignorant. ‘They went, to the number of between 
thirty and forty, to her home, seized her, and, after 
tying her to a tree, made her person the mark at which 
all their muskets were pointed and discharged. It 
happened that though more than thirty balls lodged in 
her body, the next moment her bosom heaved, and she 
still breathed. One of her executioners immediately 
drew his pistol from his girdle, placed it close to her 
breast, and fired. After this she breathed no more. 

The suspected partner of her guilt was not shot “ for 
he was of a powerful family ;” but the Protdépapas”, 


35 Tov dpoptcev o Ipwromaras, 
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the unfortunate woman’s father, excommunicated him, 
and, in consequence of the sacerdotal ban, he not only 
perished himself by falling over a precipice, but all his 
brothers likewise came to untimely ends. 

Among the Cretans of ancient times, the adulterer 
was condemned to the ignominious punishment of being 
crowned with wool in the presence of the magistrates 
of the city*. 


36 AELIAN, V. H. x11. 12. “Ore év Kpyrn, év Toptivy potxds adovs 
” 5] \ ‘ ? , A 2 => DEASE, 2 Pie A \ Ud 
yyeTo éwl Tas apxas, Kal éorepavovto épiw édXeyxXOeis’ TO dé cTEPavwpa 
KaTnyoper avTov, OTL avavopds éott Kal yivuis Kal eis yuvatkas KaXos* 
He was also fined, kai atipotatos jv, Kai ovdEvds of METHVY TMV KOLWMD. 
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Fasuions change but little in the east, and the dress 
of the Cretan peasant is very interesting, even at the 
present day, from its resemblance to that worn by his 
ancestors more than two thousand years ago. If we 
view the Cretan costume in the sixteenth century, we 
shall find that it still more closely resembles that of the 
ancient inhabitants of the island. In the engraving on 
the previous page we notice that the beard, the bow and 
quiver, the sword and long knife’, were all preserved. 
The y:7twv, tunica or shirt, according as we give the 
garment its Hellenic, its Roman, or its English name, 
was still exposed in all its amplitude to the eye: and 
Galen’s description? of the vaodyjuatra or boots, worn 
by the Cretans of his time, is a sufficiently accurate 
account, both of those described by Foscarini®, and of 
those which I find still preserving their ancient form and 
name, and alone worn by the rural population in every 
part of the island. 

Thevet, who visited the island near the middle of the 
sixteenth century, says, that to cut off the beard was as 
great an indignity, in the opinion of every Cretan, as to 


1 The long sword at his side, and a knife in his girdle, were parts of every 
Sfakian’s dress till the year 1830. 

2 GALEN, Comment. in Hippocrat. de Artic. rv. 14. Vol. xviit. p. 682. 
ed. Kuehn. “Eti kai vuy ovtos doxeita: Kata THY Hnuetépav Aciav, Kal 
kata THY Kontny ovx iKioTa, MEXpL KVIUNS péons aViKwY. Eat. O ikavas 
vm’ avtov wodvaxidées TO dépua Kal’ ExaTeEpov TO pépos adpiotEepov TE Kal 
deElov tcov évTeTapéevoy TE Kal idia ouyTEeTpHuévoy ETL Tols Tépaci, ws 
imavrTe dvekBaddonévwvy THY TeNMaTwWY cuvayeobar Kat’ adAAnAa TA TE- 
Tayméva Tov OépmaTtos TuUNMaTa—yYpwVTal O€ aVT@® paiota Tap’ Huty ot 
Kuvnyétat Onoevovtes, erred Tep év TeAaXéot Kal dvwpuarols Ywpios advay- 
KaCovtat TWo\XdaKis ov TeéXeL povov, a\AA THOaV. H O adVTH Kal TOUS 
Kpjtas aitia TotovTots UTOOnMact XpHoOar EweEtce, Ola TE Ta 
meyeOn THY OpwY TaV év TH Vow Kal Tas TPaXUTYTAS. 

3 FoscaARINI, Relatione etc. ‘Li assomiglio quasi alli selvatichi Irlan- 
desi, perche, come quelli nell’ abito, et nell’ aspetto, et nelle armi, sono 
diversi dalli altri; cosi questi, con li capelli et barbe longhe, con stival 
alti che si ligono alla cintura, che mai li escono di gamba, portando la 
camisa che li pende davanti et da driedo, con un gran pugnal davanti, et 
la spada all’ usanza greca vanno.” ‘The two words used by the Cretan to 
denote his boots are the ancient tzrodjpata, and oriBava, derived from the 
Italian stivale. 
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cut off the nose or ears. ‘* Ilz ont les longues barbes en 
sl grande recommandation que les contraindre a icelles 
raire, ou copper, leur est vn supplice et ignominie, non 
moindre que si on leur faisoit copper le né, ou les oreilles. 
Kt de fait pour lors que 7 estois en ladite ville, ie vizi 
condemner vn Candiot, qui auoit doné vn coup de flesche 
a vn autre, a auoir la barbe abbatue et raise en place 
publique*.” 

Not only was the bow common in the sixteenth 
century’, but wounds from arrows are frequently men- 
tioned in the details of the siege of Candia, which took 
place only a hundred and fifty-five years ago. In speak- 
ing of the Sfakians, Foscarini says (in 1596), that they 
always carried their bow and quiver, and were most 
excellent archers: ‘‘ Vanno sempre con I arco sulle 
spalle et al fianco con un carcasso pieno di frezze, tirate 
da loro eccellentissimamente, come molti anco sono eccel- 
lentissimi archibusieri.” Garzoni also mentions the diffi- 
culties encountered by the Venetians when they attempted 
to replace the ancient bow by a modern innovation®. 

Another article of dress sometimes used by the Cre- 
tans is a very short cloak, falling only a little below the 
girdle. This I suppose to resemble the Kretikon, men- 
tioned by Eupolis’ and Aristophanes*, and stated by 


4 TuHEvET, Cosmographie de Levant, Chap. viii. fol. 26. 

5 BELonN, Singularitez etc. Fol. 6. ‘‘ Ce n’est pas 4 tort que les Cretes 
furent anciennement dediez 4 Diane: car encore pour le iour d’huy suyuant 
ceste antiquité, s’adonnent par vn instinct naturel, et des leur enfance, @ tirer 
Vare Scythique: et mesmement vn petit enfant du berseau courroussé et 
pleurant, s’appaise en luy monstrant seulement vn arc, ou luy baillant vne 
flesche en la main.” The expression “ V’are Scythique”’ calls to mind the 
passage of Dioporus SicuLus, v. Ad’ is aitias padiota rapa Tots 
Kpnyoiv é(ntoo0ar thy Toki, Kai TO TOEOV TKvOcKdv dvopascOjvar. 
On the Cretan archers, see the passages of ancient authors collected by 
MeEuRstvs, Creta, pp. 177—180. ® See below, Appendix I. 

7 Eupo.uts, in Photius, Lex. Vol. 1. p. 178. 

Ov wavy Taxv 
pias éuol Tout’, avaBadet TO Kpntixor ; 

° ARISTOPHANES, Thesm. 730. 

xv O€ TO Kpnrikov 
amoov0. TaxXéws. 
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some lexicographers® to have been a short light cloak, 
just as much as the modern boots resemble the ancient 
throughout in the island. 

It is worthy of remark, that the Sfakian cloak agrees 
less than that of the other Cretans with the descriptions 
of the Kretikon. The cloak of these mountaineers is 
large and heavy, and is of its natural whiteness, while 
those of the rest of Crete are dyed", as the Kretikon 
used to be”. 

It is the Sfakians alone who wear their cloaks through 
any considerable part of the year: the other Cretans 
only make use of them a little in the winter months. 
The ancient Cretan seems to have worn his cloak all the 
year round”, just as the modern Albanian puts on his 
shaggy white capote to defend himself as well from the 
heat of July and August, as from the cold of December 
and January. 

Little as is the change which has taken place in the 
fashion of the Cretan’s dress, there is yet a considerable 
difference in its material in ancient times, and at the pre- 
sent day. Both the under and upper garments of the 
Dorians were woollen; and the same dress was adopted 
by the Athenians, and had become general in the time of 
Thucydides. Thus the linen khiton or shirt, among 
the ancients, was thought a luxury: and yet at the pre- 
sent day the Sfakian mountaineer frequently wears a 


silken shirt, although probably it is only washed for 


®° PuotTivs, l.c. Kpntixov Bpayd inatiov. HESYCHIUS, Kpntixov" 
imatiovov NeTwTOV Kai Bpaxd, Ta yap ToravTa, Kpntixka édeyov. 

10 They are of a brown colour. 

11 PLIny, xxv. 66, in speaking of the phycos thalassion, says, ‘‘ Tria 
autem genera ejus: latum, et alterum longius, quadamtenus rubens: tertium 
crispis foliis, quo in Creta vestes tinguunt. 

12 STRABO, xX. p. 483. Kapal 6é Kaijmevor Srart@vTar pet’ addndrwv 
év pabXos TprBwviow, Kal Yeyuavos Kal Oépous Ta a’ta. HERACLIDES, 
de polit. (in Gron. Thes. Vol. vi. p. 2824, quoted by Mrursius, Creta, 
p. 184. and by Casauzon, on Strabo, l.c.) Oi ev Kpyrn per’ ad\An\wv 
OlarT@vTat év Evi imaTtiw Gépous Kat YEtpmwvos. 

13 THUCYDIDES, I. 
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Easter Sunday during the whole time while it is in use. 
It is occasionally taken off, like that of an Albanian, in 
order that its owner may free him from some of those 
active little animals which have long enjoyed an undis- 
turbed shelter within its hospitable folds™. 


May 6, continued. 

On leaving Haghios Dhemétrios, we crossed the low 
ridge which bounds the plain of Andpolis in this direc- 
tion, and in about half an hour arrived at the edge of a 
chasm running south of the village of Aradhena. It 
commences to our right near the foot of the loftiest ridge 
of the Sfakian mountains, and extends down to the sea. 
It is no easy matter to cross this nearly perpendicular 
cleft in the solid rock, forming as it does a narrow 
ravine of several hundred feet in depth, down and up 
the steep sides of which we have to pass. The road, if 
road it can be called that road is none, winds along 
each side, changing its course every ten or twelve paces. 
These turns were the only very dangerous points: at 
these I more than once expected to see my horse miss 
his footing, for the stones on which he had to tread were 
large and slippery, and more suitable for goats than for 
horses to step on. The descent and subsequent ascent, 
on the opposite side, to the village of Aradhena, occupied 
about twenty-five minutes. 

Accounts which I had heard at Anépolis, of ancient 
remains existing at Aradhena, had led me to expect that 
I should discover here clearer and greater vestiges of 
ancient power and prosperity than I had found yester- 
day at Andpolis; but here, as elsewhere, rude realities 
destroyed my hopes. 

Some slight foundations of the walls of ancient 
buildings; a few tombs, in one of which several golden 


'4 Captain Manids once told me, that during the war he used always to 
have two shirts with him, one besides that on his back, in order to be able 
to change. ‘‘ Pray how often did you change your shirt then?” ‘*”Orav 
éyeve WuAAtopevo,”’ was his reply. 
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ornaments were found about a year ago; and a sepul- 
chral bas-relief, the execution of which is not very re- 
markable, are the only remains which serve to indicate 
Aradhena or its immediate neighbourhood as the site of 
an ancient Cretan city. 

The mention of an ancient city called Aradena, along 
with Andpolis and Port Phoenix in the Synecdemus of 
Hierocles, seems to point plainly to Lutré as the site 
of the last-named city; and therefore I will leave the 
consideration of the other two cities until my arrival at 
Lutr6é, on returning from the almost inaccessible fast- 
nesses of Haghia Ruméli, and Samaria. 

The modern village of Aradhena contains only thirty- 
eight houses: the ground capable of cultivation round 
about it is not very extensive, but is of a decidedly 
better quality than that of the plain of Andpolis, as is 
evident from the good crops of barley which now cover 
it. The chief produce of the village is corn: its silk 
does not exceed a few okes yearly. The Greek in whose 
house I took up my quarters, for the short time which 
I remained in the village, is an Ionian, that is, a native 
of one of the islands of the Septinsular Republic, and 
is therefore entitled to British protection. He is thus 
exempted from the payment of the kharatj, to which 
all rayas, both of the Porte and of Mehmét-Ali, are 
still subject. He married a Sfakian woman of this vil- 
lage, having first joined the Sfakians at the outbreaking 
of the revolution. His long intercourse with them has 
communicated to him a good many Sfakian modes of 
expression, although the Italianisms of his native lan- 
guage are still visible through this thin covering. 

Some ancient tombs have lately been discovered and 
opened about three quarters of a mile to the west of 
Arddhena. I examined one of them: it is six feet wide 
and ten feet long, and has a niche in each of its four 
sides. 

I left Aradhena at four o'clock, and soon had the 
village of Livadhiana about a mile and a half on my left, 
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a little to the west of the chasm which we had crossed 
before reaching Arddhena. ‘The slope of the mountain 
is here covered both above and below us with pévki. 
We do not proceed a mile before we fall in with some of 
Manias’s innumerable Syntekni and cousins at a sheep- 
cote. Meat, new cheese, and wine are preduced and 
partaken of by my talkative and amusing guide, as if 
he was determined to make up, in this single week, for 
the abstinence of the whole Lent from which he has just 
escaped. 

Soon after this our course changed to the south-west, 
and we began to approach nearer to the shore. At a 
quarter -past five, Sélino-kastéli became visible. The 
paths which we followed were over rugged rocks, and 
none of them, I should think, had ever received any 
labour from the hand of man. Here my horse, though 
very sure-footed, fell, and made two unsuccessful attempts 
to rise, each of them followed by a fresh fall, before he 
recovered himself. On dismounting, to see what hurts 
he had received, I was surprised to find that they con- 
sisted only in some flesh wounds, which bled consider- 
ably, inflicted by sharp edges of the rock, on two of 
his legs. 

‘The only animal which one can ride with pleasure 
in these regions is a mule. The mere size of a horse’s 
hoof makes it a difficult matter for him to pick his steps 
in many places; and the very art of picking his steps 
is but little known to any horse, while every mule is a 
proficient in it. 

Soon after my horse’s roll, and my sufficiently narrow 
escape from what would have been, at least, a very 
disagreeable fall, we arrived at the summit of a precipice, 
the zigzag descent down the face of which is so steep, 
rocky, and dangerous, that I was greatly disposed to 
send Manias back with my horse, and to proceed with 
his mule. It was now, however, late; and, since I 
might perhaps be benighted before reaching Haghia 
Ruméli, and was also totally unacquainted with the 
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wild region before me, I determined to attempt to get 
down with the two steeds. This zigzag road winds 
along the face of a rocky and almost perpendicular pre- 
cipice of very considerable elevation. Had my horse 
missed his footing at any one of the turns of the zigzag 
path, it must have been his last trip. After getting down 
this steep and difficult descent in safety, we were still at 
a great elevation above the level of the sea. Although 
the side of the mountain now slopes off at a much smaller 
angle of inclination to the horizon, yet it is still so steep 
that the path continues to be of the zigzag kind nearly 
all the way down: the face of the mountain here presents 
a loose surface of stones and a little soil, along which 
we continued to wind to and fro for about an hour and 
a ‘half. 

At length we arrived near the sea-shore, somewhat to 
the west of the commencement of our descent over the 
precipice ; and going nearly due west for above a mile, 
we reached the little chapel of Haghio Pavlo. Close 
by it a most plenteous spring of fresh water rushes 
out of the beach, and, forming a rapid streamlet, flows 
for a few paces before it loses itself in the sea. The 
Florentine traveller in Crete, Buondelmonti, whom I 
have so often referred to, speaks of this streamlet as 
being half the size of his own Arno”: a most extrava- 
gant exaggeration, as every one must admit who visits 
St Paul’s spring after having been 


La dove I’ Arno signoril cammina. 


Another fountain in the island is also honoured by 
the derivation of its name from St Paul, who is said to 
have used its water to baptize the Cretan converts. An 
English traveller went, about a hundred and _ fifty 


15 BUONDELMONTI, in CoRNEL. Cret. Sac. 1. p. 25. and p. 85. He 
speaks of the lofty cypresses which grow on these rocks of the southern coast, 
and adds, ‘‘ Medioque ipsarum, per longum iter Sancti Pauli ecclesiam vidi 
prope, cujus tam eructatione maximam ex paucis foraminibus frigidissimae 
aquae exultat, guia vix in duplum noster adsumit Arnus, que per modicum 
spacium in mare prorumpit.” 
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years ago, to see a cave, ten miles to the east of Hie- 
rapetra, ‘‘ where they say St Paul preached: it is a 
Jarge chapel having twelve pillars all cut out of the 
rock, which was done by the Christians in the night- 
time. Close by is a fountain, where they say he used 
to baptize, and it is now called St Paul’s fountain: the 
water thereof is very good to cure such as have sore 
eves a: 

We may best compare with this Sfakian fountain of 
St Paul, another of Dionysius, in the Strophades, which 
is still a living and perennial proof of that saint’s mira- 
culous powers. ‘Its fresh and wholesome waters ooze 
from the rocks at about fifty yards from the sea, and 
preserve their purity almost on the brink of the briny 
element’’.”. Another copious source, in Epirus, is 
assigned to the exertion of miraculous power by St 
Donatus’. Fresh springs, similar to this, are also 
found close to the sea in Ithaca, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Ter, as well as along the whole shore 
at the head of the Elanitic gulf near Akaba”. 

A Swiss traveller, who remained about a week in 
Crete, when on his way to Jerusalem, in the year 1542, 
speaks of a similar fountain of fresh water, seen close 
to the shore at Megdélo-Kastron, and which had lost its 
saline nature in consequence of having been blessed by 
Saint Francis”. 

St Paul is said to have conferred other and even 
still greater blessings than these springs on the Cretan 
people, when he visited them after his two years resi- 
dence at Rome: he freed their island from all wild 


16 RANDOLPH, State of Candia, p. 77. ed. 1687. 

17 WapDINGTON, Letter from the Strophades, appended to the Present 
Condition of the Greek Church, p. 199. 

18 LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. tv. pp. 64-65. 

19 LEON DE LABORDE, Arabia Petraea. 

20 Topocus A MEGGEN, Peregrinatio Hierosolymitana, Dilingae, 1580. 
cap. v. p. 56. ‘*Huic loco puteus est vicinus sane nobilis, cujus aquam ob 
vicinum mare olim salsam, post S. Francisci benedictione et prece in dulcem 
ac potabilem conversam aiunt.”’ 
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beasts and noxious animals. Unfortunately for the 
Christian legend, we find that Crete was just as much 
commended in ancient times” as it is by its present 
inhabitants’, on account of its freedom from all such 
animals. The pious heathen used to ascribe this bless- 
ing to the beneficent exertions of Heracles*: as the 
Christian attributes it to St Paul®. The Cretans, 
however, bring forward no such conclusive proof of 
the destruction of serpents here, as is vaunted by the 
inhabitants of Malta, in the so-called lingue di San 
Paolo, which they find imbedded in the common stone 
throughout their island”. 


21 AELIAN, N.A. 111. 32. ‘H Kprytn tots AvKows Kai Tots épmeETois 
Onpios éxSiorn éctiv. PLUTARCH, de capienda ex inim. util. p. 86. b. 
"AOnpov wstmep icropover tiv Kpyntnv. GREGORY NAZIANZEN, Carm. 
XIII. 49. 

Xwonv pév ti’ aOnpov axovouev, ws tote Kprjrn. 
Puiny, N.H. virt. 83. **In Olympo Macedoniae monte non sunt lupi: nec 
in Creta insula. Ibi quidem non vulpes ursive, atque omnino nullum male- 
ficum animal praeter phalangium.”’ See also SoOLINUS, c. XVII. and other 
passages in MEurRstivs, Creta, p. 101. or WyTTENBACH on Plutarch, l.c. 
Tom. vi. p. 614. 

2 A living Cretan poet, PsARUDHAKES, expresses the well-known 

boast of his fellow-countrymen of the present day, when he says : 
"Ax! qatpis pov jody Kahov 
déy UTapyxel els éoéva ; 
av ovdé pappakepov Cwov 
dev yevvas Kavévea ! 
My native land! what thing that’s good 
Is not possessed by thee? 
No noxious animal, in Crete, 
Can any one e’er see. 

23 Dioporus SicuLus, Iv. 17. Tipnbeis (6 ‘Hpaxryys) ire Trev 
eYXwoiwy peyadotpeTas, Kat BovAomevos Tots Kpnot xapicacba, xabapav 
étoinoe THY vixcov THY Onpiwys didwEp ev Tots VoTEpov xpodvois ody 
éTL TOV aypiwy Caiwy UTIApXEV Ev TH VITw, Ciov apKTwY, IKwY, ddpewr 7 
Tov a\\wy THY ToLoUTwv. Zeus’s birth in the island is assigned as the cause 
of this freedom from wild and noxious animals, by the author of the book 
de Mirab. Auscult. c. 84. Compare AELIAN, N.A. v. 2. 

24 RANDOLPH, The present state of the Islands in the Archipelago, p. 93. 
ed. Oxford, 1687. 

25 Every traveller on the continent of Greece sees serpents very frequently : 
thus the stork becomes a valuable friend of man, and, in Thessaly, it was 
anciently a capital offence to kill the bird, as it has since been in other 
countries: see the book de Mirab. Auscult. 23. Since the revolution they are 

said 
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Doubtless the destroyer of all these noxious animals, 
whether Heracles or St Paul, was entitled to the grati- 
tude of the Cretans. But still, according to traditions, 
which undoubtedly equally deserve our attention, other 
places have received even more signal proofs of favour 
from other canonized individuals. At Chios, St Isidore 
converted, at the time of his martyrdom, a useless liquid 
which, till that time, had been constantly dissipated 
by the rain, as it oozed from the tree which produced 
it, into solid gum mastick, which became the staple 
produce, and one of the main sources of wealth and 
prosperity of the island”. 

On leaving the spring and chapel of St Paul, about 
seven o'clock, we follow the shore, but the shades of 
evening spread around us, and I see but indistinctly the 
grand features of the scenery by which we are sur- 
rounded. At twenty minutes before eight, we reach 
the entrance of the valley of Haghia Ruméli, and 
Samaria. The bold hanging mountains on each side of 
the glen, and the noise of its river as it rolls along its 
rocky bed, make me impatient to see, in broad daylight, 
what I suppose must be the grandest and at the same 
time the most picturesque spot in the island. A mile’s 
ride up the glen brings us to the village of Haghia 
Ruméli. Notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, I 
got very good lodgings in the cottage of one of the 
villagers, to whom Manids, who had never before pene- 
trated into this innermost and most inaccessible fastness 


said to have disappeared from many parts of the kingdom of Greece, by the 
emancipated inhabitants of which they were considered as Twrkish birds, 
for the humanity and affection of the Mohammedans had been bestowed on 
them even more remarkably than on the rest of the feathered tribe. In 
Crete I never saw a serpent during my whole stay in the island: they are, 
however, sometimes found. See WrEssELING, on Diod. Sic. 1. c. and 
SIEBER, Reise nach der Insel Kreta, Vol. 11. p. 99. 

26 NicoLaus PEPAGOMENUS, in Leo Allatius, de quorund. Graecor. 
Opinat. p. 176. Ot tov uaptupos @0Ao1, Kal Ta Kautea Kata Tov éxXPpav 
aywvicnata—eis 0 vuv opatat mods iBouv bow éyybs peTeTroinger, apo 


TE TOUTOUV TOTAUTHY cipydoaTto THY Emtoos, ws &C. 
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of Sfakié, was known by name, and who made me 
extremely welcome. 
May 7. 

The villagers point with exultation to the lofty 
mountains by which they are surrounded, and say that 
they are the best fortress to be found in all Crete, and 
the only place within which the Turks never penetrated, 
during the long war between 1821 and 1830. On walk- 
ing through the village I find some houses in ruins ; and 
learn, from old people, that they were destroyed by the 
Mohammedans when they invaded Sfakia in 1770. Thus 
the greater part of a century suffices not, in the Ottoman 
dominions, to repair the destruction caused by a month’s 
warfare ! 

My hostess’s beautiful unmarried daughter, on my 
asking her whether she had ever been at Khania, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ God forbid!” and assigned as a reason for 
not wishing ever to leave her native glen, that she sup- 
poses the cottages of Haghia Ruméli appear more beau- 
tiful to her now, than they would after she had seen 
the fine houses of the city. 

I learn that at a place called ‘Trypeté”, near Vuko- 
liasi*, between Haghia Ruméli and Suia, and somewhat 
nearer to the latter place than to the former, at a spot 
the road to which from here is so bad that the place 
may be called inaccessible, except by sea, are found 
Hellenic remains, situated about a mile from the shore. 
The hill on which they stand is visible from the sea. 
It will be very easy to determine the name of the ancient 
site of which these are remains, if we can succeed in 
fixing a city on the shore below Haghia Ruméli. 

Tarrha, which is interesting as one of the earliest 
localities of the Apollo-worship, has been supposed, by 


some very distinguished scholars, to have been inland ; 


27 In the island of Mélos also is a village 'Trypeté, which derives its name 
“from the small catacombs with which the hill is pierced in every part.” 
LEAKE, Travels in Northern Greece, Vol. 111. p. 8). 


28 Kis thv Tpviantn, eis TO BovroAraot. 
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but I think there is little or no doubt, that its site is on 
the shore, at the very entrance of this glen of Haghia 
Ruméli”. 

On examining the spot I found very slight vestiges of 
antiquity, but the Tuscan priest Buondelmonti describes 
considerable remains of a temple and other buildings at 
the site of the ancient city, as existing when he was in 
Crete, more than four hundred years ago”. 

If Tarrha was at the entrance of this glen, as I think 
it clearly must have been, it follows that Trypeté is the 
site of Poekilassos*?. 

Perhaps the inscription, of which Buondelmonti 
speaks”, may be partly owing to a passage which he 
had read in Solinus™. 

These words, ‘“‘aedem numinis, praeterquam nudus 
vestigia, nullus licito ingreditur,” are remarkable, not 
on account of the singularity of the usage described by 
them, but, as Lobeck has somewhere observed in his 
Aglaophamus, on account of the undoubted generality 
of the practice in question. A similar feeling prevailed 
among the Jews™, and with the Pythagoreans®. At 


29 The chief authority is the Srap1asMus, p. 496. ed Gail. Amro ®oivixos 
eis Tdppov aotad: &’. modus pixpa esti? éxer Sppov. ‘Amd Tappov eis 
TlouxtAacooy aorad &'. modus éoti, Kal dppoy Exe, Kal Vowp. 

30 BUONDELMONTI in Cornel. Cret. Sacr. Tom. 1. p. 85. ‘* Portum an- 
tiquae urbis desolatum—hodie Romelum—ingentem aspicio templum in 
subversione volutum, quo omnia genera marmorum—sine ordine jacent. 
Aspicio idolorum sine capitibus busta, et ab altero latere templi caput Veneris 
vel Dianae inveni, quod super omnia pulcherrimum videbatur.—Columnae 
cisternaeque cum hedificiis amplis omnia patescunt.”’ 

31 STADIASMUS, 1. c. 

32 BUONDELMONTI, 1. c. ‘*Cernimus nimis deletas Graecas literas 
scriptas, sequimur deinde eas, heu scissum erat, sed per conjecturas sic 
cernere potui: Munda pedem, vela caput, et intra.”’ 

33 SoLINUS, cap. x1. ‘¢Cretes Dianam religiosissime venerantur, Brito- 
marten gentiliter nominantes, quod sermone nostro sonat virginem dulcem. 
Aedem numinis praeterquam nudus vestigia nullus licito ingreditur. Ha 
aedes ostentat manus Daedali.”’ 

34 Exop. 111. 5. JOSH. v.15. ACTS, VII. 33. 

35 [amBLicuus, V. P. §. 85. p. 182. and §. 105. p. 228. Ovew yon avuTre- 
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the present day, an oriental bestows the same mark of 
respect on every equal or superior in whose presence 
he may find himself, so that to take off the shoes in the 
east has almost the same meaning as to take off the hat 
has with us. 

The only Christian nation by whom, as far as I 
know, the ancient oriental and pagan custom, of entering 
the house of prayer barefoot, is still practised, is that 
of the Armenians”; who also prostrate themselves to 
the ground in their adorations, much in the same manner 
as is done by the Mohammedans”. 


86 SmiTH and DwicuT, Missionary Researches in Armenia, Letter vrr. 
p- 140. 

37 The Armenian system of religion resembles the Greek in many of its 
absurdities. One of their authors defends the worship of ‘‘the God-bearing 
cross,’’ on the ground that it is offered ‘‘not to the visible matter, but to the 
invisible God who is in it.’’ More scrupulous, however, in some things, than 
the Greek, the Armenian extends not his profane iconolatry to the pictures 
of the saints, but holds that, ‘‘as neither a name nor an image, without the 
substance, is to be worshipped, and as the saints are not every where present 
to dwell in their images, as Christ is in his, their images are not to be 
worshipped.” NERsES SHNORHALI, Unthanragan, pp. 132-133. quoted by 
Situ and DwientT, |. c. Letter vit. p. 142. 
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HORNS OF THE CRETAN WILD-GOAT. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


HAGHIA RUMELI TO SAMARIA. DIFFICULTY OF PASSING, EVEN WITH 
A MULE, ALONG THE GLEN. STRIKING PASS CALLED “THE GATES.” 
KEFALOVRYSIS. A SITE CALLED “‘THE REFUGE OF THE HELLENES. 
CAENO. LOVES OF APOLLO AND ACACALLIS. CYPRESSES IN THE 
GLEN OF HAGHIA RUMELI. THE CRETAN AGRIMI IS THE WILD- 
GOAT, AND NOT THE BOUQUETIN OR IBEX. DEPARTURE FROM 
SAMARIA. 

May 7, continued. 


Ar half-past eight I left this sequestered village, 
intending to explore the inner recesses of the glen as far 
as Samaria. ‘The path in some parts is so narrow, 
where it winds round the abrupt precipices, that no horse 
would be able to pass along it. At one spot it was 
necessary to take off the saddle from the mule on which 
I was mounted, during the greater part of the way, in 
order to avoid the likelihood of precipitating the animal 
into the river below. 

In the first half hour after leaving Haghia Ruméli, 
I crossed the river five or six times, and then arrived 
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at a very striking pass, represented in the opposite 
plate, and called ‘*‘ The Gates'.” 

The width of this lofty chasm is about ten feet at the 
ground, and widens to about thirty, or at the most forty 
feet at the top. The length of way along which we have 
to pass in the middle of the rapid stream, is about sixty 
paces: and for a hundred paces further we are more 
in the water than out of it, having to cross the torrent 
several times. After gazing awhile on the grandeur of 
this defile, I left it at half-past nine. In about twenty 
minutes more the rocks again contract, so as to become 
nearly perpendicular. I observe several pieces of wood 
in the river, which elicit an observation from my Rumé- 
lidte guide*. A little before ten we reach a spot called 
‘‘ the Turk’s pass’,” from the fact of a Mohammedan 
having been killed there in 1770. 

At twenty minutes past ten we arrive at a cluster 
of fine plane trees, and a copious source called Kefalo- 
vrysis*, which now supplies the river with half its water ; 
and which, after the melting of all the snow on the 
mountains above Samaria, towards the end of July or 
the beginning of August, still causes a considerable 
stream to flow from this spot to the sea below Haghia 
Ruméli. The contortions of the rocks in this neigh- 
bourhood shew how violent must have been the operation 
of the causes which threw them into their present shapes. 
) _Cypresses may be noticed scattered over the moun- 
tains of this glen along its whole extent; and as we 
approach Samaria, they are seen in great numbers. We 
arrived in the village at half-past eleven. 

I find the belief in the ancient site said to exist 
above Samaria, and to have been the last refuge of the 
ancient Hellenes’, is entertained by the Samaridte peasant 


1 T¢n Iopras. 

2 He said, Otpa tovta ta Evpa pépet 0 wéTamos amo uéoca: where ovpa 
is used for ofA or dAa, and Evpa for EvAa. 

3 Eis tov Totpkov To jwépapa. * Kepadofpvcts. 

° Compare what is said above, p. 88. 
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who undertakes to shew me the way to them, and by most 
of his fellow-villagers. After reposing for a few minutes, 
under the shade of an overhanging rock, I commenced 
the ascent of the lofty and very steep mountain, on 
which the ancient remains were said to exist, after 
first winding round the side of an adjacent mountain, to 
the south-west of the village, and which is thickly covered 
with pines and cypresses. A good deal of snow is still 
lying on all the neighbouring mountains. 

A steep and tiresome ascent of a full hour brought 
us to the alleged site of the ancient city. The existing 
vestiges are remains of walls, constructed of irregularly 
shaped stones, most of which are small, and which were 
united by cement. These remains are five or six feet 
high where they are best preserved, and may be traced 
for a considerable distance round the mountain. 

Just above this wall are seen vestiges of two rooms, 
each about ten paces square: the wall which divided 
them is standing to the height of about three feet; and 
that on the western side is inserted as it were in the 
side of the mountain, and is ten feet high. 

About a hundred paces above these slight ruins, 
is seen what I suppose once to have been a cistern, 
although it is not covered over with cement in its 
interior. Its length is eight paces, and its width three 
paces and a half. It is partly filled up, its present 
depth not being above five or six feet. 

As to Hellenic remains my ascent ended in disap- 
pointment; but I was most amply repaid for my labour 
by the loveliness of the day, and the wildness and mag- 
nificence of the scenery around me. On my throwing 
out some slight doubts about the vestiges which I saw 
being very ancient, and suggesting that they could hardly 
belong to the celebrated ‘‘ Hellenes,” my Samaridte guide 
exclaimed, in the tone of one half offended at my ig- 
norance or incredulity: ‘‘ Here was the end of them, 
my good Sir®!” as if the matter had been one on which 


> ’ 4 > , , 
6 "Hara éreAciwoavt Kane. 
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his local information entitled him to pronounce with 
authority. ! | 

' The Rumelidte, who, as well as Manias, accompa- 
nied me from Haghia Ruméli, ,has served as a sailor 
on board several vessels, and has thus sadly corrupted 
the purity of his Sfakian Greek. Some of his expres- 
sions were hardly intelligible to the Samaridte’. 

I descended into the valley at a distance of about 
three quarters of a mile from Samaria, on the way to 
the Xyldskalo, and did not arrive at the village till nearly 
three o’clock. 

Towards the foot of the mountains, to the north- 
west, in the direction of the Xyldskalo, and about three 
miles from Samaria, is the monastery of Haghios Nikdlaos. 
It is surrounded by the largest cypresses in the island, 
as all my three Sfakian companions agree in assuring 
me. ‘They tell me many stories of these trees, which 
they would regard it sacrilege to cut; and the events 
which they believe to have happened, when one of them 
was felled by an impious hand many years ago, shew 
that the credulity of these brave and simple mountaineers 
is full as great as it was when the wonder-working Saint 
came from the Holy Mountain to visit them, awhile 
before the out-breaking of the Greek revolution. 

The account given, by my guide, of the venerable 
cypresses, which surround the church of Haghios Ni- 
k6laos, reminded me of the Roman poet’s description : 


Est urbe egressis tumulus templumque vetustum 
Antiquae Cereris; juxtaque antiqua cypressus, 
Religione patrum multos servata, per annos. 


The Graces, who were peculiarly an object of reli- 
gious worship in ancient Crete®, were identified, as we 
have already seen, with these beautiful trees’. 


7 He said “ otyv awopté\Xa,’’ whereon the Samaridte asked him ‘‘ ovo 
»_mapabipr ijtov;” 
8 APOLLODORUS, 111. 15. 7. and HEYNE, p. 881. Compare Pausa- 
NIAS, 1x. p. 780. and SIEBELISs, I. p. 17. 
° Vol. 1. p. 252. It would be easy to give additional instances of the 
52 comparison 
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On the cypresses of Crete in general, and on those of 
the neighbourhood of Tarrha in particular, it is sufficient 
to refer to what has been already said", and to the 
observations made by Bentley in his letter to Mill". 

The ancient legend of Apollo’s purification by Car- 
manor, at Tarrha’, gives us the name of a city which 
must have existed among the mountains in this neigh- 
bourhood. Carmanor had a grand-daughter Carma, and 
the Cretan goddess Britomartis, Artemis’s favourite com- 
panion, was the offspring of Zeus and this damsel. Now 
the birth-place of Britomartis is said to have been 
Caeno”, and it is therefore probable that Caeno was 
situated somewhere hereabouts, either on this so-called 
refuge of the Hellenes, or near Haghios Nikdlaos; and 
that the mount Carma mentioned by Pliny", was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the town. 

I have already spoken of the loves of Apollo and 
Acacallis”, the daughter of Carmanor: and we now be- 


hold their supposed locality. 


Oft in glimmering bow’rs and glades 
He met her, and in secret shades 
Of woody Tarrha’s inmost grove. 


comparison of beautiful women with the cypress-tree there mentioned. The 
following are Sfakian distichs : 
To kutapiaot péyomev 
TO puptspevo Evpo, 
amov cov powder, wabta pov, 
oTO paKkpoes Kal oto Wrpo. 
The last word is WijAos" eis tHv bWnAdTHTAa is the sense. 
To kumwapioo. TO \tave 
ai€pas TO CevdAwvet, 
THY KOTEALAY THY aypLav 
O véos THY nmepwre. 

10 Vol. 1. pp. 251—253. Compare THEoPHRASTUs, H. P. 11.2. Kuza- 
pittos O€, wapa pev Tots adXols, dO omépuatos, év Kpytn o€ amo 
oTeN€éXous, olov Kal awd THS Kovpas, év Tappa’ wapa TovTOLs yap éoTW 
i KovpltCouevyn Kumrapittos. Compare BELON, in his Observations, etc. 

11 BENTLEY, Epist. ad Mill, p. 25. 12 See PAUSANIAS, I1. p. 180. 

13 DiopoRvUS SicuLus, v.76. Bpitomapti Oé, THY Tposayopevomerny 
Aixtuvvav, pv8oroyovcr yevéoOar év Katvot ths Kontns. On this story see 
Heyne’s Excursus on the Aeneid. 

14 Priny, N.H. xxr. 14. 15 Above, p. 107. 
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The meal furnished by the hospitality of my Sama- 
ridte guide consisted chiefly of the flesh of a wild-goat, 
killed by him on an expedition from which he had only 
just returned. I obtained from him three pairs of the 
animal’s horns'’. 

The wild-goat or agrimi’’ of Crete, is supposed, by 
Belon and all subsequent writers on Natural History, 
to be the bouquetin or ibex of the Alps. This, however, 
does not seem to be the case". 

The following account of the animal is a close 
translation of the very words used by an intelligent 
mountaineer’’ in conversation with me. ‘‘ The agrimia 
are so active that they will leap up a perpendicular 
rock of ten to fourteen feet high: they spring from 
precipice to precipice, and bound along with such speed 
that no dog would be able to keep up with them, 
even on better ground than that where they are found. 
The sportsman must never be to windward of them, 
or they will perceive his approach long before he comes 
within musket-shot. They often carry off a ball, and, 
unless they fall immediately on being struck, are mostly 
lost to the sportsman, although they may have received 
a mortal wound. They are commonly found two, three, 
or four together: sometimes a herd of eight and even 
nine is seen. A party of four Therisidtes killed two wild- 
goats about 1819, one of which weighed twenty-eight 


16 They were all of nearly the same size. The length of each of those 
engraved at the head of this chapter is, on its outer edge, 2 feet 73 inches, 
and, on its inner edge, 2 feet 1} inches. 


17 See above, p. 232. note 4. 


18 As appears from an examination of the horns. My friend Mr Rothman, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, writes to me, on examining them, 
“it is not the bouquetin, to which however it bears considerable resemblance, 
but the real wild-goat, the capra aegagrus. Pallas. the supposed origin of all 
our domestic varieties. The horns present the anterior trenchant edge, cha- 
racteristic of this species. The discovery of the aegagrus in Crete is perhaps 
a fact of some zoological interest, as it is the first well-authenticated European 
locality of this animal.” 


19 Captain Vasili Khalis, of Thériso. 
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okes and the other thirty-five. They are always larger 
than the common goat. In the winter-time they may 
be tracked by the sportsman in the snow. It is com- 
mon for men to perish in the chase of them. They are 
of a reddish colour, (xoxkiva,) and never black or party- 
coloured like the goat: the number of prominences on 
each horn indicates the years of the animal’s age.” 

The great activity of the wild-goat is alluded to 
by the epithet 1€ados*’ bestowed on it in Homer; and 
the length of the horns, which I obtained at Samaria, 
is very nearly that assigned in the well-known descrip- 
tion of the bow of Pandarus”'. 

Before four o’clock I set out on my return to Haghia 
Ruméli. Again and again do I ‘cast a longing, linger- 
ing look behind,” as each step which I retrace, towards 
the narrow glen, makes.me lose sight of the lofty cypress- 
clad mountains of Samaria. 

I mark the sable woods 
That shade sublime yon mountain’s nodding brow: 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands our steps! 
As if the form of Minos should forsake 


Th’ Elysian seats, and down the embowering glade 
Move to the pausing eye! 


On leaving. these grand and most beautiful of Nature’s 
works, it is not without a feeling of regret that I have 


20 On which see Hesycutius, v. "[Ea\os. Eusrarutius, on Il. Iv. 
p. 342. Visconti, Museo Pio-Clementino, Tom. 111. p. 54. HEYNE, on 
Hom. Il. rv. 105. 


“1 Homer, I]. rv. 108. 

‘Autix’ éot\a T0Eov évEoor, i~Edou aiyos 

aypiov, Ov pa TOT avTos, VO GTépvoLO TUXIICaAS, 

TETPNS ExPaivovTa OEdEeymevos Ev TPOdOKHGL, 

BeBAnket moos otNVos, O O Uartios EuTETE TETPN. 

Tov Képa éx Keparys EkKkaloEeKadOwpa TWEPUKEL. 
where HEYNE observes, (Tom. tv. p. 573.) ‘‘Grammaticus apud Venetum 
A. xvi. palmos aestimat dvo ijuiov mynx@v. Voluit puto dicere rodwp. 
duobus pedibus cum dimidio. Scilicet pes Graecorum censetur vi. palmis, 
palmus autem quatuor digitis. (Palmus est d@pov, maXatoTtyH, doyuyj—) Tam 
magna esse caprarum agrestium cornua olim dubitatum est.” 
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only been allowed to gaze on them for a few hours, ‘and 
in all likelihood shall never again behold the glories 
which are now so rapidly vanishing from my view. I 
am indeed leaving 


A land whose azure mountain-tops are seats 
For gods in council; whose green vales, retreats 
Fit for the shades of heroes, mingling there 

To breathe Elysian peace in upper air. 


END OF VOLUME II. 
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OxssTacLes having arisen which prevent me from executing 
my original plan of writing not only Travels in Crete, but also 
a History of the island, I think it well to publish extracts 
from some of the authorities which I found among the Manu- 
scripts of St Mark’s Library at Venice. 

I will begin with some passages of old Venetian chroni- 
clers, which throw light on the history of Crete durig the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The Manuscript with 
which I will commence is of the fifteenth century, written in 
a hand very difficult to decipher, and is in the Venetian dialect: 
it consists of 117 leaves, is in the quarto form, and is numbered 
‘“‘Codice XVII.” in the catalogue of St Mark’s Library. It is 


called ‘‘ Cronaca Veneziana, dal principio della citta sino al 


MCCCX.” 
Fol. 73. ‘Piero Ziani Doxe per eleccion monta a questo 


He arms thirty-one gallies, of which Miss. Renier Premarin 
was appointed captam, ‘lo qual dispartandosse de Veniesia 
chon quela armada, lo chastello de Chorfu e de Modon e de 
Choron per forca darme elli prese, e andando plu auanti elli 
prexe naue inj de ¢enoexi in Spinalonga, e puo navegado 
alixola de Crede elli prexe lio bon chapello Chorssero chon 
alter pluxor cenoesi, li qual’ iera cho gallie ij e naue vj. 
e tornmando lo dito Chapetanio in driedo, lo dito Chorsser 
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a Chorfu fo apichado per la golla chon molti suo Chonpani 
insenbra. Anchora li diti Chapetanj avanti che elli tornasse in 
driedo elli per forga darme la citae de Chandia e tute le ysole 
e chastelli, e forteze, con tutti quelli de Crede elli prere, e fo 
mandado in quella fiada ducha in Chandia Miss. Iachomo 
Tiepolo el savjo la qual chosa per hordinamento del dito Doxe 
la ijsola predita de Crede ello devissa e parti entro tuti li 
nobelli de Veniesia e chi volesse andarla ad habitar dipendando 
e quella vegniva chamada Chavallarie chomo anch 
Crede e ave tuto quello che per la Signoria li fo dado alluy 
e ala so famiija. 


Fol. 78. ‘* EK comenca ladita vera in ann. M.II].LUXXXX. 
e fo Chapetanio di gallie LXVI. Miss. Rucier Moresini.” He 
recounts some losses of the Venetians at sea. ‘‘ Anchora durado 
ladita vera, ¢enouesi prexe la Chania che lysola de 
Crede e finalmente de un tratto da le partti si ando mecharciendo 
la pace fo fatta entro lor.” 


Fol. 81. ‘*Anchora in quello tempo quelli de lisola de 
Crede revella al chomun de Veniessia per la qual cossa el ducha 
che iera in quel tenpo in Chandia e fo Miss. Zustignian Zusti- 
gnian aparechia subitamente uno nobele exer¢ito de zente da 
pie e da chavallo e dette la bataia per tal che in puochi ¢orni 
ello redusse 1 diti revelli a fedeltae de chomun de Veniesia e 
questi fo li Chalergi.” 


Fol. 83. ‘“E im quello tenpo alguni nobil griesi de Crede 
che non stavva in la citae fe grandissima assuranga de li suo 
griesi dela detta ysola reuelando al chomun de Veniesia e a tute 
le citae e chastelli de ljsolla redugandosse a lo mazor forte¢ge 
de lisolla e stagando soura le coste della montagna e domicando 
molti luogi della Chavalarie de Chandia e da tute quele partte 
vexine, la qual rebelacion siando vegnuda ale orechie dello 
excellentissimo Doxe, et per xente chon grande solenitae elletti 
e mandai ala dita isola pedoni e ballestrieri chon gallie de ¢ipro 
le qual iera per partir e per andar a marchado ¢o su li nobelli e 
valorossi homeni Miss. Nicholo Falier Miss. Zustignian Zusti- 
enian Miss. Andrea Morexini el Chavallier li qual fose provede- 
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dori e testadorj e chapetani de la dita vera. per tal che hi 
diti chaporalli chauui de questa rebellacion fo prexi e dadi in 
forca delli diti Signori li qual unicamente chomo a rebelli e 
pessimi traditori e produtori elli fe ad alguni tajar le testte 
facandolli morir crudielmente, e altri alguni si li fe for¢a in mar 
sichomo se chonvegnivva ; li qual altri griesi del puovolo menudo, 
retorna puuo ala soa fedeltae e abiando messo li provededori, 
‘tuta lissola in paxe elli retorna puuo a Veniesia do de essi e 
fo receuudi chon grandissimo honor ello tergo che fo Miss. 
Nichollo fallier paga el debita de la humana natura ela in 
Chandia el fo sepellido. 





Fol. 96. (2). Anchora in M III LXIII del mexe di seten- 
brio vene novelle a Veniesia chon una galia del golfo co fo 
Miss. Nichollo Fallier Sava Chomito digando chomo li centillo- 
meni de Chandia si aveva tolto ¢oxo del palacgo lo ducha e hi 
chossierj e tuti li altri oficiali che per Veniesia se apellavva de 
la soa Signoria per alguni dacii li qual el chomun de Veniesia 
aueua mandado e tuti fo metudi in presion. Anchora li 
cencillomeni de Chandia si fexe elli uno per so ducha e retore 
de la tera per chomandamento de tuti Miss. Marcho Gradenigo 
dito Spiritello, e si messe in pression Miss. Lunardo Dandolo 
che iera ducha chon tuti quelli che se trouvaesse de Veniesia 
e fexe retegnir le nauue e nauuilli da Veniesia ¢o i paronj e 
nocheri e marineri le qual naue se trovaesse charegade alle 
vendeme. Anchora in an MIIILXIII del mese de setenbr. se 
arma v gallie co fo iij in Veniesia e una a Clotia e una in 
Chavo d’ Istria e fo fato iij nobeli centilhomeni provededori per 
meter la tera in pacifico stado. Anchora in M III LXIII del 
mese de setenbrjo fo fato v nobelissiml centillomeni ambas- 
sadori: li qual andasse a proveder in Chandia, e rechongilliarlli 
chon lo chomun de Veniesia e metterlli in paxe e in achordo— 
e li diti provedidori siando conti in Chandia e vojando essi 
a parlare contro de la dita revellacion apresentandoli lelletere 
del chomun de Veniesia per li centillomeni de Chandia no 
hi volse essi dado oldienza alguna elli diti V Savj vene in 
Veniesia cholle gallie de romania le qual vegnivva da marchado 


e chonta la novella ala dogal Signoria la qual non li plaoxete 
niente. 
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In quello tempo de Miijlxiiii al... .de marco siando fato Cha- 
petanio general de tera el nobelle homo Miss. Luchin dal Vermo 
ello fo de zente per tuto Veniesia e puo dover asunar 
una gran quantitae de moneda e questo fo per soldar la dita 
zente da pe e da chavallo e ballestrieri assai; li qual siando tute 
asenbladi in Veniesia subitamente in puochi corni fo armado 
gallie sotil e arsilli grandi per portare li diti chavalli con li 
soldadi, e altri navillj e navve assai che li porta, e fato la 
mostra de li diti soldadi da pe e da chavallo el nobile homo 
Miss. Luchin dal Vermo chapetanjo fexe chargar li chavalli 
entro li arsilli e apareciarggi de tuto quello chelli bisognava 
e inllo nome de Dio e della Vergene Maria e del Vangelista 
Miss. San Marcho die X Avril MII] LXiij el se parti del 
portto de Veniesia con quelli arsilli e gallie e legni sotil e 
nave che aveva armado la dita Signoria, siando Chapettanio de 
mar Miss. Domenego Michiel de Santa Sofia e fu....in mar 
facando far vela e navegando die e notte chomo pllasette ’a 
Dio elli consse ala Frasschia a vij di de magigio ella stette 
tuto quel di chon la dita armado chonzando le suo chosse a 
mejo che lj sepe e puuo laltro di che fo a vij di magigio elli 
desschar li suo chavalli in tera chon tute le suo arme e arnexe 
valenttemente al despetto delli suo innemixi Chandioti facan- 
do pavessa tuto intorno la soa hosta e siando vegnudo |’ 
altro di da mattina co fo alli viij magigio el nobello homo 
chapettanio de terra mess. Luchin dal Verme si fe sonar la 
tronbetta per tuta la hosta ello istesso monta a chavallo tuto 
armado chavalchando per tuto loste dagando hordene alle schiere 
e a quelli da pe e da chavallo e ali ballestrieri metandolli alle 
suo poste facando pavesade e chontraxiando a tuti li suuo in- 
nemici e fe so banderaro pasquallm minotto lo qual fo ardido 
e possente covene elleal senpre portandosse vallentementte ala 
dita bataja e abiando dado ordene a tuta loste lo dito chape- 
tanjo Miss. Luchin dal Vermo chomo sapientissimo he maistro 
de guera ello fexe clamare bandir per tuta la hoste che tuti 
hi chaporalli e chontestabelli de da pe a da chavallo vegnisse 
alla soa tenda, e chosi fo hobedido lo so chomandamento, e 
siando vegnudi tuti davanti llui ello li fe sentar tuti apresso 
de si ella in quello luogo elo fexe uno parlamento molto 
soavve e bello, digandolli chosi: ‘‘ Fradelli mie charissimi io 
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ve priego tuti quanti vui li qual se quua al prexentte -che 
vuuj sie llialli e fedelli ala dogal Signoria de Veniesia le qual 
Sign. ha mandadi quua questo a far e per tanto se vuol che vuj 
sia prodomeni e valenti a chonbater e no ve infencga del 
ben far che io ve inprometto per lo sagramento, che io ho 
fato a Dio e al chomun de Veniesia, che quanto per mi vojo 
esser lo primo ferido un bon sochorsso de quanto 
io poxo se Dio me impresta tanto de vita che io no me infencio 
miga del ben fare che avanti io vojo morir chon honor che viver 
chon vergogna sapiando che se de Dio ne da la gracia che nuuii 
-abiemo vittoria delli nostri nemici, la Signoria de Veniesia e ben 
si sauvia e si chortexe che li ve radoplera doplamente del ben e de 
lo honor che vui li avera fatto, e se vui farete lo chontrarjo che 
vuij non fosse Ilialli io ve inprometo che chollui che fallira sara 
inponido, io faro la custixia se el fosse mio fio propio, siche in 
penso de ben far, altro io no ve jo diro mo al presente perche 
ello tempo de fare fati.” e ditte parole ello fo fin a lo so parlare 
e tuti se refresscha e man¢a e abiando tuti manca e 
bev. Miss. lo Capettanio si fe sonar la tronbetta e tuti monta 
a chavallo ben armadi e chomenca a chavalchar in so la ¢itae 
de Chandia chon grande ardimento molto ben asscheradi e quelli 
della tera ensi fuora inchontralli nostri molto ben a ponto da 
pe e da chavallo e la schomenga la bataja mollto crudiel e pe- 
ricoloxa essende morti e feridi plluxor deli grexi per tal che elli 
non potte pllus durar ala bataja e si delle spalle allini ritornando 
in verso la citae ; ello nostro Chapetanio Miss. Luchin dal Vermo 
pasqualin Minotto che jera banderaro chontinuadamentte li se- 
guiva tajandolli e olcidandolli, e puochi fo delli griexi che tor- 
nasse vuivvi in la citae che non fosse morti davanti la porta da 
Chandia. E chomo piaxette a Dio Veniciani sovra li 
Grexi in quello di e questo fo in an MCCCIxiilj a die Viiij 
magigio e puo a die x del dito mese elli ave la tera liberamente 
co fo Chandia, itrando dentro tajando e olcicando molltij delli 
traditori chelli trouva e montando in sul palaco elli ol¢ixe Miss. 
Marcho Gradenigo de Chandia che iera fato so ducha e tolsse 
via la sua insegne de San Titto e messe quella del Vangellista 
San Marcho chon gran fessta e alegreca.” 

The great engagement between the Venetians, under Luc- 
chino dal Vermo, and the revolted Cretans must have been near 
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Palaedkastron, and perhaps partly on the hills near Armyré, 
seen in the view at p. 258, of Vol. 1. The contest is also 
described in Codice XIX of St Mark’s Library, p. 52. 

‘* A di 10 dito, con il nome de Dio el dito Capetanio scho- 
menzo a cavalchar verso la cita de Candia et schomenzo una 
dura et aspra batagia et li nostri ferendo et ocidendo li Grecj 
li ando incalzando in fino ale porte dela tera, et qui fo una 
grandissima ocision da una et altra banda ma ale fin, como 
piasete a Dio et a M. San Marco, li nostri intro in la tera, per 
forza, et amazando quanti li vegnivano incontra: et tanto 
loro fecero che esi ando ala piaza et intradi in palazo loro trova 
M. Marco Gradenigo che li rebeli havevano fato dose; et hi 
nostri el tagio a pezi et da poi schorsa tuta la tera, per nome 
de San Marco. Da poi tornadi in piaza el fo butado a tera 
la insegna de. San Tito et fo levado quela de San Marco.” 


From Codice xx (di fogli 233, del secolo xv. in circa; vedi 
I] Catalogo della Biblioteca Marciana, p. 227.) 

Fol. 62. ‘‘ Haven® compra la Signoria de Venetia la Isola 
de Candia dal Marchexe de. Monfera mando a tuor el dominio 
de la dita isola onde per greci fo vidado e contradito di volerse 
dar segondo 1 pati del suo Signor. E vedan? questo Miss. 
Renier Premarin, cap® di mar de larma de.la Signoria, se misse 
in ponto, e conbatti valentemente la dita cita de Candia, e per 
forza quela prese, e per lo simel tute le so altre cita, e castelli, 
primte e jurisdiction, sotometandoli ala Signoria di Venetia 
fazom® quelli luoghi di gran robarie, e metando tuto a sacomano. 
Dapoi dita armada molto richo torno a Venetia, e questo fo 
del 1211, e fo deliba di partir la dita isola tra Zentilhomeni e 
populari, che volesse andar ad habitar in quella isola con le so 
femene.” 


Fol. 65.. *‘Del. 1214. In tempo di Miss. Piero Ziani li usl 
de Zenoa uno de bassa condition chiamado Rigo, homo valen- 
tissimo e savio, e tanto fexe con soa industria che l have gran 
parte del dominio de la Isola de Candia per la qual caso el fo 
chiama el Conte Rigo de Malta. In questo tempo era re de 
Zezilia re Ferigo che havea pocho poder ma de poi vene in 
gran posanza. [Kl dito Conte Rigo prese con una so nave una 
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de’ Pisani, e dapoi con quelle do nave una di Venetiani, e poi 
torna a Malta e missesse benissimo in ponto metando su queste 
tre navi gran quantita de zente e de victuari, e da poi prese 
una nave grossa richissima de Venetia che vegniva da Constan- 
tinopoli: et havendo aguadagnato grande haver, have modo 
di haver gran quantita de zente sorti a danizar, e ando alissola 
de Candia, et appandose li greci lo accepto in la dita isola, dan- 
doli gra pre Signoria. E subito el dito Conte Rigo feze far de 
molti castelli per potersi prevaler da la potentia de la Signoria 
de Venetia. El -primo castel fo el castel de Mirabelo, uno de 
Monte-ferat, e uno che se chiama Bonifacio, e Castel Nuovo, e 
Bel Riparo, e molti altri castelli’, siche 1 fo per n° xiilj° castelli; 
anchora tegniva el Castel Termene e possedeva la cita de Candia 
e la Chania et have animo de mandar a Roma a dir che j lo inco- 
ronasse re de quelle isola, e sel se non si havesse trova un capelan 
de Venetia che saveva ch’ el dito Conte Rigo jera anda furtiva- 
mente a tuor deta isola, e desse notitia al papa I’ havaria 
habu . . . . . . Donde sapuda che have el papa la cossa, 
cazo j suoi ambassador via con bruta vergogna. E sapudo 
che ave M. Piero Ziani doxe delli Venetiani che Conte Rigo 
havea occupa lisola de Candia, e prese per parte de armar 
subito xxx* galie e otto nave de le mazor de Venetia, e fo Cap° 
de la dita armada Mess. Jac® Baseio e prontamente el se parti 
de Venetia, e fato Captanio de le galie de marchado Miss. 
Renier Dandolo, e Miss. Renier Premarin, e tuti andono de com- 
pagnia, e questa armada prese Lio Vechio Corsaro, nemigo de 
Venetiani, e prese Rigo da Bela pola Zenoexe, con galie xij 
e cinque nave, perche Venetiani e Zenoexi erano capital nemixi; 
e da poi lo dito Cap° con le 30 galie e 8 nave e altri navilij assai, 
con le galie da marchado, se ne ando alisola de Candia, perche 
el dito Conte Rigo haveva fornido xv castelli de molta zente 
darmi per esser Zenovese, Zenovexi li avea da granda aidia 
per esser in guerra con Venetiani, e fo dade molte bataie e 
niente se pote far, istando alassedio della dita isola el fo preso 
ala batajo Miss. Renier Dandolo Cap® de le galie de marchado, 
e fo mena al conte Rigo e fo messo in preson, e siando disdegna 
el dito Miss. Renier, et non pote mai manzar e mori in preson, 


1 See Vol. 1. p. 64. note 8. Vol. 11. p. 40. and p. 73. 
VOL. Il. a 
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e da poi fo fato de gran bataie. Miss... . Premarin Cap° 
vene a Venetia per esser compido el so tempo deputado havendo 
fato valentemente, e in so luogo fo fato Miss. Polo Ziani, el 
dito Cap° fece guerra valentemente al dito Conte Rigo e cominzo 
a tuorli di suoi castelli, e vedando il Conte Rigo esser astretto 
ocultamente lando a Zenova in persona a domadar soccorso, 
e quelli da Zenova li de gran soccorso di cavalli e pedoni e delli 
quattro grossissime nave e sie galie Cap? M. Jac Longo, e siando 
vegnu dita arma per demontar ala isola di Candia, larmada de 
Venetia li de driedo donde se messe a scampar, e vegando al 
note adoso con segnali de fuogo ingano larma de Venij che non 
sape andar dredo, e scampo da quella el Conte Rigo con una 
galia vene alisola de Candia prestamente scapando larma di Vene- 
tiani, e dismonto in terra, e la matina larma de Venitiani vedando 
aver pso quella de Zenoexi i se ne torno in Candia, et breviter 
el Conte Rigo vene a pati de doverse render a Venetiani, e 
fra li altri pati fo che dovesse dar a Venetiani tuti li castelli ch’ 
haveva su lisola di Candia e renuntiar tute le ragion chavesse in 
dita isola e chel fosse tegnudo a mandar un so nevodo a 
Venetia, e che la Signoria desse per dote al dito so nevo perperi 
1500 e desseli una Zentildonna, e a questo modo la Signoria 
have lisola.” 





Fol. 72. ‘Del 1299 Zenoexi prese la cita de la Cania che 
e suso la isola e quella bruso a robo, e al fin siando strachi una 
parte e laltra Zenoexi e Venetiani fecero pase.” 


Tue Reports of Foscarini and GaRzoni to the Venetian 
Senate, on the condition of Crete towards the latter end of 
the 16th century, have been frequently referred to by me in 
both this and the previous volume. Foscarini had been pre- 
ceded by Basaponna, a small fragment of whose Report is still 
found in the Library of St Mark. It is numbered Classe VII. 
Codice CCCIV., and is entitled ‘‘ Relatione del E™° St P° Basa- 
donna, del Sindicato de Levante, nel 1566.” He says, at fol. 2, 
that such visits of Syndics ‘“‘ Furono con tanto frutto et beneficio 
publico et con tanta consolatione a quei miserabili paesi, che, 
non essendosi gia stati, molti et molti anni, Sindici in quelle 
parti, restorono sollevati da molte grandi et crudelissime oppres- 
siont et tirannie.” 
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_ Again, ‘Un certo dazio che chiamano dei Parici, appare 
a molti poverl e piu miserabili di quel territorio infima calamita 
—sono astretti fuggire im Turchia, perciocché essendo costoro 
obbligati pagare in camera un aspro per testa all’ anno, et i caso 
di morte lasciare tutti 1 beni loro al ........ morendo senza 
figliuoli maschi, i Daziari, et altre genti da loro dipendenti, 
usano contro questi infelici, et nell’ un caso et nell’ altro, strane 
et horrende tirannie—Sarebbe cosa degna della sua clemenza, 
subito levare una cosi odiosa et barbara esazione—poiche il con- 
servarla é sottoporre quei miserabili huomeni a crudelissimi 
serpenti, che lacerino et li divorino afatto, o li sforzino, li pochi 
che sono avvanzati, fuggir subito in Turchia, seguendo 0 orme 
d’ altri innumerabili, che per questa cagione di tempo in tempo 
ne sono andatt.” 

I will now give some extracts from Garzonr’s Report, 
which is numbered “ Classe VII. Codice CCCIV.” in St Mark’s 
Library, and is entitled ‘‘ Relatione del Ecc™® S* Giulio de’ Gar- 
zoni del Sindicato de Levante, nel 1586.” 


Fol. 9. ‘‘ Possede questa Eccelsa Repubblica Seren. Principe 
[ll™° et Graviss® Consiglio, I’ Isola di Candia, degna per il 
numero degli habitanti, per la nobilta della Colonia, et per la 
qualita delle fortezze, che cingono quelle citta per sua difesa, 
d@ esser chiamata Regno.” 

‘‘Parlerd dei popoli et bisogni loro, et loro volunta, delle 
spese, fatte dalla Serenita Vostra, per provisione di guerra, et 
’ entrate rese dall’ Isola, et del modo che tengono li Magis- 
trati nel governo del Regno, dalla giustizia de’ quali dipende il 
pronostico di possedere felicemente quello stato. 

‘“‘Nelle quattro Provincie sue, che sono di Scithia, Candia, 
Rettimo, et Canea, fuori dalla citta si trovarono anime cento- 
settantasei mille quattrocento trentatre', delle quali sono da 
fazione cinquanta quattro mille settecento ottantasette. 


1 The population had been long decreasing. FoscARINI, Relatione etc. 
fol. 133, gives 1070 as the number of villages (casali) and 219,000 as the 
number of souls, of whom 55645 were “‘da fattion,’’ 29218 of them residing 
in the cities, and the remaining 26427 in the country. The codex No. 766 
in the Racolta Correr at Venice gives the following table, the amount of 
the population somewhat earlier. 

TQ Megalo- 
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‘Di questro membro di cittadini, principaliss? del Regno, 
dar6 conto assai particolare, et credo esser bene che le VV. SS. 
Ecc™’ comportino, con qualche patientia, il mio ragionamento, 
potendo essere, che le siano per intendere cose, e nuove, et a 
proposito per edificare quelle genti a devota fede verso la 
Serenita V. 

“Altre volte quelli popoli furono possessi da particolari 
Signori, venduti’, comprati, et comandati come Parici®, et la 
Colonia che mando la Serenita V. successe al dominio de’ beni 
et habitanti suoi, la quale tenne il medesimo stile per lungo 
tempo: in maniera che le genti, fatte servili per lungo habito 
di servitu, hanno convenuto riuscire, e vili et senza industria. 


Fol. 10. ‘‘ Hebbero questi Governatori a principio qualche 
difficoltaé a far lasciare Y arco a quelle genti*, arma sua antica 
et naturale, per farle prender I’ archobuso: ma, havendo alcuno 


Villages. Priests. Monks. Men and Children. Women. Total. 


Megalo- 

ee 496 492 570 48628 49984 100170 
Bene 148 256 268 9255 9254-19181 
Once 38 3862 4138 8038 
Villages 296 345 410 34694 25590 61335 
Khania, ) 52 5130 5271 10453 

City § 

Villazes 314 412 516 31216 28560 61018 
Akroteéri 36 1819 1533 —-3388 
Sfakia 28 4298 3650 7906 











1254 1659 1764 188832 127980 271489 


2 The purchase and sale of slaves prevailed at Christian Venice in the 
fourteenth century. See GamBa, Serie degli Scritti impressi in dialetto 
Veneziano, Venezia 1832, who gives at p. 35. an ‘‘Istrumento di vendita 
d@’ uno Schiavo, scritto 1’ anno 1365,” and observes, ‘‘ Notabile riescira il 
leggere un vecchio Documento di jus servile presso i Veneziani, da cui 
apparisce espresso il consenso di uno Schiavo di passare da un padrone ad 
altro.”’ 

3 FoscaRINI observes, Relatione etc. fol. 107. that although, when he 
wrote, that generally notorious and odious ‘ parichia” which existed under 
the Venetians in Cyprus, did not prevail in Crete, still even here there 
existed some “ parichi” by descent, who had still this “obbligo et servitu 
di parichia,” and that all the peasants were obliged to perform ‘‘tante 
angarie,”? and that some “obblighi” had been introduced of such a kind, 
‘¢che non saprei se fossero del tutto liberi.”’ 

* See above, p. 254. 
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dato principio a valersene alle caccie, é stato di qualche alletta- 
mento agli altri, sicché si lasciarono intendere il desiderarne, 
et essendo compiaciuti dalla Serenita V. ne furono mandati certo 
numero, li quali si abbaterono a capitare mentre nol eravamo 
alla visita sua, et furono dispensati per le nostre mane, accom- 
pagnandoli con parole di confidenza, per incorargli alla difesa 
pubblica, et per introdurgli affetto et hobbedienza alle cose coman- 
date dalla Serenita V. Gli accettarono con allegro animo, et si 
deve per ragione aspettare ottima riuscita da loro con quell’ 
arma, essendo essi per complessione calda et secca, che gli fa 
rluscire presti, gagliardi, et vivaci, sono avezzi al patimento 
per la strettezza del paese, pieno di balze, tutte condizioni acco- 
modate all’ archibusiero: sicché si puo credere con fondamento 
che, per le qualita di quei corpi et per quelle di quel paese 
ove hanno a maneggiarsi, poco numero di quei soldati, ben 
disciplinati, sia per travagliare gran quantita di forastieri, po- 
tendo loro aggiungere, et fuggire a suo piacere’, et con poco 
bisogno di vittuaria, vivendo loro d’ aqua et herbe con poco 
pane. Hanno per suo costume il portare certo sacco alle spalle, 
dove portano i suoi bisogni in maniera accomodato che non 
sentono alcun impaccio.” 


Fol. 12. ‘‘ Fra queste milizie descritte vi sono li habitanti 
alla Sfachia, nazione pit ardita del resto dell’ isola per mag- 
gior ferocita di complessione, et per natura di sito, et perche 
ancora credono, per certe loro memorie che dicono havere, 
esser discesi da’ Romani, et percid, con quella credenza, hanno 
non so che di generoso nelle sue attioni, ne sopportarono 
al principio il giogo de’ Cavallieri, come il resto de’ cittadini, o 
per sua risoluzione, o vero per la sterilita del paese suo non 
invito la Colonia a mettervi il piede: ma, sia come si voglia, 
non hanno alcuna soggettione a quell’ ordine di Signori, tanto 
abborrito dal Regno. 

‘Si sono quelle genti alle volte mostrate disobedienti alla. 
Serenita V. et hanno convenuto li Magistrati darli sacco, et 
tagliarne a pezzi molti, et altri levare dalle proprie habita- 


> This is just what the Sfakians did in most of their contests with 
the Mohammedans between 1821 and 1830. 
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zioni, come fece |’ Ecc™. Cavalli®, con giusta causa nota alla 
Serenita V. E certo, se non fosse che tutta la Sfachia non 
é habitata da quelle fameglie pretendenti la insolentia del dis- 
obedire, et che tra essi Sfachiotti non sono uniti, difficiliss- 
imo sarebbe haverli in obbedientia: ma questi duoi contraryj, 
et l’esempio delle cose passate, gli indebolisce m maniera 
che hanno alquanto mortificato  orgoglio. Sono partiti in 
due prole l’ una detta Patera, e |’ altro Papadopula, discese, 
per quanto dicono, da duoi fratelli, ’ uno Patera, che vuol 
dire capo di monaci, e |’ altro Papa cioé prete, et si generod 
per concorrentia inimicitia tale, che, aumentandosi sempre, sono 
fatti gli animi suoi implacabili. 

“TL” Eecell™’. Foscarini li visito et li institut alcuni ordini 
per conservarli in obbedientia del Ch™° Rettor della Canea, 
li gratificd di alcune concessioni, et gli deputo ancora Cap®, 
per la sua esercitatione, facendoli descrivere nei libri delle 
battaglie come privileggiati; in maniera che il spavento delle 
cose passate, la imduglienza dell’ Ecc™? Foscarini, et la forza 
delli ordeni posteli gli hanno ridotti a qualche obbedientia. 
Ma la causa principale, per quello che ho potuto scoprire, della 
sua alienatione, precipitando nella desperatione, é tutta indus- 
tria de’ Cavallieri, per |’ odio che portano a quella gente, come 
quella dalla quale non possono trahere alcuno utile, et percid 
usano ogni potere per rappresentarli alli Ecc™ Rettori per 
licentiosi, ladri, et homicidiali.” 


Fol. 13. ‘‘ Non contenti li Caval" di aver usata l’ industria, 
con li Ch™. Rappresentanti, per farli concepire mali pensieri 
contra li Sfachiotti, sono altrettanto industriosi im ispaventare 
con suoil ragionamenti quegli huomeni per rigore dell’ ordine, 
et cosi li fanno disobedire ; per i] qual mancamento li sono poi 
fulminate adosso proclame et sententie, che gli levano affatto 
la speranza di esser gratiati. Pare quasi troppo artificio usato 
da quei gentiluomeni della Canea; nondimeno é pur vero, ma 
€ anco ragionevol cosa il crederlo, poiche dipende da interessi 
di quel paese interessantissimo, et in questa maniera riescono 
alle volte gli Sfachiotti suspetti di fede. 


° See above, p. 154. 
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‘‘ Al nostro arrivo nel territorio della Canea erano passati 
alquanti anni che non havevano prestata la debita obedientia 
di appresentarsi, per la diffidenza che io ho detta di sopra. Io 
di manco anni et di miglior forza di corpo del Ecc”? mio Col- 
lega, volsi fare quella visita, salii quei monti, o per dir meglio 
li penetrai, poiché vi sono alcune strade piutosto voragini, 
fatte per discesa d’ acque, che per uso di viandanti’, havendo 
prima, per via d’ un proveditore che si tiene a quel governo 
dal Consiglio della Canea, fattogli intendere la mia andata, per 
consolarli et gratificarli dove avessi potuto farlo honestamente: 
et capitato a’ confini de’ suoi casali, fui incontrato da cinque 
cento huomeni, tutti armati di archobusi et archi, tra quali vi 
era la famiglia de’ Pateri, al numero di dugento huomeni, li 
Papadopuli suoi contrarij non si videro per la inimicitia. Si 
appresentarono quelle genti con riverenza, et io li accolsi in 
nome della Serenita V. con quelle parole che mi somministro la 
mia buona volonta per bene edificarli all’ obbedienza de’ Magis- 
trati. Et capitato al suo principal casale che € grande, situato, 
nella discesa di un alto monte verso la spiaggia, dalla banda di 
Ostro, dove é anco il Castello della Sfachia, posto sopra un 
sasso al mare, sicuro per la battaglia da mano, nel quale risiede 
il Proveditor loro, feco chiamare a me |i Capi senza la moltitudine, 
a’ quali parlai con qualche austerita, riprendendoli della poca 
obbedientia prestata alli Ecc™ Rettori della Canea, in esecutione 
del? ordine Foscarini. Con molta modestia mi risposero, anzi 
con tanta, che non solo non I aspettai da huomeni fieri, rozzi, 
et sospetti di mala volonta, come furono rappresentati anco a me, 
ma da huomeni civili, riconoscenti |’ autorita del Superiore, non 
si havrebbe potuto aver pit discretta risposta, allegando per 
sua difesa le cose discorse di sopra. Gli feci capaci dell’ intenzione 
della Serenita V., et di che maniera deve essere eseguito dal 
Ecc™? Rettore, quando siano obbedienti all’ ordine Foscarini, in 
maniera che accettorono la riprensione, et restorono consolati, 
et loro stessi mi ricercarono nuovo ordine per castigo di quelli 
che non saranno pronti a prendere li ladri e consegnarli alla 


7 FoscaRINI observes, in recounting his visit to Sfakia, where he re- 
mained six days, fol. 106. ‘Il sito et asprezza di quelli luoghi sono vera- 
mente accommodati et proprii alla ferocita di quella gente, ch’ e bellissima, 
bellicosa, et brava.” 
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giustizia. Li tenni ragione, et accomodai alcune sue differentie, 
vidi il modo del governo di quel Proveditore, il qual trovai senza 
alcuna forma, si per poca obbedienza, come per venalita di quelli 
che sogliono andare a quei carichi. Mi fecero la mostra, et riusci 
bellissima. 

“‘Sono quegli huomeni piu alti, et pil formati di vita, con 
faccia di piu spirito, del resto de’ Contadini, et per la pretensione 
della nobilta passata del sangue suo, et per le proprie forze 
presenti, riescono pit ubidienti, et percid pit pronti all’ arme, 
sono pil esercitati nell’ archobuso per le caccie, delle quali si 
puo dire che vivono. 

‘“‘To mi posi fra loro, et li feci maneggiare secondo la 
volonta del Collonello Emiliani che era meco, mostrando loro 
piacere di essere comandati da me, et io mostrai di sentire 
contento di cost allegra obbedienza. Li feci tirare a... d 
arco et d’ archobuso dispensando li pretii di mia mano, per 
meglio manifestare il piacere da me sentito per la sua pronta 
obbedienza. 

‘“‘ Andai al Castello S. Nichita habitatione de’ Papadopuli, e 
seco feci il medesimo per consolarli, havendo questi ancora 
causa di maggior disperatione, come pit poveri, et inferiori 
di numero alli suoi inimici. 

** Vivono quelle Prole principalmente dell’ mdustria degli 
animali di pascolo, de’ quali ne hanno quantita per l abbondanza 
de’ monti non usati d’ altri vicini, et per la difficolta della sua 
ascesa, et per lo rispetto che si fanno portare da’ vicini. Gli 
altri habitanti alla Sfachia vivono di far barche, et navilj, per 
la comodita de’ legnami et pegole che si trovano in questa 
parte dell’ isola; et a tempo di bisogno sono passati al servitio 
dell’ arsenale della Canea. 

‘‘T] quarto giorno del mio arrivo parti, lassando ordine alli 
capi dell’ una et I’ altra Prole che venissero alla Canea, che gli 
avrei fatto perdonare il fallo passato con quella obbedienza. 
Vennero pochi giorni dopo—et all’ hora conobbe il Ch™? Rettore 
le false informazioni dateli da’ Cavalieri; poiché a quel tempo non 
comparse alcuna querella contra gli Sfachiotti, cosa che il fece 
maggiormente affezionare a loro, et puote confermare li miei 
officil: et presi gli ordini fatti col consiglio del Ecc™ mio 
Collega, per dar forma megliore al governo del suo Proveditore, 
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se ne tornarono lieti alle loro case ; et essendo poco dopo capitato 
il Ch™° Cap"? Barbarigo alla Canea, desiderando 38.8. vedere 
le mostre generali et perd comandate le cernede, gli Sfachiotti 
che non solevano comparire, 0 con poco numero, vennero intorno 
a seicento, et furono veduti con gran gusto di quel Signore.” 


Fol. 15. (2). ‘‘ Hora dico im tanti casali, nei quali si habbiamo 
trovato, habbiamo vedute le case de’ cittadini, nella maggior parte 
delle quali non si € veduto cosa alcuna per |’ uso del vestire, ne 
del posare: et per il vito, sono senza pane o grano, non hanno 
vino, le donne spogliate, li figliuoli nudi, gli huomeni poco co- 
perti, et le case vuote del tutto, senza alcun segno di habitazione 
humana. Et quella meschinita di huomeni é obbligata per antico 
uso al Cavaliere duoi angarie personali l’ anno, ch’ é il lavoriero 
di dodici giorni, et convengono ancora lavorare pur, per antica 
istituzione, il resto di quello che bisogna al medesimo Cavaliere 
nel suo casale, a otto soldini il giorno, che importa una gazzetta®, 
et un quintodecimo di essa percid introdotto gia ducento anni 
et non piu accresciuto. Sono in obbligo di aver polli, et galline 
per porta, cosi li Padroni havendo introdotto questo nome di 
porta per casa, le qual case sono anco fabbricate dagli stessi con- 
tadini, ne alla sua partita hanno altra ragione che portare seco 
la porta, et percid li Cavalieri, industriosi del suo utile, hanno 
fatto ad ogni istantiola una porta, per moltiplicare le regalie. 
I buoi da lavoro, chiamati donnegali, sono in obbligo di lavorare 
certa quantita di terreno, per lo quale, seminato o no, bisogna 
che il contadino paghi la terzaria. Sono ancora i donnegali 
tenuti a farli due angarie l anno. Muli, et altri anemali da 
basto convengono fare due agozi, cioé due viaggi, alla citta per 
il patrone, gli anemali da pascolo pagano la decima, chiamata 
da loro Decata, et altre mille invenzioni per assorbire tutti gli 
trutti della terra. Se il contadino ha vigne cioé la superficie 
(essendo il terreno sempre del Cavaliere) piantate, et allevate 
da lui, benché in terreno prima silvestre, conviene pagare al 
patrone, prima che faccia la divisione per regalia, tornando per 
antica istituzione il terzo al Cav™ et due terzi al contadino, 
cinque . . . da loro chiamati mistacchi, per vigna, sotto pretesto 


8 Two Venetian Soldi. 
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di quello che mangia il Contadino avanti le vendemie per la 
spesa del Pattichier, chiamando cosi loro un certo luogo fabbricato 
per franger I uva, et sotto altre inhonestissime invenzioni: et 
per avvantaggiarsi ancora questa regalia, dividono in tante 
parte le vigne, che poche rendono pit di quindici mistacchi ; in 
maniera che con la fraude fondata sopra la forza si appropriano 
li due terzi a loro, e lassono I’ uno al contadino. Sicché posso 
affermare con verita, come affermo per la dovuta riverenza che 
porto alla Serenita Vostra, non aver veduto in casa di alcun 
cittadmo vaso per custodir vino, segno manifesto di non raccog- 
lierne, et se ne vogliono avere, lo prendono a poco a poco dal 
Cavaliere, promettendo per ricompenza, oglio e seta, ovvero del 
medesimo vino venturo, a quelli prezi che detta lappetito suo: 
et le medesime invenzioni che servono a gravare le persone et 
gli animali da opera, et a rapire quelli da pascolo, l oglio, il 
vino, et il grano, la medesima industria usan per levargli ancora 
li altri frutti della terra, benché silvestri, et di piccola importanza. 

‘‘Sono deputati per giurisdicenti di questi territorij, come 
ho detto, Castellani, Scrivani che servono per Cancellieri et capitan] 
contra Fures, li quali sono tutti volti rapacemente a’ danni di 
quella povera gente, pegnorando quel poco che alcuno di loro 
sia trovato havere ascoso da’ Cav", sotto pretesto di disobedienza 
della quale il contadmo abbonda per la disperazione, poicheé 
in ogni maniera é meschino. Gli Castellani non possono per 
legge giudicare il valsente di pit di zecchini due, nondimeno 
qualche Ch™? Regimento gli ha concesso autorita fino alla 
summa di perperi ducento, che sono intorno a zecchini quat- 
tordeci: et perché hanno de caratte otto percento, fanno riuscire 
ogni causa di ducento perperi per piccola che sia per aver li 
sedici di caratti, con mille altre invenzioni di estorsioni per 
mangiare a’ poverl. Li capitanj contra Fures, il nome de’ quali 
denota il suo carico, hanno le sue utilita da’ ladronezzi, et 
sempre inventano per trarne utile, caluniando li buoni et escu- 
sando li rei, con rovina universale. E pero vero che li contadini 
invilliti per la loro imopia, e portati dalla necessita, commettono 
qualche furto, ma di poca importanza. Li giusdicenti furono 
introdotti a tempo della Colonia, e dovevano essere Nobeli 
Veneti o Cretensi; nondimeno a poco a poco si sono domesticati 
in maniera gli eletori che hora sono esercitati per sostituti, et 
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sono li Scrivani delli cav" li quali per lo pit hanno comperato 
la Castellania, e tutti quelli che hanno avuto carico di riformare, 
hanno regolato prohibendo la sostituzione, et comandato alli 
Regimenti il fare la Rettoria giusta la forma delle leggi: con 
tutto cid non si é potuto ottenere né I’ uno né I altro. 

‘“‘ Alcune di quelle Castellanie sono state concesse in vita 
dalla benignita della Serenita V. et cosi, come é liberal gratia 
a quelli che l hanno ricevuta, cosi é¢ grave disgrazia alli sudditi 
di quel Castello, poiché per la lunghezza del tempo, sendo 
oli altri di due anni solamente, si fanno patroni, non solo 
usando le estorsioni solite de’ Castellani, ma quelle de’ Cavalieri 
ancora; et se non havessimo havuto rispetto alla grazia che 
ella ha fatto ad alcuno di quelli, per la nobilta della famiglia, 
et per le disgrazie patite dalla sua patria, molto inclinando la 
Serenita V. al suo sollievo, gli haveressimo dato qualche castigo, 
per il poco rispetto che ha havuto alli sudditi della Serenita V.” 


Fol. 18. ‘‘ Quei Capitani per fama universale sono pieni di sete 
per succiare il sangue a’ poveri: nondimeno hanno tanti modi di 
occultare le sue tristizie, che per esquisita diligentia usata dal Eec™? 
mio collega nell’ inquisitione non se vi € scoperto altro che uno.” 


Fol. 18. ‘‘ Gli huomeni deputati alla Galera sono in con- 
tinuo terrore d’ andarvi et quelli che hanno il modo, benche 
strettamente, per qualche vignetta, o terreni, o anemali, il tutto 
gettano spensieratamente a vil pretio per aver denari per pagare 
? andiscaro che importera quindici 0 vinti zecchini, spesa insop- 
portabile alle loro forze. Li pid meschini, impotenti ad aver 
’ andiscaro, fuggono alla montagna, et poi, assicurati dalli 
Cavalieri, tornano alli casali loro, tanto pil soggetti, quanto 
sono temidi della giustizia, et con il suo esempio tanto pit 
obbedienti gli riescono gli altri casaliotti, attribuendo |’ auto- 
rita del salvargli dalla galera agli Cavalieri: et per cid con questi 
et altri pretesti di sopra discorsi, se ben per decreto publico é 
levato il nome della Parichia, convengono vivere nella medes- 
sina soggezione. 

“FE adunque la contadinanza aggravata per le Galere, per 
le angarie, per le rapacita de’ giusdicenti deputati per suo go- 
verno et per la crudelta de molti Cavalieri, aggiuntovi ancora 
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P estorsioni ch’ ella riceve per mille accidenti estraordinarij, 
essecutioni di debiti civili, visite di Rettori et altri ministri, a’ 
quali convengono dare il vivere a pretii vilissimi.” 


Fol. 19. ‘Si che il contadino, di questa maniera vessato, 
et per tante parti stracciato, impreso da’ ragionamenti de’ 
papati ¢€ fatto nemico del nome Veneto, né é capace della 
distinzione dagli Nob. Veneti loro Cavalieri a quelli che manda 
la Serenita V. di la, per suo governo, et é ridotto a tale per 
le cose dette che credo poter dire con verita, escludendo peré 
li privilegiati, che desiderano mutazione di governo: et sanno 
non poter capitare in mano d’ altri che del Turco; nondimeno, 
credendo non poter peggiorare di stato, inclinano anco a quel 
tiranico Dominio.” 

‘‘Ma non mi spaventano tanti mali detti, et altri lasciati per 
strettezza di tempo, et per altri rispetti ancora, poiché quella 
massa d’ huomeni sono di maniera bramosi del sollievo, con 
sete cosi ardente di gratia, che conseguita con ogni picciol 
segno fatto dalla Serenita V. a sua protetione, portando il loro 
stato di miseria a qualche miglioramento, sono per riuscire li 
piu fedeli figliuoli che habbia questa Eccelsa Repubblica, addol- 
cendo I amaro delle sue disgrazie con la benignita della 
Serenita V. Con questo pensiero habbiamo dato qualche prin- 
cipio noi, a farli capire il proposito ch’ Ella tiene di sollevarli, 
castigando i Cavalieri, Castellani, Capitanj contra fures, et altri 
ministri, condennando fino acento ducati, et privando di es- 
ercitare ufficj pubblici, ch’ é il termine della nostra autorita 
per raffrenarli dal tiranneggiare.” 


Fol. 21. ‘Vivono adunque li papati in quella Isola senza 
capo del suo rito, et con poco rispetto all’ arcivescovo Latino ; 
biasmano tutte le sue ationi, predicandole per ingiuria a’ popoli 
con impressione d’ odio verso i Franchi, et perd dalla malva- 
gita et ignorantia di quegli Ecclesiastici non si pud dissegnare 
alcuno conciliamento, senza darli capo a loro superiore, del mede- 
simo ritto Greco, et a me piacerebbe che si gli desse nome 
di Vescovo, la qual cosa riuscirebbe di somma consolatione alla 
moltitudine, et se il Vescovato si potesse avere in persona 
soggetta, et dipendente dalla Serenita V. crederei &c.” 
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Fo]. 21. ‘Sara ella mirabilissimo istrumento a conciliare 
Y animo di quelli che per differentia di rito, sono infetti di 
mala volonta, et a cacciare le superstitiose disseminazioni de’ 
Papati, castigando ancora le persone senza scandalezzare le genti 
a loro soggette, come occorre ad ogni minimo atto di ripren- 
sione, nonché di castigo, dell’ Arcivescovo Latino, che pur ha 
voluto ponere qualche freno, benché giusto, a’ Clerici di quel 
rito: né si pud sospettare altro cattivo effetto dal governo del 
Vescovo Greco alorché non potrebbe la persona costituita in 
quella dignita, con tre et piu mille ducati d’ entrata, miglio- 
rare di conditione per qual si voglia revolutione: et havemo 
esemplo, sebene di cosa piccola, assai chiaro, nelle citta ove 
sono i protipapati eletti dal Regimento, percioché li Preti di 
qualche considerazione sono tutti ad adulare, nonché compi- 
acere li Rappresentanti della Serenita V. per ottener gratia di 
quel loco quando occorre la vacantia, et perd nelle citta non 
si ha alcun disgusto de’ popoli minuti per cattivi offic] de’ 
papati come occorre ne’ territorj.” 


Fol. 26. (2). ‘In Candia li Cretensi sono molto humili, 
sendo stati sopramontati dalla forza de’ Veneti, et quasi che 
Si possono nominare nell’ ordine del popolo. Hebbero altre 
volte forza e riputatione per pretensione di antichita, et facolta 
che possedevano, ma ora fatti poveri, dicono loro per la potenza 
de’ nobeli Veneti—dicono essere arrichiti quelli per possedere 
la maggior parte de’ feudi in feudi, et per gli augumenti de’ 
precii per le militie, dove hanno possuto dare consumo alle sue 
entrate senza consegnarle ad altri per mercantarle in altri paesi, 
come si soleva fare prima, et era quella |’ industria de’ Cre- 
tensi. Per le richezze adunque, congiunte con la nobilta. si 
mantengono avantaggiati, et rispettati, et dalli Magistrati ancora 
favoriti, im maniera che non possono piu aspirare li Cretensi di 
tornare alla conditione della Colonia, se non di equalita almeno 
forti a’ loro vicini di riputazione. A Rettimo sono pit accomodati 
di facolta li Cretensi, et in maggior numero delli Veneti, et 
percid pil stimati, partecipando loro ancora con qualche van- 
taggio degli officj della Citta. Alla Canea posso dire di 
esservi equalita, tra |’ uno et I’ altro ordine, di rispetto, sebbene 
vi sono maggiori ricchezze ne’ nobeli Veneti; di numero vi é 
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poca differenza, ma le discordie di quella citta nate per superbia 
la tiene in continuo travaglio.” 


Fol. 47. ‘“L’ Isola abbonda di terreni, se ben montuosi 
attissimi al grano, et fanno rendita di dieci, dodici, et quindici 
per uno. Ho veduto campagne grandi et piane ancora atte a 
fertilita, se fossero coltivate, non solo per li habitanti loro, a’ quali 
manca il vivere per soli tre ovver quattro mesi all’ anno, ma 
ancora per mandarne fuori. TI] ridurla a coltura é difficile per 
doi contrarij, ’ uno che ognuno é volto all’ utile delle vigne et 
ulive, che fanno riuscire |’ Isola abbondantissima di vini et 
oglio, non solo per |’ uso suo, ma per la navigazione, come é 
noto ad ogniuno’, |’ altra l’ infingardagine de’ villani, nata dalla 
poca speranza d’ adunare cosa che gli resti, come ho discorso. 
Le vigne” et olive per l’ utile che rendono a’ Cavalieri li distrag- 
gono dal pensiero del grano, per la vilta del pretio suo, né si 
dobbiamo maravigliare, che ogniuno applichi il suo terreno al 
maggior utile, per meglio accomodare la famiglia sua, poiché 
é€ commune questo desiderio. Fu per |’ Ecc™? Foscarini, con 


® This exportation, (see above pp. 52—55.) spread the fame of the Cretan 
wine far and wide: Iopocus a MEGGEN, Peregrinatio Hierosolymitana, 
p- 57. °*Nam quid de vino dicere attinet, cwm vina Cretica toto orbe 
celebrentur 2°” 

10 There was a considerable quantity of raisins as well as of wine annually 
exported from Crete till the outbreaking of the Greek revolution. The fol- 
lowing sentences are found in a letter of Monsieur Bertrand, written at 
Khania, and addressed to the English Ambassador at Constantinople, 
dated 19th September, 1801. (It is preserved among the records of the 
Austrian Vice-Consulate at Khania.) ‘On fait tres peu de raisins secs 
dans le district de la Canée, mais Candie, et ses environs, en fournissent, 
année commune, au dela de cent mille quintaux. la récolte des vins qui 
se fait a Candie, peut s’évaluer, année commune, aux environs de 200 mille 
mistaches de huit ocques ’une. Les qualités y varient: il y enade doux, 
et de l’Apre, mais en général assez bon. Celle des vins du district de la 
Canée en donne beaucoup plus: on en évalue la quantité a 300 mille mis- 
taches de 9 ocques, année commune. Cesvins ont tous un filet de douceur. 
Ils sont rouges, le prix ordinaire est de 7 jusqu’a 10 parats l’ocque, suivant 
la qualité. Il en est du méme du prix des vins de Candie.” 

11 Foscarini, like some other advocates of corn-laws, seems to have 
thought it important that a country should produce its own bread, at any 
price, rather than buy it, at however cheap a rate, if grown elsewhere: he 
says at fol. 108, of his Relatione etc. that it had been his object “‘ tentar 
ogni cosa et far ogni esperientia per che Candia nutrisca li proprii suoi 
popoli e¢ non vadi mendicando it viver. Io per questo ho mantenuto per 
tre anni che non si sono ammazzati animali bovini.”’ 
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molta prudentia terminato che pit non si piantassero vigne, con 
un honestissimo temperamento, dichiarando, che quelli terreni 
nei quali non era stata vigna per dieci anni avanti e che vi 
potesse entrare aratro, che la non si debba piu piantare vigne, 
ma lassarlo per il grano.” 


Tue just and honourable opinions expressed in these Re- 
ports of Garzoni and Foscarini do not appear to have been 
so acceptable to the Venetian Senate as the language held by 
Fra Paolo Sarpi, who addressed the Most Serene Republic, 
on the subject of her Greek Colonies and possessions, in the 


following terms”: 


“For your Greek subjects of the island of Candia, and 
the other islands of the Levant, there is no doubt but there 
is some greater regard to be had of them, first, because that 
the Greek faith is never to be trusted; and perhaps they would 
not much stick at submitting to the Turk, having the example 
of all the rest of their nation before their eyes: these there- 
fore must be watch’d with more attention, lest, like wild beasts, 
as they are, they should find an occasion to use their teeth 
and claws. . The surest way is to keep good garrisons to awe 
them, and not use them to arms or musters, in hopes of bemg 
assisted by them in an extremity: for they will always shew 
ill inclinations proportionably to the strength they shall be 
masters of, they being of the nature of the gally-slaves, who, 
if they were well us’d, would return the kindness, by seizing 
the gally, and carry it and its commander to Algiers: wine 
and bastinadoes ought to be their share, and keep good nature 
for a better occasion. 

As for the gentlemen of those Colonies, you must be very 
watchful of them; for besides the natural ferocity of the cli- 
mate, they have the character of noblemen, which raises their 
spirits, as the frequent rebellions of Candia do sufficiently 
evidence. The use of Colonies was advantageous to the 
Roman Commonwealth, because they preserv’d even in Asia 


12 The opinion of Padre Paolo, &c. (delivered in 1615.) translated by 
AGLIoNBY, Lond. 1689. See pp. 38—41. for the extract here given. 
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and Africa, Roman inclinations, and with them a kindness 
for their country. Jf the gentlemen of these Colonies do tyran- 
nize over the villages of their dominion, the best way is not 
to seem to see it, that there may be no kindness between 
them and their subjects; but if they offend in any thing else, 
twill be well to chastise them severely, that they may not 
brag of any priviledges more than others: It will not be amiss 
likewise to dispute all their pretensions to any particular ju- 
risdiction; and if at any time their nobility or title be dis- 
puted, it will do well to sell them the confirmation of it at as 
dear a rate as possible: and, in a word, remember that all 
the good that can come from them, is already obtain’d, which 
was to fix the Venetian dominion; and for the future there is 
nothing but mischief to be expected from them.” 
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Value Amount 
Article. Quantity. in Turkish Duty. of 
Piastres. Duty. 
OW ee! SN 3,500,000 okes..... | 8,750,000 | 16 paras per oke... | 1,400,000 
Soap anna aencaae ss 50,000 quintals | 6,500,000 | 11 piastres the quint.| 550,000 
Almonds........... 20,000 measures 140,000 (ae pie ; 14,200 
Almonds shelled.. | 10,000 okes..... | 55,000 oe nae : } 1,900 
Cheese:........... .. | 50,000 okes..... | 137,500 {peas eee 10 | 16,625 
Silly as uaa. 11,000 okes..... 1,220,000 |) rae en ara } — 
and 3 per cent... 
(07:5-70) 2). Sa 40,000 quintals 320,000 | 20 paras the quintal 20,000 
Wallenca ql 2.500 id... 80,000 || eva 10,000 
Wa view WN 15,000 okes..... 202,500 | 1 piastre the oke...| 15,000 
HONG. 3. c coe 14,000 — id...... 42,000 | 6 paras the oke ... 2,100 
Chesnuts\... 0.02. 200,000 id...... 100,000 | 3 paras the oke ... 15,000 
RAISINS Sosa ae 6,000 quintals 168,000 {° a Genie eae ot) 9,540 
paras the quintal 
WVOOL Le ee ecsewousees 130,000 okes..... 390,000 | 4 paras the oke ... 13,000 
Apples and Pears 150,000 id...... 75,000 | 5 piastres for 1000 7,500 
Oranges & Lemons | 2,500,000 in number} 200,000 | 42 piastres for 1000 11,750 
Linseed....scsscsse. 25,000 okes.. 15,620 19 ER ee ee 
] oi ; paras the oke...... J ‘ 
Indian Corn....... 30,000 id...... 30,000 id. ihe 2,400 
Snails ea 20,000 id...... 15,000 | 2 paras the oke ... 1,000 
18,540,620 2,091,725 





1 This exported silk ought to pay 72,600 piastres of duty, but no duty whatever is obtained, since all 
the silk is smuggled out of the island. The merchants of Megalo-Kastron and Khania, themselves the 
exporters of it, are my authority for its amount. 


* The exportation of raisins, before the vineyards were destroyed by the revolution, used to amount 
to 60,000, 80,000, and even to 100,000 quintals annually; and, were the country well governed, would soon 
again reach and exceed its old amount. On the exportation of both raisins and wine, from Crete, at the 
beginning of this century, see also above, p. 296. 


3 See the observations made above, p. 163. With respect to the third article mentioned in the 
opposite list of imports, it may be observed that every Cretan peasant wears boots, (see above, p. 253.) 
which cost him from 60 to 80 piastres: allowing that he uses one pair annually, and that 35 piastres will 
suffice for the shoes of his wife and family, we should obtain about 2,800,000 for the 25,000 families 
of the island. I mention this to confirm the truth of these items; for although they are obtained 
after a very careful investigation, and repeated conversations with all the principal merchants in the 
island, yet, when a country is possessed by Turks, every statistical enquiry is difficult, and its results 
need all the confirmation which independent calculations can give them. 
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Price in Value Amount 
Article. Quantity. Turkish} in Turkish Duty. of 
Piastres. Piastres. Duty. 
Manufactured Goods! — | 3,630,000 | 3 per cent...... 108,900 
Woollen Cloths!.... 400 pieces... | 400 160,000 TG ac sai. 4,800 
Buffalo Hides, other | 
Skins, Morocco} seme | __ | 2,800,000 Tear e es 84,000 
Leather, &c, Ke. | | 
Wiest? .vsc. ceo | 70,000 quilots.., 14 980,000 | 
Bale y 2 eo cccesoscss. 360,000 id...... | 6 | 2,160,000 
Beans, Peas, ee 90,000 id...... | 12 | 1,080,000 Free. Bitte 
Lh ek a 
Rigas es. | 280,000 okes..... 2 | 560,000 } 
Soda(for making soap)| 35,000 quintals | 45 | 1,575,000 | 3 per cent...... 47,250 
Cod Fish‘ ............ 2500) id... 100 250,000 100 ee a ane), 7,900 
Other Salt Fish...... 3,900 id...... 150 925,000 Td pee 15,750 
Tobacco.......... ..... | 160,000 okes..... 4 640,000 | 5 paras the oke 20,000 
SMU ea aiies os Sikeliec 2,000 id...... 25 50,000 | 1 piastre the oke 2,000 
Cote aae is rl 50,000 id...... 8 400,000 | 5 paras the oke 6,250 
Sugars. a0! 80,000 id...... 5 | 400,000 | 3 per cent...... 12,000 
s 250 cases... oe 
| i ae aan {| “So barrels..$| — | 54500 eae — 
oe ease 5,000 id... 50 | 250,000 | ¢° Sune 
LE 25,000 okes..... | 3 75,000 cae 
sore ga Ce a 60,000 planks... | 4 | 240,000 | 3 per cent...... 7,200 
Gee Se nal f 10 cargoes.. |15,000 150,000 1a eeu 4,500 
Fitewood © .....02.. 1. COMiid 5,000 300,000 | Free 
Butters eso... 50,000 okes..... | 7 | 350,000 | 3 per cent...... 10,500 
SOxem tate ot Le, 400 head..... | 200 60,000 NG LES a ee 2,400 
Seem eels oo, 5,000 id...... | 301 150,000 idee tides 4,500 
Drugs and Gro-)) 15 090 okes. ... {| mean } 150,000 RAC Men 4,500 
Genlesia, niet. 2. 5 [price 10 
English Pin:...../... 30 barrels... | 1,500 45,000 re a el a 1,350 
IL ea a 10,000 okes..... 2 20,000 1 ecco 600 
DNase teed, 200 barrels... | 200 40,000 sGbiceiaer saat 1,200 
Ber Iron) 2 2)......., 1,500 quintals 60 90,000 iden ele 2,700 
Wuclenyen ue. ae 300,000 Ldsce ean 9,000 
feelin aati nmieentas 100 cases..... | 180 18,000 TOS eee 540 
BApeGy eile ies 1,500 reams ... 15 22,500 1 BE eee 6795 
Pottery 2.05 ¢)c0.0b4 20,000 dozen... 6 180,000 ide sien 9,400 
Glaser ee 100 cases..... 500 50,000 Td tac nee 1,500 
Sdlitt.ssee secs. Se ae 20,000 measures 2 40,000 | 20 paras miri 10,000 
17,818,000 375,015 





! Cotton twist, calicoes, silk stuffs, linen, &e. It must be remembered that these manufactures serve to 
clothe a population of more than 25,000 families; so that although the sum seems considerable, yet it only 
amounts to about 150 piastres for each family. The calicoes and cotton goods in general come from 
England, by way of Syra; most of the silks are of Turkish manufacture. The woollen cloths pass from 
the manufactories of Belgium, to Trieste, and thence to Crete. 

? Before the revolution the island, though its population then amounted to near 300,000, exported wheat 
annually, and sufficient wheat and barley remained for the home consumption. 

3 Rice, though free from duty on importation, is liable to a duty of one para per oke, if re-shipped for 
any other part of the island. This duty has been imposed by the Egyptians. 

4 This codfish is brought by French ships. The French government, desirous of encouraging the 
cod-fishery, gives a considerable bounty on the exportation of the fish from France. 

° Leghorn and Smyrna are the ports whence the rum is usually brought to the island. ; 

© For the soap manufactories. This firewood is from the forests of Karamania, Anatolia, and Rumelia. 

7 The butter is usually imported from Barbary ; a small quantity is sometimes brought from Russia. 

5 Trieste is the great mart whence Crete, as well as most of the Levant, is supplied with cutlery, 
paper, pottery, glass, &ec. of German manufacture, far inferior in quality, and at somewhat lower prices 
than the ordinary produce of English art. 
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BRANCHES OF REVENUE FARMED BY CERTAIN 
CONTRACTORS. 





Megalo ’ | : Ca 

Article. Kastron, |Bhithymmos.| Khania. | in Turiish 

Piastres. 

Butcher’s Meat?.......... A) SUBD AN, 57,000 93000 14,800 80,800 
Tepes one ane 42,500 | 25,000 | 50,000 117,500 
Srey NN NOLEN clin ENssds 8,000 3,000 6,000 17,000 
Roasted Wottec 8 ti srs cs 18,000 2,200 | 12,650 | 32,850 
rest US1sh ho us eRe eis 5,000 435 2,500 7,935 
Wane and Spirit, (0 sees 55,000 ‘| 15,000 36,060 | 106,060 
Hides and Leather...................06.- 50,000 47,000 66,100 | 163,600 
PO Tter SS ns am ne Rn a ee cee 12,000 2,500 4,800 | 19,300 
OileBorterss sie Gees ew ree nee ae sieblesaisileen Ue emcees 2,400 2,400 
Wax oso RRS SS at en eA 6,000 1,000 7,050 14,050 
Cigbich enter the city. § | Gb000 |.) 20 ee aan a 
Duty on the hire and sale of horses® 7,000) bo Se 6,996 13,996 
Dyers®......... U1 SONS A LSE ena 16,000 4,500 6,600 27,100 
Sale le Pen evan eh 26,400) | uae 20,100 | 46,500 
he Weighers (0.0.04 us a La a 2.800504 eeeces 2,800 
718,951 





' In each of the three principal towns the contractor pays the government the sum mentioned, and 


receives, at the gate of the town, ten piastres for every bullock, one piastre for every sheep, &c. as they 
enter. 


2 The contractor collects and retains the duty of one piastre on each oke of tobacco, paying annually 
to the government the sums mentioned. So of the other items. 


3 Here those who exercise the calling of porter have to give one tenth of all their earnings to the 
government contractor. 


4 Probably there is a separate contractor for the oil-porters at Megalo-Kastron and Rhithymnos, as 
well as at Khania. 


5 I am not sure of the accuracy of this sum for Megalo-Kastron: at Khania the amount annually 
paid by the contractor is exactly 6,996 piastres, as mentioned. 


6 The dyers can only purchase their drugs of these contractors, who alone can import the drugs 
required for the art of dyeing into the island. 


7 | know not whether the office of weighers be paid for at the other two towns. The farmer or his 
deputy, by virtue of this purchased privilege, weighs articles of exportation on the quay, and receives 
a certain small payment for his trouble. 
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SEVENTHS RECEIVED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
IN CRETE. 


One of the Consular Agents at Khania furnished me with what he 
called a Table of the Revenues of Crete: but the document was so wide 
of the truth, in almost all its details, that I only made use of it to shew 
him how imperfect had been his estimates, and how erroneous were his 
calculations. Since, therefore, my Table is solely the result of my own in- 
vestigations, I will explain the data on which the determination of the 
amount of the principal items depends. 

The most important article of produce and exportation is oil: the amount 
exported differs greatly in different years, the crop of olives being very 
variable: but all persons acquainted with the subject agree that the mean 
annual exportation, from all the ports of the island, amounts to not less 
than 3,500,000 okes, and that about 50,000 quintals of soap are also ex- 
ported; so that if, to simplify the question, we state both soap and oil under 
the latter title, we shall have an annual exportation of about 5,000,000 okes 
of oil. 

If we can ascertain the home consumption of oil we shall plainly know 
the whole produce. 

Now there are about 26,000 families in the island, and the result of in- 
quiries, more than once alluded to in the previous pages, as to the annual 
consumption of each house was always the same: every body asserting that 
each Cretan family consumes at least ten to twelve mistata, or about one 
hundred okes annually. Wherever any one’s condition is at all superior to 
that of a common peasant, the consumption is much greater. Hence, there- 
fore, the whole home consumption amounts to about 2,600,000 okes, and, 
with the exported oil and soap, gives 7,600,000 okes as the mean annual 
produce, after the payment of the government’s seventh, taken always in kind 
and usually sent to Alexandria, which seventh consequently will be, 





Okes. 

1,266,666 
EFOTHC {COMGUMP HOM). BEF ie aieaincu soem meme e nsec Ailes ake ans 2,600,000 
TOS fet Lo Pe ee Reve EL en, tHe EO oe rea ea RT 5,000,000 

———._ 7,600,000 

Whole produce......... 8,866,666 

Piastres. 
Now these 1,266,666 okes of seventh are worth........................ 3,166,665 


And the seventh (Cs ¢Bdouov) of all other articles of produce, such 
as corn, carobs, almonds, wax, honey, silk, &c. is, in every part| 4 999 995 
of the island, equal to that of ‘oil, and in most parts exceeds it 4 
very considerably, and may therefore safely be put down at...... 


Whence the total amount of the seventh is......... 7,900,000 
The Viceroy, however, not having yet deprived all the owners of 
Mukatas of their tithes, we must deduct, as received by those | 1,100,600 
Who stillkenjoy. them old fiefss., fs0sSaecccncine ccemseaesorncosomedecceaes 


And we, therefore, have as the amount of Territorial Revenue 6,400,000 
annually received by the government.......................+5 





As a confirmation of these calculations I may mention that on learning 
from certain officers, who are entrusted with the collecting of this seventh of 
every kind of produce for certain cantons, its amount for their respective 
districts, and making these data the basis of an independent calculation of the 
amount of tithe obtained by the government from the whole island, I obtained 
a result so nearly agreeing with this as fully to establish the accuracy of my 
calculations. 
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BALANCE SHEET OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 


RECEIPTS. 
Piastres. 

Mithe s(the;'seventh)isef¢all’ produce tye... 1s-eee. eee ee eee 6,400,000 
Duty yon. sheep cand jeoats (6.00). g5..2saceee cee ssncp eee eee eee 200,000 
Duty on all the exports! (oil, soap, cheese, wax, carobs, &c.)... 2,091,725 
Import duties....... Se Rn en ne Maa MBN aR asin Mra GSES coc 375,015 
Branches of revenue farmed out to contractors, octroi, &c. ...... 718,951 

9,785,691 


Thus the net revenue of the island is a little more than 100,000/., and 
is therefore greater than would be the amount of any reasonable expenses 


of governing it, whether by Mehmét-Ali or by a European power, as Eng- 
land. 


1 It is probable that the government may not receive quite so much as these 2,091,825 
piastres, for the merchants themselves admit that a great deal, even of oil, is exported without 
paying the duty. This is only a natural consequence of the very low salaries paid to all the 
custom-house officers, who are consequently easily bribed. 
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OF THE GOVERNMENT IN CRETE. 


EXPENSES. 
Piastres. 

Salary jon tne "Governor General. 08002) eho hee es oce suse verccntes 800,000 
Expenses of the Councils, viz. at Megdlo-Kastron, Khani4, Rhi- ‘ 

thymnos, and Sfakia.. cejesiemaleemee sae dsepacieee He wleisiaies haa, PRS 
Preasury ;..... viclalaisisionis sivclaistercie/delaciviaisissiienue cesiecuiseioasiscceesiasaeccesdeeastars 120,000 
Custom-house department......... sais emare jars oleae PAE. ins ses ae 49,744 
Government printing-office....... Seg nO CERO AL EC OCAOOOE CC OCUSDREOROOnLOCSECe 27,335 
Old Turkish court of justice.......... Asteae aenedce sere s slats Sp pubbhaccoces 24,000 


Regular Arab troops—1 general, 2 colonels, 2 lieut.-colonels, &c. 
&c. 384 corporals, and 3,840 privates, band of music, int 2,464,040 
SEITIGCEORS. GEC. QlCrsiclecsiesiciecc satan SS Ade HORHOO aiasieceelesansescatecees 


5,900 daily rations............. 3605 -Honssoc0ge Jason sdoccUSbeSonq50 euaaeecse 2,007,500 
Arms, accoutrements, and the expense of keeping some mules 1,630,000 


The Albanians—(1,500 irregular troops, some mounted,) on 
annually about...... Sor echoviee nundne donsaacebaccaarcose sncteeinoeceaeas D160 0 





9,418,159 


1 Mustafa-pasha’s salary is nominally 2,500,000 piastres : but Méhmet-Ali takes the rents 
of all his estates in Egypt, (formerly the property of his uncle Khassan-pasha,) and, as 
governor of Crete, he cannot be considered as receiving more than the sum put down, 
between 8,0007. and 9,0007., which exceeds the salaries of most governors in British pos~ 
sessions. 


THE 
VILLAGES AND POPULATION 


DISTRICTS OF CRETE 
In 1834. 





* The letters C. F. mean ‘“‘ Christian families,” and M. F. ‘‘ Mohammedan: families.” 


KISAMOS. 

C.F. M. F. C.F. M,.F 
Polemarkhi ...... 38 4\\| Nopia.. °° ae ae 0 
Bhodhopa ....\.., 96 3. | dotsiana..° 2. vs en 
Skutelonas ... . 60 0 |.Dhrapania’ . . 4) 30 0 
Afvata ye 2 Ne 20 O'}) Potamidha . 020) *S0 0 
Rhavdhuka 2/4)". 20 O} Nurgharos) eran O) 8 
Kamarakumtli .. 18 2 Muri in 2) ee 2 
Nokian ts gis eal 28 0. Popolia: (25 a eed 2 
Spelaeay iri en O0 1 | Haghios Kyr Idnnes! 15 2 
WVUVes Shean eS 2 | Kaléthmes . . 0°) 330 2 
NTSC ethos ie ey wes ZN ialerandie! 9 ee 5 
Ghavalomiiri . .. 20 2 Kourfalénas 2). ne 2 
Vulonies) 0... 4940)) 50 Kisamo-Kasteli 14 Omen 
HAMOSISElL 02H 5)/7.1) 90 0 Palacokastro| a 5 
Karéa MRED AI) Prinidkos \ ie i 
Aspriidno ..... © 15 | ‘and Lusékies 
Stazipragit 3... 20 |);Mesoghia® .. 2) 204 QiGiggala 
Rumata . 9.0... 39) 350) Sinkari)) One! 
Kakopetro .... 4 4 | Ennea-Khori4. . . 286 45 
Panéthimos. ... 30 10 RETREAT 
Malathero .. 2. 20 5 698 144 
Rerivolakia (0) 0" 20 960 193 

560 193 Total. NIA oSiaad 


1 Called Kyrghiant, in Lapie’s map and elsewhere. 

2 The villages of this district are Haghius Pantas, Kamartze, Haghio 
Gheorghi Kalérghi, Neokhorid, Kalyviané, Piperianad, Azogeraéa, Télipho, 
and Kutri. 


Sklavopula . 


Kalsi. 2... 


Mustako .. 
Khasi 


5 


Haghio Thodhoros. 12 


Pelekadnas. ... 


Katsiveliana. . 
Stavros. . 


Mesoruma. ... 


Khadhros . 
Sarakéna . 


Kontokynéghi. . . 


Tsaliana 
Vasilaki 
Kalamos 


Gligoriana 


Wopetig: \.. 7... 
Whi yegeee ois. 
Psaroghariana . . 


Alighi 
KAntanos! 
pines hee. 4 
Plorialy ee 6. 
Azoeré... 


. . . . 
. . . . 


Spaniako ... .. 
Niches! 
Making 7)". 


wWwwWwoocncoercrrn ds 
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SELINO. 

M. F. C.F. M. F. 
0 | Akhladhidkes ..: 0 10 
OU Strath). eee Oana 
2} M@ementa +. Sct is VA 8 

ap; | Asfendiliag 59)... 4 3 
A strovoliés . 2-2 2 eG ss a0 
107), Dylonés| «255, 214 0 8 
ea). DAGALOSL 2, (oo eh caves tM S 
5 | Papadhiana } 5 9 
y2 cum Merté 
Oy Reanvalia’ oso" eae 2 
20 | Rhodhovaéni. . . . 30 I 
a MORE 2s) ei actt ack AT re 
Os trvadltas eee 30 
0 | Krustoghérako. . . 20 
ey Werte . ee eine 
1S: hivadhes 35.2... Pes 
eo.) (Naraiian. 2. on eg 
3) Kabanw 202°) 6387 
20 | Skafi \ Sn oi 
2 | Ergastéri i 
3 | Lukiana 2 6 
5 | Tzagariako . Die 
16 | Tzikiana . a | 
3 | Prines peat eh os2 a 
12 | Epano-khorié . . . 30 i 
70 | Haghialréne . . . 50 2 
0 salt 
15 340 162 
i 160 289 
289 Total) 2 3 > 5007 45% 


' A district containing the villages of Kufalatés, Plemmeniand, Trigonos, 
Trakiniakos, Aniserdki, and Babakadhos. 


KHANIOTIKA. 
C.F. M. F. 
KERAMIA, contain- Furnés . 
ing coe | Skénes . 
Gherolako, Dhra- 7194 0 | Papidlos 
kona, Speliarid, Apothékes 
and Papadhiana’ Manoilotos . 
SEHEerIsO jo 2 cu Ven SO 2 | Psathoghidno . 
Mreshlay econo one age 8) | Lutrkie 
Te ly Oe eNO) 2 | Gherdni. 
Sévronas . Modi . 
Néa Rimata Patelari . 
Praseés . Bie Platanias . . 
Skoedhia. ... Galata . 
Khosté. ...°... )150 ° 12 | Episkopé .-. 
Orthuni Haghia Marina . . 
Karés Daratzts . 
Kharanos Varypetro . 
Skafidhakia . . Stalo . 
ICIP EE eee eee 0 | Katsistro-khéri . 
SIDE UCSD OO SEA Daaa Lea nONUS KALA) 6 | Perivolia . 
Meése Sirile a0 02). 20 6 | Murniés 
Néo-khorié . . . . 3 2 | Tzikalaria. . 
Vlakeronétissa. . . 14 2 | Neroktru . 
Pyrgo-Psylonero. . 10 1 | Maldxa . 
Nentko-khorti)))3.) 2 1 | Zurva 
Bsylles ec) ai LO 0 | Vrysis 
Kontomart "8 3 0 | Kertomadho 
Dees eR Ms: 3 | Haghia. . 
SKOMIZOS Ss sede Ee 2 | AKROTERI 
Watclakon ionic acaO) 15 | Omissions 
Milikiann js) oe yey 9 
FEGEO I OSE nO 4 
SEO Wis0 Totaly 
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' Papadhiand again contains Akhladhes, Haghio 
Aletrivari, Panaghia, Khorafiana. 


CO Hm OD! 


~— 
WW SoS 


QD 


18 


Gheoérghi, Lulos, 
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SFAKIA. 

C.F. MF. C.F Mug 
Sommariay, oc. + | GeO On Niraskarty 20 0 
Haghia Ruméli . . 38 0 | Vuvas vay | 0) 
Haghio Idnnes . . 40 Or AstemtO ye oe 5 0 
Aradhena- +. . . . 36 0} Anomikiana*:..°. J 0 
Bivantana ~.°.°.'.* 20 OU Wolokasia®:.° 2) ./2. "0 0 
LUCE OS «lil Oe ae Ov Walikraty ..°)  eS5 0 
Emopolis. <9 77+. His OF) Patsiano?. °°. ere 0 
IWNUGIE Pye til SO 0; Nsleviow. 2. or oro 0 
Blakia Pe St 60 0 Terk eae 
Komitadhes. . . . 80 0 316 L 
INBROS le 80 0) 932 9 

532 0 otal: 1848 0 


The number of Sfakians capable of bearmg arms at the 
present day is about 1200. There are nearly 200 Sfakian 
families now settled out of Crete, at Mélo and elsewhere. The 
number of souls in Sfakia before the year 1821 was about 
12,000. Manids and others say, that they might be considered 
as, forming three bodies, one of which lived by their flocks : an- 
other third were sailors, the port of Lutrod and also that of 
Sfakia possessing several vessels, those of the former being 
large enough to trade to Smyrna and Alexandria. The third 
division were mpayparevraces, or travelling merchants (pedlars) 
who used to hawk their goods all over the island. 


‘That is, three permanent residents: Lutré is the winter-village of 
Ano6polis (see above, p. 242.) and during the winter-months its population 
is much the same as that of Andpolis in the summer. 


2Sfakia is the chief winter-residence of the Askyfidtes: a few families 
go elsewhere, as to Dhramia: seeabove, Vol. 1. p. 73. 

3 'The winter-village of Nipro. 4 Winter-village of Asfénto. 

5 Winter-village of Kalikrati. 


Karés 
Rhamné 


Melidhoni. . 
Khiliomudt . 


Samonas 


Kyriakusalia 


Stylo. . 


Proverma. . 


Makérus 


Neo-khorié . 
Nero-khori.. . . 
Paidho-khori . 


Pemonia . 
Bre. 20) ui. 
Kikos . 
Sifiand 
Tzifes 
‘Ipos . . 
Présnero 
Vafie) 315% 
Alikampo . 
Philippos . 


Maza. 


Khabatha. . 


Phone . 
Apriskia 
Mathés . 
Muri . 


Kurna 


APOKORONA. 
C.F. M. F. Car: M. F. 
30 1 | Kastelos 20 0 
25 3 | Patema. 1 2 
20 OO iBlaki 2 25 4 
9 O | Gonia a ans 0 
7 0 | Dhramia ... . . (Sfakians) 
6 0 | Xopolis. . 10 6 
5 1 | Azoeromiri . 2 6 
16 2 | Katuna . 10 0 
30 2 | Kalamitzi. A5 4 
50 3 | Karydhi 6 5, 
9 3 | Vamos . 30 15 
10 5 | Arménus 60 15 
25 10 | Varas. 16 4 
80 bob -Kalyvess: 0. 202) 50) 20 
6 0;}:Duhana 1. ao 0 
4 O | Kavallo-khéri ... 10 20 
40 3 Koprana Me Lie) 6 
70 4 | Haghio Vasili. . . 2 5 
75 15 | Kokkmo-khorié . . 40 0 
65 3 | Plaka 20 0 
75 0 | Dhrapanos Paes 
15 OL tefalasi ei <\.e tane 
15 0 | Xerostérni . 
6 Os Wea! ec eames if CU 
18 Ow) wseliancue tesa. 
U5 O | Likotinara 
Ld 0 
10 5) (Aleal35 
70 4 821 62 
821 62 Potalie 1562 197 
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HAGHIO VASILI, OR LAMPE. 


Kapsodhasos 
Skaloteé . 

Argiles. 
Rhodhakino 
Phoenikias’ . 

Selia . 

Myrthio 

Maria « he 
Asomatos (village) . 
evkoia) . 9. 2, 24; 
Tannia 

Préveli . 

Keramé. 

Vrimisko . 

Vato . 

‘Ardhakto . 


Kissés_ . 


otal: 


Cc. F. 


30 


M. F. 


0 


oo, 
— 


See oS oe oe Oo So-S 


C.F. 


Vrysis . 
Akitmia 
Dumaghérgo 
Platan®. . 2. .05 
Krya-Vrysis. . . 
Mélabes 
Aktidha . 
Saktiria 

Murn 

Daraviana 
Mixoryma 
Haghia Pelagia . 
Haghio Vasili. . 
Haghio [anni . 
Kalé Sykia . 
Spell). 
Labiné . . 
Koxaré. . 

Lako 

Diblokhori 
Wirattics ss tok aie 50 
Korédho . 

Atspadhia 

Tzikalaria 

Palaeolutra . . 
Kuseliana . 


388 


438 
380 


Total. 8s 


M. F. 


0 


188 


188 
20 


208 


1 This hamlet is little more than a metékhi of the monastery of Prophét- 
Elias at Ristika, on which see Vol. 1. pp. 97—99. 


Episkopé . . 


Arkhiidhona 
Polis 


Haghio Ghedrghios 
Haghio Konstantino 


Riustika 


Palaelimno .. . 


Kalonykti 


Epano-Vasermonero 
Kato-Vasermonero . 
Haghios Andhréas 
1G) OT Eee ee 
Metokhia. . 


lisreaArn aa ED 


Priné and \ 
Alitsépulo 


PAGAL Hie Wine 


Mérona 
Edanoso 


Batson gene 


Karines 


Ghenni.... 


Gerakéres 
Elaines. . 
Gurgithos 
Tze Vrysis 
Smilé 


Tze Dhryés 


Anémeros 


ooo o W WM 


180 
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RHITHYMNIOTIKA. 
C.F M.F C.F. 
35 grea Reshoas| nme 38 
30 301 Haghia Paraskevé 8 
95 2) Marwham! iN. cam nes 65 
20 6 | Bagalokhéri. . . . 10 
40 10| Khamalévri.... 10 
50 10 | Arsdni (monastery) 2 
0 25 | Haghio [anni . 
6 5 | Haghia Kyriaké 
0 25 | Mése Kyriana 50 
0 30 | Pikré, Amnato . 
4 29 | Litra, Adhili 
25 4 | Gherani and other 
24 0 villages omitted, 60 
30 5 ADOUTG Seley aunt 
40 90 243 
399 
399 287 Total’ ©) 90uG22 
AMARI. 
20 ii. |) Khordhaki), ee 
54 6 | Haghio Ianni. . . 15 
8 % | pApodlGlo Wa eer 14 
0 20 | Haghia Paraskevé. 15 
4 3) WuNiathiako (oleae 0 
2 Ay alata: secs) ime Batis || 
20.220) Klima. 
6 Aa TLokhries.)) Scene 6 
12 0 Ardhakto: G27 0 
25 0) Platanos.). i. see 
1 Sl Nathaviriiel vate oe ee 13 
a6 99 
207 
20772 | 306 


lel 


C.F M. F. C.F M.F: 
Kurttes' ga... 5 16/1 ‘Opsighgss . . .. 7 1 
Parforas ©". 3). < 40 6 | Monastera4ki ... 20 0 
Wisanh ee co: seo) 20 On! Maviates. ods 8 0 
Platamia ose 3) og TO Ol poset. 4! ot.) 12 1 
Distaght 4: . . 50 2) Ghenma #2) ).4/.) O26 
mloghera 7 OQ: ) Aposs@husy 04 27. 3 4 
Phones” . |. 9 Gh Voliones: 2. 2s: 0 35 
Kitsidhr . 2... 
isidhi 0 10 50. C61 
141 46 447 185 
ee otal. .. 4s7ueade 
447 185 
MYLOPOTAMO. 


I have mislaid my list of villages of Mylopotamo, and cannot 
lay my hand on it while this sheet is passing through the 
press. The principal village is Margarites, with a population 
of a hundred Christian families. The village Tripodhos (see 
Vol. 1. p. 314.) is in Mylopétamo, near Elévtherna. The whole 
population of the eparkhia is, C.F. 920. M. F. 310. 


KASTEL-PRIOTISSA. 


C.F. M., F. C.F. M.F 
Haghio I4nni. ..  § 3 | Megarikhaéri. . . . 25 2 
Khamelari, |.) /-.). 30 Onl Gligora-).04 3 18 
Mtardhia): 2%... 2.5 30 Ov) Nemeneli. . sO 5 
SES ea ae a ee 22 Orn KMamares’ 26 e2. 3: 8 8 
Kalyviat 05 7.0%: ORIPT 5: |) Wagoligns 7. 0 2)¥. a ie 
GES rst clr 25 Be Dias) ft ces. 95 3 
Phaneroméne .. . 10 101 Haghia Trid4dha. . 6 0 
hasstisaes.. <3’. 4 Oo 14 Wdoe 40 
Kalokhorafi. ... 4 4 129 51 

HA Total . . . 268 91 
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KAENURIO KASTELI. 


Bobiae ek. 
Khusé 

Listaro 
Alithini 
Peri 


OL SoM rie ss fey, ote. He, 
einer. (he T) rel) eo we 
ey dell ue whale nice. 


eh ei oiessl ve. ver ee 18 


Lakiakes 
Agavaliana .. . . 
Pigaithaki 

Manusana 

Myres 
Kapariana 
Siferiana 
Talia . 
Monokhoro... . 
Metropolis 

Vreli 


SAMY She! Mibvese init, 


Ol Ney rnie areal tent lire 


Oy CL Ieee RO!) en tre. 


Apélykhnos... . 


Haghii Dhéka 
Ampelissa . 


Ot he ey Ke.) ie 


Megale Vrysis 
Perveliand .. . 
Haghio Thomas 
Argathia . . 
Axéndhi 


C.F. M. F. 
50 Os) Moroni. 
12 5 | Kirmusi 
4 Ov Makriana)) uae 
6 Ooi Raliamio. .).. 1. 8 
oi) 12"), Ranaghiay.\, %.) oe 
4 OO Weartese hse 
12 ON Viorizony sin eee 
18 3 | Zaro . 
BO Ma ZErzerk .. 00) eae 
15 O° Panasa:.<V eaeae 
2 PTS Malta NO Cie eae 
3 Ou) Prima 5) ae 
6 LO OR AE so ee 
2 Ol Varvulity))) 0G 
6 Gy Vasilike: 0) oe 
0 i Madhilo iG ae 
OF ON Krotay ole eae 
OF OOS a Miami 0 ae ae 
3 Os Diskarie, a7) vee 
5 5 | Monastéri. . . . . 
1 Bt Nivreto 4h 0.4 ee 
0 Sl) Skarvulahc.: em 
10 10] Omitted, a few 
5 6 metokhis, \ 
0 10 
0 12 
172 131 Total . 
MONOFATSI. 
25 2 | Haghia Varvara 
10 0 |-Grandhos.... . 
20 1 | Katomulid 
8 4 
0 30 
63 37 


10 


C.F 
TAGS 0 aie eer 
ae ome ei | SO 
Xerdkampos ... 0 
Gumgaliss, «2. .° O 
Stowe, wis 2 el. O 
Bima). ® 
Oenia 0 
Larani . 0 
Atzipadhes . 2 
Akria 0 
Lures 0 
Asémi 8 
Sokara . 2 
Apoénia 0 
Veladhi 0 
Protoria 12 
Dhamantri . 0 
Plakidtissa . 0 
lligortyno 2 
Teféli 0 
Karaki . 0 
Vorea 0 
Kuti 0 
Futikastéli 0 
Kaké-khorio ' 0 
Haghio Gheorghi 
Epano-Siphes 2 
(monastery) 
Madhte Ai. tee 
Aposeléni .... 0 
Armanola ... 2. 0 
Icisla fue) ies iO 
Dhamaniay . . «0 0 
: 28 
95 
je) 


msee Vol. tT. p82. 
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i 
or 


C.F 
Arkadhi 0 
INOlLOMAM i aes 2 gO 
| 8) 1 Tia ae ee ea 0 
Méso-khorié 6 
Fléga 0 
Rotas 0 
PYFGO ie, , 3.2) 2 
Dhukany . 2.) 2). 1 
Kharakaj: ). 0.) . 25 
Haghia Photia . . 0 
Akentria’-. 9... . 0 
ey lee a ah RO) 
ih (Tha Te Pe eee TY i 
Priniaye, 2) a. su. 2 
Amyedhalo -..... 0 
Patanypous . 2°. 45 
Platamiagies | {Ve KO. 
Kapitaniand. . . . 30 


Kalalaga . .. .. 4 
ANCES ee lot LO 
Stémes ...- 


yt 


Panaghia . 0 
Dhionysia . 0 
IGarIa yy es conn 0 
Akémuto . 2%.) .. 0 
Avgés 4 
Vagonia .. . .). 6 
Guinan 6/5) 2 5 
Hukia eri...) 8 
Selanne vy! cx oh eee 1 
Furnofarago 24, Heel 
Six other sallnees ZrO 
115 

123 

Votan. /238 


So Coch +} S 


pm 


” Five of which have not had a single inhabitant in them since they 
were destroyed by the Christians during the war. 
X2 
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MALEVIZI. 
C.F. MOF. CK. MGR: 
Alchladhale 0.4).0.0%. 40 Ou Sarkos! oi. eee 20 0 
Rhoodhia). “oe yar 50 Oy Kitharidha, als 0 
HaVUISSO Gis hs Me. 90 10 | Khrusdnas aes ANG) 0 
Mone Me ete se ee 30 5 | Kato-Asites .. . 25 930 0 
Kamar teas 30 10 | Epan-Asites 25 3 
Horutésiins ee 30 OM Prinia (84a 15 6 
WGeramatzt! . 4.70.0. hy" OO MP SO Syiva teu se eee 22 3 
Pedamédhi oo. 0.9) 5 Pe ha Werasian. oe: 25 4 
Wittesy ve Leia. 30 OF WAV Genikiv. s.) came 35 2 
Kalésiay isi aia ie 25 Or sDhatnes:. .) ogee 35 2 
Stavrakiaw ye es 30 OV Gomies”.. cise 40 0 
Petrokeéfalo ish c NM Sane est ae 402. 20 
Haghio Myro. . . 100 2 499 74 
Ey L wy 25 0 
Total . ..901 94 
499 74 
TEMENOS. 
Dhaines sey .g. ae 20 OM Stlamos:. <0 jh. 10 0 
Veneratol. 6.055. 25 0 | Ten or ig won 
Kani-Kastéli 28 18 | otherhamletsf ° © 
Arkhdnes. ....- 160 6 
Kat-arkhanes . . . 30 0 26 «94 
263 24 
24 Total . . . 289 178 


‘ Only part of the village is in Malevizi. 


PEDHIADHA. 
C.F M.F. C.F. 

ISHEGCT.O. cs sis 9 © } Malianor ee ens 3 
Slsdlatade. 0s o,\¢ 10 Gilt astéliy 382) 57.0 18 
Hpatsilatie oe) oe ce 4 64 Dinavardhé:... ..... ) 4 
PUMAYI ok. oe | 10 10) Peghaidhaéri. ... 
Katalasan ...... 16 01.53: Metokhis:.)..... 2125 
Kiadhetsi.. . ..... 20 DWN Relics = oe ihre 20 
Hachio Vasili. .. 15 10 | Kastamonitsa ... 35 
SVMS EP. 6. Oey 2a eAamanianG ee (. s ote: 15 
IMielisses; 2. . 6 8 16 Ach (Miathiau ce (pt 17 
Haghias Paraskés . 12 12 | Haghia Paraské. . 6 
Sgurokephali ... 25 O40") FT. area ee 15 
Eipickope;.) << ... 20 tex Gheralcy. 7.) 2.0 24 
Haghia Tania. . . 25 0 | Epidheikto Seog rele 
Stamm. 6 se 10 OP DING tae ode a8 0 
pean ee ees ol er aha DO eeNGi.| ASAI, 8. soe 5 
ata ee ers 5 OwelOn| banacinta 32) ca 15 
Kato-Vathia. . . . 10 27) sEibarowe. <8 3). 10 
Kaentrio-khoné. . 20 .20} Askés....... 20 
Chak 25 0... |S Pate L(( cal JA yo 01 aaa 75 
Ghaliia fe 4. 30 On Goniesh." 2) sea 38 
ihavasor*. 6 3s 15 Onl Gilera yee 18 
DMAP oy <2. 6 hi 25 Oy rasta eect oh) 60 
Apostolus. . ... NGG: f MORRO TW.) 120 
Zopnors 9... HOM MO, habia ti el. 100 
HransanG)). 2.) !.... 38 0 | Khersdénesos (with 
Russo-khorid .:. O 12 the two other | 60 
OMI ie ie Oa tal oO neighbouring \ 
NWaktarus'.! . 75... 30 3 villages) 
NarvalOrs 3 16 a See Oe sttavermay. 2. 7 220 
Varvarus . sear NO eee 738 
Sklaverokhéri! .. 5 i 449 

449 240 1187 
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= 


— 
Ww OS oO 7o 9S SS SC So Soe oot 


— — 
Sat eSu sou Or 


240 
325 


1 This and a few of the preceding names seem to indicate a Slavonian 
immigration into this part of the island, which is in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Khersénesos and Lyttos, the locality in which an earlier and 
more important colony established itself: see PLUurarcH, de virt. mul. 


Tom. 11. p. 247. d. 


C.F. M.F. C.F. 
HOx aT ey cat. ye 8 Sr ehiligsa i. eee 6 
NYAUO TO SNL MR RSA ERAN Ga 3 Bs POZE vies os ee 5 
Skotemo 0). 20: 8 SiS KOtOlas i... 20 2 ie 0 
Gives ae wie ae 35 10 | Gaidhuridni 3 
ENTIOWOMIS 20.2.2, 25 OF tomes.) =) ee 2 
Rotamies, 2). 4.) 10, 10) Sphendihy 4 8 
GS TE a ape ae 5 Si WW Weraa Sula) vehi 25 
94 36 49 
1187 325 1281 
1281 361 Total . . . 1330 
RHIZO-KASTRON. 

Kehrist6s\) 2.6.50". 38 1 | Fabrianad :.... 0 
RALSa eh onl 29 Onl, Bhslippo: ivi eaew 0 
Epano-Simi. . . . 96 0 | Kalyvia” 2 3. ee 5 
Kato-Simi) ..°.... 38° 10 | Akhendhn4 -°.. 2 9%6 
Kalamirs) 5 oc’. 44 0 Kaka ee: t) 
Sykologo ey.) 37 Ob. Tourlott: 725. -ae 0 
Epano-Pévko i 38 K Katsikaliyi 206 ene 0 
Kato-Pévko Gharipa’.. 2 0 
Kéfalo-vrysi. . . . 18 8 | Kato-Gharipa ... 0 
Jy i eel ah eA rea a 8 62 Th) Pyrat |e ae 0 
Viacom en iene 10 i amares!).) eee 0 
Haghio Vasili. .. 34 7 | Amurghiéles. .. . 0 
Virevata 0.472% 8 20 Grantley eee 0 
Viano ui. Gis LOS * 90) | Sitirona eee 0 
Kato-Viano. 3) op 0" NG) NIspita my metis meme 0 
Khondhr6o's 2 ).) . On" 40) Bathia yf ara 1 
Nese Veen) iaithe 3 he) Partira’ eee 0 
SKWOCMTAH I). 2 1] Oo) Vitsiliay <2) 2 ere 0 
Dhematiy yi. Wi 2} | Haghia Simé’)) ao 
Kasteliana (with the Epdno-Mylidrisi . . 1 

neighbouring me- 711 0 
tokbiey re te 
619 

OOM ars 


SCO FPO oOo os 


SY) 
1 


361 
396 


132 
178 


632 310 


Kato-Myliarisi 


Witathie ce 8s 
Bullaiyihe. esos 
INUStiiars 05 eds 
Arkhalokhori . . . 
Gash wa «|: 


Kamer Gs. 8's 


(OC 
Patsidhero 


UA es ek 


Milato Vo. 2%. 
Latsidha . 


Vulisméne 


Kaentrio-khorié. . 


Neokhorié 


Vrakhasi . . 


Vrysis 
Kommeriak6 
Platy-Pédhi . 
Nikithiané . 
Lémnes. . . 
ReniGgat ee) erases 


Kal6é-khori6. . . . 


Avadharae. . <). 


Spina Longa. . . 


NAAT AEEEMCR a ee Pe 
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C.F MF. GF. MF. 
0 2 | Haghii-Apéstoli. . 0 0 
5 Gt Plage 9 a) wd lve 6 7 
O 16] Monasteréaki ... 0O 6 
Men 2On Veni. a ae. ale 0 5 
7 ° LOY Makhera «3. oar. 7) 0 18 
0 8 | Mitsitséri. . . .. 0 4 
3 DIC SOrOKMIaNG 4s 2.4 4 
1 13 | Vakhiotes 4 
7 Ay Waeuta: 6. 5 8s 0 14 
0 OL Wikeefalaeie en 3 6. 0 0 

24’ 76 vf 57 

632 310 656 386 
656 386 Total . . . 663 443 
MIRABELLO. 

35 Onilskoemla oO.) 6) 2). 30 0 

35 5 | Furné-kastéli . . . 50 0 

50 15 | Kato-Furné. ... 40 0 

100 2 | Epdno-Furné . . . 30 0 
20 20 | Four monasteries . 35 0 
Omissions . .. 50 30 
LASITHI. 
80 80 Gaidhur6émadra \ an 
and Gerontomuri 
| BATU 25 0 
Psyichro) a5 35 0 
180 2h Maghulac. 4020. 20 0 

30 0} Kaminéki .... 30 0 

40 O | Avrakédi .. . 

10 O | Kudhumalia. . . 

40 Op PlatianG. 0... wis : 
0 81 | Haghio Gheorghi 

30 0 

15 0 480 30 

665 205 
665 205 1145 235 


C. F. 
Haghio Kostantino . 30 
Mésa Lasithaki. . \ an 
Mésa Lasithi. . . 
Monastery of the 
Panaghia Marma- 4 25 
KEEO LN hoes se 
85 
1145 
1230 
C.F. 
Ornaw ewes ee ts 30 
Stavrodhoxari . . . 25 
Tapithos oo. 5 
Graces sy es 15 
ROTO N EL eis 16 
Béykusyu i) oa 20 
Dhaine rs ek. 4 
Hadghio Mémas .. 5 
Rmhukakea 18 
Gaya eS eee a 
ESIC TER SS mnNh Dunn N as 5 
Lathimesi eee 15 
VaURIe ihe Nl. 5 
Papd-jannadho .. 8 
Lutraka oe 0 
ING ta is) ee 2 
ATMENTIO Occ ule 20 
Kandhraiy i) 30 20 
Molen ina: 1 
22] 
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M.F. C.F. 
0 Farsaros and Dzer- \ 126 
TMAGMa ese se 
Lagi with Pinikiané 20 
Rotamusue see 20 
0 
160 
1230 
; 
235 Total 13/7, #390 
235 
SETIA 
M.F. C.F 
AN ZITO. season eee 30 
Le ASO tire) sc enna 10 
Ole et hnae iaieg os cle ee 3 
BRO: vats, eae) 
0 | Kalé-khorié. . . . 15 
1 |. ‘Aspro-neré .. ,.... 4 03 
15 | Kamétulos 5 
3), Wammoni) seen 0 
LA Zialkro:s del eo eee 20 
3 | Adhravasto . .... 10 
LO licid ni ei 5 
2 | Azokeramo \.-., 248 
3) cK elatiay 4 1a ee 10 
OM) Magasiayn). (cium 75 
5 | Xerolimni 10 
10 
6 229 
f 221 
5 
94 450 


235 


235 


= 
) 


Sy) 
°. 


SO eS aees SS op SS eS SSS 


51 
94 


145 


! This village is not on the edge of the great plain of Lasithi, but just 
over one Kopu@j, as the Lasithidtes told me. 





cF. MF C.F. M,F. 
Mesérios ..... 10 0} Arnéku-Metékhia . 22 0 
IRHONGS 9) 301s) 1) su 3 6| Haghia Phothia. . 5 0 
Marydht. aces 2! 15 1 | Episkopé(asecond) 0 8 
RSMEATI OS! Baie 4) days dvs 15 2}, Piskokéfalo . |. .. .). 26): 14 
Speed is aed’ 8 0| Russia-Ecclesia . . 20 0 
Kalamavki . ... 0 ° 10 ') Akhladhia’.. . . 10 5 
Katsidhéni . ... 10 Oy banasport:.. 5/6 2 O 15 
Samdaliivais a0 46. Ol Oe Skope: i 2 a es 3 
Stalktaa es oe. GMs IA Rameézina 2... 2) 20 4 
NWawelus ge. ly ce) eh 4) 2Dy),  Mietolshigey 4) 2) en B2 2 
Kanénes ..,,. ... 12 Oo Tunlote, acing aes 37 0 
SAWS, (a) crs aes PAIS) 5 FG aan Pa) AR eye 324 7 
AOIUUD Ts aah. aa 5 Osu astro © eee 27 6 
Episkopé See aA ele Ps 10; Kato (or Péra) \ 60 8 

SOtera oe es or 2 3 Muliana ... 
Waronlan 57. a s+. 8 0; Mésa Muliand. . . 50 3 
7 AG Seg i, SAA a at 0 2) Palaepeétst :) 9)! 110 6 
99-98 349 81 
450 145 549 243 
549 243 Total’. ..: 898" 324 

HIERAPETRA. 

C.&M. F. C.& M.F 
uatalepey vareree i emi mOUN MICA D TSE Se 6. ils alt 15 
Mabe Suite eee) a! et Pah ee is 200 Nasilike. 5 3 oie 25 
Kalamavka jo. .). 2.7: HOOM MOK avast of olen ee 100 
Wheseleni Seis), are AO Mionasteraki. 0.0. . 10 
MisGroniase ee fst othe 20 150 
Weakrilige hihi ma oO: _ 10 3b 
430 580 


! This place had 150 tuféks, nearly six times its present number, at the 
outbreaking of the Greek insurrection in 1821. 
2 Also called Kalo-khorio. 
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C.&M.F. C.&M. F. 

Epano-khorié .. .. . 50 | Haghio Iénnis-- . .°.°2>* 40 
Kato-khorié. ..... HOh  Vannitsil oe) een ae 10 
Ee piskope 0s ran ate Zon Wwendhti 0.) aieiae 35 
‘Papadhiana-) =. 2% 2%. Noe) ete Wastelier msm eee 300 
160 385 

580 740 

740 fotal . 2s 


Of these 1125 houses there are in the Kastéli 200 belong- 
ing to Mohammedans, and in the villages the number of 
Mohammedan families is about 85, which gives 840 as the 
number of Christian families of the district. No doubt this is 
very correct, the kharatjis of the district being exactly 900. 
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SUMMARY OF THE POPULATION OF CRETE IN 1834. 





Name of District. Chief Place. Cc. F. 
1. Kisamos. . . . . . | Kisamo-kastéli | 1458 
DAISEMIMNOI ee ae Whe Rhodhovani . 500 
3.. Khaniotika . . . ... Khania ... 1655 

Askyfo 

A. Stakial sgt y 4 Anopolis . . | 848 

Sfakia ite 4": 
o: Apok6rona ai... .+) aoe 4 1562 
6. Haghio Vasili .. . Mélabes . . . 818 
7. Rhithymniotiké . . . | Rhithymnos . 652 
Ss Aanariae kde Qt Anémeros . . 497 
9. Mylopétamo . . . .| Margarites . . 920 
10. Kastel-Pridtissa. .) % 268 
11. Kaenurio-kastéli ts Ampelissa . . 406 
12. Monofatsi , 238 
13. MMalevigi yciser.c «sik. Haghio Myro. 901 
14 Memenosas el). Arkhanes. . . 289 
1>. Bedhadhavnsonw Mokhé, Malia | 1330 
16. Rhizé-kastron ...| Vidno.... 663 
17. Mirabéllo. ./ 5... 4 Kaentrio-khorié| 1390 
PSs: Setiagt tee he tar. Muliangé .. . 898 
19. Hierdpetra. . ... The Kastéli . 540 

16133 21535 


Therefore the rural population consists of about 81,000 } 108.000 
Christians and 27,000 Mohammedans: a total of . . . H 


Add the three chief cities— 


IMG clam astrOn cei tal 1 caw ies Yelle mulbg! ka regia 3) Hh 12,000 
FUMNCHYMMNOS a epee Nears chris M. ae wees! conte 3,200 
[CNET UNGER Meier Pea Baines pb OL oneCI oR eenn Me Ret Beas er re 5,800 
So that the whole population of the island in 1834 amounts ) ,; 
129,000 
HOA OUE NN iar 7s ee eine Ee CON e ky Dien ular bet gta aN 





This is about half its amount at the outbreaking of the Greek 
Revolution in 1821. 
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POPULATION OF CRETE AT DIFFERENT EPOCHS. 


WHEN, in the sixteenth century, the inhabitants of Crete 
had been reduced to about 250,000 souls, we find Proveditors 
complaining in their dispatches to the Senate at Venice, of the 
depopulation of the island, and speaking of whole tracts of 
ground, and, in some places, even of olive-trees, as left entirely 
neglected. An English traveller in Crete, a few years after the 
Mohammedan conquest, Randolph, estimates its reduced popula- 
tion at less that 80,000 souls. In spite of the fearful insecurity, 
for both person and property, which prevailed up to 1821, we 
find that the natural fertility of the country had reproduced, 
by that year, not less than 260,000 or 270,060 inhabitants, 
who were nearly equally divided between. the two prevalent 
religions. 

The fertility of Crete is such as warrants us to suppose, that in 
ancient times its population must have been somewhere near a mil- 
lion of souls. This amount would not people it so densely as either 
Malta or the adjacent island, called Gozzo by the Italians; in 
both of which the population is about 600 on the square mile, at 
the present day. The supposition of a million of inhabitants in 
ancient Crete, agrees very well with passages of old Venetian 
chroniclers, from which it may be inferred, that when the 
Venetians first attempted to acquire the island, at the begmning 
of the thirteenth century, its population was very much indeed 
greater than it was in the sixteenth. Probably the Venetians 
found 500,000 or 600,000 souls in the island. The century 
and a half of almost constant warfare, which followed their 
first landing, may well have produced a greater destruction of 
human life than has been effected by the few years of the recent 
war, which, as we see, have reduced the number of inhabitants to 
half their former amount. 


ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


VOLUME I. 


P. 11. lin. 15. for Grece, read Greece. 
p. 298. 1. for site; I, read site, even if I. 


VOLUME Il. 


p- 36. not. 21. A learned friend points out to me a passage of Herodotus, 
(vit. 37.) which it is extremely interesting to compare with the words of my 
ignorant Greek peasant. 


p. 38. lin. 15. for Mahommedans, read Mohammedans. 
86. 27. and 32. for Kalamydes, read Kalamyde. 
221. 36. for wpui, read apwt. 

285. 5. of not. 1. for Racolta, read Raccolta. 


286. not. 2. (Compare Vol. x. p. 117. not. 51.) The jus servile forms 
a considerable title in all our old law-books, under the name of vidlenage. 
We had not only serfs or villeins regardant, who went with the land; but 
villeins in gross, who might be sold like any other chattels. (See RoLie, 
Abr. 11. 732. foll. Co. Lit. 116. 120. &c. DyrEr, Rep. p. 48. b.) The 
civil wars between the houses of York and Lancaster did much to extinguish 
this villenage, (as similar causes extinguished it in Italy much earlier). 
Nevertheless it prevailed in various parts of England under Elizabeth, and 
a case of it occurred as late as the reign of James [. It has been observed 
that, although the clergy tried to effect the enfranchisement of villeins belong- 
ing to the laity, yet the Church still retained its own serfs in bondage. ‘The 
holy fathers—had convinced the laity how dangerous a practice it was for one 
Christian man to hold another in bondage: so that temporal men—were glad 
to manumit all their villeins. But the said holy fathers, with the abbots and 
priors, did not in like sort by theirs ; for they also had a scruple in conscience, 
to impoverish and despoil the Church ;——and so kept their villeins still.” 
SmitH’s Commonwealth, 111. 10. quoted by BLackstTonE, Com. Vol. 11. 
p- 96. Compare BarrinetTon, Observations on the more ancient Statutes, 
p. 277. 
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